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Cians Explain Why They Prescribe 
ake Beautiful, Healthy 


Women and Strong, Iron Men. - 
NOW BEING USED BY OVER THREE MILLION PEOPLE ANNUALLY 


Quickly transforms the flabby flesh, toneless tissues, and pallid cheeks of weak, anaemic men and women 
into a perfect glow of health and beauty—Often increases the strength of delicate, 
nervous, run-down folks 100 per cent in two weeks’ time. 


T is conservatively estimated that over three million 

people annually in this country alone are taking 

Nuxated Iron, Such onishing results have been 
reported from its use both by doctors and laymen, 
that a number of physicians in various parts of the 
country have been asked to explain why they pre- 
scribe it so extensively,-and why it apparently pro- 
duces so much better results than were obtained from 
the old forms of inorganic iron. . 

Extracts from some .of the letters received are 
given below: 


Dr. Ferdinand King, a 
New York Physician and 
‘Medical Author, se 
“There can be no stron 
fron men without n. 


Pallor means anaemia, 
Anaemia means iron 


deficiency. The skin of 
anaemic men and wo- 4 
men is pale. The fies pres 


flabby. The muscles 


tone, the brain fag: . 
the memory ‘ ¥ - 

they often become weak, AG 
nervous, ‘frritable, =e 
spondent and _melar F. King, M.D. 2 
choly. When the 


goes from the blood of 
‘women, the roses go from their cheeks. in tiie most 
common foods of America, the starches, sugars, table 
syrups. candies, polished rice, white bread, soda 
crackers, biscuits, macaroni, spaghett!, tapioca, sago, 
farina, degerminated cornmeal, no longer is iron 
to be found. Refining processes have removed the 
fron of Mother Earth from these impoverished foods, 
and silly methods of home cookery. by throwing 
down the waste-pipe the water in which our vege- 
tables are cooked are responsible for another grave 
loss. 

Therefore, if you wish to get tho most strength 
out of what you eat, you must supply the fron 
deficiency in your food by using some form of or- 
ganic fron, just as you would use salt when your 
food has not enough salt. 


Dr. E. Sauer,a Boston 
Physician, who has 
studied both in this 
country and in great 
European Medical _Insti- 
tutions, says: “As I have 
said a hundred times 


over, organic fron {s the 
greatest of all strength 
builders. 

“If* people would only 
take ‘Nuxated Iron when 
they feel weak or run- 


down, Instead of dosing 
themselves with habit- 
forming drugs,  stimu- 


lants and alcoholic bev- 
erages I am convinced 
that in this way they 
could ward off disease, 
preventing it becoming 
organic in thousands of 
cases and thereby the 
lives of thousands might 
be saved who now die 
every year from pneu- 
monia, grippe. kidney, liver, heart trouble and other 
dangerous maladies.. The real and true cause which 
stanted their diseases was nothing more nor less than 
a weakened condition brought on by lack of iron in 
the blood.” 

Iron is absolutely necessary to enable your blood to 


change food into living tissue, Without it, no mat- 
ter how much or what you eat, your food merely 
passes through you without doing you any good. You 
don’t get the strength out of it, and as a consequence 
you become weak, pale and sickly-looking, just like 
a plant trying to. grow in a soil deficient in iron. 

1f you are not strong or well you owe it to yourself to 
make the following test: See how long you can work or 
how far you can walk without becoming tired. Next 
take two five-grain tablets of ordinary nuxated iron 
three times per day after meals for twoweeks. Then 
test your strength again and see how much you have 
Gained. I have seen dozens of nervous, run down 
people who were ailing all the while double their 
strength and endurance and entirely rid themselves 
of all symptoms of dyspepsia, liver and other troubles 
in from ten to fourteen days’ time simply by taking 
fron in the proper form. And this at..¢ they had 
in some cases been doctoring for months without ob- 
taining any benefit. But don’t take the old forms 
of reduced iron, fron acetate, or tincture of iron 
simply to save a few cents. The iron demanded by 
Mother Natu for the red coloring matter in the 
blood of her children is, alas! not that kind of tron. 
You must take iron in a form that can be easily ab- 
sorbed and assimilated to do you any good, otherwise 
it may prove worse than useless. Many an athle 
and prize-fighter has won the day simply because he 
new the secret of great strength and endurance and 
filed his blood with iron before he went into the 
affray; while many another has gone down in in- 
slorious defeat simply for the lack of fron.” 
Dr. Schuyler C. Jaques, 
Visiting Surgeon, St. Eliz- 


abeth’s Hospital New 
York City, said: “I have 
never before given out 


any medical information 
or advice for publication, 


as I ordinarily do not 
belleve in it. But in 
the case of Nuxated 


Iron I feel I would be 
remiss in my duty not 
to mention it. I have 
taken it myself and giv- 
en it to my patients with 
most surprising and sat- 


isfactory results. And 
those who wish quickly 
to increase their 


strength, power and en- : 
durance will find it a most remarkable and wonder- 
fully effective remedy.” 


NOTE.—Nuxated Iron, which is prescribed and 
recommended above by physicians in such & great 
variety of cases, is not a patent medicine nor secret 
remedy, but one which is well known to druggists 
and whose iron constituents are widely prescribed 
by eminent physicians everywhere. Unlike the 
older inorganic fron products, {it ig easily as- 
similated, does not injure the teeth, make them 
black, nor upset the stomach: on the contrary, it is 
a most potent remedy In nearly all forms of indiges- 
tion as well as for nervous, run-down conditions. 
The manufacturers have such great confidence in 
nuxated Iron that they offer to forfeit $100.00 to any 
charitable institution if they cannot take any man 
or woman under 60 who lacks iron, and increase 
their strength 100 per cent. or over in four weeks’ 
time, provided they have no serfous organic trouble. 
They also offer to refund your money {f it does not 
at least double your strength and endurance in ten 
days’ time, Itis dispensed by all good druggists. 
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Did You Ever Wonder- 


How the Destroyer Hunts the Submarine > 

How the Bird-Men Battle 10,000 Feet Above the Earth > 
What Men and Monsters Lived a Million Years Ago ? 
How the End of the World Will Come—and When ? 


Such knowledge is not too wonderful for you. These things and 
thousands of other marvels of the earth, the sea, the sky, have been 


vividly descrioed and explained and illustrated for you, to disclose the 
secrets of nature and science in a simple authoritative manner 


makes for education. 


Wonders of Land and Sea 


that 


Edited by GRAEME WILLIAMS, F.R.G.S. 


In four remarkable volumes re- 
plete with fascinating informa- 
tion on unusual subjects. Here 
are described for you the 
wonderful inventions that are 
making this war unprecedent- 
ed in History; the amazing 
scientific progress that has 
made man master over the sea 
and the air; the strange, al- 
most unbelievable secrets of 
life in the depths of the jungle 
and onthe bottom of the 
ocean. You see disclosed the 
wonders of the earth to- 

day, and of creatures 
millions of years ago. 
You read of 


The Perfected Wireless Ap- 
paratus 

The Perilous Building of 
Skyscrapers 

The Raising of Sunken Ships 

The Laying of Submarine 
Cables 

The Locating of the Earth’s 


Poles 

Trains That Run Over the 
Open Sea 

Plants That Strangle Lions 

The Harness that Puts Nia- 
gara Falls to Work 

The Mystery. of Water- 
spouts 

Poisonous Snakes of Land 
and Sea 


and many, many other mar~ 
vels. This is at once a popu~ 
lar description of modern sci- 
ence and a museum of na- 
tural history. Facts are told 
ou that rival the wildest 
lights of imagination. You 
are entertained with stories 
stranger than the Arabian 
Nights. But you read for 
more than the interest 
aroused. You are learning the 
strange truths of other parts 
of the world. You are becom- 
ing acquainted with the un- 
appreciated wonders of your 
own country. You get edu- 
cation with entertainment. 


384 Fourth Ave.s 
New York City 

Send me, prepaid, 
Wonders of [Land 
and Sea—4 volume 
Tenclose $1.00 and wi 
Pay $1.co per month until T 
have paid $11,co in all. Ifthe 
books are not satisfactory, T 
may, within 5 days, return ‘them 
at your expense, you will refund 
the $1.00 and I will owe you nothing. 


990 Striking Ilustrations—33 Big Pages in Color 


All four volumes are beautifully and profusely flus- This is the kind of books that should be in every 
trated with actual photographs and scientifically home library. ‘The older members of the family 
acourate paintings and drawings—many fall may spend with them many hours of interesting 
page and double page reproductions, 33 of and prottable reading. ‘To. the children, they 
them in co‘ors They adi immeasurably will read like fairy tales, and their instructive value 
to the fascination of the books and give will be increased by their strong appeal to the 
the final touch of reallty to vivid de- imagination. The set is handsomely bound in 
scriptions of facts hard to realize. cloth and stamped in gold. 


A SPECIALLY LOW PRICE 


haa been put upon the limited number of sets that remain, ‘The four volumes will 
be sent prepaid for $11.00, payable in easy instalments of @r.00 with order and 
$1.00 per month. ‘To protect you absolutely against dissatisfaction, we will allow 
you to return the books at our expense within five days, if they are in any way 
unacceptable, and your money will be refunded in full. Fill out and return 
the attached coupon today-—new—so that you will not lose your chance of 

securing these superb books at this low price. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers, 
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‘TheBusning of the Prisoners 
in the Punishment Hut. 


GERMANY’'S DASTARDLY CRIME. 


As told by PEDRO DOMINGUEZ, a Spanish seaman and an eye-witness of the 
tragedy, and set down by GABRIEL SIROUX. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK WRIGHT. 


The whole world has been shocked at the fiendish and brutal treatment which Germany has 
persistently meted out to her prisoners of war—the men who have met her in fair fight. Her 
latest crime is, perhaps, the foulest deed of all. It concerns the burning to death of six 
Russians, one Englishman, and one Frenchman in a punishment hut. The following account 
of this ghastly horror is told by a Spanish seaman, who, with seven other comrades, were eye- 
witnesses of this horrible tragedy. They were sailors on an English ship which was torpedoed. 
After being jeered at in the water, they were taken on board the submarine, made to fire 
torpedoes at passing ships, and finally landed on the Austrian coast near Trieste. From here 
they were conveyed under guard to an internment camp, where, two or three nights later, they 
were witnesses of this terrible deed. The refusal of the guards to allow these eight helpless 
prisoners to leave their doomed building, or their comrades to rescue them, stamps the German 
as a veritable fiend incarnate. Our narrator also describes the terrible sufferings of English 
sailors in the camp where he and his companions were confined. The whole story makes sad 
and painful reading, but that it deserves to be placed on record every lover of fair play will agree. 


WAT was at Barcelona that I met Pedro 
Dominguez, a bluff Spanish seaman, 
who had recently come back from 
a three months’ experience of im- 
prisonment and harsh treatment at 
the hands of the Germans which he will not 
readily forget, though he impressed it upon me 
pers:stently that what he had himself suffered 
was nothing in comparison with the treatment 
he had seen others subjected to—the enemies of 
Germany who had met them in fair fight. 
Dominguez had been sailing on the English 
ship . She was British owned, had an 
English captain, and traded between Barcelona 
and British ports. She was manned almost 
entirely by Spaniards. On February 7th, 1917. she 
was hit and sunk by a German submarine in the 
Med terranean. Struck in the bows on a rainy 


evening, when the blue-black sea was almost the 
Vol xL—t , 


only thing visible, the crippled hulk settled down 
into the waters almost at once. 

“Tt was the first time I had had such an 
experience,” the Spaniard told me, sucking at 
the black cheroot I had offered him. I waited 
for him to say he did not want many more like it, 
but in the manner of seamen all the world over 
he cut short his remark and seemed to be con- 
sidering whether the sea was crueller than the 
Germans. 

“We were all in the water,” Dominguez con- 
tinued, slowly, with the air of a man not accus- 
tomed to relating what has happened, and so 
weighing his words well. ‘‘ Two or three comrades 
and myself clung on to a spar from the vessel, 
strugel'ng in the waves, which were running fairly 
high. for what seemed an eternity. There was no 
other sail in sight, but ina short while the German 
submarine which had done the mischief came up, 
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“When they saw us, they began taughing and jeering.” 


A number of men came on to the little conning 
turret, and examined the sea around them. By 
now they were sufficiently near to us, and when 
they saw us they began laughing and jeering. 
Ah, sefior, that was a bitter moment. 
“*Verfluchte Englander!’ (cursed English), 
they called us,” the Spaniard said, with a quaint 
Iberian accent in the German. ‘‘ And indeed,” 
he added, “I suppose we were the same as 
English in their eyes, since we were on an English 
boat. They laughed and made pretence to throw 
things at us. Their laughter seemed unnaturally 
loud and forced, you understand, otherwise we 
should not have heard it at that distance. Then 
one or two of them sang their national hymn, 
‘ Deutschland iiber Alles.’ It made our blood 
boil, because they were evidently expecting us 
at any minute to disappear under the waves. One 
“ man who was beside me, Old Lopez—we called 
him that, though he was not old really, but had 
sailed many a sea, and was as honest a sailor 


as ever stepped a plank 
—cursed and shook his 
fist at them, spitting in 
their direction. It was 
a futile action, and it 
seemed to exhaust the 
poor fellow, for he sank 
back in the waves and 
we never saw him again. 
This made the brutes 
laugh as if they were at 
a spectacle. I remember 
I kept on muttering the 
refrain of some verses I 
had learned as a child, 
all about dying for one’s 
~ country :— ‘ 

Soldados, la Patria 

Nos Hama @ la lid, 

Juremos por ella 

Vencer 0 morir. 

“True, it wasn’t my 
patria 1 was dying for, 
but I suppose I was 
trying to keep up my 
courage in this way, 
though all sorts of other 
curious thoughts came 
into my head. At last, 
sir, the Germans seemed 
to change their minds, 
and we were picked up 
out of the water and 
taken on board their 
submarine. We had 
been in the water over 
an hour. When I 

recovered a little—for I was a good deal ex- 
hausted, I can tell you—I found seven of my 
comrades from the ——-, all Spaniards like 
myself, in the submarine. ‘There were also 
our captain and another captain of an English 
steamer that had been torpedoed. Dios! How 
hot it was down there! At first I thought 
I should suffocate. Two of my seamates were ill, 
and we did not expect them to recover, though 
they did slowly and painfully. The rest of us 
were only suffering from the shock, but it was 
difficult to get over so little as this under such 
conditions. Most of the time we were under 
water, but when the submarine was on the surface 
we were not allowed to come up with the Germans 
and get a breath of fresh air. We had a terrible 
time of it, and the Germans were extremely 
brutal, although they knew we were Spaniards 
and not their enemics. Two or three of them 
spoke Spanish, and they would take every oppor- 
tunity of abusing us. 
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“© You swine!’ one man said to me. ‘ Why 
do you work for those English, who are the scum 
of the earth? If you insist on manning their 
vessels, vou will be treated the same as they are.’ 

“ They talked to us about what the Germans 
were going to do; how they were going to rule 
the world, and the English would either all be 
killed off or would be of no account ; how they 
were going to be kind to the Spaniards and give 
us back Gibraltar, and so on. 

“One of my comrades, who had had a better 
education than the rest of us, you understand, 
sefior, and was rather a cheeky fellow, said, 
* All right, sefiores; you put us back on shore in 
Spain, and we will go and tell all the Spanish 
seamen what you say, and then the English will 
find none of our countrymen to sail with them.’ 

“ At this some of them laughed, but others 
said we should be sent back home from Germany 
if Hindenburg was willing. Hindenburg seemed 
to be their god, sir ; it was all Hindenburg—very 
little about the Kaiser or his precious son. 

“ Well, we were twelve days on that submarine. 
The treatment was bad enough, and the food was 
vile, I can tell you. Several times they made us 
load the torpedoes. They opened the tubes, and 
we had to lift the torpedo and put it in and fire 
it. The German sailors stood by and cursed at us 
if we were clumsy. When they found they had 
hit a vessel they laughed and jumped and sang 
as if they were mad. I once saw those fellows 
they call dancing dervishes out in the East, and 
I couldn’t help thinking they acted like them. 
I leamed that while we were on board they sank 
five vessels—one English and the others French 
or Italian—but they did not bring any more 
survivors on board. What happened to the poor 
sailors we in our subterranean prison could 
only guess, as we also could only guess why our 
lot had been happier than theirs. Once we stayed 
a night at a port and took in provisions. It was 
a dark, stormy night, and while the operation 
was going on we were kept closely confined and 
guarded by some of the sailors with loaded 
revolvers, so that there was no chance of our 
even finding out where we were.” 

“Jt was a Spanish port?” I hazarded, but 
Dominguez would not or could not answer. 
I guessed what he thought, but he seemed to be 
ashamed to tell me his thoughts. 

As we were talking, another seaman came up 
and joined my companion, “ Julio,” he called 
him, and presently Dominguez turned to me and 
said. ‘“‘ My friend who was with me on the 
German submarine.” 

This man, of a pure swarthy Catalan type, 
whereas Dom'nguez was more nondescript as 
tegarded any indication of his origin, was less 


talkative than his messmate, but as Pedro cun- 
tinued his narrative he frequently corroborated 
by adding details that the other had neglected, 
or by heightening the ghascly picture as Domin- 
guez brought it back to memory. So it was 
by means of a running commentary betwéen 
the two men that I obtained the full storv, 
which was told with grim directness, and the 
“unwordy,” simple picturesqueness of poorly- 
educated seafaring men. Julio carried, and will 
carry to his grave, an ugly scar on the forehead 
made by the butt-end of a Hun gun in circum- 
stances that will be seen in the narrative. 

After their twelve days’ confinement in the 
submarine the eight Spaniards were landed in 
a body on the coast near Trieste, and were teken 
by train, always under strict guard, to Germany. 
The journey lasted four days, and they were 
packed in cattle trucks with other prisoners of 
war. They never knew where they were, or 
whither they were bound. They were treated as 
a very poor kind of merchandise, with the excep- 
tion that they were given food—poor enough it 
was, said the two men, though better than what 
they had had on the submarine, or than what 
they got later. At last they reached the camp 
at , where they were interned. They found 
themselves among Russians, and as they knew 
from nearsay that Russian prisoners were being 
treated better than the French, and especially 
than the English, they thought their lot might 
be bearable. But they were very soon undeccived. 

“ We were all put together,” said Dominguez, 
“herded with some twenty or more Russians, 
with none of whom could we exchange more than 
half-a-dozen words, which were either in French 
or German. Near to our hut there was another 
—a dungeon rather than a hut—where they kept 
prisoners who had been rebellious. 

“Tt was two or three nights after our arrival 
that we were awakened in the middle of the night 
by awful screamings and shouts. We found that 
fire had broken out in this punishment hut. The 
prisoners were shrieking to be let out, but nobody 
could let them out, and their jailers would not. 
There were six Russians in the dungeon, an 
Englishman, and a Frenchman. Our Russian 
fellow-prisoners were greatly excited, naturally, 
as it was friends of theirs who were thus being 
burned or suffocated to death. We went out 
with the others straight from our straw mat- 
tresses, and found the fire was gaining on the 
doomed hut, from which shouts, deep-throated 
curses, and shrieks were issuing like the shrieks 
of the damned. Some sold'ers were trying to 
put out the fire with a small hose, but they were 
not succeeding very well, and all the time those 
poor devils inside were being roasted al:ve. 
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“ Ywo shots were fired by the Germans, and one of the Russians fell, while Julio, who stumbled, received the blow on the head.” 


* I shall never forget that awful sight. The 
Englishman, a great brawny fellow, had thrust 
his fist through a small window, and was trying 
to get through it, though it seemed too small 
to allow his body to pass. A German sentry, 
seeing him push his shoulders through the 
window - frame, gave him a prod with his 
bayonet, whieh hurled the poor fellow back 
into the blazing hut. 

“ The Germans had not been instructed to let 
the men out, and so, while some continued to 
play on the flames. though utterly in vain, others 
were keeping watch to make sure that the 
prisoners did not escape 

** Cries of shame and rage burst from all those 


who were watching, but what could we do? 
Though we were more numerous than our 
guards there was not a single weapon among us. 
The few Germans could hold us all at bay, as 
they proved at one moment when a rush 
was made at the buming buildiny to pull it 
down with our hands—anyhow. t: release 
those poor wretches inside. Two shots were 
fired by the Germans. and one of the Russians 
fell, while Julio here, who stumbled. received 
the blow on the head which has left that 
mark, and was carried off senseless by some of 
h's comrades. 

“The sent nel by the little window saw one 
‘after another of the imprisoned men rush in 
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agony to the opening with the idea of trying to 
get out. Each time this inhuman brute dug h's 
bayonet into the man, who fell back, until the 
fellow’s bayonet was stream'ng with blood. 
Howls of imprecation came from the gather:ng 
crowd as we saw that the fire was gaining ground 
and the men were doomed. At the height of it 
more soldiers came into the compound and 
surrounded us. For a moment we thought 
these reinforcements had come to put out the 


fire or to rescue the unfortunates in the dungeon.. 


But it was not so; they were intended to quell 


the disturbance that 
was certa:nly breaking 
out, for, unarmed 
though we were, we 
were about to make a 
tush, a frantic rush. 
at the guards. The 
Germans pushed us 
back with kicks and 
curses and blows with 
butt-ends, and just 
as this diversion 
occurred we saw that 
the roof of the bu Id- 
ing had fallen in, and 
all was quiet in the 
blazing hut except for 
the crackling of the 
sparks. The eight 
prisoners had been 
burned to death. 

“Ah, sir, we were 
like raging beasts for 
the rest of that night. 
We groaned in agony 
as we reflected that 
we had in reality 
done nothing to free 
those poor creatures. 
And yet we felt how 
powerless we were, for 
at every movement 
we made one of the 
brutal jailers had his 
rifle to his shoulder 
or raised his weapon 
with the bayonet 
ready to strike, as 
strike they often did. 
Gradually we were 
forced back like cattle 
to our huts. 

“ And what do you 
think happened the 
next day? The com- 
mander of the camp 
had a notice issued and posted up expressing 
regret for what had occurred through orders 
being misunderstood. The following day, the 
notice added, the funeral of the eight victims 
would take place with honours. When it did 
take place, the funeral was such a demonstra- 
tion of hatred against those fiends in human 
shape the like of which I have never seen in 
my life. Not a man who was there, sir, can 
ever think of a German again except with 
uriutterable loathing.” 

+I pass over the ordinary day-to-day doings of 
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the prisoners, details such as have become fam'lar 
to most readers through the recitals of prison life 
in Germany. One of the most saddening things 
to my Spanish friends was the presence in the 
same camp of some seventy old men and thirty 
children of twelve to fourtcen years of age, who 
had mostly been picked up from torpedoed 
They were all English except one, who 
rench. ‘They were treated with great cruelty, 
were kept without sufficient food, and the children 
would come round to the different huts and beg 
for sweets and chocolates, while their delight 
was great if they could get some little presents 
of tobacco to carry to the old men. 

“Tt made one suffer,” said Dominguez, “to 
see those bright young lives being blasted 
in that sickening confinement, becoming daily 
scklier, more listless and anamic. One day our 
old captain, who had not known where we were, 
came across us. He looked terribly ill, and we 
were very sorry for him, for he had always been 
xood to us, sir. He told us he had not enough to 
eat, that he even lacked bread. We gave him all 
we could find, and he went away much happier.” 

-\{ter a week with the Russians, the Spaniards 
were sent to another part of the compound where 
were the English quarters. 

““ We were glad to be with the English,” said 
Dominguez, “ although they might be treated 
with even more severity, and indeed we found 
this to be the case. But in this camp matters 
were much livelier, for the English did not 
submit so quietly to being ill-treated as the 
Russians had done. ‘They were continually 
rebelling, and there were fights and riots all the 
time. This pleased us better, however. ‘The 
Russians seemed to be satisfied that it is their 
fate to be treated thus, and so they sit quietly 
under it and bear it. You English are different. 
You are not easily suppressed, you become 
rebellious, and ill-treatment seems to arouse an 
Enylishman’s spirit. One of our group—he was 
a bg fellow from the Balearic Isles—nearly lost 
his life through taking an Englishman’s part in 
a quarrel with a German brute. What became of 
the Englishman we never learned—he was pro- 
bably given a dreadful punishment—-but this 


comrade of ours was ill for days as the result of 
the ill-treatment he received. 

“On another day an English seaman refused 
to obey two Germans who ordered him to work. 
He was a man named Conyers. He had already 
lost one eve as the result of blows given him 
since his imprisonment, and although he was a 
very plucky fellow, he did not feel at all charming 
towards his jailers. When we heard high words 
we all clustered round to see what was happening. 
The Germans were two witer-officters, and the 
Englishman was calling them names, which they 
answered back partly in English and partly in 
German. For a few minutes it was a great duel 
of vituperation, and then Conyers threw off his 
coat and invited them to fight. 

“© Come on, both of yer, he said. He was not 
a big fellow, but very stocky and brawny. No 
Englishmen, sir, that I ever met would have 
gone in a couple like that at one man. but these 
did. Fora moment we were afraid for the English- 
man, but he stood up to them and landed out 
right and left with his fists so that they did not 
know where they were. That man must have 
been a champion pugilist at some time of his 
life. The two Germans were knocked out, quite 
winded, and laid flat, and although the English- 
man was also a bit mauled. he pretended he had 
nothing, and was as ‘ chirpy afterwards as the 
admiral of a transatlantic liner.” Such was 
Pedro’s quaint phrase. How we enjoved it f 
How we laughed as he pummelled those two 
Germans! We had a little celebration that day 
under the very noses of the Germans. and even 
the German soldiers themselves snigzered a bit 
at the way their superiors had heen licked. 
They went about for some days afterwards with 
their heads bandaged, but I learned that the 
plucky Englishman was shut up in a punishment 
cell and put on bread and water until the end of 
the war. Anyhow, we never saw him again. 
I guess he thought it was worth while. however. ” 

No other incidents of particular interest 


occurred, and after about three months’ imprison- 
ment the eight Spaniards were sent back to their 
homes. reaching Spain after a long, roundabout 
journey through Switzerland. 
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1 Sequel to “In the Grip of the Hip Sings.” 
By WALTER G. PATTERSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. IIENRY EVISON. 


Some months ago we published a very remarkable narrative, “In the Grip of the Hip Sings,” by 
Mr. W. G. Patterson. It described how the Author, when quite a young man, in Butte, Montana, 
U.S.A., found himself compelled to join a lawless Chinese tong, or secret society, known as the 
Hip Sings, and thereafter led a sort of Jekyll and Hyde existence—a respectable business man by 
day, an accomplice of Chinese criminals by night, with the fear of a dreadful death always 
hanging over him as the penalty for disobedience. Mr. Patterson set forth his nightmare experiences 
with the Hip Sings, his final attempt to escape from them, and the manner in which they tracked 
him down and punished him by shooting into his back a poisoned dart that left him a physical wreck 
for many years, with a permanently paralyzed right arm. Though warned that he was taking 
serious risks in publishing his story, Mr. Patterson was anxious to give it to the world in order to 
clear up certain parts of his life that were obscure to his friends, but every precaution was taken 
to prevent his present location being discovered. Nevertheless, soon after the publication of the 
“Hip Sing” story—which created a sensation both in England and in America—the Author received 
a parcel, bearing the San Francisco postmark, which contained a human skull! Painted on the 
forehead was his old Chinese tong name—" Yet Sho”! Was it a warning, or was it sent as a 
joke by someone who knew the story of his connection with the Chinese? This narrative is the 
explanation—the story of an amazing persecution that has been going on intermittently for 


something like 


twenty-five years. 


HAD little conversation with the 
two Chinamen during the railroad 
ride south. I sat in the “ smoker ” 
j with them as far as Kalispell. They 
busied themselves with a game of 
“loo”; I became engrossed in a week-old news- 
paper I had found in the car, the first paper I had 
seen since I reached the ranch. J knew it would 
be wasted time to question the rascals; they 
would simply have replied with a bland ‘‘ No 
savvy.” At Kalispell, where we reached the main 
hne ot the Great Northern, I took a seat in the 
parlour car for the ride to Butte. I saw no more 
ot the Chinamen during the trip. 

1 had been away nearly six weeks when I once 
more reached Butte. The town was quiet—for 
Butte. Chinatown was also quiet. A large 
number of the leading Hip Sings were still in 
the penitentiary at Deer Lodge, whither they 
had been “ railroaded’” by an Irish justice 
after the raiding of Chinatown by the angry 
miners. 

No attention was paid to me upon my return, 


III. 


either by Li Gow or any other of my yellow- 
skinned “ blood-brothers.” 

The Chinese just then were “lying low” and 
biding their time. Li Gow, apparently, was 
satisfied to know that I was within reach when 
next I should be needed. The Tong mectings 
were rare and unimportant. I ceased attending 
them altogether. 

Nothing of particular interest happened to me 
during the balance of my stay in Butte that has 
not already been related in the Hip Sing story, 
up tothe day when I was discovered by one of the 
priests of the alcove in hiding at the home of 
Dr. Huie Lum. 

As [told in my former story, after my hiding- 
place was discovered by the evil priest. arranye- 
ments were at once put in hand for my flight 
from Butte. 

I was to join the following day, as a make- 
belief official, a party of high Chinese dignitaries 
who were bound for the Orient by boat from 
Seattle, Washington, after a tour in the States. 

Preparatory to what was to prove my final 
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“Another skull dropped out, this time decorated with my Tong name.” 


flight from the great mining-camp, I commenced 
to gather certain personal belongings from the 
club, the newspaper office where I had formerly 
worked, and from my desk in the office of the 
mining company, in whose employment I had 
recently been. 

Through the assistance of Reba Loo, I secured 
the aid of Dr. Lum’s Chinese house-servant, 
Mock Yee, a coolie whom the doctor had brought 
from China. He had no Tong affiliations, and the 
doctor and Reba Loo had full confidence in him. 
I got Mock Yee to take a note for me to Jim 
Miller. of the Inter-Mountain staff. I asked 
the latter to quietly collect certain papers and 


other articles I should need, pack them in two 
suit-cases he would find at the club, and leave 
these at the Inter-Mountain office, to be called 
for by the servant later. I told Miller enough of 
the situation I was in—he already knew about 
my Hip Sing experiences—to make him doubly 
cautious. 

Thad a note back from my old chum expressing 
the keenest sympathy for the predicament I was 
in, and promising to have my luggage ready for 
me in a couple of hours. 

It was dusk when Mock Yee came in with the 
suit-cases. He was a very old man, and he 
staggered under the weight of them. 


By my direction he carried them into the 
front room and set them on the floor. There were 
some photographs in the bags which I had pro- 
mised to show to Reba Loo. 

The “ Princess,” ever mindful of my safety, 
had the curtains drawn behind the Japanese 
screens, thus doubly shielding us from observa- 
tion by passers-by in the street. One electric 
light was turned on, but cast only a sickly 
yellow glow about the room, for electric lighting 
at the time, in Butte, was comparatively crude. 

The suit-cases were packed to their full 
capacity, and I had some little difficulty in 
loosening the straps and unfastening the catches. 

Finally one flew open with a jerk. Some round 
object dropped out and rolled several feet across 
the room. In the dim light I did not recognize 
what it was. It stopped almost at the feet of 
Reba Loo. She looked at it curiously for a 
moment, then bent down and picked it up. 

Fortunately, unlike the Chinese of the coolie 
class, the ‘ Princess”? was not superstitious. 
It was a human skull, and across its brow a 
legend was brush-painted in Cantonese. 

“Huh!” the demure little miss translated 
rapidly, a curl of contempt on her lip, “ ‘ Remember 
Hip Sing Oath!’ Why you keep such thing ? 
Why not throw ’way? Maybe this man die 
smallpox, how you know ?” She laid the grisly 
object on a chair beside her and looked at me. 

I turned my eyes curiously upon this most 
recent addition to my anatomical collection. 

“Tf he died of the smallpox, Reba Loo, he’s 
had lots of time to get over it,” I said, with a 
levity I scarcely felt. 

‘““Why keep? Why not throw ’way ? What 
you want keep such thing for when Tong men 
send you ? ” she insisted, severely. 

“There are several reasons, Reba Loo.” I 
answered, with assumed gravity. “ The first and 
most logical reason why I don’t throw it away 
is because I haven’t had time. I never saw the 
thing before. Secondly, this is the third of its 
kind my thoughtful Tong friends have sent me.” 

“You never saw before?” she repeated, 
wonderingly. ‘‘ Then how come get in your 
suit-case ?’”’ The “ Princess ” looked worried. 

““That’s what I’d like to know,” I said. and 
I was now serious. “ It certainly did not get there 
without human help. It’s not the one I found 
strung to my chandelier. I left that up at the 
ranch with the one I got there. How did it get 
there?” 

I fell to musing. 
soberly. 

“Hip Sing very smart. Two priests very 
smart.” she commented, enigmatically. 

* Well?” I asked. 


Reba Loo regarded me 
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“ P’r’aps was put in suit-case long time ago 
at club. ‘here are Chinamen at club. P’r’aps 
Li Gow, p’r'aps priests, have China waiter-men 
put there, scare you so you not go ‘way. Mist’ 
Meeler pack suit-cases big hurry, not see skull.” 

* P’raps they got Mock Yee to put it there,” 
I said, in a half-hantering tone, for which I was 
sorry immediately after. 

The “ Princess” looked hurt. ‘“ Mock Yee 
good man,” she said, quickly. “He not Hip 
Sing, not Ong Wah. Been our family China many 
years. Do you favour, not try injure you.” 

“IT beg your pardon, Reba Loo,” I said. con- 
tritely. * I was only in fun. Mock Yee’s all right. 
I reckon you had it right first guess. The skull 
must have been planted on me by the club- 
waiters.” 

I was now busily employed trying to open the 
second “grip,” not having found the photo- 
graphs I sought in the first one. 

This also, after considerable tugging at the 
straps, flew open with a bang. Another skull 
dropped out, this time decorated with my Tong 
name. 

“Skull number four announces its arrival.” 
I remarked, with a wry smile. ** My blood- 
brothers must have a good supply of them stored 
away somewhere, or else they’ve a convenient 
graveyard to draw on when necessary.” 

“ Skulls easy get, Chinatown,” said Reba Loo, 
in a sober voice. ‘* Many Chinamen die, many 
get kill when gamble, many get kill by Tong 
men. Not bury dead Chinamen America ; send 
bones back China bury. Skulls easy get.” 

“ But, why skulls all the time?” I asked. 
“Why don’t they vary things a little? I'm 
getting sick of skulls.” 

“Want keep before vour eyes, so you know 
what happen if traitor. Chinamen funny. Not 
write letters tell you something. Send you some- 
thing can see, something scare you, maybe sume- 
thing kill you.” 

“Nice comfortable habit,” I | commented, 
grimly. “ But however symbolical skulls may 
be, they don’t scare me, and they can’t kill me. 
If the Tong or the priests want me to take 
notice, they'll have to send me snakes or infernal 
machines. I’ve seen too many skulls.” 

* P’r’aps send vou Ov Wo ping ; that difl’rent.” 
Reba Loo said, encouragingly. 

“And what may that be ?” I asked. 

“Lots little red spiders in bottle. You open. 
spiders run all over you and bite, pretty soon 
you die,” she explained. 

Nothing eventful occurred during the rest of 
the evening. Dr. Lum and the “ Princess” spent 
a profitless hour trying to teach me Chinese 
chess, and at an early hour F retired because of 
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the coming daylight start for Puget Sound the 
next morning. I left the two skulls with Dr. 
Lun, telling him I should reclaim them later, 
if I ever returned. 

“ You goin’ live be old man ; come back after 
long time. Goin’ have great danger, goin’ get 
had inj’ry, but comin’ back, live be old man,” 
interposed the strange little ‘“ Princess” with 
the prophetic look in her  semi- oblique 
eyes I had often seen in them before. The 
prophecies of this clairvoyant child had nearly 
always come true within my own experiences. 
They came almost literally true as to my own 
future. 

“Thank you, Reba Loo,” I said, ‘ but I’m 
not sure whether the programme you have 
mapped out for me is desirable or not.” 

Reba Loo was staring into vacancy. I won- 


* Strangling, and ready to fight, I tried to struggle to my feet.” 


dered, not altogether cheerfully, what she saw 
there. 

When I arose the next morning, soon after 
sunrise, Mock Yee brought to my door a small 
square package which he said had been left at 
the house the night before I had retired by 
a white man, a derelict about town known only 
as ‘‘ Slim,” who had stated that Mr. Miller, of 
the Inter-Mountain, had sent it with his com- 
pliments. 

I opened it curiously and found fifty Perfecto 
Habanas of a well-known brand. Miller knew of 
my partiality for this particular cigar. I thought 
nothing of his parting gift except to mentally 
bless him for his thoughtfulness. I placed the 
cigars in my Gladstone bag for future con- 
sumption. 

The train bearing my Celestial friends and 


myself was but a few miles out of Butte that 
morning before I reached into the bag and drew 
out one of the cigars. Several members of the 
party were sitting in the smoking compartment 
of the Pullman car, but all of them declined my 
proffer of a weed. They were puffing away at 
some long-stemmed wooden pipes, filling the 
small room with an aroma which told me that 
opium was mixed with the tobacco. 

Carefully I clipped the end of the delicious- 
looking Perfecto, drew in several deep draughts, 
held the cigar under my nose to inhale the 
fragrance of the smoke, and then suddenly my 
head commenced to swim. My companions 
seemed to assume monstrous proportions and 
to be making hideous faces at me. Lights danced 
before my eves, and I lost consciousness. 

When I came to I found one of the Chinamen 
holding a handkerchief soaked in ammonia under 
my nose, which he now and then removed to 
permit another of the party to fetch me a sting- 
ing “swat” across the forehead with a wet 
towel. 

Strangling, and ready to fight, I tried to 
struggle to my feet, but several of the party held 
me down. 

My brain and vision cleared somewhat after 
a little while. I saw that two of the scientific 
members of the party had secured several of 
the Perfectos, and were breaking them into 
pieces and examining the leaf through micro- 


scopes. Frequently they sniffed the broken 
cigars. 
“* Soaked in ——” The senior mentioned a word 


in the Pekingese dialect which I did not under- 
stand. 

“‘ Had he smoked enough of the cigar, he would 
have lost his reason, or perhaps died. An almost 
odourless but deadly vegetable poison from the 
Yangtse country. Very fortunate he was so 
susceptible to the stuff as to take its effects 
early.” 

Fully recovered after a few moments, I knew 
now that Jim Miller had not sent me the Habanas. 
Once again evidently the priests had almost 
scored. 

* Persevering rascals,” I thought to myself, 
rather inconsequently. ‘‘ But they are certainly 
having bad luck.” 

The boat I boarded at Seattle lay to one night 
off Honolulu because of a storm. I entered my 
dimly-lighted state-room about eleven o’clock to 
find two human skulls rolling around the floor, 
and bouncing here and there with the vagaries 
of the madly-rolling and pitching freighter. 


THE 
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“ More skulls !"" I said, disgustedly, and kicked 
them under a lounge, where they somehow got 
caught. 

The followmg morning when I arose I re- 
covered the pair from their hiding-place hencath 
the sofa and examined them. They were evidently 
new skulls, fresh from their bleaching in the 
quicklime. ‘They had undoubtedly been stolen 
for my entertainment from one of the many 
consignments of dead Chinamen’s bones which 
go in the holds of all Oriental-bound ships from 
America. They were not decorated with Chinese 
characters as the other trophies had been. 

“T can’t understand why they've given me 
two skulls this time.” I thought. ** ‘That's six 
of ’em I've had to date.” I stored the pair away 
in a bag to add to my fast-growing collection 
when [ should return to America. 

No more skulls were actually sent to me by 
any of my “ blood-brothers.” though numerous 
other more or less exciting and dangerous “gifts” 
came along, to warn or intimidate me or to 
endanger my life. A full and categorical list 
of these would merely become monotonous. 

Many evil Chinese ‘ spells” were sought to 
be laid on me from time to time. Fetishes of 
various sorts, but all of evil portent, were sent 
to me, which were supposed by the more ignorant 
members of the Tong to ensure to their recipient 
disasters and catastrophes of many kinds. 

I do not think any of these things did me any 
harm. though sometimes they worried me a little. 
Latterly, I am glad to say, they have entirely 
ceased. 

What is to be the final destiny of murder Tongs 
and their “ gunmen ” in America is hard to tell. 
They were supposed to be pretty well exter- 
minated by the earthquake in San Francisco, 
the police raids in the cities of the Eastern United 
States, the explosions in Butte, and the Exclusion 
Act, prohibiting the entrance of coolies into the 
country. 

As I write. however. quite vigorous Tong war 
is being waged between what must be newly- 
organized Tonys in San Francisco. There are 
neither Hip Sings nor Ong Wahs involved, so it 
is of no great interest to me, but it proves the old 
spirit is not dead. 

I trust my personal experiences with the vellow 
men are now over for good. I have small doubt 
they are, except the imaginary ones I sometimes 
experience in my dreams—nightmares of skulls 
and snakes, intermingled with the evil faces of 
the two malignant pricsts who hated me so 
bitterly. But these, luckily, are only dreams ! 


END. 


The Mast-Shooters of 
Belgium. 


By A. PITCATIRN-KNOWLES., 


In the happy days before the war the villagers of Belgium and Northern France were passionately 


fond of archery competitions. conducted on quaint and novel lines, 


In this article Mr, Pitcairn. 


Knowles describes how these interesting contests were conducted, and prephesies that they will 


soon be resumed wnen the brutal invader is finally driven out. 


Tis rather diffieelt nowadays to realize 

that there was a time when the long- 
bow and cross-bow were used as 
weapons of war, and one would 
scarcely expect to find them being 
extensively employed in the twentieth century 
by the male population of any European 
country. I need scarcely emphasize that it was 
not the militarized German who, in the happy 
days before the war, went in for archery as an 
organized pastime ; it was in peace-loving Belgium 
and tranquil France that the ancient sport of 
archery still flourished. Let us try and forget, 
for a while, the horrors that those very districts 
of France and Belgium have since witnessed, 
and study some of the curious peace-time archery 
tournaments of Belgium. 

Nowhere has the cult of the bow and arrow 
maintained its popularity te the same extent 
as in Belgium and Northern France. Two sorts 
of archery are practised in these regions— shooting 
aux buttes or aux berceaux, and shooting a la 
perche. The former is somewhat similar to the 
kind of archery we are familiar with in this 
country. A target is aimed at and pointed arrows 
are used. In this article, however, I intend to 
deal exclusively with the other branch of the 
pastime, the tir @ la perche, this being the most 
popular of all recreations indulged in by the 
bourgeois class of both Belgium and France. 

In Flanders, which is the great centre of the 
tir a la perche, there is hardly a village which 
has not its archery ground, and I have known 
a school to possess its own perche where the 
bovs were initiated into the mysteries of le tir. 
A }rench publication called “ Le Tir & PAre” 
devotes four hundred pages to archery, and 
contains a list of archery clubs in Belgium. 
According to this work, there were no fewer than 
two hundred and forty-nine socicties practising 
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the ar ala perche, whilst a hundred and sixty- 
one devoted themselves to the less popular fr 
aux berceaux. 1 cannot say whether this list 
is complete, but it certainly fails to give one an 
idea as to how many archery grounds Belgium 
possesses, as a very large number which I am 
personally acquainted with are not mentioned. 

But at is the wr ala perche? you will 
be asking. Let me explain. In the centre of the 
ground stands a mast, usually about a hundred 
and fifteen feet in height. At the very top of 
this mast. or perche, is a perpendicular iron. 
bar bearing from six to ten horizontal bars of 
graduated lengths. the upper ones being the 
shortest... On the horizontal pieces which form, 
a pyramid pins are affixed tu carry the wooden. 
“ birds.” 

These oiseaux are tiny wooden objects, 
supposed to resemble birds, and adorned with 
more or less elaborate bunches of feathers. To 
each of them a specific value is attached, the 
largest ones. placed at the top of the mast, being 
of the greatest value as prizes. The bird which 
is given the place of honour at the very top of the, 
pyramid. perched by itself several feet above the 
others, is called the “ cock.” the smaller ones at 
the points of the cross-pieces representing the 
hens, a further distinction being made between 
big and small hens. ‘The cock and the hens form 
the class of oiseaux supérieurs—upper birds 
—whilst all the other birds, those affixed to 
the pins, are merely ofseaux (birds), petits 
otseaux (small birds), or guctteurs (look-out men). 
In some districts the smaller birds are named 
canes (female ducks), or cailles (quails). 

It is the business of the archer to hit a wooden 
“bird? with his arrow with sufficient force to, 
knock it off its pin and cause it to fall to the 
earth, a feat which is seldom accomplished by | 
mere luck. The following illustration represents 
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structed entirely of lattice-work have fought out a match in 1890 at Saint 
steel. Among the large numbers Maurice, staking a hundred francs each, and 
I have seen in Belgium this is shooting from six in the morning till seven 
the only one of its kind, the in the evening with but half an hour’s break for 
others being generally simple lunch. During these eleven hours each competitor 
wooden perches consisting of a shot thirteen hundred arrows, a feat representing 
long pole, heavily weighted at the an enormous outlay of physical energy. 


[ @ very up-to-date perche con- the other a sportsman from Lille, are said to 


bottom and working on a pivot, The arrows, shot into the air with tremendous 

| so that the attendants are enabled _ force, rise to a great height, and on returning to 

to raise or lower it when neces- _ the ground are capable of seriously injuring com- 

sary, in order to attach or repair __ petitors and onlookers. As a protection against 

| the birds. Thecost of an ordinary accidents mushroom-shaped shelters and other 
full-sized perche is often as much places of protection are provided. The boys 

| as fifteen hundred to two thou- whose duty it is to pick up the arrows as they 
sand francs. fall to the ground have to protect their heads, 


The tips of the arrows are — shoulders, and backs by wearing thick umbrella- 


made of horn, and are flat-topped. shaped straw hats of enormous proportions 

The wooden “ birds” are pretty The man appointed to call out the names 
firmly attached to their pins, and of the competitors and announce decisions of 
it often happens that an arrow — importance has likewise a protecting roof over his 
will hit one without loosening it. head. ‘This is especially needed when he is seated 
In order to excel at mast-shoot- at the foot of the perche, a spot where arrows 


ing, therefore, the archer needs fall incessantly throughout the competition. 


A modem “ perche ” 
constructed entirely 
steel, 
strength as 
well as. skill 
and*a good 
eFex-Very 
powerful bows 
are used. 
Those un- 
accustomed to 
handling the 
bow andarrow 
can have no 
idea how diffi- 
cult it is to 
shoot accu- 


rately at A general view of an oidinary wood-n “perche,” of mast, working on a rivet. The mast has just been lowerea +0 
a target a to let the men attech the birds to the iron pyramid. In the background the shooters’ roofed-over shelter, from 
Hundred d where they watch the proceedings. 

undred an 


fifteen feet above one’s head, using at the same An English writer. trying to explain’ the 
time sufficient strength to bring down the bird. | Frenchman’s enthusiasm for archery, once write 


Some of the competitors, however, devclop as follows :— 
amazing skill. Two shooters, one a Belgian, “Unlike his English counterpart, who sccks 
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his relaxation by + 


attending a football 
match and mauling 
the umpire when he 
does not approve 
of his decision, the 
French ouvrier, his 
day’s work being 
finished, repairs to 
the comparative 
solitude of the 
Jardin de V’Arc, 
and there practises 
the peaceful sport 
of archery, Pro- 
bably this is typical 
of their different 
nature.” 

If he had said 
this of the Belgian 
he would have been 
nearer the truth. 
The Frenchman 
may not be quite 
so hard on the 
umpire at football 
matches, but a 
crowd of angry 
French _racegoers 
has been known to 
demolish the stands 
and set fire to the 
pari mutuel, where- 
as the Belgian will 
accept the most 
Startling verdict of 
an erring judge 
without becoming 
really bad-tem- 
pered. I myself 
have witnessed a 
judge placing the 
first two horses in 
the wrong order 
three times within 

* two days on a crowded Belgian racecourse without 
the disappointed backers becoming riotous or 
aggressive. 

One has ample opportunity to admire the 
Belgian’s wonderful self-command at his favourite 
archery competitions. Everything runs smoothly, 
without any disputes or objections of importance, 
and amateur and professional seem to be able to 
compete in perfect harmony. 

Speaking of professionalism, it must not be 
imagined that archery in Belgium would flourish 
to the same extent if there were no pecuniary 
advantages attached to it. There is plenty of 


Attaching the “birds” to the iroa pyramid at the top of the ™ perche.” 
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professionalism in 
connection with 
Belgian archery, 
and many a simple- 
living Flemish 
country youth or 
working man 
makes quite a com- 
fortable income, 
apart from _ his 
wages, through 
practising the art of 
the tir a la perche. 
In the smaller com- 
petitions or parties 
ordinatres the 
“cock” is worth 
but a modest 
five-franc piece, 
a “hen” four, a 
“ duck” three, and 
an “ ordinary bird” 
two francs, but the 
big events may 
prove quite profit- 
able to the expert 
shooter. 

~ It is said that at 
a meeting in 1892 
the little town of 
Antoing, near 
Tournai, put up a 
“ cock” worth ten 
thousand francs, 
the next largest 
bird being valued . 
at three hundred 
francs. There were 
four perches, carry- 
ing a total of two 
hundred and forty 
birds, representing’ 
no less than fifty 
thousand francs in 
prizes. 

Each competitor had to subscribe fifty francs 
in stakes, which was evidently considered a very 
heavy contribution, as payment could be made 
within ten months. In recent years, during the 
period preceding the war, no such monster prize 
competitions were held. Quite a big affair for 
modern times was the Ostend meeting not so 
many years ago, when the King of the Belgians 
cup was competed for and money prizes to the 
amount of three thousand four hundred francs 
attracted the “‘ cracks ” from all parts of North- 
western ‘Europe. Heyst and Blankenberghe 
have offered thousand-franc prizes, with nearly a 
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‘Watching a champion dispatch the arrow. 


hundred smaller ones added to the “ grand prix” 
to provide those who failed to bring down the 
“cock ” with good sport and possibly a reward 
for their efforts. 

At a meeting at which perhaps seventy or 
eighty smaller “ birds ” worth twelve francs are 
being competed for, a bag 
of pelits oiseaux may repre- 
sent quite a remunerative 
day’s work, It is quite a 
usual thing for the profes- 
sional, who has to study 
francs and centimes before 
glory and reputation, to 
concentrate all his attention 
on the more numerous and 
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more easily obtained small birds instead of 
aiming at the big prizes, so as to get his stake 
back and possibly clear something extra before 
attempting the difficult ‘shots at the more 
valuable birds, placed at the extreme points of 
the pyramid. 

At one meeting T was present at T could 
not help noticing a couple of shooters who 
seemed to treat the whole affair purely as 
a matter of business. I ascertained that 
they were father and son, simple country 
folk living from hand to mouth on what 
they managed to win at the 
archery meetings. ‘They were 
by no means expert shooters, 
but steady practice year after 


A moment of suspense. 
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Selecting the arrows 
inder the mushroom- 


shaped shelter 


The arrow collector, with his quaint head-protector, bringing lucky shooter the bird just 


shot down, 


year had enabled them to reach a certain 
standard of efficiency which guaranteed them 
sufficient success to make ends meet without 
having to work at a trade. I was told that 
they made their way on foot from one meeting 
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to another throughout the season, carrying their 
meals in their pockets. 

At one time an attempt was made to separate 
professionals and amateurs, but the stakes 
obtained in the separate events 
proved insufficient, and so it 
was decided to make no dis- 
tinction, with the result that 
among the competitors one 


finds side by side the real 
sportsman seeking — relaxation 


and entertainment and the 
shooter who is merely attracted 
by the financial aspect of the 
sport. 

In order to enable the 
organizers of the chief meetings 
to attract as many competitors 
as possible the most important 
competitions are held at  dif- 
ferent periods, and, if possible, 
at not too great a distance 
from each other, so that long 
journeys from meeting to meet- 
ing are avoided. ‘he entries 
are often very numerous. ‘The 
chief Ostend mecting, for 
instance, has been attended by 
over three hundred shooters, 
and during the height of the 
summer there are so many 
competitions that very often 
large numbers have to be held 
simultaneously on the same 
days. 

It goes without saying that 
so popular a sport cannot exist 
without having its doings re- 
corded by a sympathctic Press, 
but one would hardly expect 
to find as many as five peri- 
odicals occupying themselves 
exclusively with archery. La 
Fleche Belge, Le Guillaume 
Tell, De Wipschuiter, De Stalen 
Handboog, and De Gent-che 
Handboogschuiter, all devote 
their columns to Belgian archery 
and the cult of the long-bow and 
the cross-bow. 

The organization of the shoots 
is yenerally as follows. ‘The 
organizing society decides upon 
a certain sum to be given as prizes for three or 
five‘ upper birds.” The shooters pay an entrance 
fee slightly more than the individual value of the 
small birds, the number of the latter being, as 
a rule, equal to the number of the competitors. 


If the perche 
cannot hold the 
full number of 
birds necessary 
they are added 
gradually as the 
others are shot 
down. If at the 
time decided 
upon for the 
closing of the 
meeting the birds 
are not accounted 
for the prize- 
money still 
Temaining over is 
equally divided 
among the 
shooters. Special 
prizes are 
generally 
awarded to the 
clubs represented 
by the largest 
number of 
shooters, to the 
clubs _ travelling 
the greatest dis- 
tance, and so on. 
As’ a rule the 
corporation 
of the town con- 
cerned makes all 
the arrangements 
and pays the 
expenses. A 
good influx of 
visitors means 
money in the 
pockets of the 
innkeepers and 
shopkeepers, 
a few days of 
merriment for 
the population of 
the district, and 
an advertisement 
for a rising sea- 
side village or 
ambitious pro- 
vincia] town. 
Thus both hosts 
and visitors score, 
and all are con- 
tented. 

In the villages 
it is by no means 
unusualtopresent 
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Some, of the, larger 
“ birds,’ 


—— ne 
Sometimes hares, turkeys, rabbits, and beefsteaks are given as prizes—On this occasion a fish is presented 
to every winner. 
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hares, pheasants, turkeys. hams. or heefsteaks as 
prizes instead of hard cash. One of the quaintest 
posters I came across in Flanders, drawing atten- 
tion to one of these original competitions, read 
as follows :— 


TOWN OF LIER. 


“ MONDAY, OCTOBER 12TH. 
At the Hof van Beieren. 


One hundred francs and fifteen heefsteaks 
gratis ! For every one of the fifteen birds remain- 
ing over at the last, the shooter making a hit 
will be presented with a beefsteak and potatoes. 

Commencing at 10am. ‘Terminating at 
1 p.m. 

In the afternoon from 2 p.m. to the evening, 
three hundred francs and two hares gratis ! 


I was able to obtain snapshots of an almost 
equally quaint competition. One of the scenes I 
witnessed is represented in the lower photograph 
on the previous page. This was taken on the oc- 
casion of the fish prize competition held annually 
at a seaside town towards the end of September. 
The feature of this competition is that every 
winner receives a fish of some sort. A really 
splendid fish, fresh from the market, is the much- 
appreciated extra prize for the champion who 
bags the “ cock,” whilst some less valuable finny 
specimen is presented to each of those who bring 
down a“ hen” ora “ duck,” and a more humble 
but by no means despised dried fish is the acknow- 
ledgment of the least glorious achievement—the 
bagging of a simple “ bird.” 

‘These amusing festivals are, needless to say, 
the source of much hilarity, and many a serious 
Belgian pére de famille is seen bubbling over with 
jey when he returns to his family circle in the 
proud possession of his quaint trophy in the shape 
of a diminutive dried flatfish or codling. 

One of the Belgian archery clubs has kept up 
a quaint old custom which provides its members 
with a very enjoyable evening of amusement and 


good sport once a year, on @ certain day in mid- 
winter. A table is set out for the members with 
an array of all sorts of attractive eatables. At 
the other end of the room a target is attached to 
the wall, covered by a cloth on which a ham, 
a leg of mutton, a tur! cheese, and all sorts 
of other articles of food are painted, correspond- 
ing exactly with the eatables placed on the table. 
The archers, one by one, face the target and shoot 
an arrow, aiming at whatever object appeals most 
to their palate. If the shooter pierces the picture 
of the ham he promptly sits down to enjoy a 
helping of jambon, whilst his neighbour, who may 
have aimed at the turkey, but hit the cheese, 
will have to begin his meal with Gruyére, and 
subsequently renew his attempt to procure a piece 
of the much-desired bird. Thus the banquet 
proceeds, each shooter having to prove that he 
can handle his bow skilfully before he can satisfy 
his appetite. 

Some of the Belgian archery societies possess 
club houses containing an abundance of priceless 
treasures and relics, reminding one of the spacious 
days of old. The house of the Society of St. 
Sebastian in Bruges, which has a very ancient 
origin, is particularly interesting. It is full of 
valuable paintings, jewellery, and beautiful old 
pictures. The club is able to boast of having had 
Queen Victoria of England among its members. 
She joined in 1843, and in 1893 presented a cup 
to the club to commemorate the fiftieth year 
of her membership. King Charles II. also did 
this club the honour of becoming a member, and 
is said to have presented it with a silver mace. 

Those who are interested in the preservation 
and revival of old customs will be happy to know 
that even the revolutionary influences of this war 
are not likely to damp the ardour of the Belgian 
archer. If I have not misjudged the Belgians, 
especially the Flemings, there will be no weaken- 
ing of their enthusiasm for this interesting 
old pastime, and the perches which Prussian 
dynamite may demolish will soon be replaced 
by new ones when the invader is finally driven 
out of that devastated but indomitable and 
unchangeable country, 


The Unlucky Motor-Boat | 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. E. WIGFULL. 


There is no such thing as luck, scientific people tell you, loftily; but it is difficult to explain the 


misfortunes that dogged the “Jean” 


on any other basis. 


She was not only unlucky in herself, 


but she involved her owner in all sorts of additional trouble. 


IN 1912 I returned to England from 
Central Africa with the intention of 
purchasing a motor-boat to take out 
to the Belgian Congo, so that I could 
explore and shoot big game up the 
numerous tributaries of the Congo River. Wishing 
to get the most useful craft with the least possible 
outlay, I began searching through the papers to 
find what I wanted. At last I came across an 
advertisement of what seemed just the boat 
I required, so I arranged with the owner to go 
and see her. 

I found a nice-looking craft, forty-five feet in 
length, with a nine and a half feet beam, and 
fitted with a good-sized cabin. The chief thing 
that took my fancy, however, was her extremely 
shallow draught. The proprictor—who built boats 
and ran a lot of pleasure craft on the Thames— 
informed me that she had been designed to carry 
trippers up and down the river, but finding that 


she did not pay he was prepared to sell her at 


a loss. 

“« T have been a successful business man all my 
life,’’ he said, ‘‘ and she is my one and only bad 
speculation, so I am prepared to accept a low 
figure to cut my poor judgment.” 

Knowing nothing about motor-boats I was 
not prepared to settle the deal at once, so, after 


arranging to come back with a qualified engincer, 
I took my leave. I soon found the man I wanted, 
and we returned together. 

The engineer, after careful inspection and a 
trial trip, told me that the craft was a bargain, 
whereupon I concluded the deal, I:ttle knowing 
what expense, worry, and ill-luck that boat was 
to bring me. 

I instructed the engineer to fix up an electric- 
light installation for the cabin and a searchlight 
in the bows, so that I could shoot at night. ‘This 
work occupied some weeks. The cabin was then 
taken down and packed, ready for shipment to 
the Congo. I christened the launch Jean, and, the 
work being finished, decided to test her, so went 
on a short trip. She was certainly on her best 
behaviour, and quite ready for the sea voyage. 

Accordingly I arranged with a well-known firm 
of shipping agents to insure and ship her out as 
soon as possible, and then left for the Congo 
myself. 

A few weeks after landing, just as I was looking 
forward with pleasurable anticipation to the 
arrival of the motor-boat, I received a tetter 
saving that the Jean, while waiting at Gravesend 
to be taken across to Antwerp, had broken from 
her moorings, but that she had been salvaged by 
a waterman—at a cost of five pounds. At Antwerp’ 
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she had had to he repaired through slight damage 
caused by colliding with a barge—cost, eight 
pounds ten shillings. She was now, however, on 
her way to Africa by the steamer Bonny. 

When the Bonny arrived at Matadi, the shipping 
port of the Belgian Congo, I found that the 
steamer had encountered ro igh weather on the 
voyage out, and that my unfortunate launch 
had broken adrift, a great hole having been 
knocked in her starboard side and parts of the 
cabin having also been smashed. This was 
exceedingly annoying, as it meant delay. As I had 
instructed the firm who shipped her to insure 
the craft, I imagined there would be no out-of- 
pocket expens I had the damage assessed by 
Lloyd’s, the assessment costing me twenty pounds, 
and, having received the necessary papers, sent 
them to the shipping agents in support of my 
claim. Imagine my surprise to receive a reply 
to the effect that she had only been insured 
against total loss, so that I should have to meet 
all the charges. 

My next difficulty was with the 
railway company. It was im- 
possible to get the launch to 
Kinchassa by river on account 
of the numerous rapids, and the 
railway company refused to take 
her on account of her length and 
breadth. However, after a lot of 


“It struck the flies and thea pcashed ate, my launch, 


discussion and argument, 
they said they would 
endeavour to get her up 
to Kinchassa, the Congo 
River port, if I would 
accept all risks. The train 
left on a Sunday morning, 
with the boat firmly fixed 
on two large trucks. When 
half the distance had been traversed it was 
found that one of the axles of the carriage was 
on fire, and before it could be extinguished the 
tarpaulin covering my poor boat also caught 
alight, causing the launch to be badly scorched. 

I had arranged with the Huileries du Congo 
Belge, who had a shipping yard at Kinchassa, 
to receive the craft and fit her up so that I could 
start on my voyage up the river without delay, 
On arrival she was taken off the trucks and placed 
on the slips at the bottom of the railway line. 
While the workmen were busy effecting the neces- 
Sary repairs a native working in the yard released 
the brakes of an empty railway van, which. being 
on an incline, started gaily down towards 
the slips, gaining speed a: it came. The men had 


just time to get out of the way when it struck 
the slips and. then crashed into my launch, 
badly damaging the propeller. 

After this mishap, which the foreman told me 
would need some weeks to repair, I began to take 
a dislike to my purchase : she seemed to attract 
trouble as a magnet does steel. However, being 
anxious to get her afloat, I engaged a German 
engineer, who had been “ sacked” from one of 
the deep-sea boats for mutiny and had just come 
out of prison. I thought myself extremely lucky 
in getting hold of a qualified engineer, and leaving 
him with instructions to hurry the work along 
I went off on a trip after elephant. accompanied 
by a Turk whom I had found also looking for 
a job. 

Thad been away ten days when I received a 
letter from the shipyard asking me to remove the 
German because he was retarding the work by 
arriving in an intoxicated condition every morn- 
ing and quarrelling with the men. Leaving the 
Turk in charge of the camp I took train to 
Kinchassa, and on arrival found that I had come 
just in time. I learned that my Hun was staying 
at a Portuguese hotel, receiving any amount of 
credit by stating he was my partner. He was 
nearly always the worse for drink, and had 
never done any work. On getting these parti- 
culars I went round to the hotel and found my 
would-be “ partner” sitting down with four other 
Germans at one of the small tables in the saloon, 
engaged in drinking iced lager beer. Most of the 
other tables were occupied by a cosmopolitan 
crowd of nearly every nationality except British. 

When the engineer saw me he looked very 
much surprised, but, thinking I knew nothing of 
his little doings, promptly invited me to have 
a drink. 

Tcurtly refused, and at once tackled him about 
the way he had been behaving. After telling him 
in pretty plain language what I thought of him, 
Tended up by saying that he was no longer in 
my employ. He then turned nasty, declaring 
that he did not want my work, was glad he had 
finished, and that I had better pay him then and 
there to save further trouble. I informed him 
that I was willing to pay for any work that he 
had done, but so far as I could see he had done 

nothing. This brought on a storm of abuse, and 
the German shouted that he wanted a month’s 
pay, and another month's money in lieu of notice. 
I promptly told him he would be a very lucky 
man if he got it. and had started to leave the 
hotel when I was stopped by the proprietor and 
one of the Germans with whom he had been 
drinking. The proprietor wanted me to settle the 
engineer’s bill, which amounted to a considerable 
sum. The other man wanted me to promise to 
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deduct four hundred francs from his pay, because 
he had lent him that sum on condition that it 
was paid back out of his first month’s salary. 
I told them I could not be responsible for any 
debts, and that they must get the money the 
best way they could from the man whom they 
had so foolishly trusted. Realizing they would 
get no money from the engineer, the pair began 
to make themselves extremely objectionable, and 
tried to intimidate me into paying. Things looked 
like developing into an all-round shindy, but 
finally I swept the German who was barring my 
exit out of the way and passed into the street. 
Proceeding to the shipyard, I told them that the 
engineer was no longer in my employ, and that 
on no account must he be allowed to approach 
the launch. The foreman congratulated me on 
getting rid of a drunken, useless man, and said 
he hoped to launch the boat within the next 
few days, when the work would be finished while 
she was in the water. 

Next morning I returned to my camp fully 
expecting to find that tne Turk had also been 
playing tricks while I was away, and was relieved 
to find things all right. We remained there 
another three days, and then went down to 
Kinchassa, to be present at the launching of the 
Jean. After securing two nice rooms at a Belgian 
hotel I strolled over to the shipyard just in time 
to see my motor-boat enter the water with a 
mighty splash. The carpenter informed me that 
he had greased the slips, and that she had taken 
the water like a duck. I felt quite proud of her 
again when I saw: how gay she looked, with the 
Union Jack proudly floating in the breeze. True, 
T had been unlucky with her up till now, but she 
looked spick and span in her natural element, 
and I began to think that all my troubles were 
over. I stepped on board, and the work remaining 
to be done was pointed out to me. 

But my luck was still out. The following day, 
about ten o’clock, I received a paper from a native 
policeman, which on perusal proved to be a 
summons to attend the court to answer a claim 
made by Herr X——, my precious engineer, for 
wages due. On arrival I found X. there with 
two of his German friends. He greeted me with 
a sarcastic smile, but, taking no notice of him, 
I sat down in a chair till our case was called. 
In a few minutes we were summoned before the 
judge, and I was asked why I had not paid the 
engineer his wages. I promptly replied that I did 
not owe the man anything. The German then 
gave his version, and his friends, who had not 
been there when I engaged him, backed him up 
in all sorts of lies. I was soon able to squash them 
by producing the agreement I had made with 
xX Which was to the effect that I could 
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“The handle, catching the boy in the chest, knocked him overboard.” 


dismiss him at any moment without his having 
ary claim upon me. I also remarked that I had 
advanced him five pounds on engaging him, and 
showed the receipt for the amount, adding that 
in my estimation it was five pounds wasted, as 
he had never done any work. The judge, being 
satisfied that there was no claim against me, 
dismissed the case. 

On reaching the street I started off ahead, 
closely followed by the Germans, who made loud 
remarks about * those swines of Englishmen,” 
till I felt like turning round and going for them ; 
but not wishing to make a disturbance in the 
public street I refrained, contenting myself with 
the thought that I would get my chance later 
in some quiet spot, where there would be no fear 
of interruption. 

On arriving at the hotel I found that the Turk 
had gone down to the boat, so I followed him 
there. To my surprise 1 found him engaged in 
a hot argument with the Germans, and on asking 
what the trouble was, learned that X laid 
claim to a case of electric-light fittings. and had 
tried to go aboard and seize them, but had been 
stopped by the Turk. It looked as if they were 
coming to blows, and as both men were well over 
six feet and strongly built, there were certainly 
Prospects of an interesting contest, but they 
contented themsclves by slanging each other. 

When X had finished with the Turk he 
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turned his attention to 
me, threatening to set 
fire to the boat that 
night. I informed him 
that if I found him near 
the launch after ten 
o'clock I would put a 
bullet through him. 
Then, having had enough 
of his talk, and seeing 
we were alone near the 
river, I told him to clear 
out or I would make him, 
whereupon he retreated © 
hurriedly. Thinking he 
might attempt to put his 
threat about burning the 
boat into execution, I 
slept on board that night, 
but nothing happened. 
The Jean having been 
recaulked and varnished, 
and her engines wired 
ready for her trial trip, 
I purchased ten twelve- 
gallon drums of petrol 
and had the petrol tanks 
filled. Then one of the 
boys was told to crank her up. Firmly grasping 


“the handle, he gave a few turns, but as ill-luck 


would have it she back-fired, and the handle, 
catching the boy in the chest, knocked him over- 
board. We fished him out of the water and, seeing 
he was badly hurt, sent him ashore to the doctor. 
Then another boy tried to start the engines, 
only to receive a kick from the handle, which 
took some skin off his arm. Fearing someone 
would get killed or seriously injured if we went 
on like this, we sent up to the yard and asked 
the motor engineer to come down and see what 
was wrong. When he arrived, he examined the 
carburettor and engines, and said the fault lay 
in the sparking-plugs. After cleaning and re- 
placing them, he said that she was now all right, 
and told one of the boys to start her, but he 
refused, saying she was a “Sbad devil.” The 
engineer therefore started to crank her up him- 
self, only to reccive a dose of the same unpleasant 
medicine that the engines had handed out to the 
natives. He got no sympathy from the interested 
watchers—their faces showed only amusement— 
so again he tackled her, but with the same result. 
He then declared he would have to overhaul the 
engines carefully and find out where the trouble 
lav, but the examination would have to be 
postponed till the morning because he had some 
pressing work to finish. As he failed to tum up 
in the morning, I sent him a message asking what 


cime he was coming. The boy returned saying 
that “the white man did not want to’ do any 
more to the boat. because he got hurt yesterday.” 
Being anxious to proceed on my voyage up the 
river, I went to the vard and saw the engineer 
myself. He admitted he did not like the thought 
of the job, but I persuaded him to have another 
try, and we went back to the boat together. 

It ‘took the engineer the whole of that day 
and part of the next before he got the engines to 
work. As soon as he had succeeded we went for 
a short run, and the /ean behaved fairly well, 
only stopping twice. Everything being now 
ready, we got our luggage on ‘board, intending 
to proceed up the Kwilu river. 

The night before our departure the super- 
intendent of the Huileries Company informed 
me that he was sending two strong tugs, each 
towing a barge, up to Leverville, which was 
situated about four days’ journey .up the river, 
and that if I cared for the idea he would instruct 
the captain of the larger tug, the Kwilu, to take 
the two barges one on each side, and leave the 
Inzia, the smaller tug, to take my boat. I fell in 
with the proposition at once, knowing I should 
thus save a considerable sum in petrol, and also 
have the advantage of being with a captain who 
I naturally concluded would know the dangers 
of the river. We were soon tied up alongside the 
Insia, and with the Kwilu leading we started, 
amidst the cheers of the onlookers. 

We made good speed, but after travelling for 
about an hour it was discovered that the wood- 
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“The first gust that struck us made the ‘Jean’ pa:t company with the stout little tug.” 


stack on board the /nsfa was on fire. Before 
leaving, the tug had taken on board a good 
supply of fuel, the engines being wood-stoked, 
and with the heat it had caught alight—near my 
unfortunate launch, of course. Having a large 
number of drums of petrol on board, besides 
several cases of ammunition, it was clear that 
if prompt action was not taken my boat would 
be blown to smithereens. Accordingly I hastily 
made my boys get all the vessels that would hold 
water, and then we scrambled on to the Inzia. 
We soon managed to get the fire under, and to 
make sure that the logs underneath would not 
smoulder into flames again I made the crew of 
the /nzia, assisted by my boys, restack the wood. 

I found the captain was a Sierra Leone “ boy,” 
who was making his first trip up the Kwilu, and 
the only information I could get from him about 
the journey was that if things went all right we 
ought to strike the mouth of the Kwilu on the 
fourth day out. But luck was against us, for in 
the afternoon we managed to strike a sandbank 
with such goodwill that it took us about three 
hours to get off. Worse trouble was to come. 
About six o’clock that night a tornado came along 
which whipped the water of the river into a raging 
sea. The first gust that struck us made the Jean 
part company with the stout little tug, ripping 
away all the brass fittings around which the 
ropes were tied. We shipped a good deal of 
water, and I thought we should get dashed on to 
some trees or rocks, as the current was running 
about six knots. The captain of the /nzia, 
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realizing our danger, promptly came to our 
rescue, and we managed to make fast again. 
We at once headed for the bank, where we 
stayed all night, but had very little sleep owing 
to the presence of millions of vicious mosquitoes, 
which insisted on feeding on our weary bodies. 

Next morning we fell in with the Kwzlu. The 
captain had left the barges at a village, and had 
come back to look for us, thinking we might have 
been damaged in the storm. He touk my boat 
in tow, and we soon arrived at the place where 
he had left the barges. Before casting off from 
his tug I asked if I could not remain alongside 
in place of one of the barges, which could be 
towed by the Jnzia instead of by the Jean. At first 
he objected, but after a while agreed to let the 
Jean remain alongside till we reached the Kwilu, 
and again we started. 

The Kwilu was a very fine tug, about twice the 
size of the Jnzia. The captain had a nice cabin 
to himself, and I sat in it with him chatting about 
the country. He told me he did not know the 
Kwilu river, his previous voyages having been 
up the Ubanji,in French territory. Ile had been 
captain on a trading steamer, but had unfor- 
tunately sunk her through trying to run over 
some rocks, and only one of the crew besides 
himself had been saved. ‘This information was 
certainly not very cheerful, and I began to feel 
a bit anxious. I asked him to show me the chart 
of the river. It revealed any number of dangerous 
spots, marked in red ink. I then asked the captain 
to point out where we were, whereupon he made 
a sweeping gesture, saying we might be between 
two specified spaces, many miles apart, but that 
he could not tell for certain. However, he con- 
soled me with the remark that we should be able 
to find out when we put into a wood station to 
take fuel. 

After this unsatisfactory and disquieting con- 
versation I returned to my own boat. The Fates 
being kind, we managed to reach the mouth of 
the Kwilu on the eighth day. Here the captain 
warned me he would have to be careful owing 
to a very strong cross-current which made this 
part of the river a whirlpool. It was necessary, 
he declared, to turn the nose of the steamer at 
half speed till the current was reached, and then 
to rush through at full speed. 

When we came to the dangerous spot I went 
and stood beside the captain. I must confess 
I felt a little nervous. We started at half speed, 
and then he rang the telephone for full speed, but 
in his nervousness pushed the lever to “‘ stop.” 
The engines, of course, promptly stopped, and 
the craft, being caught by the current full on the 
port side, heeled dangerously over. The captain 
frantically pulled the lever over to full speed, and 


the gallant Kwilu, gathering way, pluckily pulled 
us safely out of danger. ‘Ihe captain remarked 
that the only thing that saved us from turning 
turtle was having the barge on one side and the 
launch on the other. When we started to turn 
over I thought our end was in sight, and I have 
no wish to experience the sensation again. 

We proceeded up the Kwilu for four days 
without further mishap. Deciding it was now 
time to start hunting, we parted company with 
the larger boat and began our preparations for 
going ashore. ‘The ‘Turk had been suffering from 
fever, and had been in the cabin, but by the time 
we parted with the Awrlu he was himself again. 
We tied up the launch near a native mission 
station, and inquired if elephant had been 
damaging their crops. The native parson 
promptly told us that there were no elephant in 
that part, but if we proceeded up the river a 
day’s journey we should come across plenty. 
Not liking the look of the man, I proceeded to 
the gardens, about two miles from the village, 
and there found quite a lot of elephant spoor, 
some as recent as that very morning. I asked 
a raw native why the mission “ boy ” had tried 
to mislead me. He replied that the boy had 
a rifle of his own, and was in the habit of going 
out shooting buffalo, selling the meat at his own 
price, and making a lot of money. If the white 
man came shooting elephant, he went on, the 
natives of the surrounding villages would get 
plenty of meat for nothing, and the mission 
“boy” would therefore lose his source of income. 

While I was talking to the native quite a lot 
of others gathered round, begging and praying 
of me to stay and kill off some of the destructive 
beasts which were damaging their banana planta- 
tions, and continually robbing them in one way 
or another. After promising to stay a few days 
and kill elephant I returned to the boat and told 
the Turk what I had heard and seen. He was 
eager to go out first thing in the morning to try 
and bag a tusker, and as I was anxious to see 
what he could:do,I let him go without me. 

His start was nearly tumed into a tragedy. 
Some of the natives had come to the boat with 
eggs and fowls, and were standing in little groups, 
when the Turk started down the plank for the 
shore, carrying my Express rifle. Just as he was 
stepping on to the bank the rifle went off; the 
bullet, striking the ground at the feet of some 
women and children, threw a shower of earth up 
into their faces. They fell back with screams, 
and thinking some had been injured I jumped 
on to the bank, but luckily found they were only 
frightened. Then I went for the Turk, asking 
him why he had loaded the rifle. His excuse was 
that he thought he might come across elephant 


“The bullet, striking the ground at the feet of some women and children, 
threw a shower of earth up into their faces.” 


just after leaving the boat. I realized that he 
had never been after big game before, and gave 
him a little lecture on the dangers of loading 
a rifle before you are hot on the trail of your 
quarry. Seeing he was nearly as frightened as 
the natives, I did not rub it in, but told my gun- 
bearer, who was an old, experienced hunter, and 
had been with me for years, to instruct the Turk 
what to do, and at the same time see that he did 
not run into danger. 

About midday the Turk returned with one 
of the local natives, and spun me a tale of how 
he had been through terrible dangers. ‘They 
had come across a lone bull elephant about 
four miles away. The Turk at once fired and, to 
use his own words, “‘ wounded him mortally.” 
The beast, however, managed to get away into 
a patch of timber. After waiting some time they 
followed him. Shimoo, the gun-bearer, tracked 
the animal by the blood-spoor to see if he was 
dead, while the Turk waited near a good tree in 
case he required another shot. Hearing nothing 
from Shimoo, he sat down to smoke his pipe, 
when all of a sudden he was startled by a rifle- 
shot quite close at hand, and the elephant rushed 
out, nearly trampling him to death. However, 
he managed to escape from the infuriated beast 
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and, seeing no sign of Shimoo, returned 
to the boat feeling very much shaken. 

I ordered him to go and lie down, took 
the rifle myself, and told the native to 
direct me to the scene of the adventure. 
Thad not gone more than a mile when I 
met my hoy Shimoo carrying an elephant’s 
tail, and got the story from him. When 
they came across the elephant the Turk 
fired, wounding the beast, who at once 
vave a shrill roar of rage and pain, and 
started circling to get the hunter’s wind. 
This was too much for the ‘lurk, and he 
bolted, leaving the boy to face the danger. 
Shimoo, armed with a spare +577 Express, 
awaited the charge and. firing into the 
trunk, turned the animal, thus giving 
himself the chance for a shoulder shot, 
which-he promptly took with the second 
barrel. The animal went a few yards and 
then dropped dead. 

After hearing this story and knowing 
the boy to be as brave as anyone after 
elephant, I made up my mind that Mr. 
Turk should do no more shooting on my 
behalf. We stayed at that place for 
about a weck, and I managed to kill two 
elephants and four buffalo. Deciding 
now to move up the river, we discussed 
the best way of getting the engines to 
run; so far they had not been ‘working 
since we left Kinchassa. After inspecting all 
the parts I took the crank handle and started 
to crank her up, but not approving of my way of 
handling things she hack-fired, giving me a very 
unpleasant bang on the thigh. Seeing that the 
Turk was extremely amused at my mishap I told 
him to have a go, and he started with great 
vigour—only to get a worse smack than I had 
received. Thinking I had done my share, I 
of-ered five francs to the boy who succeeded in 
getting her going. Two came forward at once to 
try, but their punishment was severe, and the 
remainder refused to have anything to do with it. 
I tried again, but it was no good, and I was forced 
to give it up as a bad job. My motor-boat, upon 
which I had relied as an easy means of exploring 
the river and getting at the game, was proving 
more of an encumbrance than a help. It was 
decidedly aggravating. 

As luck would have it, however, I got assistance 
next day from a passing steamer, which took us 
in tow for a few hours. We stayed at a dirty little 
village of about four huts, where the natives cut 
wood for the steamers. Elephant were quite 
plentiful, and the natives told us that they 
unceasingly knocked down the wood-stack. The 
huts were about a thousand yards from the 
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elephant carrying excellent tusks. I intended to 
do my utmost to bag him, so followed him. 
A merry dance he led us across swamp and 
through patches of forest till I felt like giving up, 
but at last he stopped long enough for me to 
get near, and I managed to kill him with my 
first shot. It was impossible for us to get back 
that night, so we collected a lot of timber and 
made an enormous camp-fire, round which we 
slept peacefully through the night. 
Next morning, after the boys had taken out 
the tusks, we returned to the boat, where to my 
disgust I found the cabin greatly damaged. The 
boy I had left in charge said he had been afraid 
to sleep in the boat alone, so had gone to the 
native huts, and that during the night the elephant 
had come down and attacked the boat. I could 
not doubt the boy’s story, because there was the 
damage facing me, also fresh spoor all along the 
bank. The only explanation I could think of for 
the damage was that the spot where the boat 
had been tied was a favourite crossing-place for 
the animals, and finding the launch blocking 
their way when they wanted to cross the river 
they had wreaked their vengeance on it. 
rhe question now was, what was to be done 
with this most unlucky boat ? From first to last 
she had certainly proved a terrible disappoint- 
ment. She had been a continual expense and 
worry to me. I decided that the best thing to 
do was to take her back to Kinchassa. 
As the Turk was anxious to go trading 
in the district, I paid him his money and 
we parted. I got the Kasai steamer to 
tow me back to Kinchassa, and travel- 
ling with the strong current we arrived 
there on the third day. Here I learned 
that my amiable German engineer was 
under arrest for shooting a chief. It 
appeared that the Portuguese to whom 
he owed the money had sent him out 
on a trading trip, giving him a rifle for 
his protection. While at one of the 
villages, the chief asked him to shoot 
meat for them, and the German, 
accompanied by the chief, had gone 
out after buffalo. Instead of killing 
a buffalo he had killed the chief— 
“This was too much for the Turk, and he bolted.” whether by accident or intentionaliy 
I was not told. While at Kinchassa I 
river, and that night we heard elephants all offered my launch for sale, but quickly discovered 
round the place. Next moming, thinking I would that her reputation for bringing her owner bad 
make a good day of it and hunt till late, I told luck was well known. I could not get even a bid 
the Turk and all the boys except one to come for her, and when the war broke out I came back 
along and bring food for the day. We hada good to England, leaving the wretched craft at Kin- 
morning, killing four elephant within a few miles _ chassa to take care of herself. So far as I know 
of the boat, but still feeling fresh, after a light she is there to this day, and there, so far as 
lunch, we went on and soon came across a bull I am concerned, she can remain. 
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So popular were the series of “ Queer Fixes” 


which we recently published, 


dealing with out-of-the-ordinary happenings and remarkable predicaments, that we 


have decided to continue them. 


Below will be found an entertaining instalment 


of a fascinating collection of narratives. 


A TERRIBLE 


BEDFELLOW. 


By L. St. C. GRONDONA. 


OT a bad spot to camp. this, old 
| men, and there looks to be a decent 
bit of pickin’ for you two down 
there on that burnt flat, doesn’t 
there?” 

An Australian bushman invariably talks to his 
horses, and “ Biljim’’ was no exception. Born 
and bred in Central Queensland, he was the 
typical long, wiry, sun-tanned product of the 
bush. Just at present he was travelling between 
two outback cattle stations. 

Having removed the riding and pack-saddles, 
with their gear, Biljim unfastened his quart- 
pot from where it had been suspended from the 
“D's” of his saddle, and, still chatting absent- 
mindedly to his horses, led them over to the 
artesian bore. A muffled roar that grew in in- 
tensity as they approached told of a magnificent 
flow of water. 

These bores are driven down into the bowels 
of the earth to depths varying from a couple of 
hundred to three thousand or even four thousand 
feet. till the drill pierces the porous strata through 
which the seemingly limitless subterranean lakes 
or rivers of Australia flow. The clear, sparkling 
water, slightly mineralized, then gushes notously 
up the narrow bore and pours forth in a steady 
flow, never varying perceptibly in its intense 
volume, which in many bores is over a million 
gallons a day. This glorious stream is directed 
into channels that carry it to the natural 
watercourses or creeks. It keeps these replenished 
for miles during the longest drought, when other- 
wise the creeks would be dry and the squatter’s 
stock would fare ill. One happens on artesian 
bores in most unexpected places in the bush. 

Biljim pulled the bits out of his horses’ mouths 
and they drank their fill. Then taking the quart- 
pot, he proceeded to souse the animals’ backs 


thoroughly, at the same time rubbing vigorously 
to remove the sweat and dust that had gathered 
under the saddles. Having completed their toilet 
Biljim led his animals down to the burnt patch. 
This was a strip of country through which a 
bush fire had passed perhaps a month before. 
The new green shoots of herbage promised well 
for a good night’s feed for the animals. 

Biljim, having put a bell on Lofty and a pair 
of hobbles on Kate. told them to “ get a good 
skin full,” and strolled back to camp. Here he 
lit a fire and put his quart-pot on to boil. He 
next removed his sleeping-kit from the pack- 
saddle, and, selecting a decently clear patch of 
ground, spread out a strip of unbleached calico. 
A couple of grey blankets, with his saddle as 
pillow, made his modest bed for the night com- 
plete—except, of course, for the mosquito-net. 
Pulling his tomahawk from its leather carrier, 
fastened, as the quart-pot had been, to thé 
“D's” of his saddle, he cut four strong stakes 
about four feet in length and, sharpening the 
ends, drove one in at each corner of his bunk. 
The mosquito net—absolutely indispensable in 
the Northern Australian bush—was then rigged. 
It was made of strong cheese-cloth in the shape of 
a box, to the four upper corners of which were 
attached tapes to suspend it from the tops of 
the four stakes or ‘‘ bed-posts.” The sun was just 
sinking in a characteristic ball of fire, its rays 
dimmed by the dense shimmering haze of the 
midsummer evening. Darkness would be down 
with tropical suddenness on the grey, silent bush 
in a few minutes. 

“ By gum! I'll rinse those saddle-cloths out 
over at the bore before it gets dark,” said Biljim 
to himself, and proceeded to carry out the idea, 
taking his towel and soap at the same time. 

That little thoughtfulness for his horses brought 
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Biljim nearer to his death than he has ever been 
since, even inthe then little-dreamt-of days in 
Gallipoli and Northern France. 

The walls of the box-net contained plenty of 
material, in order that they could be well tucked 
in all round under the blankets. ‘The mosquitoes 
of Central Queensland are popularly described as 
being “ as big as tom-tits, as thirsty as vampires, 
as cheeky as buck niggers, and as vicious as a 
cornered dingo.” However that may be, it is 
necessary to tuck in the net all round when 
rigging it, otherwise unpleasant visitors soon 
find their way underneath, and wait to pounce 
on their unhappy victim when he tums in. 

Biljim was back in a quarter of an hour. He 
hung the saddle-cloths over a branch of a tree, 
knowing that they would dry in the warm night 
air long before morning. It was nearly dark now, 
and he threw a handful of mixed tea and sugar 
into the vigorously-boiling quart-pot and quickly 
lifted it off the fire with two sticks, so that it 
might draw while he got out his ‘‘ tucker.” 

As the fire blazed up momentarily Biljim 
noticed that he had neglected to tuck in his 
mosquito-net, so he promptly remedied the 
trouble, and then sat down on a log to enjoy his 
solitary meal. He was in luck that evening, for 
he had spent the previous night at a station, and 
had been able to make some purchases at the 
station store—a tin or two of fish and some jam 
and odds and ends. In addition, the hut cook had 
loaded him up with “ johnnie cakes,” “ brownie.” 
and cooked fresh meat. ‘The mosquitoes, however, 
were already too troublesome to allow him to 
linger over his food, and he hurried through the 
meal in order to get to his pipe again. Putting 
his stores away in a sugar bag, he hung it to the 
branch of a tree, hoping the ants would not find 
a hole through which to make raids on his meat 
and jam. 

Biljim was possibly the only human being for 
twenty miles in any direction, but that troubled 
him not one whit From the direction of the 
green flat came the comforting tinkle of Lofty’s 
bell. His horses had good pasture ; he had eaten 
his fill, his bed was ready to roll into, and that 
was all that mattered. 

His pipe finished, he lost no time in getting his 
clothes off and crawling—innocent of aught but 
his grey shirt—under the mosquito-net.  Biljim 
did not wear pyjamas. He’d seen them on 
“ Jackaroos ” (new chums), and had often meant 
to try them, but had not done so yet. Needless 
to say, he did not bother about getting under 
the blankets. ‘Taking care that no part of 
his epidermis was touching the cheese-cloth 
he stretched himself out, and was soon fast 
asleep. 
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Suddenly Biljim awoke with a sensation of 
the utmost horror. 

Gliding leisurely across his throat was the cold, 
silky-scaly body of a large snake. That same 
cold, silky-scaly body was travelling leisurely 
across his naked legs, and all up his right side and 
over his right upper arm he could feel the same 
leisurely sinuous movement. 

Biljim lay as still as death. It was now bright 
moonlight, but, lying as he was, he could see 
nothing of his dreadful bedmate. The reptile 
continued its slow movement and gradually drew 
clear of the man’s throat. A cold perspiration 
broke out on Biljim’s head, face, and throat. His 
heart beat with a palpitation whose every thud 
threatened to burst something in his head. 
Nevertheless he lay still, not daring to move a 
finger. His mouth grew parched and dry, and 
his breath came in short gasps. He was not a 
religious man—he had never been taught a formal 
prayer in his life, nor had he been inside a church 
—but he muttered an appeal of concentrated 
fervour. Mentally he cursed his carelessness in 
not tucking the net in securely, and hoped against 
hope that the snake had gone whence it had come, 
little dreaming that the reptile, though extremely 
anxious to get out, was unable to do so, as the 
net was now carefully tucked in all round, and 
it was impossible for it to escape. 

As time passed the man had a vague hope 
that the snake had gone, but the next instant 
he felt the brute crawling across his legs again. 
This time it moved up the side of the bunk 
to about his waist, when it crawled up on to his 
stomach and then moved towards his left breast. 
Now poor Biljim could see the reptile’s head 
quite plainly in the moonlight. It was broad and 
blunt, and though it showed black in that light 
Biljim guessed it to be the deadly brown desert 
snake. A picture of “ Tommy,” his best cattle- 
dog, dying in ten minutes after being bitten by 
just such a reptile, flew to his mind as the snake 
suddenly stopped still. It was obviously startled 
by the violent pulsations of the bushman’s heart. 
His left breast literally heaved at every beat, 
and his whole side quivered. The snake’s only 
movement now was to poke its black forked 
tongue threateningly in and out. Biljim felt its 
body stiffen perceptibly, as though drawing its 
muscles taut, and he knew only too well that 
this tightening of the muscles was preparatory 
to striking! 

The suspense was awful. The cold perspiration 
stood out in great beads all over his body. The 
thudding of his heart grew worse, and the snake 
became momentarily more uneasy. Suddenly it 
reared its head a foot in the air with a vicious 
jerk, and remained poised there, its head flattened . 
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“With all his strength he dug his finger-tips into the soft under-jaw, and hooked them round the jaw-bones to better his grip.” 


abnormally and its cruel black eyes glistening 
fiendishly. The faintest movement of hand, arm, 
neck, or head, and those deadly fangs, Biljim 
knew, would be buried like lightning in his 
helpless, quivering flesh ! 

Biljim shut his eyes for fear that they would 
attract the venomous fangs, and waited in an 
agony of dread for the snake’s next move. 
After a seemingly interminable period the reptile 
appeared to become reassured, for it dropped 
cautiously from the striking position and Biljim 


felt its muscles relax again as the brute continued 
its interrupted peregrination. Again the man lost 
touch with the cold, scaly body, and presently 
a reaction set in. He had the greatest difficulty 
in keeping himself from shivering violently, but 
by clenching his fists and tightening his muscles 
he managed to overcome this, though violent 
pains unaccountably racked his whole body. 
Fervently he hoped that his deadly companion 
had found its way out, but once more it was a 
forlorn hope. 
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Presently it dawned on Biljim that for some 
reason or other the snake could not get away, and 
he commenced to try and discover a method 
whereby he could get out of his terrible predica- 
ment. At first he had a wild idea of leaping madly 
to his feet, breaking the tapes of the net, and 
jumping clear of the bed and its occupant. He 
dismissed this, however, as folly ; without a doubt 
he would be bitten before he had even succeeded 
in getting to his feet. Another idea—to carefully 
pull out part of the tucked-in net and so open an 
avenue of escape for the snake—seemed more 
practical. Nevertheless, it was very risky, for 
although he could occasionally feel a touch from 
the cold body, he had no idea where the head was. 
It seemed inevitable that he must take the risk, 
so very carefully he unclenched his right hand 
and with the utmost caution moved it towards 
the edge of the bed. Suddenly he heard the 
snake crawling over or round the saddle at the 
back of his head, and he checked the movement 
of his hand just as his fingers touched the net. 
His hand remained, as it were, “‘ cupped,” with 
the palm downwards. A few seconds later he 
felt a cold light touch on the side of his wrist, 
and the next instant what was undoubtedly the 
reptile’s head was pushed in under the palm of 
h's hand. The snake was trying every corner and 
crevice, seeking an outlet from its prison. 

In that instant poor Biljim made up his mind. 
In the fraction of a second his fingers had clenched 
in a vice-like grip around the venomous head! 
Then, like a flash, the man leapt to his feet, the 
net ties giving way before the force of his jump. 
Madly he shook clear the clinging folds and 
staggered free, for by this time he was engaged in 
a queer and desperate struggle. The snake was 


‘a monster of its kind, and amazingly strong. 


Directly ifS head was gripped it coiled itself 
round the man’s arm and throat, and strained 
with terrific force to pull its head free. Biljim’s 
right arm was stretched out to its full extent. 


-The snake had managed to pull its head back 
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an inch or two, and the man’s fingers had now 
a life-and-death grip around the top and 
bottom jaw. 

With all his strength he dug his finger-tips 
into the soft under-jaw, and hooked them round 
the jaw-bones to better his grip. Meanwhile, with 
his left hand, he tore frantically at the two coils 
of the reptile that imprisoned his throat. Savagely 
the deadly thing writhed and tugged. The 
pressure of the coils around his arm was gradually 
weakening Biljim’s muscles, whereas the snake 
showed no signs of weakening. After much 
struggling, however, the bushman managed to 
unwind the coils from his neck. He dexterously 
helped the snake to take a fresh turn round his 
chest, where he did not feel the strain, and had 
then two hands to deal with the venomous head. 
Gripping the snake again, close to his right hand— 
which, though rapidly losing its strength, was still 
sufficiently strong to hold the head steady—with 
the left hand he twisted the neck firmly and 
inexorably till a crack told that he had won! 
A quiver ran through the big brute’s body and 
the coils grew slack. 

Wearily Biljim shook them off, and threw the 
dead snake from him. He stagyered towards his 
water-bottle, but before he reached it stumbled 
and fell in a dead faint. 

When he recovered he decided to camp all 
next day, ‘just to give the horses a spell and 
a feed,” as he told some drovers who happened 
along that track and camped with him next 
night. But they found the snake, and bit by bit 
gleaned the whole story from him. The reptile 
was indeed a deadly desert brown, and measured 
seven feet six inches in length. I was one of the 
drovers, so I know. 

I met Biljim recently with a Queensland 
battalion in France. I reminded him of his 
adventure with the snake, and asked him if he 
remembered it. 

“Jove!” he ejaculated, fervently. 
didn’t think I’d forgotten it, did you ? ” 


“You 


A WELL. 


By CLEMENT W. AUSMAN. 


Srx days in a well, without food and water, 
and suffering from severe injuries. This was the 
terrible experience that befell two sturdy young 
men, William Carroll and Robert Koontz, aged 
twenty-four and thirty-four respectively. Carroll’s 
home is in Cartlow Valley, some eighty miles 
from Burns, in Oregon, and on his homestead 
there is an old well. It lies some distance from 


any dwelling, and over half a mile from the road. 
It has a depth of about eighty feet, but Carroll 
decided to clear it out and drive the shaft still 
deeper, and he engaged Koontz to carry out the 
work. Carroll himself arranged to ass‘st him, for 
it was necessary to do some blasting. One day 
Koontz was down the well, and Carroll started co 
descend the rope ladder to help his companion 


prepare a blast. He had not gone more than ten 
feet when the knot holding the ropes parted. 
He made a frantic clutch at the rough, uneven 
wall, but failed to secure any hold, and fell a 
distance of nearly seventy feet, fracturing both 
legs just above the ankles. His companion 
pluckily attempted to check his fall, but was 
unable to save his friend. 

Carroll lay at the bottom of the pit, unable to 
move, and in great pain. His companion attended 
to his injuries as best he could, binding up his 
feet and legs with bandages torn from his shirt. 
After making him as comfortable as he could 
in one corner of the damp and dimily-lighted 
cavern, he examined the rope and puzzled his 
brain as to the best means of getting the injured 
man to the surface. It quickly dawned upon 
him, however, that their position was anything 
but an enviable one. The walls of the well were 
almost perpendicular, and it was a good eighty 
feet to the top. Furthermore, the chance of 
rescue from a passer-by was remote, for the 
valley was very sparsely inhabited, and few people 
passed along the half-mile-distant road. 

There was nothing for it but to scale the steep 
wall by hook or by crook, and without delay 
Koontz started to do so. He went up about 
eight feet, then his feet slipped, and he fell with 
a thud to the hard bottom. As soon as he had 
recovered his breath he took off his shoes and 


tried again, but this time he did not get much’ 


higher, owing to one of his socks coming off, and 
only saved himself from a nasty fall by jumping. 

Koontz now removed his socks, so as to give 
his feet and toes more play in gripping the rough 
and uneven wall, and began the ascent for the 
third time. Foot by foot he mounted upwards, 
and had climbed perhaps twenty feet when he 
was again haffled, slipped, and fell to the bottom. 
His naked feet were badly bruised and cut and 
his clothes torn. Undaunted, he essayed vet 
another try. This time he securely tied on his 
socks and started to climb again. Up and up he 
went, feeling his way foot by foot, the glimmer 
of light from above becoming brighter and brighter 
as he proceeded. When he had scaled half the 
distance he rested awhile. Then he began to 
climb again, until he was within some twenty 
feet from the top. He now felt sure of victory, 
and was buoyed up by the bright sunlight and 
fresh air that beat down upon him. Then, as 
il-luck would have it, a piece of projecting rock 
on which his feet were resting suddenly gave way. 
Instantly he tried to retrieve this misfortune by 
driving the toes of one foot into the rough wall 
while he sought a hold with his hands. But fate 
was against him, for a mass of clay which had 


afforded a grip for his right hand suddenly came 
Vol. x!.—3, 
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away, and he lost his balance. Madly he clutched 
at the rough side of his prison wall, but all in 
vain. He fell, and as he did so gained momentum 
so rapidly that he struck the bottom with terrific 
force. 

For a few minutes he lay in a heap unable to 
move. Finally he tried to get up, but the slightest 
movement caused him intense pain in his right 
hip, which was badly bruised. In the fall he had 
also cut his right eyelid, and apart from the pain 
was temporarily blind in that eye. His injuries 
were so severe, in fact, that for the next five 
days he was unable to get up. 

For the first two days the two unfortunate 
men, lying side by side at the bottom of the 
shaft, suffered intensely from lack of water and 
food. They were also in considerable pain, but 
cheered one another up as best they could. They 
managed to sleep, despite their cramped position, 
but finally they began to feel the effects of the 
damp and cold. On the fourth day Carroll began 
to fail, and on the fifth he was decidedly worse. 
He found in his pockets a piece of pencil and. 
a scrap of paper on which he scribbled an account 
of the accident, for the prospect of their being 
rescued was very remote, and neither of them 
could hope to hold out much longer. 

About half-past twelve on the sixth day, how- 
ever—think of it, reader, six days without food 
or water at the bottom of an eighty-foot well— 
Koontz struggled to his feet, determined to secure 
help for his companion or die in the attempt. 
Tying his socks about his ankles with his shoe- 
laces he began digging niches in the wall with 
a short thick juniper stick he had stumbled across. 
By two o'clock he was within twelve feet of the 
top, when he found his path barred by a ledge of 
soft stone. He felt dreadfully weak and faint, 
but pulled himself together with a will and 
decided to rest awhile. A cursory examination 
of his surroundings showed that it was impossible 
to surmount the obstruction. nor could he retreat 
without falling. Once more fate was against him. 
The moments dragged by, and to the man clinging 
precariously there they seemed hours. His 
strength was rapidly tailing, and he knew he 
could not hold on much longer. Just as he was 
on the point of giving up he heard the rattle of 
wagon wheels on the frozen ground above. 
Never did noise sound so sweet! He shouted as 
hard as his strength would allow, and Carroll, 
at the bottom of the well, joined in. 

Ben Weaver, the driver of the passing wagon, 
heard the cries. He thought they proceeded from 
the little tent close by, and pulling up his horses 
jumped down and strolled over to investigate. 
As he passed the well he noticed that the ropes 
were not on the windlass, and, altering his course, 
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went and peered down into the pit. A terrible 
szht met his gaze. He saw Koontz clinging 
desperately to the side. looking upward, with his 
havgard face covered with blood and dirt. And 
Weaver had come to invite “ the boys” over to 


extremely hungry, but he begged Weaver to get 
Billy Carroll out at once. ‘There were no ropes 
available, but a resourceful neighbour cut about 
a hundred feet of barbed wire from the fence, 
put a stick on to the end of it, and lowered it to 


“He saw Koontz clinging desperately to the side, looking upward, with his haggard face covered 
with blood and dirt” 


spend Christmas with him, it now being Chr'st- 
mas Eve! 

Without a moment’s delay the wagoner got 
the lines off his harness and rescued his friend. 
Koontz was too weak to walk, so he carried him 
into the tent. The sight of the frozen remains 
» of the dinner of a week before made Koontz 


the man with the broken legs. Carroll tied a rope 
to the wire, fastened the stick to the other end, 
and sat astride it. Slowly he was caised, and he 
had hardly reached the surface when Kovoniz’s 
twin brother John came upon the scene. He 
carried Carroll into the tent and ministered to 
his wants, while Weaver drove his team back 


through the sage brush to get assistance from his 
wife. She returned with warm beef-broth and 
blankets. The injured men were then placed in 
the wagon and taken to the residence of Mr. 
Solomon, the nearest neighbour, some two miles 
distant. 

Here the plucky Koontz, despite his injuries, 
got on a horse and rode eight miles to telephone 
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for a doctor. A few minutes later a physician left 
Burns, and travelled eighty miles in his car in 
order to attend to the two men. It was found 
necessary to amputate both Carroll’s legs just 
below the knee, and this was done three weeks 
later. Koontz, however, quickly recovered, and 
was back at work again in six weeks from the 
day he was rescued. 


THE BLOW-PIPE TEST. 


By H. C JACKSON. 


My profession is that of civil engineer, attached 
to the Alaska Roads Commission, at Fairbanks. 
My duties necessitate my taking lengthy trips on 
the trails and waterways which radiate from that 
mining centre. On these journeys I have had 
many weird experiences, but one of the qucerest 
fixes I was ever in concerns an encounter I had 
with a monster grizzly. 

It happened in May, 1915. I had finished my 
inspection work at Rampart Camp, on the Yukon, 
and decided to make tracks for Fairbanks. 
As it was too soon after the break-up of the ice 
for the steamboats to be running, I started down 
the river on foot and alone, intending to make for 
Tanana, at the mouth of the river of that name, 
and there catch the first local boat back to 
Fairbanks. The distance was about eighty miles, 
so I travelled light ; in fact, I took nothing in the 
shape of a weapon, unless the little hand-axe 
used in building my camp-fires could be so 
construed. 

As I tramped through the brush I noted many 
signs of bears, both black and grizzly. They had 
emerged from their winter quarters and were 
busy stripping the shrivelled, wilted fruit of the 
blueberry bushes, now exposed by the melting 
of the winter snows. Toward evening the tracks 
grew very numerous, and I momentar'ly expected 
to sight one of the shaggy forms. The presence 
of the bears did not disturb me, but the road was 
so rough that late in the afternoon I realized 
it would be impossible to reach the Rapids 
telegraph station, as I had intended, and that I 
should have to spend the night in the open. 
Then I thought of the bears. 1 knew the risk of 
sleeping on the ground, for even a fire would have 
been little protection against one of these hungry 
brutes. 

Imagine my surprise and delight, therefore, 
when I suddenly caught sight of a little cabin. 
Nothing could have been better. It was evidently 
the hut of some prospector, now absent some- 
where, for close at hand stood a steam boiler 
such as is used for thawing prospect shafts. 


Inside were a few tools, some short sections of 
steam pipe, a Yukon sheet-iron stove, and several 
dishes. 

All around the tiny one-windowed hut were 
bear tracks. In a soft bit of earth at the corner 
I came upon one eight inches across. This 
betokened the neighbourhood of a veritable giant, 
but I felt reasonably secure now that I had 
gained the cabin. A moment later, however, my 
assurance vanished into thin air, for the door 
would not shut within three inches, and was 
without fastening of any sort. 

But rest I must have, and the cabin offered 
the best security available. Entering, I braced 
the door as firmly as possible with a bench, 
bracing the bench in turn with a piece of timber 
from the opposite wall. On top of the contraption 
I laid a cooking drum from the Yukon stove, so 
balanced that a blow on the door would tumble it 
over and give me warning. Then I lay down, 
with my hatchet at the head of the bed, and 
dropped off to sleep. 

About two o'clock in the morning I found 
myself on the floor, the echoes of the fallen drum 
still ringing in my ears. the little axe tightly 
gripped in my hand, and my body tense and 
quivering. Quickly I glanced past the bench— 
there is no darkness in these latitudes in the 
summertime—but saw nothing. I was beginning 
to think that the noise of the falling drum had 
frightened the intruder away, when the point 
of a great muzzle appeared at the crack. Beyond 
that I caught sight of the curve of an enormous 
head. It was a grizzly, and a giant at that. 

Sniff, sniff, went the bear, while I held my 
breath for fear he would begin to exert his strength 
on the flimsy barricade. If he did I knew it would 
be all up, for my only weapon, the hatchet, 
would have been worse than useless against such 
a monster. 

Sniff, sniff, continued the animal, as he ran 
his nose inquisitively up and down the crack. 
T leaned across the table, which stood in front of 
the tiny window, and the sight of the hulking 
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form outside 
did not relieve 
my feelings. 
“He’s the one 
who made the 
big track,” I 
groaned, in- 
wardly. 

As I leaned 
forward, won- 
dering what 
was best to do, 
I was conscious 
of aslight sting- 
ing sensation in 
the ‘palm of 
my left hand. 
Glancing down, 
I noted that 
it was caused 
through the 
little points of 
tin on the cover 
of a pepper-box 
coming into 
contact with 
my skin. A 
thought flashed 
across my mind. 
I recalled how 
I had read of 
two boys, treed 
by a cinnamon 
bear, who used 
a pinch of red 
pepper to good 
advantage. 
Black pepper 
ought to do the 
trick also, I thought ; what worked with one 
bear might act with another. 

I decided to put the scheme into execution at 
once, for I knew the grizzly would make short 
work of my barricade once he started in 
earnest. Just as I was about to pour the 
contents of the can on to the bear’s nose I 
noticed a section of three-quarter-inch steam 
pipe perhaps a foot long. That would be more 
effective still, I thought, and I promptly began 
pouring and cramming the pepper down the 
pipe, meanwhile watching for the trembling of 
the door, 


“With one end almost touching the nostrils of the grizzlv, I put my mouth to the 
other and then blew with all my might.” 


But I was in 
time. The nose 
of the monster 
was still moving 
in the crack, 
sampling the 
man-scent, 
when my ex- 
temporized 
blow-pipe was 


ready. With 
one end almost 
touching the 


nostrils of the 
grizzly, I put 
my mouth to 
the other, and 
then blew with 
all my might. 

Instantly 
there was a cry, 
a roar, a groan, 
and a cough, all 
mingled in one. 
The bear sank 
back on his 
haunches, 
bringing his 
front feet to his 
face. The sight 
of his contor- 
tions as he tried 
to dig out the 
pepper with his 
curvedfive-inch 
claws, coupled 
with the relief 
I felt, caused 
me to burst out 
laughing. Perhaps my audible mirth angered the 
brute, for there was a warning rumble in his chest. 
Still, he did not stop to press the point, for which 
I was thankful, but, coughing and snorting, 
plunged down the bank and buried his head in 
the river, where he shook himself fiercely. Again 
and again he repeated the performance as he 
moved off up the beach. I looked from the door 
at him and waved an adieu with the pipe. Then 
I glanced thoughtfully down at the tube—a queer 
symbol, surely, of puny man’s domination over 
the greatest of beasts. I still treasure that bit 
of pipe. 


THE: SEAPLANE 
PATROL. 


OUR NARROW ESCAPE IN THE NORTH SEA 


By A SEAPLANE OBSERVER. 
ILLUSTRATED BY R. G. McDOWELL. 


Most people have a hazy notion that the work of Britain's patrol flotillas is supplemented by 
aerial reconnaissances carried out by seaplanes, but they have next to no conception of what these 


flights entail or the risks run by the aviators. 


This vivid story gives one an idea of the manifold 


dangers that confront our seaplane scouts. 


“ egUG,” said Jimmy to me, laying 
he down the wireless headgear phones 
a 


€ for a moment and lighting his pipe, 

“‘you’re the luckiest blighter in 
this cabin, an’ that’s on the square. 
You’ve been ‘up’ a quarter of a hundred times, 
for three hours at a stretch, and never once had 
what you might call a mishap. And yet here’s 
old Grandad and Billy and me been busted up 
no end o’ times.” 

I laughed. 

“ That’s where my lucky star comes in, I 
suppose.” 

“ Don’t you get lead-slinging about your lucky 
stars,” adjured Jimmy, with mock gravity. 
“T once knew a man doin’ that, an’ the very 
next day he saw more stars than ever in his life 
before, an’ no particularly lucky ones amongst 
them either. I’m not gainsaying you’ve had an 
unusually lengthy spell of luck. But it’ll spring 
a leak one o’ these fine mornings. You see if it 
don’t.” 

And old Jim was right, too. 

It was six o’clock, as near as may be, of a 
morning in late autumn when we started on one 
of our usual flying patrols in search of any 
enemy craft that might be scudding around. 
It might be upon—or under—the sea, or in the 
air; we weren’t particular, We were equipped 
for most contingencies. Anything from an 
albatross to a U-boat or a floating mine we would 
consider fair game. It was too late for Zeppelins, 
of course ; they get home a bit earlier in the 
morning, before things turn unhealthy, and thus 
deprive our watchful Fleet auxiliaries of legiti- 
mate target practice. Still, we might find an 
enemy armed trawler or a disguised mine-layer 


am 


not altogether unwelcome to take the raw edye 
off the monotony of a constant diet of petrol 
fumes, which the long-suffering seaplane flier 
gets wafted into his nostrils. A hostile destroyer 
flotilla, too, if we should discover one, might be 
counted upon to give one quite a lot to do. 
Bigger game, we knew, had practically gone into 
Mourning in the Kiel Canal—for the time being, 
at any rate. 

It was cold, with a crispy feeling in the air, 
but by no means bitter. At the same time, how- 
ever, one felt the advantage of a chrome leather 
jacket and helmet. 

We quickly rose off the ruffled water in the 
bay, against a strongish breeze blowing from the 
land, reached an ordinary altitude for ocean 
patrolling, and swung out for the open sea. 
Daylight was just beginning to show through a 
filmy haze of violet and red streaks in the eastern 
sky. 

Now it is usual to ‘‘ make” certain points 
during a patrol of this sort, according to a pre- 
arranged plan. ‘Thus, some pilots, in ordinary 
cases, prefer the prominent and, to all intents 
and purposes, permanent hulks of wrecks which 
stick out at low water. They use these as points 
on which to steer and take their bearings from. 
Others, again, favour mark-buoys. As a rule, 
however, and whenever practicable, tight-vessels 
are selected in preference to all other guides. 

Sometimes, of course, one strikes, of necessity, 
a long patrol which carries one far past the 
farthest outlying light-vessel, or perhaps does 
not occur in a neighbourhood in which these 
navigation lights are at all general. 

Well, we ‘‘made’’ a light-vessel, passed over 
it, and swept onward for the North Sea. Presently 
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we located another, hovered around for a minute 
and altered course, and thirty minutes alter- 
wards were circling a cluster of shipping at 
anchor pivoting on a third red toy-like hght- 
ship, thousands of feet below. 

Then we lit off on a long, long bee-line for 
our farthest outlying patrol-limit, searching 
every nautical mile within range with powerful 
prisms, but secing nothing to awaken our sus- 
picions. 

‘True, we did mark a patch of oil here, and a 
more or less steady emission of large bubbles 
breaking the surface elsewhere. But every oil- 
patch on these waters isn't by any means a sub- 
marine’s death-signal, and every series of air- 
bubbles that puncture into the daylight does 
not necessarily mean a U-boat basking on the 
ocean bed. 

A hundred and one things may cause the oil- 
patch, while sandbanks which have been “ airing” 
low water very frequently “ gas” for a con- 
siderable period after the tide flows over them, 
This phenomenon is frequently observed. 

Forty-five more minutes passed, and we had 
long since got out of the track of merchant ship- 
ping. Two or three tiny specks a long way ahead 
could just be “placed” as mine-sweeping 
trawlers and patrol® drifters engaged in their 
daily grind on that cheerless expanse of water. 
The North Sea is a mighty big place, as one finds 
out before one has done many trips above it. 

About this time we approached a light-vessel 
whose name is a by-word in the ships of H.M. 
light cruiser squadrons and T.B.D. flotillas. 

We spiralled downwards, utilizing the stumpy 
lantern-headed mast of the vessel as our spiral 
centre, exchanged a cheery wave of the hand 
with the lightship’s crew, and continued on our 
course. 

Up to this. point I had been engaged in wireless 
telegraphic communication with our base, and 
had the ’phones gripping my ears under the 
flying-helmet listening for possible signals. 
Gradually it began to dawn on me that, through 
the general hubbub of the musical and non- 
musical buzzes and scratchings of the ‘‘ W.T.” 
messages of a division of sweepers, impinging in 
Morse on the high-resistance ear ’phones, a 
foreign sort of noise was becoming manifest. 

I stripped off the ’phones and listened. Above 
the continuous deafening roar of the powerful 
engine and tractor I could certainly hear a 
peculiar kind of knocking sound. 

Turning-round, I twisted my face to look at 
the pilot, jerking my head meanwhile towards 
the engine in front. He nodded. His own face, 
or as much of it as was visible, likewise contorted 
in a wealth of expression. I smiled. His mouth 


opencd, and he spat eut some expletive. I couldn't 
hear, of course, but I had a pretty fair idea what 
it was. 

By this time thé motor was knocking persis- 
tently. ‘There is nothing very serious in that, 
of course: I had already done many miles 
behind knocking engines at various times and 
come to no harm. But suddenly there was a 
rapid sequence of extra loud knocks. 

It was at this point, 1 remember distinctly, 
that I gave vent to an unavoidable and full- 
chested yawn. As every flier knows, to yawn 
in any sort of aircraft temporarily cuts out the 
sound of the engines. But on this occasion, 
after my yawn was completed. I still couldn’t 
hear the motors. Simultaneously U noticed 


that we were falling perceptibly, and that the ~ 


tractor had ceased spinning and had come to 
rest in a vertical position. 

But the pilot was already getting the “ gliding 
angle” into operation. Ina trice the seaplane’s 
nose was put into the wind, which, as we shot 
seawards, we found to be a pretty stiff gust. 


« 


Of course, any plane not properly under control * 


—and with our enyine silent we weren’t—will 
bump a bit in the descent, especially with any 
wind about. We bumped quite a large bit, but 
events were occurring so rapidly that one hadn't 
time to specially remark such an expected 
happening. 

It was all over in Jess than a minute, I should 
think. As we swooped down, like -a great 
stormy petrel, I had sufficient leisure to remark 
and inwardly digest the fact that the sea was 
a shade rougher than I had anticipated. A 
thousand or two fect up the surface appears 
perfectly smooth and placid in practically all 
conditions of weather that a heavier-than-air 
machine is likely to be out in. Before we touched 
it I was slightly apprehensive of the landing, 
but not greatly so, because I knew my pilot 
was a thoroughly capable flier. 

The “ gliding angle” was quickly superseded 
by the level as the seaplane prepared to touch 
the ocean. At the best this is a ticklish opera- 
tion, fraught with all kinds of possibilities. In 
a heavy sea, such as was now running, it was 
a particularly dangerous matter. Gravitation, 
however, would not admit of our remaining in 
the air, so there was no alternative but to take 
the risk. 

‘The pilot managed things beautifully, and 
with ordinary luck, the heavy sea notwithstand- 
ing, we should have completed our landing 
successfully. Just as the first shower of white 
spray splashed up from the floats as they struck 
the water, however. a veritable mountain of a 
wave, as it seemed to me, caught the port float 
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“The big seaplane heeled clumsily over to starboard, her wing float biting deep into the spume.” 


broadside on. The big seaplane promptly 
heeled clumsily over to starboard, her wing-float 
biting deep into the spume. Simultaneously 
the tail seemed to rise like a kite, and before we 
realized what was happening the plane turned 
turtle, literally nose-diving into the piling water ! 

I was conscious of a body hurtling like a 
projectile over my head—the pilot—and next 
instant I found myself spluttering in the chilly 
darkness beneath the waves. 


At some time or other you may have seen a 
trapped rat pitched, cage and all, into a tub of 
water to drown. No more fitting analogy could 
be found for the situation that now developed. 
In this type of seaplane there are two seats. 
One, behind the “ trailing edge” of the main 
planes, is the pilot’s; the other, between che 
top and bottom planes, is the observer’s. The 
former is quite clear of struts and stays; che 
latter is completely boxed in. That’s how T 


4> THE WIDE 
found myself—shut in by 
wires in front and behind, to 
the right and left. There is 
only one practical method of 
climbing in or out of these 
all-but-inaccessible seats, and, 
even under the best of condi- 
tions, this feat requires a certain 
amount of acrobatic skill. 

To say that my heart sank 
when I realized all this in a 
flash as we overturned puts 
things mildly. Once under, I 
struggled with the frenzy of 
despair, but nowhere could I 
find an opening. There seemed 
to be hundreds of wire stays 
blocking my way of escape on 
every hand. By some instinct 
I depressed the lever arm of 
the patent lifebelt which was 
hanging from my _ shoulder. 
This punctured the cylinder of 
gas which inflated the belt, and 
it suddenly bulged out under 
my armpits. At the same 
instant my head came into 
sharp contact with what had 
been the floor of the seaplane. 
It was a hard, dull sort of 
bump, but it put new life into 
me, although I was nearly 
spent. Wires—wires—wires ! 
‘They seemed to be everywhere. 
I gave one last hopeless kick 
and plunge—and simul- 
tancously bobbed up into the 
air with bursting lungs, cough- 
ing and spluttering! 

When I hai recovered 
sufficiently to take my bear- 
ings I found I was still gripping a flying 
wire, else I should probably have heen washed 
away in the heavy sea. I looked up. ‘The 
floats were sticking up into the sky like the legs 
and feet of a gigantic dead waterfowl. Clinging 
to their supports was my friend the pilot. 

He afterwards told me that the look of absolute 
and complete surprise which passed across my 
features when I came up on top would have 
made a fitting subject for Captain Bairnsfather’s 
pencil. There is no doubt about it; I never 
felt more utterly mystified and surprised in my 
life than when I found the strong morning light 
in my eyes. I was sure, in my own mind, that 
I had handed in my papers, and to this day I 
have not the faintest idea of how I so miraculously 
escaped death, 
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“Nothing but the actual floats of the plane remained 


Ina minute or so I had climbed up on some 
of the wreckage, and it only took me a very 
little time to realize that we were in desperate 
straits. 

The fierce wind chilled us to the marrow, and 
the foam-flecked waves, as near the temperature 
of melting ice as I ever wish to feel, washed 
over us one after another. It was to he a battle 
against death from exposure or drowning, or 
both. We were numb with cold and fearful of 
losing our hold on the frail supports. 

“Close shave,” the pilot shouted across to 
me. “ Thought you a certain goner.” 

Between coughing up mouthfuls of brine we 
carried on a spasmodic conversation, and gave 
vent to a few suitable ‘“ cusses.” 

Every heavy sea smashed down on us. The 
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above water when the boat pulled alongside.” 


engine was gradually sinking deeper and the 
long fuselage, filled with water, was doing its 
best to follow suit. 

Suddenly, as we topped a decent-sized wave, 
the pilot shouted :— 

“Look! They’ve got a boat out!” 

The next time we rose I forced myself to look 
in the direction indicated—I was pretty well 
spent—and descried a tiny speck just leaving 
the side of the light-vessel we had previously 
passed, and whose existence I had practically 
forgotten. They had seen the mishap, and were 
pulling in our direction. I reckoned they were 
close upon three miles off, which is a tidy stretch 
for a small boat in a rough sea. 

It took them a long time to reach us. How 
long it seemed to us can hardly be gauged, but 
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the actual time I found out 
- later was forty-five minutes. 

Nothing but the actual floats 
of the plane remained above 
water when the boat, propelled 
by eight sturdy arms, pulled 
alongside, and we floundered 
aboard with the assistance of 
the lightship’s crew. It was 
only a question of seconds 
before the floats were smashed 
up by the heavy seas, for they 
were already leaking badly. 

‘Ten minutes later we sighted 
a mine-sweeping trawler. We 
were making little or no head- 
way, and baling constantly to 
keep the boat afloat, but could 
get no nearer the lightship in 
spite of all our efforts. ‘Ihe 
trawler came up, slung us @ 
line, and towed us as close to 
the light-vessel as she dared. 
It was no mean accomplish- 
ment, One moment we were 
looking down on her sea- 
swept decks, with her driving 
funnel-smoke choking us; the 
next her red bilge rose high in 
air above us, and threatened 
to crush us like an eggshell. 
But somehow or other we 
escaped. 

The pilot and myself being 
as sick as it was humanly pos- 
sible to be, and entirely un- 
able to do a handstroke for 
ourselves after our exposure, 
we had to be lifted bodily on 
to the trawler by an after- 
derrick. 

Our saviours tacked skilfully round to the 
lee-side of their lightship, and the trawler stood 
by to render assistance if necessary, but the 
men clambered aboard their floating home with- 
out cracking the cockleshell on its iron sides, 
and we set off homewards. ‘The skipper of the 
trawler had warm blankets ready, and in next 
to no time we were stripped and put into bunks, 
and forced to take a basin of hot soup apiece. 

The mine-sweeper then rolled and pitched 
along till we reached port—about threé hundred 
miles away from where we had commenced our 
patrol in the early morning. But any land was 
better than no land at all, in our humble opinion, 
and we didn’t do any grumbling. We got over 
our little experience all right, but it’s not the 
sort of entertainment une wants very often. 


HISTORIC: CRIMES 
AND MYSTERIES. 


By WALT MASON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HY. COLLER. 


A new ‘ Wide World” feature which we beheve ail prove popular is 


our readers. 
fascination for law-abiding 


In all ages crime and mystery have possessed a strange 
people, and. in this absorbing series the Author 
sets forth a number of very remarkable narratives. 


A ROYAL 


OKO 7 UEEN CHRISTINA of Sweden, only 
i daughter of the great and good 

x 
(3 7 ‘) Gustavus Adolphus, kept all the 
i Sa!) goss'ps of Europe in a ferment for 
many years. After hold:ng down 
the throne of her fathers for four years she 
voluntarily abdicated in favour of her cousin, 
in order that she might travel and enjoy herself. 
At that period she was young and beautiful 
and the most learned and accomplished woman 
of her time, and it is not strange that the 
“Welcome to Our City” sign was hung out 
whenever she deigned to visit a town. 

Towards the close of the year 1657 she hon- 
oured France with her presence, and the palace 
of Fontainebleau was turned over to her, with 
the compliments of the season. She was attended 
by a Royal retinue of servants, and also by her 
grand equerry, the Marquess Monaldeschi. 

This gentleman, as his name suggests, was 
an Italian, and for a considerable time had been 
the Queen’s favourite. They were recognized as 
lovers, and, since the Queen had abdicated, it 
scemed more than possible that they would 
marry and start housekeeping together. The 
marquess was extraordinarily handsome and 
gfted in all the graces and polite mannerisms of 
the time. He was a charming man, but entirely 
unscrupulous. When duty took him away 
from his Royal mistress they wrote love letters 
to one another, just as ordinary people do, 
and the letters of the marquess always breathed 
undying devotion. While thus convincing the 
Queen that he lived for her alone he was quietly 
laying siege to a young Roman girl of wealth 
and beauty, 


REVENGE. 


In his letters to this girl he rd’culed the 
Queen shamefully, applying contemptuous names 
to her; and, not satisfied with this baseness, 
he sent several of the Queen’s love letters to 
her in order that she might enjoy a good laugh. 
But Nemesis was on the false lover’s trail. 

‘There was a certain cardinal who had long 
been jealous of the marquess. and who was anxious 
to be the Queen’s favourite. The cardinal had 
his spies, and soon learned the details of Monal- 
deschi’s treachery. By some means he secured 
possession of the entire correspondence with 
the Roman girl and turned the letters over to 
the Queen. Christina must have had a bad 
hour when she read those letters, in which her 
love and trust were ridiculed. 

On Saturday, November roth, the marquess 
was summoned to the Galerie des Cerfs, a 
long and gloomy apartment of the palace. He 
entered, bowing and smiling in his accustomed 
manner. The Queen was there, with Father le 
Bel and three armed strangers. Christina’s 
face was as cold and rigid as marble. As the 
marquess advanced, smirking, her glance brought 
terror to his heart, although he had no inkl ng 
of what was in store. Turning to Father le 
Bel, she said :— 

“‘ Hand me those papers.” 

He produced the letters, which had been 
entrusted to him by the Queen. She in turn 
handed them to the marquess. 

“ Do you recognize these ?” she asked. 

There was an icy sweat on the brow of the 
marquess, and his legs trembled under him. 

“T have never seen them before,” he 
stammered, at last. 
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“Look _ again,” 
suid the Queen, 
sternly. “Are 


those not your 

seals 2” 

He could say no 
more. Helpless, 
speechless, tremb- 
ling in every limb, 
he could only look 
imploringly at the 
merciless woman. 
The three men 
closed around him 
and drew their 
swords. 

“You are a 
traitor,” said the 
Queen, and turned 
her back on him. 
The three armed 
men drew closer. 
The marquess saw 
that his hour was 
come. He had been 
known as a man of 
courage, but in this 
extremity he was a 
picture of abject 
terror. He seized 
the Queen’s gown 
and entreated 
mercy. He wailed 
and wept and 
howled. And she looked down at him with 
unforgiving eyes and lashed him off with her 
riding-whip. 

“Father le Bel,” she said, “ you are witness 
that I treat this dog fairly. I give him all the 
time he needs to justify himself, if he can.” 

Hearing these words, the marquess began a 
long plea, trying to explain, trying to apologize, 
trying to convince the Queen that his repentance 
was sincere. She stood like a statue and lis- 
tened to it all. When he had said all he could 
think of the Queen turned again to the priest, 
as calm and inexorable as ever. 

“Father,” she cried, ‘do what you can for 
the good of his soul. He has failed to justify 
himself, and he must die.” 

The good priest dropped on his knees before 
her and prayed that she would have mercy. 

i “T have said the words,” answered the Queen, 
and no power under heaven can make me 
unsay them.” 

Then she left the room, and Monaldeschi 
was left with the priest and the three execu- 
toners, He grovelled on his knees in a sickening 
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“She looked down at him with unforgiving eyes and lashed him off with her 
riding-whip.’ 


way,| ke Monmouth 
at the feet of King 
James. and im- 
plored the priest 
to make one more 
effort. Sothe priest 
went to Christina 
and begged for the 
wretched man’s 
Ife, but she was 
adamant. 

Le Bel returned 
to the gallery and 
announced that his 
errand had been 
useless. 

“Prepare your- 
self to die!” cried 
the chief of the 
executioners, and 
the marquess and 
the priest prayed 
together. Then the 
butchery began. 
‘The marquess wore 
a suit of mail under 
his clothes, and this 
tured the swords 
of the executioners ; 
so they hacked 
him about the head 
and neck, and he 
dragged _ himself 
over the floor like a 
wounded snake, and called for mercy. But there 
was no mercy for him. “One of the butchers finally 
stabbed him in the throat and ended his misery. 

At that period murders were not regarded 
seriously, but even the callous France of those 
days was indignant over this barbarous crime 
The Cardinal Mazarin, whose conscience was 
not at all sensitive, wrote officially to Christina 
saying, “A crime so atrocious must be considered 
sufficient excuse for banishing your Majesty 
from the Court and dominions of the King, who, 
with every honest man, felt horrified at the lawless 
outrage just committed on the soil of France.” 

The reply of Queen Christina is one of the 
finest examples of pure insolence in all the archives 
of history. It is too long to be reproduced here, 
but the following paragraph indicates its senti- 
ments :— 

“ Understand, all of you, servants and masters, 
little people and great, that it was my sove- 
reign pleasure to act as I did. I neither owe nor 
render an account of my actions to anyone— 
least of all to a bully I’ke vou.” 

But she left France in a hurry all the same, 
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Three years later the cousin in whose favour she 
had abdicated died, and she returned to Sweden 
with the intention of wearing the crown again. 
But the brave and honest people of Sweden 
refused to be governed by a murde and she 
was told that if she remained in Sweden she 
would be deprived of her revenues. So she 


THE MASSACRE 


It was a hot August night in 1877, and Herr 
Weidig, of Vogelsberg. could not sleep. He lay 
in bed abusing the climate and wishing morning 
would come. Thus, being wide awake, he lost 
no time when he heard a frantic rapping at the 
outer door. He put his head out of the window 
and beheld a little girl at the door beneath him. 

“Himmel!” he cried; “if that is not little 
Bertha Yunger, with nothing on but her night- 
gown, What is it, my child ?” 

Little Bertha, in a panic of terror, gasped out 
that her mother and brother were murdered, 
and the house burning down. Herr Weidig 
looked away in the direction of the Yunger - 
home and saw a red glare growing stronger 
every moment. He lost no time, but alarmed 
the village, and very shortly every villager 
able to walk was headed for the fire. Arrived 
there some of them rushed boldly into the 
burning house and rescued the baby, sleeping 
calmly in his crib. In doing so they stumbled 
over two dead bodies, that of Mrs. Yunger and 
her eldest son. 

Ludwig Yunger was a prosperous man. He 
owned the Spring Oil Mill, close to the village 
of Vogelsberg, and a short distance from Weimar. 
His family consisted of his wife, four sons, and 
the daughter, Bertha. ‘Two of the sons attended 
school at Weimar ; the eldest, Herman, assisted 
in the mill, and the fourth was the baby. All 
the Yungers were industrious and economical, 
and highly respected throughout the country- 
side. Ludwig had but one weakness, and that 
was hunting. Whenever possible he tovk his 
gun and went to the woods, and his companion 
on such expeditions was an elderly man named 
Langoltz, who was a notorious poacher. It 
was the general belief that Ludwig had no great 
respect for the game laws when filled with the 
enthusiasm of the chase, but he was so circum- 
spect in other directions that nobody held this 
against him. 

In the summer of 1877 the water behind the 
dam was low, and there was not enough power 
to run the mill steadily, so Ludwig decided to 
have the machinery thoroughly overhauled. 
He therefore engaged an expert machinist 
named Reinhardt, who was a stranger in the 
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became a wanderer on the face of the earth, 
and diced in Rome. a bitter and lonely old woman. 
She wrote her own epitaph, which is unsurpassed 
for stern brevity :— 


“CHRISTINA — LIVED 
YEARS.” 


AT THE MILL. 


neighbourhood. Reinhardt boarded with the 
Yungers, and soon became a favourite of the 
family. He had fought in the recent war, and 
had many good stories to tell. He was kind 
to the children, and excellent company for them 
all. But he was extremely reserved as to his own 
history, and little was known about him, even 
when he had been in the neighbourhood for wecks. 

This was the condition of affairs at the ol 
mill before the fire. That fire destroyed the 
house and barn, and part of the mill itself ; 
and when the startled neighbours and the 
authorities had investigated everything they 
confronted a baffling mystery. ‘There were 
the bodies of Frau Yunger and Herman. ‘They 
had been murdered. ‘The son had been shot. 
and the mother’s skull had been crushed. But 
where were Ludwig and Reinhardt ? There 
was no sign of them anywhere. Little Bertha, 
after giving the alarm, had sunk into a condition 
approaching imbecility, and the doctors refused 
to have her questioned, saying that her reason 
would be permanently impaired if she were 
molested at that time. 

The days went by, and still there was no 
clue to the whereabouts of Ludwig Yunger 
and the machinist. All sorts of theories were 
discussed. It was discovered that Ludwig had 
drawn a large sum of money from the bank 
the day before the fire. Perhaps, in collusion 
with Reinhardt, he had left the country and 
abandoned his family. But there was no reason 
why he should murder his wife and son, even 
if he had bolted. One theory after another 
was taken up and abandoned ; and meanwhile 
every square foot of the countryside was searched 
for evidence. 

It throws an interesting light upon circum- 
stantial evidence as an institution that the 
belief in Reinhardt’s guilt gradually grew into 
a certainty, and everything the man had said 
and done since his coming to the neighbourhood 
became proof that he was the malefactor. Every- 
body remembered something which, in the light 
of the murders, demonstrated his evil intentions. 
Had Bertha remained in her disturbed mental 
condition it is almost a certainty that the truth 
would never have been known. 
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But Bertha regained 
her faculties under the 
wise ministrations of 
the physicians. and 
when she was able to 
speak the cloud was 
lifted from Rein- 
hardt’s reputation. 
She had seen her 
mother and brother 
murdered, and the ° 

* slayers were Langoltz 
and his son. Her 
father and Reinhardt 
had gone away from 
home early in the 
evening, and the rest 
of the family retired 
at the usual time. 
Bertha heard a knock 
at the door and went 
to the head of the 
stairs to see who 
the visitor was. Her 
mother opened the 
door, and there stood 
Langoltz. He struck 
her down with a 
clubbed gun. Her- 
man, hearing the 
Noise, emerged from 
his bedroom and 
started down the 
stairs, whereupon 
Langoltz shot him. Then the poacher entered the 
house, went to Ludwig’s desk, prised it open, and 
took a roll of gold from it. He saw Bertha, but 
paid no attention to her; she soon realized why. 
The son came with an armful of inflammable 
stuff, scattered it over the floor, and set fire to 
it. They meant to burn her alive! 

When the murderers left the house the brave 
little girl—she was only ten years. old—tried 
to leave after them, but the floor was all ablaze. 
With great presence of mind she took blankets 
from the beds and spread them before her on 
the floor, and thus managed to get out of the 
house, badly scorched, when she ran to Weidig’s, 
and then she remembered no more. 

Langoltz and his son, against whom there 
had been no breath of suspicion up to that time, 
were arrested, and in their house was found a 
quantity of gold coin to which their title was not 
clear. They both protested their innocence when 
arrested, but the old man practically confessed 
by committing suicide in his cell. His dead body 
was found swinging behind the door when the 
jailer entered his cell the morning after his arrest. 


“He struck her down with a clubbed gun.” 


For a time the 
younger Langoltz 
stuck to his story, 
to the effect that he 
knew nothing of the 
murders. And still 
the fate of Reinhardt 
and Ludwig remained 
a mystery. But the 
solution came in 
October, two months 
after the crime. A 
farmer, ploughing 
one of his fields, 
ciscovered a human 
hand. Then he got a 
spade and dug, and 
turned up the bodies 
of the two missing 
men. They had both 
been shot, and the 
machinist’s head had 
been beaten in. 

When Langoltz 
learned of this dis- 
covery, and was ac- 
cused of the murders, 
he broke down and 
confessed the whole 
story, only trying to 
throw the responsi- 
bility on his father. 
The two of them had 
learned of the money 
Yunger had drawn from the bank, and determined 
to have it. But they were afraid to try robbery 
at the house while all the members of the family 
were at home; so they went to Yunger and 
Reinhardt and told them of a deer they had seen, 
and invited them to go along and try to get it. 
Always eager for that variety of sport, Yunger 
gladly agreed, and induced Reinhardt to accom- 
pany him. When they reached a secluded place 
the two poachers lagged behind and. shot their 
victims from the rear. Ludwig dropped dead, 
but Reinhardt was only wounded, whereupon the 
elder Langoltz clubbed him to death. Thenthey . 
buried the bodies, and went back and robbed 
the house, after slaying the mother and son. 

This crime shocked the country as it had not 
been shocked in a hundred years; and in order 
to efface, as far as possible, all traces of it, 
the commune of Vogelsberg bought the Yunger 
property from the heirs, razed all the ruined 
buildings to the ground, filled up the mill dam, 
and planted the place with trees. 

The younger Langoltz was tried, convicted, 
and beheaded, 


A VERY UNUSUAL GHOST STORY. 


By WILL A. GINGELL, of the Eastern Province Herald, Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. HERBERT HOLLOWAY. 


A narrative that will prove of the utmost interest both to students of the occult and those who 


scoff at ghostly manifestations. 


impartial standpoint, and his evidence gains additional value from that fact. 


The Author investigated this strange affair from an entirely 


What, one wonders, 


is the real solution of the mystery? 


NY and varied are the duties that 

fall to the lot of the Pressman, but 

the author can say without the least 

hesitation that the strangest and 

most inexplicable affair it has ever 
been his fate to investigate occurred towards the 
end of July, 1916, at Port Elizabeth, a flourishing 
seaport on the south coast of the Union of South 
Africa. The subject of the inquiry was the 
mysterious agency—call it a ghost, or what you 
will—that was the means of breaking up a home 
in that city and causing such a sensation as has 
perhaps never before been experienced in this 
particular quarter of the globe. 

Let it be stated at once that my investigation 
was undertaken in the ordinary course of my 
duties for my paper—the Eastern Province Herald 
—and with an absolutely unbiased and open 
mind. Dogmatism upon abstract subjects and 
firm convictions generally are not encouraged in 
members of the reporting staff of a go-ahead 
daily newspaper, and one soon acquires the 


habit of treating matters from a detached, non- 
partisan standpoint. It might be as well to 
add that the investigation was entered into with 
just the least degree of scepticism, and at the 
outset I reported the result of my inquiries with 
a certain amount of levity. When the matter 
had been gone into properly, however, and 
reputable eye-witnesses had been interviewed, 
I adopted a more serious view, being gradually 
led to the conclusion, as so many other people 
have been, that there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy. 
And now for my story. i 
Briefly stated, the incidents concerned a 
young Malay girl over whom a spell was supposed 
to have been cast by a disappointed lover, with 
the result that she became practically a bed- 
ridden invalid. In addition, the furniture and 
fitments of the house in which she resided became 
imbued, at intervals, with life, and performed 
remarkable antics. This was the substance of 
the rumour that first went the rounds of the 
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«ity. Fanned by repeated “ manifestations ” at 
the *‘ haunted” house, it grew prodigiously, as 
rumours will, until the chief topic of conversation 
in Port Elizabeth was the ‘“‘ spook.” 

For three weeks the matter simmered, gradually 
becoming more and more widely knowh until 
xrotesquely distorted versions could be heard at 
every street comer. The most popular version 
of the occurrences had it that plates—ordinary 
dinner plates—had come rolling out of the house 
wherein the afflicted girl liv@l; that stones from 
nowhere had crashed through the windows ; 
blankets on the girl’s bed had suddenly burst 
into flame ; hats had been flicked from the heads 
of interested spectators ; chairs about to be sat 
upon had skipped skittishly aside just in time to 
precipitate unoffending people upon the floor ; 
and that even cupboards had in an unaccount- 
able manner opened to belch forth their contents. 
All this, and a good deal more, said Rumour, had 
occurred under the very eyes of awe-stricken 
onlookers. 

It was just when the whole city was agog with 
the story that the author was “ told off ” to get 
to the bottom of the matter. ‘The subject had 
hitherto been ignored by the paper, chiefly for 
the reason that the exploitation of a ghost 
(particularly one whose only credentials were 
rumours) was considered infra dig., but, as has 
already been stated, the stories of its prowess 
had assumed such proportions and become so 
widely known that it was deemed necessary to 
make an attempt either to explode the whole 
business or else, in the public interest, get to the 
true facts of the case. 

The scene of the occult occurrences was a house 
in Queen Street, a continuation of Main Street, 
which, as its name indicates, is the chief thorough- 
fare of the city. Port Elizabeth stretches back 
from the margin of the sea for a distance of two 
or three hundred yards; thence it reaches up 
the side of a long, low-lying hill, and spreads 
over the plateau at the top. The business 
portion of the city lies, for the most part, along 
the lower level, and the chief artery—Main 
Street—runs through it parallel with the hill- 
side and the sea. It continues through the 
busiest part, and then, having changed its name 
to Queen Steeet, leads out to one of the northern 
suburbs, a residential area inhabited by coloured 
people, Malays and Chinamen, who constitute a 
fair proportion of the population of the town. 
Owing to the peculiar nature of its situation, by 
far the greatest amount of the traffic of Port 
Elizabeth utilizes Main Street and Queen Street, 
and up to a Jate hour at night these thorough- 
fares are extremely busy. Nevertheless, so great 
was the interest taken in the mysterious house 
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that the crowds gathered round it at night were 
such as to make the roadway almost impassable. 
A popular cinema in the vicinity found itself 
unable to draw a tithe of the large audiences 
which had previously frequented it, and the 
competition of the “ spook as a public attraction 
was even felt by other theatres nght in the heart 
of the city. 

Although but few of the spectators ever 
obtained entry to the house, those left outside 
never seemed to tire, for the strange happenings 
took place nightly. It was only in the evenings, 
by the way. that occurrences did take place. 
The mornings and afternoons found only an 
occasional small group gathered around. 

When the author arrived in the afternoon the 
house was quickly pointed out to him by a 
voluble Malay saddler living on the opposite side 
of the street. s individual, from his point of 
ntage, had seen most of the occurrences, and 
Was at great pains to impart as much information 
as he could, gabbled out in broken English at a 
great rate. The house itself was not imposing 
or unduly awe-inspiring. A small single-storey 
building, it was more remarkable for the filth 
of its exterior than for any other feature. With 
door tightly shut, and both small windows 
shuttered and barred, it presented a down-at- 
heel and funereal appearance that somehow 
seemed to suggest that it might indeed have been 
chosen as the haunt of a spirit from the other 
world. 

Across the street, leaning forward on his stick, 
and deeply wrapped in contemplation of the bare 
exterior of the house, stood an ancient native, 
apparently ransacking his brain in a vain attempt 
to elucidate the dark mystery. Two coloured 
children on their way home from school, swinging 
their satchels, stepped reverently off the pave- 
ment when nearing the house, and, having given 
it a wide berth, mounted the pavement again 
some twenty yards farther on. A little farther 
down the street was a small group of Malay and 
coloured women. From their gesticulations and 
frequent glances in its direction they were 
obviously discussing the “ haunted ” house. 

Having knocked peremptorily two or three 
times, I was kept waiting for the space of a 
ceuple of minutes, when the door was cautiously 
opened a few inches, and a Malay man gruffly 
demanded my business. 

““T want to see the ghost,” I replied. 

“ The ghost is not here to-day,” answered the 
man, calmly. 

“ Well, then, I want to come inside.” 

The Malay hesitated for a moment—the con- 
stant stream of visitors must have proved rather 
a nuisance—and then opened the door, shutting 
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it quickly again as soon as I stood within, as if 
fearing that others would follow. 

‘The most striking feature of the internal 
arrangements of the house was the almost entire 
absence of furniture. This curious fact was 
explained by the Malay later on. The place 
consisted of two large rooms, side by side, one 
being apparently the living room and the other 
the bedroom. <A room of similar size, but 
extending across the other two, served as the 
kitchen. Playing about the floor of the living 
room were two or three grubby children, sublimely 


unconscious of their awe-inspiring surroundings, 


and seemingly perfectly happy. 

Of the “spook”? there was never a sign. 
When asked what had become of the ghostly 
visitor, the man of the house shrugged his 
shoulders eloquently, and ventured the opinion 
that “the devil-spirit has gone away for a little 
while.” 

“ Are you expecting him back at any particular 
time ? ” was the next question. 

** Perhaps to-night—perhaps to-morrow night,” 
was the non-committal reply, given in perfect 
seriousness. 

It should be understood that all through the 
preceding conversation, and during that which 
followed, the author was careful to hide his 
identity. Scores of people had visited the house 
previously, and there was no reason for its occu- 
pier to suppose that I was not merely an ordinary 
sightseer. Had he realized that he was being 
“ interviewed ” he would probably have feigned 
that dull stupidity in which Orientals are generally 
such past-masters when it suits their book so to 
be. Malays in particular are extremely difficult 
to draw out. They are credited by-all the black 
and coloured races of South Africa, as well as 
by a large proportion of Europeans, with being 
possessed of certain mystic powers which enable 
them to exercise an evil influence over great 
distances. This is known popularly as “ toonng.” 
What exactly. forms the basis of this belief, and 
whether there is more in it than present-day 
enlightenment would admit, is difficult to say. 
Nevertheless, hosts of curious -stories—a most 
striking feature of which is the narrator’s obvious 


sincerity and belief in what he retails—are told - 


by natives: and coloured people as to feats they 
have seen performed by Malays. Let a European 
try to reach the fountain-head, however, and 
discover for himself the authenticity of these 
reports, and he will find friend Malay a most 
difficult person to deal with. He will either 
invest himself in a veil of impenctrable silence, 
or else feign stupidity with such consummate 
skill that the investigator will quickly come to 
the conclusion that he is talking to a fool and 


give up the quest in disgust. Possibly men of 
this race are here and there gifted with mesmeric 
or hypnotic power which they put to unscru- 
pulous use, or are even in possession of occult 
secrets of which civilization has no ken, but the 
fact renfains that they are widely credited with 
strange powers, and ** where there is smoke there 
must be fire.” 

But to return to my conversation with the 
Malay, with which individual I proceeded to 
ingratiate myself a® best I could. A_ cigar 
changed hands. This, and the thoughtful chink 
of coins from the trouser pocket, seemed some- 
what to thaw his reserve, and soon. he was 
willingly answering the questions with which he 
was plied. (Care was taken, however, not to 
appear unduly inquisitive. 

He had a strange tale to tell. The story—put 
for the sake of brevity and coherency into my 
own words—is as follows. 

In the bedroom, it appeared, was a girl. (A 
peep through an inner doorway verified this.) 
She was sick of some mysterious illness. Some 
short time previously she had lived in Kimberley, 
the centre, as all the world knows, of South 
Africa’s diamond-mining industry. Being a 
comely maiden of sixteen years of age, a young 
Malay man had fallen in love with her. The 
course of true love, however, never did run 
smooth, and the fond parents of the girl frowned 
on the young man’s suit. He was forbidden to 
see her, but Love knows neither bolts nor bars, 
and he persisted in his attentions, until at last, 
in desperation, the parents were obliged to dis- 
patch the girl to a place where she would be 
beyond the reach of the amorous one. 

In due course she arrived at Port Elizabeth, 
and took up her abode in the house of her 
uncle in Queen Street. Even then the young 
man would not be baulked, and with a per- 
sistency worthy of a more laudable cause he 
set out to devise a scheme whereby he might 
in part “get his own back.” Calling to his 
aid the powers of darkness, the vengeful one 
(apparently) proceeded by means of solemn rites 
and hair-raising incantations to cast a spell over 
the maiden. A thorough and conscientious 
young man, he left nothing to the imagination. 
He ‘“‘toored”’ (bewitched) her food so that it 
would burst into flame when she attempted to 
partake of it. He ‘“‘ toored” her bed, with the 
result that the blankets developed the same 
disconcerting habit when the unfortunate girl 
retired to rest. Finally, this amiable young man, 
from his far-away fastness in Kimberley, cast a 
general spell over the whole house and all con- 
tained therein, and presumably appointed a 
presiding “ spook’? whose delectable duty it 
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inspection of the premises was then 
entered upon. ‘The Malay pointed out the 
windows through which stones had crashed. 
A most interesting and peculiar feature 
was the nature of the holes. Most of 
them were rather small, about the size of 
a five-shilling piece, but most cleanly 
drilled, showing that the missiles which 
had broken them had gone through with 
terrific speed—not what one would expect 
to find if a stone were surreptitiously 
thrown into a crowded room, for many 
of these holes were made when there were 
anumber of people in the house. Another 
remarkable fact was that nobody was 
ever reported to have been hit by any of 
these stones, although, as has already been 
stated, the missiles were palpably hurled 
with great force even when the rooms were 
crowded with spectators. ‘Iwo doors divided 
the living room and bedroom, both having 
the upper half constructed of panes of 
ass, after the manner of a window. 
“But where is your furniture?” was 
my next question. 

“T sent it all. awe 


a 


was the reply. 
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” 
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h “Through the hall-op n door leading into the bedroom I could see the ‘bewitched’ girl.” 

: was simply to carry out the various mani-  “ The ghost has already done twenty-five pounds’ 
festations. worth of damage to my furniture. Nearly all my 

; That, in effect, was the man’s story. An crockery, as well as the washing jugs and basins, 
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has just jumped off the tables and broken on the 
floor.” 

“Can the ghost do all that 2?) ‘This question 
was asked with an incredulous air, though the man 
obviously believed what he said. 

“Yes? came the emphatic reply. 
ghost wanted he could 
on us now and kill us.” 

An adjourmment to the yard at the back of 
the dwelling was deemed advisable at this point, 
in case the * ghost ” should carry out this alarm- 
ing manoeuvre for the sake of showing his powers. 
‘The blue sky overhead at least lent a feeling of 
greater security. 

‘The yard was about eight yerds square, and 
had been excavated from the hillside, as indeed 
had the whole site whereon the house was erected. 
‘This yard was bounded by the house, a perpen- 
dicular wall of rock about twenty-five feet high, 
and by buildings at both sides. “Throughout my 
examination of the premises I kept a careful eye 
cpen for any evidence that would suggest the 
whole thing being a hoax. On secing the towering 
wall of rock frowning down upon the building 
the thought at once occurred to me that stones 
might have been thrown from the top of the cliff 
by persons desiring to perpetuate the “ spook’s ” 
reputation. ‘This might have accounted for the 
windows at the back of the house being broken, 
but did not explain away the fact of the glass 
inside being also smashed. A point that seemcd 
to put aside the possibility of the stones having 
come from the top of the cliff was that, although 
every pane of glass in the back windows was 
broken, the adjacent walls were smooth and 
innocent of any marks such as badly-directed 
missiles must have left. However smart a 
humorist at the top of the cliff might have been, 
it seemed to be crediting him with too much 
ability to presume that every stone he threw— 
and dozens must have passed through the win- 
dows—should have found its billet. 

In the yard were a few drab fowls of indeter- 
minate extraction scratching among the refuse. 
‘Their owner viewed them contemplatively. 

“The ghost was chasing them about the yard 
the other evening,” he remarked. 

“Did you see it ?” was the obvious query. 

Again his shoulders went up in an cloquent 
gesture. 

“You can’t see the ghost.” he said. 

“ Then how do you know it zas the ghost ?” 

“Well,” he said, “ fowls don’t run round at 
night unless something is chasing them. I heard 
it, too.” 

This last observation presented the desired 
opening to obtain further information about the 
host itself. In answer to questions as tu exactly 


“Tf the 
just pull the house down 


what the ghost looked like or sounded like, the 
Malay proceeded. as best he could, fo give a 
deseription of it. It came sighing and whistling 
in through a door cr window, and seemed to 
whirl around at a tremendous rate. It searched 
all the nooks and crannies of the house, and, 
although quite invisible. rattled the furniture, 
broke the crockery by flinging it on the floor, 
opened cupboards and flung things out, and 
generally managed to make itself most unpleasant. 

Through the half-open door leading into the 
bedroom I could see the * bewitched ” girl. She 
looked ill and exhausted, and was staring list- 
lessly at the ceiling. Phys cally there was nothing 
wrong with her; such indeed had been the pro- 
nouncement of a medical man who had been in 
attendance upon her. Medical men’s opinions 
are apt to be somewhat curt and to the point 
where superstition and imagination are factors 
in a case, and it may be taken for granted 
that this was the attitude adopted by the medico 
who was called in to investigate the girl's 
mysterious ailment. All the information that 
could be gained from the Malay on this point 
was that the doctor “ didn’t know what was the 
matter with the girl.” 

There seemed little further to be gleaned by 
staying longer, and I therefore took my departure. 
As I stepped out into the street again I noticed 
a crowd standing round, of fairly large dimensions, 
consisting mostly of coloured and Malay school- 
children, All drew respectfully aside as 1 passed, 
as if they feared contact with one who had lately 
been communicating with a “ spook.” 

So ended the first day of my investigation. The 
newspaper report which appeared on the next day 
was devoured voraciously by the public, and 
added to the popular interest in the already 
widely-discussed topic. So great was the interest 
manifested, indeed, that every single copy of the 
paper was sold out, and even then the personal 
and telephonic inquiries made throughout the 
day ran into hundreds. It might be mentioned 
that a similar state of affairs occurred on the 
two subsequent days when further news of the 
elusive * spook ”” was chronicled. The average 
person would laugh at the assertion that he 
believed in or was even interested in such a 
subject ; nevertheless, it absorbed everyone's 
attention. 

Starting with the assumption that the whole 
af‘air was trickery, with the householder at the 
bottom of it all, I found it difficult indeed to 
discover a solution, or indeed to reconcile what 
J had seen with this theory. ‘There was no doubt 
whatever that the occupier of the house was 
being injured financially. His furniture and 
crockery had been broken—there was no shadow 
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“A pot of rice was lifted befor: everyone's eyes from the stove where it was boiling and emptied on the floor. 
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of doubt about that—while practically every 
pane of glass in the place had been smashed. 
Landlords, of course, pe many virtues, but 
it would be an optimistic tenant indeed who 
could seriously request the owner of a property 
to make good the ravages of a ghost. ‘The 
thought also occurred to me that judicious 
manipulation of a “spook”? would prove a 
source of income, for the occupier might levy a 
charge against the satisfaction of the appetites 
of the curious. This was another mption 
without foundation, however, for never a penny- 
piece was charged for admission to the house 
whilst the ghost was in vogue. I knew privately 
that the strictest watch was being kept upon 
the premises by detectives for practices of this 
kind, but entircly without result. It was evident 
to all who gave the matter a little thought —and 
the author gave it a lot—that if fraud there was 
in the affair it was a fraud that could benefit 
the occupiers of the house in no way whatever. 

On the day following my initial investigation 
I was again deputed to get in touch with the 
story, and with that intention I made my way 
to the haunted house shortly after midday. But 
the tenants had fled—had vanished as completely 
as if wafted away by the ghostly one, and not a 
sign had they left of their occupation. The 
same could not be said of the ‘‘ spook.” A police 
constable on duty in the vicinity of the house 
volunteered the information that the occupiers 
of the house had left. He had seen them, he 
said, removing, in a dray-cart, what remained 
of the furniture after the ghost had worked its 
will upon it, but where they had gone to was 
more than he knew. ‘The very act of knocking 
at the door was sufficient to draw a crowd, and 
the author soon found himself the centre of a 
semicircle of curious and interested school- 
children and passers-by, who, nevertheless, stood 
reverentially back from the door. A question 
whether anyone knew what had become of the 
late tenants elicited from a small girl the news 
that they had removed “ somewhere down that 
way,” pointing in the direction of the suburb 
of North End. A small boy improved upon the 
information given by the girl; he furnished the 
name of the street. ‘Thither I made my way, and 
at last ran my quarry to earth. I found myself in 
the presence of a buxom Malay woman,a wizened 
man, and a slightly-built younger woman, whose 
hollow eyes, sunken cheeks, and lantern jaws 
suggested at once that she was the sick girl. 

My mission having been stated, they admitted 
at once that they were the people I sought, but 
my query as to whether the younger woman was 
the afflicted girl met with a negative answer. 
She was a relation, that was all. Further ques- 


tions as to where the cirl was were evaded. She 
Was not in the house. the id; and that was all 
they would say. Of the * spook,” however, they 
were quite prepared to speak. ‘The first indication 
they had was when the girl came to them from 
Kimberley a couple of weeks previously. 

“Why did she come?” was the question. 

“ Oh.” replied the old woman, “ the poor girl 
suffered from fits. and her people thought a 
we to the coast would do her good.” 

“ But was it not because her people objected 
to her lover that she was sent down here to be 
out of the way ?” 

* Tdon’t know. They told us she suffered from 
fits.” 

At any rate, the girl came down, and, accord- 
ing to the old people, the ghost or spirit must 
have come with ber, for he never manifested 
himself until she arrived. Then, one day, a pot 
of rice was lifted before everyone’s eyes from 
the steve where it was boiling and emptied on 
the fluor. Cups and saucers flew about. A mat- 
tress caught alight, and when the man ran to 
get water to extinguish it the drawers of the 
chest were opened and another fire started there. 
A tie was taken from a nail on the wall where it 
hung and cast into the fire. Somebody received 
a sharp blow across the face with a slipper, and 
at times a breath would pass by like a puff of 
wind. Often there was not even this to indicate 
any presence. ‘The most peculiar trick of the 
ghost was to tap on the floor at one’s feet. 

Just three evenings before, said the old 
woman, a white lady who had travelled in India 
and studied Indian ways and wizardry tested 
the chair trick. ‘Three times she sat on a chair, 
far removed from everybody. As many times 
the chair was pulled away and she found herself 
on the floor. This lady had gone away, admitting 
herself thoroughly puzzled. 

“ But were you not afraid?” I asked. “ The 
thing might have killed you in your beds as you 
slept. Did you not feel frightened of it ? ” 

Perhaps this question was asked too incredu- 
lously, as though the very idea was a joke, for 
the reply was short and to the point. 

“No.” she said, “ we were not afraid. We 
only moved from the house because the people 
became a nuisance.” 

There was little else to be gleaned, so I took 
my departure. When passing the house on my 
way back to the office I noticed that the small 
gathering, which had collected about half an 
hour previously, had grown to a crowd of con- 
siderable dimensions. Amongst them was a 
gentleman, a slight acquaintance of mine, who 
had been present the previous evening when the 
“ manifestations” were in full swing, He 
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“Just in time to see a mug of milk fly from the mantelshelf above her bed to the Moor.” 


related his experiences to me. It may be 
remarked in passing that this gentleman is a 
man of some standing, and not at all likely to 
draw upon his imagination. His correct name 
cannot be disclosed, but he shall be known as 
Mr. Moxton. 

He was a sceptic and a scoffer when he went 
in, as he candidly admitted. When he came 
out—* Well,” he said, “I did not believe in 
‘spooks’ or anything like that, but when 1 


saw the things with my own eyes, what can 
Ido?” 

It was on the previous Thursday evening - 
when, with about a dozen others, he first gained 
admittance to the house, prompted by his 
curiosity and a desire to see whether he could 
not discover some evidence of trickery. No 
sooner had he entered one of the rooms than a 
milk-can full of sand crashed at his feet, coming 
seemingly from nowhere, but spreading the sand 
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all over the floor, while the dented tin rolled 
across it. 

Suddenly there was a noise in the kitchen 
adjoining, as of a chair falling backwards. All 
present made a movement in that direction with 
the exception of Mr. Moxton, who thought there 
would be more chance of detecting the cause of 
the disturbances by detaching himself from the 
others. He stood with his back to the wall, 
from where he could keep in view every means 
of ingress and egress in the roam. ‘There was a 
small hole above the door which, he decided, had 
not a little to do with the strange happenings, 
and upon which he decided to keep an eve. 

He did, until several fairly large stones, which 
he declared never came through the hole or either 
of the doors, crashed into one of the corners. 

He then made his way to the room in which 
the sick girl lay, and was just in time to see a mug 
of milk fly from the mantelshelf above her bed 
to the floor in the middle of the room. Almost 
immediately a medicine bottle which had stood 
beside the mug was flung by some mysterious 
agency against the opposite wall of the room. 
It was picked up by one of the onlookers and 
replaced in its original position. Instantly it was 
thrown against the window. but without breaking 
it ; the bottle also fell to the floor unbroken. 

The sceptical one was now rapidly losing his 
scepticism, but he still had hopes of seeing a chair 
flicked from beneath a prospective sitter. ‘This 
did not occur to him personally, but he saw 
somebody else, an acquaintance of his, attempt to 
sit upon a chair that was suddenly snatched away, 
although there was not another soul within two 
yards of it, leaving him rolling on the floor. 

At this stage the story was circulated that one 
of the outbuildings was promenading around the 
yard, chasing the fowls! ‘The party went to 
investigate. ‘The place, however, was stationary, 
and they advanced upon it. As they reached the 
door there was a mighty crash, and in quick 
succession a pie-dish and an enamelled mug 
landed upon it, the latter striking Mr. Moxton’s 
leg. Somebody still in the house was supposed 
to have seen the articles fly up, of their own 
accord, from the kitchen table, and jump through 
the window over the heads of the people. 

There was never a doubt that what Mr. Moxton 
related was true so far as he was able to judge. 
Being beaten and mystified by trickery is naturally 
distasteful to anyone of average intelligence, and, 
as this gentleman remarked to the author, “ I] am 
not fool enough to describe anything I can’t 
account for as a fraud, and although the occur- 
rences in the house seemed to indicate that some- 
one was responsible I could detect absolutely 
nothing in proof of it.” 
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“Do you believe in the phost theory?” Mr. 
Moxton was asked. : 

“No,” was the emphatic reply, “ certainly not. 
But— well, 1 don’t know what to think about it.” 

Such was the testimony of a responsible eye 
witness. 

‘The last incident of all in this remarkable story 
took place on the following Sunday, when the 
reporters’ room of the Herald was visited by an 
educated, well-spoken Malay, who described him- 
self as the uncle of the girl so mysteriously 
afflicted. His object in voluntarily coming for- 
ward, he said, was to dispel the many rumours 
connected with himself and his household ; the 
notoriety which had heen thrust upon them had 
made things decidedly uncomfertable. 

Similar manifestations to those which had 
staken place in the house in Queen Street, he said, 
had occurred previously in Kimberley, five vears 
ago, just after the death of his father, with whom 


his nieces had been living. ‘These had continued . 


even when the family removed to another house, 
and it was not until three or four months later, 
when yet another move had been made, that the 
inexplicable happenings ceased. 

He went on to tell of the circumstances which 
led up to the arrival of his three nieces in Port 
Elizabeth, the move having been made on account 
of the persistent and unwelcome attentions of an 
aspirant to the hand of the eldest. He told of the 
strange things that had happened shortly after 
their arrival—how the crockery in the rooms had 
jumped from the tables, how bedclothes had 
leapt from the bed and burst into flames or 
commenced to smoulder under their very eyes, 
even when partially damp. All these things, he 
said, had occurred, but he was not prepared to 
explain how or why. He mentioned also that the 
damage done to his crockery and furniture was 
to the value of twenty-five pounds. Since the 
household had vacated the premises, and, in fact, 
for some days previously, the manifestations had 
been entirely absent. Why or how they had 
occurred at all, he declared again, was as much 
a mystery to him as to anyone else. 

The whole affair still remains a mystery. With 
the breaking up of the family and their dispersal 
to various parts of the city the “ spook ” sensa- 
tion died a natural death. It is possible that those 
intimately connected with the incident knew more 
than they would say. One fact, however, is clear— 
if there was present an element of fraudulent 
practice or trickery the occupants of the house 
were not ‘party to it, for the reason that, apart 
from the notoriety, which eventually proved 
unbearable, they gained nothing. Indeed, the 
pecuniary loss, as well as the loss of comfort and 
the inconvenience, was considerable. 
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An echo of the war from the coast of Morocco, showing how, by a clever stratagem, the captain 
of a British battleship saved one of his officers from the hands of Moorish pirates. 


happened in the spring of 1915, 
when such incidents caused practi- 
cally no comment in the newspapers, 
and received scant ,attention from 
the public. 

I was serving on H.M:S. Antipodes at the time 
—I must call her that, out of deference to the 
Censor—and she was lying within the magnificent 
breakwater at Gibraltar. One morning the 
admiral received an urgent call for assistance 


from a torpedo-boat, which at that moment was | 


standing by an oil-tank steamer that had run 
aground off the coast of Morocco in a dense fog. 

To us this seemed to offer some prospect of excite- 
ment, which would mean a relief from the dull 
monotony of daily routine. ‘‘ Gib,” as you may 
perhaps know, is a bright little place, but to us 
its novelty had grown stale only a few weeks after 
our first step ashore. 

You can therefore imagine what satisfaction 
was felt throughout the ship when we learnt 
that our captain had received orders to proceed 
with all speed to Almanza Bay, where the ill- 
fated steamer had ploughed the beach. 

A few hours later found us in this extraordinary 
bay. I say extraordinary, for that is how it 
appeared to me on that dull afternoon in May. 
There is nothing unusual in a rocky coastline, 
even when the land does rise abruptly from the 
shore; but here the vegetation seemed to give 


the rocks an unnatural colouring, which at once 
sugvested cheap theatrical scenery. 

The E——,, the stranded vessel, had already 
been raided by Moorish pirates, who had succeeded 
in capturing two officers and eight of the crew, 
and had carried them away to hold for ransom. 

It so happened that the S. , a small Naval 
auxiliary, was cruising in the vicinity at the 
time, and, realizing in what sore straits the 
“tanker” was, immediately rushed to her 
assistance. 

Quickly lowering a small boat, manned by 
a sub-lieutenant and eight men, they pulled off 
for the E——, but before they could reach the 
stranded vessel they were attacked in turn by 
ferocious Moors. 

These desperadoes met with a stout resistance, 
but the battle was most unequal. Not only were 
the seamen heavily outnumbered, but they were 
practically unarmed. In the fight which ensued 
one bluejacket was killed, and the seven other 
sailors, together with the officer in charge, soon 
found themselves prisoners in the hands of the 
tribesmen. 

This was the position when the Antipodes 
came upon the scene. Our captain was not long 
in making up his mind what to do, and he imme- 
diately placed a strong detachment of marines 
aboard the oil-ship. 

Not a soul was to be seen on the rocky shore, 


Lut it was thought that the pirates could not 
be far away. and were waiting somewhere in the 

- hope of obtaining a reward in exchange for their 
prisoners. After some deliberation, therefore, it 
was decided to send a small party ashore to 
parley for the release of the men. 

For this purpose the lieutenant-commander 
and a midshipman were sent off in a cutter laden 
with rum, sugar, tobacco, and tea. The intention 
was to negotiate with the rascals, using the 
supplies as a basis. 

The middy was the first to land, and, like the 
reckless boy he was, dashed across the slender 


“They lost no time in breaking-of the palaver and seizing the , 


lieutenant-commander, 


strip of sand and clambered up the rocks to see 
if there was anybody about. 

Before he had gone very far he was startled 
by the sudden appearance of the Moors, who 
promptly broke cover and made frantic efforts 
to seize him. 

The lieutenant-commander at once intervened, 
and the pirates—who fully appreciate differences 
in rank and demand ransom accordingly—forth- 
with forsook the chase of the middy and made 
for the senior officer instead. The youngster 
escaped ; the lieutenant-commander was seized. 
Taking away their newly-acquired prize, how- 
ever, was quite another matter for the Arabs, 
for the marines on the E—— were covering them 
with their rifles. Making the best of the situation, 
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therefore, the Moors shovk hands with the officer. 
all smiles and salutations. The presents wor 
placed upon the beach. and with the assistance 
of an interpreter nezoiiations were opened for 
the release of the prisoners. 

Meanwhile the vdé/podes had not been idle. 

Going farther in, she made a hawser fast to the 
E£—-, and slowly began to tow her off. 
Now these Moorish outlaws, though cruel and 
reckless, are by nu mcans dull. and they -were 
not slow to grasp the full significance of the 
battleship’s latest move. It meant two things 
to them. In the first place, the only protection 
afforded to the little 
party on the beach 
was withdrawn. 
Against that they 
had to put what to 
them was perhaps 
of equal importance. 
Their prize—for as 
such they considered 
the oil-tanker—was 
slowly but surely 
slipping through their 
fingers. Shas 

Mad with rage and 
disappointment, they 
lost no titne in break- 
ing off the palaver 
and seizing the lieu- 
tenant - commander. 
His men, seeing what had happened, and 

being hopelessly outnumbered, promptly 

returned to the battleship to report..- When 
our captain was acquainted with what had 
occurred, he swore he would have his 
officer back dead or alive. ‘But matters 
" were complicated. Stee 
The territory was Spanish, and we, being 
belligerents, could not land an armed: party 
on a neutral shore. Fortunately for us, 
however, a Spanish gunboat was at hand, and 
permission was readily obtained from her 
commander to fire upon the coast. It was then 
that our captain conceived a clever plan, which 
proved wonderfully successful. 

The solitary figuire of our lieutenant-commander 
was plainly to be seen upon the beach. The 
pirates had not removed him, but had already 
robbed him of his gold-braided jacket. At the 
moment they were no doubt occupied in sharing 
out the stores we had landed, and had left their 
captive to look after himself. It would have.been 
of no use, however, for us to send an armed cutter 
to take him off. The Moors could, and un- 
doubtedly would. take cover behind the rocks and 
bushes, and shoot our fellows down in the open 
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boat long before they could get anywhere near 
the unfortunate officer. The problem had to be 
tackled from some other angle, and this our 
captain now set about doing. 

Presently a shell whizzed over the commander’s 
head and exploded among the rocks some little 
distance behind him. This was soon followed by 
another, and then another. Still he remained 
motionless, patiently awaiting developments. The 
brief twilight quickly merged into darkness, and 
then, without any warning, two great shafts of 
light shot out from the battleship and converged 
somewhat to his rear. 

The firing ceased, another light appeared, and 
then a lot of little ones, succeeding one another 
at varying speeds. Dash—dot—dot—dot—dash. 
It was the Morse lamp talking to him. 

Eagerly the officer picked up the signal and 


read its meaning, but he did not move from the’ 


spot where he stood. 
Let us now make our way back to the Antipodes 


and see what was happening aboard. I was busily . 


engaged on the quarter-deck, when suddenly 
the crack of a twelve-pounder intimated to me 
that we had opened fire. 

The evening was rapidly drawing in, but there 
was still sufficient light to enable us to see what 
was going on ashore. Shells were being dropped 
in a semicircle behind the pirates’ latest 
prisoner in order to prevent his captors from 
carrying him away. As a miniature “‘ barrage ” 
it was a very pretty bit of work, and it served 
its purpose. To enter that zone of fire meant 
death. 

The desperadoes, greatly amazed, immediately 
replied with rifle-fire from the rocks, and our 
ship, not being out of range, was struck twice 
on the fore-turret, though this did us little 
harm. The sun set in a fiery western sky, 
and darkness drew on apace. With the night 
came our chance of effecting a rescue, and it 
was quickly seized. 

Three boats were rapidly manned and armed, 
and crept silently in towards the shore. The 
firing had ceased, but our searchlights threw out 
two long shafts of light which continuously swept 
the coast immediately beyond the littoral. 

The lieutenant-commander still remained at 
his post. unmolested. His habitually solemn 
expression had given place to one of eager 
expectancy. 

With eyes half closed he strove to penctrate 
the blackness of the. night, straining every nerve 
to catch the faintest sound. All he could hear, 
however, was the gentle splash of the waves on 
the sandy beach. Having lost count of time. he 
hezan to wonder what was happening. Suddenly 
he was roused from his revene, for he became 
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conscious of a new sound that was like swee! 
music in his ears—the regular dip of a cutter’s 
oars ! : * 

How far off the boat was he could not tell, 
but his feet were soon in the water; he was 
wading out to meet his rescuers. Presently -he 
paused to listen again, but this:time he failed 
to hear a sound. Up to his waist in the surf he 
stopped again. This time the longed-for sound 


‘of the swirl of parted waters reached his ear. 


The boat was approaching. 

Even at this short distance seeing anyching 
was out of the question, for the searchlights had 
now withdrawn their glare, and the mght was 
pitch-black. Only for a moment did the officer 
hesitate; then he threw himself forward, and 
swam out in the direction of the approaching 
boat. 

I was still standing at my gun on board the 
ship when an extraordinary thing happened. 
The searchlights were suddenly switched off, and 
black darkness surrounded us on all sides. Soon, 
however, the curtain was to be raised upon the 
final act of this little drama. Out of the night a 
boat suddenly shot, and in the stern-sheets sat 
our missing licutenant-commander, dripping wet, 
but very happy. His captors had stripped him 
of everything except his shirt. 

Now how did our captain’s little scheme come 


to realize its highest expectations? Let me 
explain. 
When the startled pirates gazed into the 


dazzling glare of our searchlights, everything 
before them became invisible. The blinding 
radiance prevented them from observing the 
silently-approaching boacs, prevented them, also, 
from watching their prisoner’s movements. The 
moment the rescuers came within a few yards 
of the water’s edge the searchlights were promptly 
extinguished. Thus the officer was enabled to 
effect his escape under cover of a darkness that 
the searchlights had rendered even more intense. 


Some months later I was returning to barracks 
one morning when I was stopped by a young 
sailor, who asked me if I remembered him. | 
looked hard at him for a few seconds; then 
suddenly I fixed him. He had been a messmate 
of mine on the Antipodes up to the time when 
he was sent to the S , and had been one of 
the men captured from her boat by the Moors. 

“So you were released, O’Connor ? ” I said. 

“Yes,” he answered. “ after five months.” 

“And how did they treat you ? ” 

“Fed me on condensed milk and biscuits, and 
made me pick reeds with a black woman every 
day. Do you know that your shells nearly hit 
us?” he continued. 
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T expressed surprise at hearing that they were 
so near at the time. 

It seems that after we steamed away the 
prisoners were marched inland for three days, 
being allowed very little rest on the way. During 
this melancholy journey their captors were twice 
attacked by two different tribes, the prisoners 
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HOW A. DOG OUTWITTED 
THE GERMANS. 


By “AN AUSTRALIAN OFFICER.” 


IF you place the tip of your finger on a map 
of the world, and run it along the Equator, you 
will presently arrive at what looks like a fly 
speck—by which name it is known to the men 
in khaki—but geographers call it Nauru, or 
Pleasant Island. The latter name, I hasten to 
add, is used by those who have never been there. 
This little pin-point of land is perhaps the richest 
spot on earth, being composed almost entircly 
of phosphate, of which it is said there is one 
hundred and ninety million pounds’ worth 
actually in sight. Prior to the war the wily 
Hun had erected an immense high-power wire- 
less station on this island, the lofty mast of which 
is visible a coupie of hours before one sights the 
land from a steamer. 

Very soon after the struggle commenced the 
British authorities ‘“ rushed ” the place in order 
to silence the voice of the great station. On the 
near approach of our warships the Huns in 
charge, thinking that they would soon be in 
possession of the island again after their raiders 
had swept our ships off the Pacific, tried to 
rendcr the station useless to us by hiding all the 
essential parts in a big cave, the existence of 


being looked upon as valuable prizes, readily 
exchangcable for a thumping ransom. 

“What were you finally ransomed for?” I 
inquired. 

“Four thousand five hundred pounds,” he 
replied, smilingly. ‘‘ But it’s a!l right; the 
Spanish Government paid it!” 
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which was unknown to anyone but themselves. 
This work must have been done at night, for no 
native was aware of the work being carricd out. 

When the station had been thoroughly dis- 
mantiled, and all the parts stowed away in their 
subterranean hiding-place, the mouth of the cave 
was closed and hidden with rubbish. 

Alas for the Germans! the best-laid plans of 
mice—and Huns—often go wrong. An old black 
dog was an interested onlooker during certain 
phases of the concealment, and the old saying 
that ‘‘ for want of a nail a shoe was lost” might 
be re-written to read “ for want of a bullet a 
radio-plant was found.” When our men seized 
the place, they found that the working parts of 
the precious “ wireless” were missing, and 
started a careful search for them ; the dog, like 
the Vicar of Bray, joined the side of the vic- 
torious party, and led our boys to the concealed 
mouth of the cave, where she commenced to dig 
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vigorously. There were cute fellows looking on, 
and the excited animal was soon assisted by a 
band of helpers who were missing nothing. They 
soon made the earth and rocks fly, uncovered 
the cave—big enough to hold a platoon—and, 
to their huge delight, located the missing parts. 
As a result, in a few hours more we were in 
communication with British warships, and the 
Pacific knew the Hun no more. 

My little story is told. The old dog—dreaming, 
as I write, in the shade of a Nauru palm—knows 
nothing of the part she played in wrecking the 
plans of her former masters. 


“Heren Doverka! Helen Doveika! the 
devils are here!” 

It was Ona, the aged servant of the school- 
mistress of the little Lithuanian town of Zizmory, 
who spoke, and, as she called up the stairs to 
Helen Doveika, who was resting from the fatigue 
and anxieties of many days and nights of alarm, 
due to the German rush over Poland and Lithu- 
ania, her cracked and tremulous voice laid as 
much stress as possible on the word “ devils,” 
which, in the ancient tongue of the alleged home 
of the Ayren race, has a special signification. 
“Devil,” in Lithuanian, is a synonym for both 
German and the Evil One. Something more 
than a synonym, too. For the Lithuanians, 
mindful of many another Drang nach Osten of 
the Teutons, who, time after time, have laid 
waste their fair lands—and on occasions have 
suffered sore defeats for their pains, as at Tannen- 
berg, in 1410—picture the devil as veritably a 
man of typical German physiognomy—a “ blond 
beast,” stalwart, unscrupulous, arrogant, and 
sardonic. 

“Helen Doveika! do you hear? ‘The devils 


No decoration is likely to come her way, 
but that will not trouble her provided that 
when the gong sounds for Kai Kai (food) old 
‘* Radio —as the men have christened her— 
is not forgotten by those she served so well. 
I don’t think, as a matter of fact, that 
“ Radio” is at all likely to be forgotten; she 
has been formally adopted, and is a prime 
favourite all round. Were it not for the 
sagacity of the dog the concealed wireless 
plant would in all probability never have been 
unearthed. 


OF LITHUANIA. 
By G. FREDERIC LEES. 


7 


are on the outskirts of the town,” repeated the 
old dame, in a louder tone, which made the 
tremor of fear still more apparent, and, added to 
the shaking of her wrinkled hand, which set the 
banisters rattling, emphasized her inner emotion. 

“All right, Onute. Fear not!” uttered a 
sleepy voice at last. It was a voice full of 
gentleness, as of one speaking to a child ; expres- 
sive, moreover, of resignation, and full of strength. 
“T will come down immediately, Onute.”’ and 
again Helen Doveika, the schoolmistress of 
Zizmory, used the endearing diminutive of Ona 
(Hannah), just as though she might have been 
speaking to one of her pupils who was specially 
worthy of kindness and encouragement. 

Helen Doveika was as good as her word. To 
jump from her bed in the alcove of her little 
room, to bathe her forehead with cold water and 
thus banish the last vestiges of sleep, and to 
arrange her fair sleck hair was the work of but a 
few minutes. Soon Ona had the intense satis- 
faction of hearing her footsteps descending the 
creaky staircase. leading directly into a spacious 
irregular-shaped dining-room, or rather farm- 
house kitchen, where the baba, still trembling all 
over, was gazing out of the window into the 
orchard (which adjoins every Lithuanian country 
home), as though she expected to see the Uhlans 
at any moment jump over the high wall and come 
careering towards her with lowered lances. 

“Calm yourself, Onute! We have nothing tu 
fear yet awhile,” said the schoolmistress as she 
appeared in the room, and, with her sharp blue 
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eyes, detected the emotion of the figure by the 
window. “ Judging by the sound of the guns, 
the devils will not be in possession of Zizmory 
for some hours yet. Anyway, there is still time 
to bring out the samovar. A cup of tea will do 
us good. We will decide what is the best thing 
to be done. Come, Ona’’—this more firmly— 
“pull yourself together. It is not the first time, 
hy any means, the devils have overrun Lithu- 
ania, and we shall yet the better cf them yvet—as 
we have always done.” 

Whilst Ona, with a deep sigh, but evidently 
glad to get her mind off the war by returning to 
her duties, set about preparing the tea—moving 
backwards and forwards between the broad open 
fireplace, black with the smoke of ages, arid the 
table in front of a curved seat which fitted into 
a space between the hearth and the window— 
shuflling to and fro with the rattling tca-things, 
Helen Doveika, a woman of about twenty-s 
with that purity of complexion which is as 
striking a characteristic of the true Lithuanian 
as those classic Grecian features that impress 
all travellers who wander along the banks of the 
Niemen, sat down near the window and looked 
out into the garden. 

All her scholars had left some days ago—gone 
with their parents as refugees to Moscow, Petro- 
grad, and to other cities. She regretted now 
that she had not insisted on old Ona departing 
with them. But the faithful servant would not 
hear of it; with touching tenderness she had 
replied that she preferred to remain with Helen 
Doveika, whom she had nursed as a child, and 
whose parents she had served, rather than join 
the principal members of her family. Besides, 
was not her youngest married daughter still in 
Zizmory, and must she abandon her? So Ona, 
for the time being, had had her way. But Helen 
Doveika—used to governing, and, when she 
made up her mind to a thing, not easily diverted 
from her purpose—determined she would return 
to the subject at the first opportune moment and 
this time be the mistress. Now that the German 
scouts were announced to be on the outskirts of 
the town, it was time to assert herself. 

“ Thank you, Onute,” said the schoolmistress, 


as the old woman placed the steaming samovar, 


before her. “And now, bring your cup here. 
We must have a talk. I have something serious 
to say.” 

Ona sat down, timid and apprehensive, for the 
fact that she had been invited to sit with her 
mistress told her the “ something ” must indeed 
be serious. 

“ Onute, things are coming to a head,” said 
Helen Doveika. “I foresaw that the devils 
would be here sooner or later, and that we 


should have to part. You must go to your 
daughter, Lazdynu Peleda, and tell her from ,, 
me that she and her husband, the children, and 
you had better depart at once. It is your duty, 
for you are still a family, with all the tics that 
word means. As regards myself, it is different. 
I am alone—the only one left of the old home. 
Tt is my look-out if I do not care to leave it ; if 
I take all the risks of war. But fear not, I am 
quite capable of looking after myself. 1 know 
you would prefer to stop here with me, and I 
appreciate your faithfulness. But this is no 
time for sentiment. Each must look out for 
hersclf, and your duty lies with vour daughter, 
not with me.” 

“Helen Doveika!” replied the old woman, 
after a silence, during which she strove in vain 
to prevent the tears rolling down her wrinkled 
cheeks, “the parting here below must come 
some time. But I hoped to finish my years with 
you under this roof, where I have served you 
and your people for half a century and more. .. . 
No, I shall not disobey you again. I will go to 
Lazdynu and deliver your message. Only, 
promise me one thing ere I depart—that, 
should you come into any grave danger, you, too, 
will flee and join us in the north.” 

“Of that rest assured, Onute. The only thing 
that keeps me from leaving now is this old home 
—my only attachment, all that is left of my 
people ; and you know how dearly we Lithu- 
anians love our native soil. It has been your 
home. too, and I can share your sorrow. Be 
brave, Onute! for I fear it is time you went. 
Can you hear the sound of the guns ?” 

The ears of the younger woman had detected 
what the somewhat deaf Ona had failed to hear : 
the dull booming of the big cannon which had 
got the range of the Russian rear-guard. Helen 
Doveika foresaw that before many hours were 
over Zizmory would be in the hands of the main 
body of the German troops, and realized that if 
her old servant was to have a chance of getting 
to a place of safety she must be made to go at 
once. Consequently, she hastily finished her tea, 
and, excusing Ona from the work of clearing 
away, pressed her to depart. 

It_was a touching parting: the last exchange 
of kisses on both cheeks, without words—a silent 
shaking of trembling hands at the open door. 
Then Ona, overcome, suddenly turned and 
hurried away in the direction of the town. 


Helen Doveika—really alone for the first time 
in her life—sat down to think. Her thoughts 
were punctuated by the thunder of the guns, 
which came ever nearer and nearer. Once, when 
the afternoon was far gone, she heard the sound 
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of a bursting shell, somewhere a little beyond 
her home. Probably a chance misdirected shot. 
She rose and went to the window, which she 
opened to hear the better. The buzz of an enemy 
weroplane sounded overhead, and from the 
direction of the village came the indistinct, but 
unmistakable, sounds of musketry and human 
cries, 

No; never had the schoolmistress of Zizmory, 
who, throughout her existence, had been in such 
close touch with the joyous and rejuvenating 
influence of child-life, felt so utterly alone. 
What did the future hold out to her? Was 
this to be her lonely end ? But her spirit revolted 
against the idea of perishing in the cataclysm 
which had overtaken her country. Her heart 
was steeled against despondency, her courage 
and hope were kept alive by her still youthful 
blood, which, at the thought of the invader, was 
sent coursing through her veins by the righteous 
anger which filled her heart. 

Her reverie at the window, prolonged well 
into the dusk, was rudely interrupted by a heavy 
knocking at the door. Wholly mistress of her- 
self, she went to answer the summons, and, 
without a sign of fear, undid the heavy bolts 
which barred the entrance. On swinging open 
the massive oak door, the indistinct figures of 
three German officers stood before her. Without 
waiting for her invitation to come in, delivered 
in their own language, with which she was 
familiar through her student days at Kénigs- 
berg. they stepped within. One, who was 
evidently the leader, since he acted as spokes- 
man—he was in reality a captain, the others 
being lieutenants—eyed her haughtily from top 
to toe, and exclaimed :— 

“ And who may you be, Fraulein ? ” 

“Helen Doveika, the schoolmistress of 
Zizmory.” 

“Very well, Helen Doveika, for once the réles 
must be reversed; musn’t they, Fntz and 
Hans ?”’—with a rude laugh. ‘“‘ We are the 
masters, and you must be the obedient scholar. 
Meat and drink—ah ! blessed beer—and warmth 
are what we need, and quickly, too. Do you 
understand ? ” : 

“Whatever you command, provided I have it 
to give, you shall have, gentlemen,” replied 
Helen Doveika, in a polite yet cold voice. “I 
will first of all get a light.” 

“Gut!” exclaimed the captain. Then, as 
though seized with a sudden suspicion, he added, 
after dancing round the darkening room, “ But 
stay a moment. Understand, Fraulein, that we 
are under your protection here. Are you alone?” 

“Tam alone, and unarmed, too. You can 
search the house if you like.” 


“Very good. very good!” responded the 
captain, in a relieved voice. “‘ We will take 
your word for it. And now let us havé the focd 
and drink. Remember, scholar, a full dozen 
bottles of beer, for it’s many a schluck (gulp) we 
have missed lately.” 

They clanked into the interior of the kitchen, 
both Fritz and Hans laughing uproariously at 
their superior officer’s poor show of wit, and 
poking with their swords at the embers of the 
wood fire until they burst into flame, waited 
with the impatience of hungry soldiers for their 
supper. Having lit the lamp, Helen Doveika 
was not long in placing a meal upon the 
table—a meagre, war-time repast, but made 
glorious to the ‘Teuton mind by an_ unex- 
pected quantity of the national beverage of 
Germany. 

“T cannot offer you anything better,” said 
Helen Doveika, when she had finished. ‘‘ As to 
sleeping accommodation, you will find it warmest 
here. I have brought you the mattresses there, 
in the corner. And now, gentlemen, I will wish 
you good night.” 


Helen Doveika retired to her room, but not to 
rest. Her chamber was situated immediately 
over the kitchen, so that she could hear almost 
every word that was said. As the night wore 
on, she listened (sitting on the edge of her bed, 
and debating in her mind the problem of flight) 
to the scraps of coarse soldierly conversation, 
broken by roars of laughter and the clinking of 
glasses, which came to her in bursts through the 
joists. Then came a selection of songs from 
the German soldier’s song-book, “Der Gute 
Kamerad.” One ditty in particular, sung by 
the captain, impressed her strangely; it was 
a Reiterlied, beginning— 

The fearful night is round about, 
We ride along, we ride and sigh, 
To ruin riding out. 

How coldly comes the morning up, 


Good hostess, yet another cup 
Before I die, before I die. 


This green grass that so freshly grows, 
My blood shall stain it till it he 

As red as any rose. 

I raise the beaker, sword in hand, 
And drink first to the Fatherland, 
For which I die, for which I die. 


The singer, whose voice, like those of his 
companions, indicated he was rapidly getting 
deeper and deeper in his cups, next drank to 
Freedom. The rest of his glass he drained to 
the Rémisch Reich. He would have drunk, as 
the song runs, ‘to his love.” but the glass was 
empty, so ‘ he rode down upon the enemy like 
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die, to die . . 

Noisy applause from Fritz and Hans followed 
their captain’s effort. Then came a curious 
silence, suppressed whisperings, the grating of 
chairs rudely pushed back, the crash of a beer 
bottle on the floor, and the shuffling of heavy 
marching boots. The sound which next fell upon 
Helen Doveika’s ears made her start to her feet. 
It was the creaking of the staircase and the 
hitting of a sword on almost every step. Thoughts 
of putting out the candle and letting herself down 
from the window into the orchard flashed through 
her brain. But before she could put them into 
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for her. With a swift movement she seized the 
wretch’s sabre and drove it through his neck. 

With a dull groan and distraught eyes, the 
German fell back on the edge of the bed and slid 
noiselessly to the floor. 


Dressed in the captain's cloak and helmet, 
Helen Doveika, having calmly extinguished the 
candle, let herself down from the window. 
Amidst the trees of the orchard she passed like 
a shadow, and opening a little wicket in the 
boundary ‘wall with a key which she always kept 
in her pocket. hurried out into the open country. 
On and on she sped, by the bypaths she knew 


“She seized the wretch’s sabre and drove it through h.s neck.” 


action, the door had been opened, and the drunken 
captain stood before her, muttering. 

“Das ist gut, my little friend. ‘No more 
obliging hostess could there be!’ said I to 
Hans and Fritz, who, upon my word, are now 
asleep. Such good beer we never drank before. 
But fear not, dear little scholar”’—on sceing 
Helen Doveika feign paralyzed terror—“I will 
close the door.” 

The intoxicated man, whom Helen Doveika was 
watching intently, momentarily turned his head 
as he brought the door to with a bang. That 
instant of inattention on his part was enough 


so well, towards the Russian lines. Only once 
did she encounter an obstacle : a line of German 
soldiers, who, overcome by the fatigue of their 
continued pursuit of the Russians, were too 
sleepy to be over-critical as regards her disguise 
and speech. She succeeded in reaching the 
dangerous zone between the two forces. At 
dawn she hid in a wood, and it was on emerging 
from this, when daylight finally came, that she 
was rescued by a sointa of Cossacks. 

Her superiors—for she is now with the Russian 
Red Cross—have oud official attention to her 
deed. 


AE 


~ THE DEATH-ROOM. 


By W. H. ADAMS, late ‘District Commissioner, Gold Coast Colony. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. HOLLOWAY. 


“Three men have died, in the same house, in the same room, one after the other.” 


The manner 


of their deaths was a mystery, and this story shows in what a remarkable manner the mystery 


was solved. 


“The story is absolutely true,” writes Mr. Adams, “but I have been compelled 


to alter the names of places and persons concerned.” 


IT Saltpond, a town of some importance 
in the Colony of the Gold Coast, there 
f lived a Commissioner and a Medical 
v.Mg| Officer, who, with five merchants, 
composed the entire white population 
of the place. 

The town was built round a tidal creek which 
communicated with the sea by a muddy channel, 
and in spite of all that harassed commissioners 
and medical officers could do, the natives threw, 
and always had thrown, their filth and refuse 
into this convenient receptacle. Consequently, 
as its population numbered some eight thousand, 
Saltpond had attained a very unsavoury reputa- 
tion, and when the epidemic came stalking down 
the sea-board both officials and merchants 
prepared for the doom which from the very 
nature of their surroundings they regarded as 
inevitable. 

The Commissioner, an impressionable and 
somewhat sentimental man, summoned the mer- 
chants and exhorted them to quit themselves 
like men, after which he shook hands all round 
and opened some champagne. The Medical 
Officer, a practical man, informed the chiefs of 
the town of the dreadful penalties awaiting those 


- caught throwing filth into the creek, and dis- 


tnbuted carbolic and other disinfectants to all 
and sundry. This done, everyone sat down to 
wait. 

But presently the season of germ-distributing 
dust-storms—the period during which epidemics 
are bred—passed away, and great tornadoes 
drenched and swept the country. Then news 
came down from Accra that the epidemic might 
be considered over and the land clean once more. 
When this happened it was found, with the 
inconsequence that this particular epidemic had 
displaved, that while Cape Coast and Elmina, 
towns possessing health inspectors and sanitary 
‘fiers, had been devastated till not a white 
skin remained. trader, official, or missionary, 
Saltpond, with its stinking creek and barbaric 


filth, had been spared. Not once had the bright 
flags that flew so gaily over the merchants’ 
stores been lowered to half-mast. 

Everyone cheered up. ‘The town became busy. 
Rubber and palm-oil arrived in increasing quanti- 
ties. The farmers toiled from morning till night 
in their plantations. The householders mended 
the mud-houses which the tornadoes had brought 
down. Flocks of cardinal-birds, black and red, 
appeared in lieu of the big yellow butterflies 
which now only occasionally fluttered past, torn 
and bedraggled. The lines of anxiety dis- 
appeared from the Doctor’s face. The menace 
was forgotten. 

The Commissioner, who had not liked to leave 
the town whilst danger threatened, went off on 
a short tour inland, leaving the Doctor in charge. 
In one way or another he was unexpectedly 
detained, and it was nearly a month before his 
hammock-men, tired and mud-stained, deposited 
him again in front of his quarters. 

Climbing his veranda steps, the Commissioner 
shouted to his boy to prepare a bath and to 
bring breakfast. The morning’s march had been 
a long one, and as he strolled round the veranda 
he felt tired and depressed. 

It was a calm, grey morning, and-the white 
houses of the merchants did not show up very 
brightly among the wilderness of mud and reed- 
thatched native huts. ‘he flags, drooping from 
their high poles, hardly stirred. and emphasized 
the depressing aspect of the day. The Com- 
missioner was in the act of turning into his 
sitting-room, when his attention was attracted 
by the movement of a flag bearing the German 
colours that belonged to a building standing 
apart from the rest. It descended a few feet, 
rose again, and then descended once more, 
crawling slowly down the pole till it fixed itself 
at half-mast. Then the other flags came down 
in sympathy with the sad signal. ‘The Com- 
missioner saw his own police-sergeant run out 
of the guard-room and begin to haul down the 
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Union Jack. and before he had time to call to 
the man, the Doctor turned a corner and came 
hurrying across the sandy space before the house. 

“Who is it?’ he echoed, in answer to the 
Commissioner’s question. “ Lt's Breitmann’s 
clerk. He died an hour ago. But I won't 
discuss it with you till you’ve had some food. 
You look played out; you'll be going down 
yourself next. I’ve come to breakfast, and I’m 
hungry.” 

The food was good, but neither man ate much. 
The Commissioner’s appetite was driven away 
by fatigue and anxiety ; the Doctor was worried 
and despondent. When the meal was over, they 
drew their chairs on to the veranda. 

“* Now tell me what has happened,” said the 
Commissioner. 

“ Just this,” replied the Doctor, slowly. 
“During the month you’ve been away three 
white men have died. And,” he went on, 
speaking deliberately, “they have all died of 
the same thing, in the same house, in the same 
room, one after the other.” 

“Then the epidemic isn’t over after all?” 
asked the Commissioner. 

‘* Apparently not,” said the Doctor. 

“ And what other white men have been ill? ” 

“None at all.” 

“Well, that’s queer—devilish queer. 
tell me exactly what has happened.” 

“Well, after you had gone things went 
smoothly at first. Then one evening Zimmermann 
—Breitmann’s manager, you know—called on 
me. He had a little fever, nothing to signify. 
I gave him some medicine and told him to come 
and see me in the morning. ‘There was a heavy 
rainstorm on, and we sat and talked till it was 
over. Then [ sent him straight back to bed. 
He didn’t come in the morning, but his boy did. 
He said his master was very ill and seemed to 
be dying. I went at once and found Zimmer- 
mann at the last gasp. He died shortly after I 
got there.” 

“ And then? ” said the Commissioner, as the 
other paused. 

“We buried the poor fellow, and I wrote to 
Breitmann. , He answered that he was dis- 
patching another clerk to take over the manage- 
ment of the store. In due course he arrived, 
and he had not been here a fortnight before the 
same thing happened again. I was sent for 
early one morning, and found him ill with similar 
symptoms, unconscious, and showing an awful 
colour. I thought at first I might save him, 
but he collapsed and died at noon.” 

“ And what next ? ” 

“T wrote again to Breitmann. This time I 
recommended that the room should be closed. 


But 
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Breitmmann, who is a bullying, overhearing sort 
of brute, the worst type of German, wrote me 
a very violent letter demanding to know how I 
dared to suppose his house could be unhealthy. 
The actual room, he said, had only just been 
made, and much money had been spent on it. 
He sent down another clerk, with instructions 
that the room was on no account to be closed. 
‘The poor fellow was terribly scared of it, but 
still more frightened of Breitmann. He occupied 
the room as ordered—and died an hour ago.” 

“‘ With the same symptoms ? ” 

“ Precisely similar. Ghastly colour, intense 
nausea, and sudden collapse.” 

The two men sat silent. The damp dullness 
of the day combined with the ghastliness of the 
Doctor’s story to depress further the Cemmis- 
sioner’s spirits. He stared dismally at the flags 
dangling sullenly half-way down their poles. 

“The ways of epidemics are queer,” he said, 
at last. ‘‘ But why should it attack only one 
house? Do you think that the last two men 
can have brought it down from Accra? It has 
been raging there.” 

“It is possible, but it is a very curious 
coincidence. And another queer thing is that 
the natives say something in that room is killing 
white men.” 

“What do they mean?” said the Commis- 
sioner. 

“Well,” said the Doctor, thoughtfully, “ the 
symptoms might almost be those of poison.” 

“Poison? But who’s going to poison three 
men in succession ?_ Besides, the days of poison- 
ing white men have long ago gone from the 
Coast. But it’s possible they may be right; 
this is a curious country and curious things 
happen in it. Some evil influence, perhaps, 
pe? 

“Don’t talk in that foolish way,” snapped 
the Doctor. : 

“Well,” said the Commissioner, biting his 
nails, ‘‘ if it’s nothing of that sort, and if it’s 
not poison, it must mean that the epidemic is 
attacking one house only. That admits of only 
one solution: the house must be insanitary and 
unfit for human habitation. I have power to 
close it on your certificate, and I will do so. 
Will you come with me and inspect it ? ” 

“* Have you never seen it ?” 

“No. Breitmann was out when I returned 
his call. And he has not been here for some time.” 

“ Breitmann hasn’t seen the room himself,” 
said the Doctor. ‘‘ Zimmermann made it and 
was the first man to sleep in it. I’m sorry I 
can’t come with you to-day; I’m very busy. 
To-morrow, if you like. Oh, and look here! 
Will you take the poor fellow’s funeral ? ” 
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“Tf IT had known of 
this trouble,” said the 
Commissicner, “ I'd 
have come back. You 
must have had -a 
hard time with all the 
double work. Is there 
much in arrear ? ” 

“I fear so. I’ve 
had a great deal of 


worry.” 
“ Well, L'il take over 
now. Yes, I'll read 


the service. What 
time did you say the 
funeral was? Five 
o'clock? By the way, 
can you lend me a 
black tie? For my 
last funeral I had to 
make one out of the 
back of an old waist- 
coat.” 

“T can lend you a 
dress one,” said the 
Doctor, descending 

the stairs. ‘Ul send 
it round.” 

In the exposed and 
sandy cemetery, where 
the strong trade winds 
had blown the graves 
quite flat, and where 
the great red and grey 
lizards ran about the 
mud walls, the Commis- 
sioner duly read_ the 
Burial Service. When 
all was finished he 
walked slowly down a 
cactus-hedged path to 
the ill-omened house. 

Solid and well built, 
the establishment was 
eloquent of German 
thoroughness and clean- 
liness, and proclaimed 
the virtues of whitewash, 
paint, and cpal-tar. In 
front, the usual broad 
veranda looked into the 
well-kept compound, 
with a large tank in the 
centre. Casks and bales 
stood about in orderly 
heaps. The sides of the 
house abutted on to 
“He stumbled out along the passage into the fresh air of the veranda.” public ground. At the 
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hack was a small yard surrounded by very 
high, whitewashed walls. Not a weed or bit of 
rubbish was to be seen anywhere ; even the red, 
white, and black flag which again flew at mast- 
head was new and unfrayed. 

The Commissioner was agreeably surprised. 

“ Surely, surely,” he said to himself, * there 
can be nothing wrong here. The place is cleanli- 
ness itself. I wish all trading establishments 
were like it.” 

Beating on the door, he summoned the native 
caretaker. 

“Show me,” he said, “ the room where the 
white men died.” 

Awed by his authoritative manner. the man 
led the way up the veranda stairs and through 
the house to the back. He opened a door, and 
the Commissioner stepped forward. The room 
he entered was small and neat, smelling sweetly 
of pitch-pine. Everything was scrupulously 
clean. There was no dust, no curtains or rugs 
to harbour dirt. The floor had been freshly 
scrubbed, and on the window-ledge stood a large 
bucket of clean water. In the middle of the 
room was an iron bedstead. There were two 
chairs, a cupboard, and a good-sized chest of 
drawers. On one side stood the dead man’s 
boxes, with his initials painted in white on the 
black wood. 

It was rather dark, for the jalousies were 
closed. The Commissioner thrust them open. 
He saw that the room looked out into the little 
yard with the high, whitewashed walls. It was 
scrupulously clean and quite empty. As he 
leaned out he accidentally knocked over the big 
bucket of water on to the sandy floor of the 
yard beneath. 

“You can leave me here,” he said to the 
caretaker, who was standing tremulously in the 
doorway. 

Left alone, the Commissioner made a thorough 
search of the room, but with no result. All 
was simple and above-board, new and up-to-date. 
When he had finished he was as far from solving 
the mystery of why this one room should be 
attacked as ever. As he concluded his search 
the sun. embarking on its quick setting. filled 
the room with a pale and watery light. But 
instead of responding. the little room grew 
sinister and unfriendly-looking, as if it wished 
that with the departing day the human element 
should also leave it. The gleaming freshness 
faded from the wooden walls. the high lights 
from the pitch-pine and metal points died away, 
leaving them cold and dull. ‘The walls and 
ceiling seemed to draw in upon the intruding 
white man and impress him with an uncanny 
fear. Quickly the sun sank behind the high 


walls of the little yard. In the falling shadows 
the Commissioner fancied he could see the three 
dead Germans. He_ shivered, went to the 
window, and closed the jalousies. As he turned 
to go, half-scared but determined not to hurry, 
a sudden faintness came upon him. He spat 
in a sickly fashion, and leaned against the walls, 
with his hands pressed over his face. It seemed 
as if some awful thing had breathed upon him. 
With an efort he pulled himself together and 
looked round. ‘Ihere was nothing to be seen. 
Slamming the door behind him, he stumbled 
out along the passaye into the fresh air of the 
veranda. 

‘There he waited till the caretaker came to 
him, and then, feeling almost recovered, made 
his way home. He could not account for the 
attack, but, with his peculiar tum of mind, he 
did not think it impossible that some occult 
influence might have caused it. He remembered 
the Doctor's words—that the natives were 
saying in the town that something in that room 
was killing white men. 

He decided, however, to keep the matter to 
himself ; he did not wish to add to his friend's 
anxieties. Instead, he sent a note to the effect 
that he had inspected the place, and that though 
he could find nothing wrong, he was prepared 
to close the room on a medical certificate. And 
he asked the Doctor to write to Breitmann and 
inform him to that eect. 

A few days later the Commissioner was sitting 
in his office interviewing a native chief, when 
the Doctor arrived, breathless and much excited. 
It was very stuffy in the office, and the Com- 
missioner was glad to get rid of his native visitor 
and attend to the Doctor. 

“IT have just seen Breitmann’s caretaker,” 
the latter began, hurriedly, ‘“‘ and he has had a 
telegram from Breitmann, ordering him to get 
that room ‘ready for another clerk, who is on 
his way.” 

‘‘Hasn’t he answered the letter you wrote 
telling him you were closing it ?” 

“ He has taken no notice of it—simply ignored 
it. What are we to do? The room must be 
closed. I feel responsible for the deaths of 
those last two poor fellows.” And the Doctor 
fell to upbraiding himself with a bitterness quite 
unintelligible to those who do not know with 
what personal devotion medical men battle with 
death in lonely and unhealthy countries. 

“Tm not going to be treated in that way 
by Mr. Breitmann, or by anyone else, for that 
matter,” said his friend. ‘‘ I shall shut the room 
immediately, though I don’t feel justified in 
closing the whole house.” 

The Doctor’s face showed his relief. 


“ I’m glad to hear yuu say that. 1 was afraid, 
having seen the place. you wouldn’t care to take 
the responsibility. ‘1hat the room should be 
closed is all I ask.” 

The Commissioner hesitated. ‘ I didn’t mean 
to tell you,” he said. ‘‘ But after all there is 
no reason why I shouldn't.” Forthwith he 
related his little experience in the room. 

“ That’s queer,” was the Doctor’s comment. 
“And you could find nothing to account for 
it? Nothing at all? Well, let’s get it closed. 
Come on.” 

Such things are done in distant countries with 
a certain ceremony. The court clerk was sum- 
moned and ordered to procure the seal of the 
court, wax tapers, and red wax in abundance. 
Then, with a police orderly in attendance, the 
two white men and the clerk made their way to 
the merchant's house. 

The native caretaker at first seemed inclined 
to deny them entry, but the police orderly 
pushed him aside. Without more ado the little 
party made its way to the fateful room, the 
caretaker, muttering low remonstrances, at their 
heels. The orderly walked forward and threw 
open the jalousies. 

A great rain-cloud was slowly overcasting the 
sky, and the room was dusky and airless. ‘The 
Commissioner felt some misgiving as he looked 
around him. In the dusky yellow light the 
place looked as innocent and harmless as ever. 

“ Light the taper,” he said to the orderly. 

The man struck a match and lit the great 
twist of wax, and at the same moment the day- 
light grew dimmer and the first drops of the 
gathered downpour began to fall. The orderly 
pulled-to the shutters, the court clerk cut the 
tape, and the window was sealed with the court 
seal. Before the little operation was completed 
the rain was falling in such a deluge that those 
in the room could hardly hear themselves speak, 
and the dusk was so heavy they could hardly 
distinguish one another’s faces. 

“Now for the door,” said the Commissioner, 
when he had impressed the seal for the last 
time. “ By Jove, what a downpour!” 

They left the room and pulled the door after 
them. Again the court clerk cut the lengths of 
tape, but before the first seal could be affixed 
there came a hurrying and a scurrying from 
below, and the caretaker, with an exclamation 
of dismay, bustled off. The Commissioner and 
the Doctor, going out on to the veranda, saw 
two hammocks enter the compound. The 
streaming hammock-men lowered their burdens, 
and the occupants, a big, red-faced man and a 
thin, pale youth, scrambled out and ran through 
the rain up the stairs. 
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“ Breitmann himself. by Jove!” exclaimed 
the Commissioner. 

“And the new clerk,” supplemented the 
Doctor. . 

At the sight of the two Englishmen the big 
German stopped. The hammock-tilts had not 
sufficed to keep out the wet. and the water 
pouring off his raincoat made a great puddle 
where he stood. He took no notice of it. 
Before he could speak the native caretaker 
touched his elbow. 

“Good afternoon, gentlemen,” said the Ger- 
man, after he had listened to the native’s rapid 
whisper. “1 vos glad vou had mein house to 
shelter in, Herr Commissioner. ‘The rain vos 
heavy.” The insolence in his voice was apparent. 

“‘Thank you; but we were not sheltering, 
Mr. Breitmann.” replied the Commissioner. 

“No? Then may I ask vot you vos doing 
here?” 

The Doctor answered. ‘“‘ I wrote to you, Mr. 
Breitmann,” he said, “ informing you of the 
mystery surrounding the deaths of vour clerks, 
or rather the mystery of why the epidemic 
should attack only one room. and that a room 
in your house. I suggested the room should be 
closed. You have taken no notice of my letter, 
and hearing to-day that vou were sending down 
another clerk, 1 have requested the District 
Commissioner to close it.” 

“ Which I have power to do on the Doctor’s 
certificate.” interposed the Commissioner. “And 
I have decided to do so.” 

“Mein Gott! Yes, you haf power. Yes.” 
growled the German. ‘‘ But not without good 
cause. On vot grounds vos you going to close 
it? Come, come, gentlemen. the grounds ? ” 

The Commissioner hesitated, and again it was 
the Doctor who answered. ‘1 do- not know 
exactly what is wrong. Mr. Breitmann,” he said. 
“T own I cannot lay my hand on anything 
specific. But vou must admit there is something 
curious in the fact that three men have died in 
one room of the same disease, when no one else 
in the town has even been ill.” 

“Poof!” said the German, rudely. “ The 
only curious thing. Herr Doktor, is that this 
town, vere the people are allowed to throw their 
filth and rubbish wherever they like, should so 
long haf escaped the epidemic ! ” 

“In any case, Mr. Breitmann, you have no 
right to put another man to sleep there. It’s 
enough to frighten anybody.” 

“ There vos nothing the matter mit the room,” 
snarled the German. ‘It vos you mit your 
silliness that frightens people. Mr. Schwartz 
will sleep in that room to-night. He vos not 
afraid to sleep there, vos you, Mr. Schwartz ? ” 
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He turned on the pallid, frightened-looking boy, 
who muttered something about being ready to 
sleep wherever Mr. Breitmann wished. 

“And now, gentlemen,” continued the Ger- 
man, his face growing redder and his eyes 
bulging, ‘‘ the rain haf stopped, and should you 
vish to go back to vour own quarters there vos 
nothing to prevent you. J haf much to do and 


am vet. I vish you good afternoon.” 
“Wait a moment, Mr. Breitmann,” retorted 
the Commissioner. ‘‘ This won’t do. You seem 


to forget that I represent the Government here 
and administer the district. And | say this 
room is to be shut up.” 

“LT haf not had the pleasure of showing you 
the room, Herr Commissioner. But I take it 
you haf seen it all the same? Hey?” 

“T have,” said the Commissioner, taking no 
notice of the insinuation. 

The German struck his fist on the veranda 
rail. ‘“ Mein Gott! Listen to me,” he shouted. 
‘This: vos mein house, and J say that room 
shall not be shut up! I know the law. For 
only one reason can you close it. That vos 
because it vos insanitary. Mein house vos the 
best in the town, and though I haf not seen the 
room I vill say that if you can find one thing 
insanitary in it, I vill gif the whole place to you. 
But if you close that room, mitout cause I vill 
zo to the Governor and appeal to haf you sent 
home!” He glared at the Doctor. ‘‘ And now 
I go to change mein vet clothes, and on mein 
return I hope to find you gone. Come mit me, 
Mr. Schwartz, and [| vill lend you some dry 
things till the carriers and the loads arrive.” 

“You aren’t going to give way, are you?” 
said the Doctor, anxiously, when they were left 
alone. : 

““No,” said the other, rather uncomfortably. 


“No. But I wish we could find something 
definite. Breitmann is intimate with the 


Governor, and has influence.” 

“That clerk’s properly frightened. 
see the look he gave us ?”’ 

“Yes, I saw it. Where's the orderly and the 
court clerk ? ” 

“In the passage, waiting.” said the Doctor. 

The rain had stopped now, the sun was blazing 
out, and the soaked ground was steaming. It 
was an unpleasant afternoon, typical of the 
tropics in their most uninviting aspect. ‘The 
two men were streaming with perspiration. even 
though they were sitting quietly on the veranda. 
Presently heavy footsteps sounded. and the two 
Germans reappeared. 

“Vell, gentlemen ? ’ said the German. 

“That room must be closed,” said the Com- 
missioner. 


Did you 


The coarse, bullying nature broke loose again. 
‘The red face of the German empurpled, and he 
swore strange, guttural oaths. ; 

“Come !" he shouted. “* Come into the room! 
Show to me the unhealthiness. If you can do 
so, [ vill submit. Else, no!” 

He pushed rudely past the orderly and court 
clerk, who were standing in the background, 
and entered the room. The jalousies being 
closed and sealed. the room was in deep shadow, 
and the cool gloom was pleasant after the 
steaming heat outside. In the middle of the 
room the German stopped. stared round him, 
and waved his hand triumphantly. 


“Vot is the matter here?” he cried. 
“Nothing! Look at it! Now that you haf 


seen the nice little room vill you be afraid to 
sleep in him, Mr. Schwartz ? ” 

“TI do not know. 1 do not know——’ began 
the clerk, doubtfully. 

“ That is not the question, Mr. Breitmann,” 
the Doctor interrupted. “ For that matter, 
would you sleep in it yourself ? ” 

“That vos not the question either. I vill 
not discuss it. I vill now tear down the seals 
you haf mit such unreason put up. Mr. 
Schwartz vill sleep here to-night.” 

With a coarse laugh, Breitmann strode to- 
wards the window and began to tear off the 
seals. 

“Here! Mr. Breitmann, stop that!” said 
the Commissioner. ‘‘ Stop it at once! Other- 
wise I shall be obliged to call the police-orderly 
and have you arrested.” 

“Who vill dare to stop me?” roared the 
German. “I defy you!” And he pushed the 
shutters open with so violent a jerk that his 
head and shoulders followed and his hat fell off 
into the yard, which was now full of a thin, 
steamy mist. With a violent objurgation, he 
leant forward and tried to reach it. The Com- 
missioner shouted to the orderly, and, the man 
not immediately appearing, he strode to the 
door. Before he could open it, there came a 
shriek from the little clerk. ‘ 

“Gentlemen! Gentlemen !” he wailed. “ What 
is the matter with Mr. Breitmann ? ” 

The big German had fallen, half in and half 
out of the room, across the sill of the window. 
He slid slowly back and collapsed upon the 
floor, where he was seized with a dreadful 
sickness. 

The Doctor ran to him. 

“What the dickens is it?” he cried. ‘ Here. 
Mr. Schwartz, help me to get Mr. Breitmann out 
into the air.” 

They half lifted, half dragged the big man 
from the room. The Commissioner, left alone. 
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‘Who vill dare to stop me?" roared the German. ‘I defy you !’” 
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ran to the window, thrust out his head, and 
looked down. ‘There was nothing unusual to 
be seen save the German's hat, which lay 
propped up against the wall. The floor of the 
yard was smooth and wet from the recent down- 
pour. As he looked out, however, quite un- 
comprehending, something stirred beneath the 
surface of the ground. ‘The sand quivered like 
a pool under a breath of wind. Tiny white 
threads appeared everywhere, twisted and 
wriggled for a moment, and then vanished, 
leaving behind small dark bubbles. And 
then there rose up through the heavy, steamy 
air an odour so choking, so foul, and so over- 
powering that he was hardly able to draw in 
his head and get away. He stuffed his hand- 
kerchief over mouth and nose, banged -to the 
jalousies, and fled from the room. 

In the fresh air of the veranda he soon re- 
covered. But the German, who had caught the 
full force of the emanations, was not so fortunate. 
It was half an hour, in spite of the Doctor’s 
unremitting attentions, before the sickness abated 
and the sweating ceased. He sat up very shakily, 
all his bluster and brag gone from him, mopped 
his grey hair and greyer face, and stared 
dejectedly at the floor. 

“Well,” said the Commissioner, seeing that 
his opponent had regained his self-control, 
“I think you said, Mr. Breitmann, that if 1 
could find anything insanitary in that room 
vou would give me the whole place. I agree 
that that room may be all right, but I fancy 
you will acknowledge that there is something 
confoundedly wrong with the yard outside. Yes, 
I thought you would. But what is it? What 
on earth has happened ?” 

“D’vou mean that you do not know, Herr 
Commissioner ? Now that you have seen, now 
that vou have smelt, vou do not know? Mein 
Gott! Vat is it but the juice of raw rubber 
which haf not been collected and thrown away, 
as always it must be? I never could haf 
believed that such thing could haf happened ; 
that Zimmermann, mit all his experience, should 
haf acted thus! Ven I tell Zimmermann to 
make the room I remind him to haf that yard, 
that little rubber vard. destroved. To dig it 
out and get it cemented. Vy he did not this do 
1 do not know.” 

“I know how awful the juice of raw rubber 
can smell.” the Commissioner said. after a 
minute’s silence, ‘‘ but I never realized it could 
reach such a pitch as this.” 


“No more it vould, in ordinary circumstances. 
I know rubber vell, and I know vot haf occurred 
here. The stinking juice squeezed from the raw 
stuff haf been left to lie in the sun and rot and 
rot and breed corruption. ‘There are under the 
clean surface of that little yard millions and 
millions of little white worms, all crawling and 
twisting. From them comes the poison. Ven 
the ground vos hard and dry all vos vell. Ven 
the rain come and vet the ground the smell vos 
let out that haf done all this mischief. That is 
vot haf happened.” 

“And the epidemic had nothing to do with it 
after all?” 

“ The symptoms puzzled me,” said the Doctor. 
“ But I had no suspicion of anything of this 
kind.” 

“Unless you knew rubber vell, Herr Doktor, 
you could not know.” ‘The German now was 
only anxious to propitiate. ‘‘ The valls of that 
little yard vos high, and the poison rise at night, 
and the vind blow it softly, softly right over 
the heads of the sleeping men. They died like 
moths in a killing-bottle. I suppose you do not 
remember if there vos rain on the nights they 
died?” 

“There certainly was on the night Zimmer- 
mann was taken, and—yes, it rained when the 
last man died. I can’t remember about the 
other. And I suppose the sea-breeze and the 
hot sun dried the yard before I got there in the 
morning, for I noticed no smell.” 

“A bucket of water gave me my first whiff,” 
the Commissioner remarked. “‘ No wonder the 
natives said something in that room was killing 
white men! You’ve had a narrow escape, Mr. 
Schwartz. I take it for granted the matter 
will be put right at once, though how it is to be 
done I don’t know.” 

“Tt vos Zimmermann’s fault, and he haf paid 
for it,” said the German, roughly. “‘ But the 
thing shall be done at once, and mit proper 
precautions. And no one shall ever again sleep 
in that room. It shall be a store-room. I trust 
that vill be satisfactory to you, Herr Commis- 
sioner, and to you, Herr Doktor ? ” 

“The Doctor’s certificate will satisfy me.” 
replied the Commissioner; ‘“‘ and now I'll bid 
you good evening.” 

He nodded in a friendly way to the little 
clerk. ‘You will sleep with an easy mind 
to-nivht, Mr. Schwartz,” he added. Then. 
leaving the Doctor to arrange matters, he went 
back to his quarters. 


Miles of country submerged as the result of the bursting of the dykes—Note the litle plantation which escaped the rising waters. 


Pumping a Great Sea Dry. 


By 
JOHN SHEPPARD. 


Little Holland's gallant attempt to reclaim the historic Zuider Zee. 


She has always been at 


war with the sea, and by this bold and daring engineering feat she hopes to render her cities 
and lands immune from a repetition of the terrible calamities of the past. 


)OME few months prior to the war 
the Dutch Government put in hand 
their long-projected scheme for drain- 
ing and reclaiming the _ historic 
Zuider Zee. In a few words, it is 
virtually a bold and daring attempt to pump 
a great sea dry. It will result in turning over 
half a million acres of this great arm of the 
North Sea into dry land. Where of old the 
great Dutch war fleets gathered, where now 
four thousand fishermen sink their nets, there 
will rse happy villages, great pastures, poplar- 
bordered roads, and sleepy canals, new farms, 
and homes for thousands of people. 

The task is a tremendous one, but Holland 
has always been at war with the sea, and her 
engineers, with their varied experience in battling 
against this pitiless foe, will no doubt prove 
equal to the feat. No less than thirty-eight 
per cent. of the total area of this little kingdom 
lies below sea-level, and would be flooded were 
it not for its dykes and dunes. The latter, 
despised in most parts of the world, may be 
said to constitute Holland’s first line of defence. 


The whole coast-I'ne virtually consists of dunes, 
zealously guarded by the Government. The 
force of the waves, which eat into their seaward 
sides, is broken and they are robbed of their 
sands by numerous jetties bu It at large expense. 
These sands, deposited at the base of the dunes, 
broaden out and make Holland more secure. 
On the land side the winds are prevented from 
damaging the dunes by the systematic planting 
of various grasses, which thrive in the sand 
and bind it fast. Then, at the back of these 
dunes, where the ocean threatens to break through, 
dykes have been erected, in many cases actually 
facing the ocean. Where this occurs, the sea- 
ward side of the dykes is deeply armoured with 
riprap consisting of great granite blocks, which 
extend above the highest tide. Many are agreed 
that Holland owes her independence to-day to 
the existence of these dykes. If an army ever 
invaded her territory, and the Dutch found it 
impossible to drive the invaders out, they would 
at once open the dykes, with dire results to the 
intruders. 

The building cf these dykes and the careful 
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guarding of the sand dunes form one of the most 
romantic chapters in the history of engineering. 
Sometimes victory. has been with the engineers, 
and at other times with the sea. Suddenly, 
particularly after great storms, a section of a 
dyke would crumble away, as a result of the 
continual onslaught of the waves, when the water 
would pour over the surrounding country, 
sweeping away whole 
towns and villages. > 

Indeed, e 
Hundreds the Zui- 


of 
g Valnses itself 
"a result 


of the bursting of 
the dykes. ‘This 
happened in the 
thirteenth century, 
and in addition to 
Holland being vir- 
tually cut in two, 
and Friesland being 
separated from the 
rest of the country 
by a turbulent sheet 
of water, hundreds 
of villages were sub- 
merged and some 
eghty thousand 
persons drowned 
In 1421 there was 
another terrible 


Damaged houses on the banks of the Zuider 
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inundation, in which 
seventy-two villages 
were swept away, 
with the loss of 
nearly a hundred 
thousand lives. 
More terrible still 
was the disaster of 
1570, when at one 
time it looked as if 
the greater part of 
the country would 
be blotted out of 
existence by the 
angry sea. A con- 
tinued and violent 
gale from the north- 
west had long been 
sweeping the Atlan- 
tic waters into the 
North Sea, and had 
piled them up on 
the fragile coasts of 
the provinces. The 
dykes, taxed beyond 
their strength, burst in every direction. The 
cities of Dutch Flanders, to a considerable 
distance inland, were suddenly invaded by the 
waters of the ocean. The whole narrow pen- 
insula of North Holland was in imminent 
danger of being swept away for ever. Between 
Amsterdam and Meyden the great Diemer 
dyke was broken through in twelve places. 


Zee. 


The Hand bos, a bulwark formed of oaken piles 
fastened with metal clamps, moored with iron 
anchors, and secured by gravel and granite, 
was snapped to pieces as if it had been cotton. 
The “‘ sleeper,” a dyke so-called because it is 
usually left in repose by the elements, except in 
great emergencies, alone held firm, and prevented 
the consummation of the catastrophe. 

Still the ocean poured in upon the land with 
terrible fury. Dort, Rotterdam, and many 
other cities were, for a time, almost submerged. 
Along the coast, fishing vessels, and even ships 
of larger size, were floated up into the country, 
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waves, sometimes to be lodged in another part 
of the country, sometimes to be entirely engulfed. 
Multitudes of men, women, children, of horses, 
oxen, sheep, and other domestic animals, were 
struggling in the waves in every direction. Every 
boat, and every article which could serve as a 
boat, was eagerly seized upon. Every house 
was inundated; even the graveyards gave up 
their dead. The living infant in his cradle 
and the long-buried corpse in his coffin floated 
side by side. Everywhere, upon the tops of 
trees. upon the steeples of the churches, human 
beings clustered, shouting and praying for helps 


Government officials inspecting damage to the fishing villages after the inundations of January, 1916. 


where they entangled themselves in groves and 
orchards, or beat to pieces the roofs and walls 
of houses. The destruction of life and of pro- 
perty was enormous throughout the maritime 
provinces, but in Friesland the desolation was 
complete. There nearly all the dykes and 
sluices were dashed to fragments ; the country, 
far and wide, converted into an angry sea. The 
steeples and towers of inland cities became 
islands of the ocean. 

Whole districts of territory, with all their 
villages, farms. and churches, were rent from 
their places and borne along by the force of the 


All told, over a hundred thousand _ persons 
perished. So recently as January, 1916, the dykes 
along the Zuider Zee burst as a result of a con- 
tinuation of violent storms in the Atlantic and 
North Sea, and the picturesque little fishing 
town of Marken was destroyed. Even Amster- 
dam was two feet under water. The army was 
called out to battle with the sea, and it was 
only herculean efforts that saved Holland from 
experiencing another terrible calamity. As it 
was, a couple of hundred persons and thousands 
of cattle perished, while large tracts of land 
and many villages were submerged. 
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Map of the Zuider Zee, showing embanisment now being: built across ita northera end. andi the four arees to be reclaimed. 


Remembering, then, that the Zuider Zee, with 
the exception of a smal fresh-water lake that 
stood in its centre and a river 
channel that passed through it, was 
once dry land, we cannot wonder 
that the Dutch engineers should 
be anxious to reclaim it. After the consideration 
of many plans and schemes they have now 
decided to do so, and the work has been put 
in hand. That it will prove no light task is 
evidenced when it is stated that it is expected to 
occupy thirty-three years and cost over fifteen 
million pounds. 

A great dam or embankment is now bcing 
built across the north end of the sea from Wier- 
ingen, in North Holland, to Piaam, in Friesland. 
It will have a length of nearly fifteen miles, 
easily making it the longest of sea embankments. 
On the inner or Zuider Zee side it is to carry a 
double-line railway and a road for ordinary 
traffic, thus affording easy access between North 
Holland and Friesland. Contrary to the usual 
plan, it is being bu'It of sand mixed with rubble 
and stone, and not of concrete. 

Communication with the North Sea will be 
maintained by thirty large sluice-gates and a 
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couple of docks for shipping. The construction 
of the embankment is expected to. occupy nine 
years. 

Within the embankment, four areas, known 
as the North-Western, South-Western, North- 
Eastern, and South-Eastern, are to. be drained 
and reclaimed, each of which is to be ap- 
pertioned to the provinces which it adjoins. 
These reclaimed sites will have an area of 
fifty-four thousand two hundred and seventy, 
seventy-eight thousand eight hundred, one 
hundred and twenty-seven thousand one hundred 
and twenty-five, and two hundred and sixty- 
nine thousand four hundred and ten acres 
respectively, or a total of five hundred and 
twenty-nine thousand six hundred and five 
acres, of which four hundred and eighty-six 
thousand and twenty-five acres are clay and 
sandy soil suitable for farming. The rest is 
fen and sand. This means that a total tract 
of land as large as a good-sized English county 
will be wrested from the bottom of the sea 
and addcd to the area of the kingdom of Holland. 

The North-Western area will be the first to 
be drained. and the method of procedure will 
be as follows. After the great embankment has 


been built along its northern end, it will be 
divided into four parts by the construction of 
low inner dykes. from each of which water will 
be pumped out separately. For this work four 
steam pumps of nineteen hundred horse-power 
each will be erected. 
This section of the undertaking 
Reclaiming is estimated to cost two million 
the Land. pounds, and the work is to be 
completed in seven years, of 
which it is calculated that three will be required 
for the making of the dykes and four for the 
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menace. Then there is the displacing of the 
fishing industries. At present some four thousand 
fishermen pursue their hardy calling upon the 
waters of the Zee, and these are to be removed 
gradually and compensated by the Government 
as they retire. 

After these four sites have been drained, 
there will still be a considerable sheet of water 
behind the embankment, but it will be, for the 
most part. an inland lake of fresh water. Into 
it the Yesel and other rivers will flow, forming, 
as it were, a storage reservoir for supplying the 
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draining, making of canals, roads, bridges, 
and sluices in the recovered land, and for the 
preparation of the soil for tillage. The moment 
this work is finished, operations will be proceeded 
with on the other areas, until the whole four 
sites have been drained and made ready for 
occupation. 

The main reason why the work is being done 
in sections is because draining a great sea in 
this manner is liable to affect the health of the 
workmen and of the citizens of adjoining regions. 
Malarial fever, for instance, is ].kely to arise, 
and unless kept in check might prove a serious 


surrounding districts with pure water, which 
is badly needed. 

The reclaimed land will become the property 
of the Government, and it is expected to yield 
a yearly net return in rents of at least a million 
pounds sterling. It is also estimated that the 
population that will eventually settle upon it 
will total two hundred and fifty thousand souls. 
Thus it will come to pass that in another genera- 
tion men will plough and build their cottages 
where the anchors of their fathers’ boats used 
to drag, and | ttle Holland will have won anuther 
battle in her endless warfare with the sea. 
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A block of salt, weighing two hundred toos, that fell 10 the mime. 


An Underground City of Salt. 


1 


By }. JOSLYN. 


A fascinating description of a marvellous underground city near Cracow, in Galicia, where salt- 


miners have been at work for more than a thousand years. 


Not only is this mine one of the 


largest in the world, but it is unique in that it contains many wondets, constituting a kind of 
underground world, with roads, houses, churches, chapels, and monuments all hewn out of the 
solid rock salt. 


JT is fortunate for man, perhaps, that 
the only mineral which figures in his 
ordinary dici—namely, salt—is very 
widely distributed. ‘I his is the reason 
probably why one hears very little 
about this picturesque and ancient industry, the 
prevalence of the great beds of salt in all parts 
of the world, and the comparative ease with 
which it can be obtained, successfully militating 
against the establishment of any form of trust 
powerful enough to control its output or prices. 
‘The masses being able to btain their salt—a no 
mean item when it is remembered that the 
ordinary individual consumes twenty pounds 
annually—the limelight has nut been turned upon 
this industry that would no doubt have been the 
case if its production were restricted to any defined 
area or country. 

From the mines of Cheshire, in England, which 


have been known and worked since Roman 


times, many millions of tons must have heen 
obtained. Farrous as these mines are, however, 
they are mere pygmies compared to the mines 
of Roumania and Galicia. ‘There are four in the 
first-named country, that at Slanicu being per- 
haps the best known and declared to be the 
largest in the world. It bas an annual output 
of seventy-eight thousand four hundred tons : 
and though it has been worked for nearly a 
thousand vears it is computed that if the annual 
output were increased to ene hundred thousand 
tons the mme would not be exhausted for two 
hundred years. This mine belongs to the Govern- 
ely worked by convict labour. 
‘the most wonderful salt-mines ‘n 
An the world, however, are those of 
Underground Galicia, in Polish Austria. In this 
City. region there is a mass of salt 
estimated to measure five hundred 
miles in length, twenty miles in breadth, and 
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one thousand two hundred feet in thickness ! 
Wieliczka, near Cracow, is the chief point of 
attack on this prodigious bulk. It is not far 
from the Russian fighting-line. For upwards of 
a thousand years men have been hacking at the 
salt, and their labours have left a veritable under- 
ground city, which is one of the ‘‘ show places ” 
of Europe. Here, in the bowels of the eartn, 
hundreds of feet below the surface, are roads, 
houses, churches, chapels, shrines, restaurants, 
and monuments all hewn out of the rock salt, a 
record of the art and industry of bygone genera- 
tions. 

So many visitors were attracted to this under- 
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a throne—carved, of course, from salt, the 
crystals of which flash like jewels of ruby-red. 
This ballroom, which lies at a distance of two 
hundred and sixteen feet below the surface, is 
merely the first of seven storeys in the mine. 
Only the three upper storeys, which have long 
since been “ worked out,” are open to visitors. 
From the scene of gaiety and 
A splendour it is but a step to the 
Salt-Hewn home of quictude and prayer. 
Chapel. = Here, off one of the main passages, 
is St. Anthony’s Chapel, the resort 
of thousands of the devout since it was hewn in 
1698. The vestibule in the chapel consists of a 


Salt-miners at work. 


ground city in normal times that the authorities 
installed an hydraulic lift and a regular service of 
guides. On first descending, one enters the 
Letow ballroom. ‘This extraordinary chamber, 
with its glistening walls, its solid mural decora- 
tions, illuminated galleries, stalwart pillars, 
carved like everything else here from the virgin 
salt, and brilliantly lighted by chandeliers, has 
a history dating back a century and a_ half. 
Since the year 1750, when it was opened, it has 
witnessed many remarkable gatherings, on the 
occasion of Royal visits and the entertainment 
of other distinguished guests. At one end of the 
chamber the wall is adorned with a colossal 
Austrian eagle ; at the other end stands glistening 


symmetrical archway with figures at the sides. 
‘The interior is beautified by an altar showing the 
Crucifixion, and on the steps of the altar are the 
forms of two kneeling monks. On the sides of 
the chapel may be seen smaller altars and statues 
of saints. Many times each year the priests of 
the district perform their pious duties in this salt- 
hewn chapel, not only in memory of St. Anthony 
himself, but as a tribute to the miner who, 
unaided and persevering, built the chapel as it 
stands to-day. 

Hard by St. Anthony’s Chapel the torch of the 
guide illuminates a magnificent shrine and arch- 
way hewn in one of the pas s. Again, as we 
move along, we see figures of saints in the attitude 
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The subterranean lake in the mine. 


of prayer, and a few minor rooms which we pass 
hurriedly through bear the names of martyrs. 
‘The Queen’s Chapel, with its magnificent altar, 
carved with expert skill in solid salt, contains on 
one of its sides a view of Bethlehem. ‘Tradition 
has it that one man spent many months of silent 
eliort in this picturesque sculpture, now shown 
to every visitor as r 
one of the lesser but 
interesting curiosities 
of the mines. As we 
tum from it the 
beautiful chandelier 
in the chapel catches 
our eye, and makes 
us marvel that such 
a delicate conception 
with so many pend- 
ent chains of white 
should have so long 
res‘sted the wear and 
tear of time. When 
illuminated, as it 
often is, this chande- 
lier, with its myriad 
of lights, is indeed 
beautiful to see. 

‘The descent from 
the first to the 
second storey is 
made on a long series 
of steps of solid salt. 


Chambers foot of 
and this re- 
Monuments.markable 
staircase 
the sightseer is fas- 
cinated by a beau- 
tiful sight. ‘The giant 
chamber, “ Michalo- 
wice,” les before 
him—vast, fearsome, 
and stupendous— 
finished in 1761 after 
forty years of daily 
labour. It measures 
fifty-nine feet long, 
ninety-two fect 
broad, and one hun- 
dred and eighteen 
feet high. In the 
interior a salt chan- 
delier of three hun- 
dred lights gleams 
brilliantly on the 
rugged sides of this 
imposing room. 
Descending by another remarkable flight of 
steps, the visitor enters some smaller chambers, 
each dedicated to someone of high position, and 
each beautiful in itself. A tum in the passage 
brings one to a little bridge, in front of which 
loom up two massive pyramids of salt, silent 
guardians of this lonely spot. ‘These monuments 
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The Letow ball-room, showing a party of visitors and the miners’ band in the gallery. 


were erected in 1812 to the memory of Franz I. 
and Carolina, Emperor and Empress of Austria. 
Appropriate inscriptions have been carved on the 
face, and rows of electric lights on the four edges 
of each shaft cast reflection on the written words. 
Near the little bridge also stands another monu- 
ment, erected in memory of a visit paid to the 
mne in 1887 by the Crown Prince Rudelf and 
the Princess Stephanie. The third floor of this 
marvellous mine contains the railway station and 
restaurant, attracting the visitor by its long vista 
of latticed galleries and ponderous pillars, and its 
promise of refreshment after a long and weary 
tramp on unyielding floors. 
Of the many marvels to be seen 
Subterranean in this mine the most wonderful, 
Lakes. perhaps, is the subterranean lake, 
lying seven hundred feet below 
the surface of the earth. The waters of the lake 
are dark, thick, and heavy, and as the boat glides 
over its surface the spreading waters roll up 
against the sides of the grotto with a ghost-like 
swish. A ponderous solitude overweighs all. 
‘The Styx alone of all the death-like streams in 
legend could rival this in stillness. The boat is 
substantial, and carries many people. It is 
guided through the Stephanie and Rudolf 
yrottoes by ropes running on pulleys along the 
sides of the boat, and the boatman, with his 
hands resting on the stern of the curious craft, 
pushes it with his feet braced against the rope. 
There are sixteen of these lakes in different parts 
of the mines. but this is the only one upon which 
vis tors are allowed to go. The trip across and 
back takes fifteen or twenty minutes, as the boat 


moves slowly through the sluggish brine. A 
gun shot oft in the middle of the lake wakes a 
long and lingering echo, and the voice of the 
boatman as he calls out that all is ready seems 
like the voice of a giant from the depth of chaos. 

The history of the mines has at times been 
shadowed by grief. Several terrible catastrophes 
have occurred, the first in 1510, when an evil- 
minded labourer wilfully lit a fire. Many people 
were smothered by the smoke. In 1644 another 
fire occurred, which lasted for over a year. All 
the people and horses who were in the mine at 
the time perished. The vear 1815 witnessed the 
loss of several hundred lives by fire; and in 
1868 the mines were flooded by the bursting of a 
large lake of liquid salt. Some few vears ago a 
huge mass of salt weighing two hundred tons fell 
from the roaf of one of the chambers. 

The lower storevs of the mine are occupied 
by over a thousand miners, who, working eight 
hours a day each, manage in the course of a year 
to produce sxty thousand tons of salt. The 
mines comprise eight main pits, some of which 
are upwards of nine hundred and thirty feet in 
depth, in addition to as many as sixty shafts of 
upwards of two miles in aggregate depth. In 
connection with some of the main pits are 
installed rock-salt mills and electric-light plants. 
The mines form a lengthy oval figure below the 
town of Wieliczka of considerable dimensions, 
being twenty-two miles in length and one and a 
half miles in central width. The aggregate length 
of the galleries at present accessible is upwards 
of sixty-seven miles, and that of mining railways 
twenty-five miles, 
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‘Railway Building in the 
Wilderness. 


By LACEY AMY. 


‘When men set out to drive a railway through virgin territory they find themselves confronted 
with all sorts of difficulties and dangers, and almost every mile of*the steel pays a toll of 


human life. 


Pacific, the second great transcontinental line to pierce the Canadian Rockies. 


In these absorbing articles Mr. Amy describes the construction of the Grand Trunk 


The road had to 


be carried across practically unknown country, through hundreds of miles of mountains that had 


never been named, never even been seen save by a few daring explorers and Indian hunters. 


The 


Author gives us a vivid idea of the human side of this great achievement, and the countless perils 
that swelled the casualty lists before the work was finally accomplished. 


Tos 


ously climbed the Yellowhead Pass 
along the Miette River. Ours was 
the first train of passenger cars to 
cross the summit of the Rockies on 
the new transcontinental railway, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, then under constructjon. In front 


were three cars of “ bohunks,”’ and at the rear ~ 


three private cars, one belonging to the Govern- 
ment, one to the superintendent of the division, 


the third—an overlong afiair for such an untried 
railway—contained a canoe. supplies for a month, 
and the fishing and hunting outfit of my own 
little party of three. 

That night, after the engineers and officials had 
departed on the motor-boat down the Fraser to 
inspect an engineering difficulty that was the 
reasun for their presence, I crept back two miles 
from the construction camp to the engineers’ 
camp pitched close to the end-of-steel village 
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for that section of line—Mile 51. as it was 
termed officially ; Sand Creck, as it was called 
by the citizens and “ bohunks.” 

Soon after darkness fell, in company with an 
engineer. I clambered duwn the gravel bank to 
the villave in search of new experiences. 1 was 
not disappointed ! 

The mght Ite of the place was only just com- 
mencing. = Bohunks” were wandering in by 
scores from the end of the street nearest the 
construction camp, and the “ merchants ” were 
busy hanging out their lamps and extending the 
word of grecting that would entice their prey 
within. As we approached a_brightly-lighted 
“ restaurant.’ a small crowd was leisurely gather- 
ing before the door. Just as we reached its edge 
two madly-fighting men came plunging and 
stayvering out, biting, tearing. and kicking. In 
wilderness fighting the vanquished stands a good 
chance of never being able to fight again. 

There was no interference from the crowd, 
and no undue excitement, although it was com- 
posed of the mates of one of the combatants, 
a“ bohunk,” while the other—the owner of the 
restaurant—was one of the human vultures who 
preyed on them all. For a couple of minutes 
the pair struggled on the steps of the store. pant- 
ing, cursing, trying by every means, fair and foul, 
to disable one another. Suddenly the restaurant 
proprietor heaved his opponent aside, reached 
swiftly inside the door, and drew out a piece of 
wood resembling a rough chair-leg. The “bohunk”’ 
saw his peril too late. With a crash that seemed 
to be the expression of every ounce of strength 
in the wielder’s arms, the heavy club descended 
on the “* bohunk’s ” head, and he sank to the 
ground without a murmur. The victor merely 
shook his disturbed clothing into place, and 
stepped calmly back into his store, while the 
unconscious ‘“ bohunk’s” friends carried him 
silently and dispassionately across the street to 
a foul-looking shack with a sign reading, “ Free 
Bunk House.” 

My engineer friend took me by the arm with 
a short. nervous laugh and led me away. 

“You'll have to get used to it.” he warned 
me, “if you're going to make the acquaintance 
of the end-of-steel village. I’ve seen uglier things 
than that many a time. To interfere would be 
your death. and not a man of the crowd but would 
it served you right.” 

Next morning I wandered down into the village 
with my camera. Never was there a quieter, 
More respectable hamlet. Scarcely a sign of life 
showed in the streets, and most of the windows 
were covered with heavy cloths to exclude the 
light. Sand Creek, by day, was asleep—getting 
ready for the night's operations. The ‘‘ bohunks ” 
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were somewhere miles away. yawning over their 
picks and shovels, but looking forward to the 
coming night's revelry. 

A cowboy cantered up the almost trackless 
street—a strange sight in the mountains, hundreds 
of miles from the nearest ranch. He pulled up 
beside me. and I learned that he was one of the 
cattle contractor's men, occupied with the care 
of a herd of five hundred cattle, which he and 
his mates had driven in over four hundred miles 
of prairie trail and mountain “tote road” to 
feed the railway workers. 

That night I determined to obtain a closer 
acquaintance with the village life. At its farther 
end stood one of the usual restaurants. a mere 
blind for what went on inside. Mingling in the 
darkness with a group of “ bohunks.” 1 entered 
a side door and found myself in a large room filled 
with men seated at card-tables. As incon- 
spicuously as possible, I slid into a chair near the 
door and looked about me. Fora minute I seemed 
to be unnoticed. ‘There were a dozen tables in 
the room, and the air was already thick with 
smoke, the abrupt words of men who must play 
together though ignorant of one another's lan- 
guage, harsh laughter. and the clinking of bottles. 
The tables were home-made, the cards incon- 
ceivably filthy, and before most of the men stood 
bottles or tin cups. 

A silence had fallen on the table nearest me, 
but it was the entrance of the proprietor with 
a tray of bottles that seemed to direct general 
attention to me. I recalled immediately that 
whisky was forbidden in the Pass, and no one 
had yet given me a passport to the confidence 
of these men. Low murmurs began to cut off 
the loud talk and laughter, and, looking about 
as carelessly as I could, I noted that every eye 
was on me. The proprietor was standing with the 
loaded tray, staring at me malignantly. Abruptly 
he turned and passed back to the unseen regions 
whence he had come. Instantly voices were 
raised in a dozen languages. Not‘a man was 
playing. I began to feel the barometer falling 
ominously, and mentally calculated the distance 
to the door. 

From a distant table a burly “ bohunk ”’ rose 
impetuously and ploughed angrily towards me, 
upsetting a couple of chairs on the way. Some- 
how, even in the menace of the moment, his 
movements seemed theatrical. exaggerated. Then 
I saw that he was a Pole whose wounded leg I had 
the day before bound up. With violent gesticula- 
tion and thunderous talk—not a word of which 
I understood, of course—he towered over me. 
The others in the room were adding to the 
hubbub. In the m‘dst of it the Pole managed 
to mutter anxiously,‘ You go! you go!” Drop- 
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ping his hand heavily on my shoulder, he pushed 
me with seeming roughness to the door, and a 
moment later I was out in the dark, only the 
lights farther up the street reminding me that 
I was in uncongenial surroundings. 

The next day I discovered a different atmos- 
phere greeting me throughout the villaye. Some- 
one—I suspect the engineer, subtly assisted by 
the Pole-—had spread the word that I was 
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“safe,” and the first merchant I met revealed 
that my mission in the Yellowhead Pass was 
known and understood. After that I came and 
went almost as I wished, every door open to me, 
cveryone eager to put himself out of the way to 
furnish me with information. 

The end-of-steel village is. I suppose, known 
nowhere else in the world except America, and 
nowhere else in America except where a railway 
is cutting its way through untracked wilds. ‘The 
real end-of-stcel village in all its glory cropped up 
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only along the grade of the Grand Trunk Pacific. 
Tts predecessor, the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
was constructed at a different period in Canadian 
history, and in the time of the Canadian Northern, 
which closely followed the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
the law had had sufficient experience to cope 
with the evil. 

As its name intimates, the end-of-steel village 
is built at, or near, the “end of steel,” the 
phase of ‘railway construction where the rails 
end for the time being until the grade 
ahead is prepared for a further extension. 
The grade which precedes the laying of steel 
advances much more slowly, of course, than 
the rails themselves. A stretch of twenty to 
twenty-five miles of grade may occupy 
thousands of men six months—I refer to the 
work through the Rocky Mountains—while 
the steel, when the time comes, will over- 
take it by modern methods in a fortnight. 

The rails are laid by a mechanical track- 
layer known as the “ pioneer.” This consistt 
of a train that lays its own rails as is 
advances, sometimes at the 
rate of three miles a day. 
‘The “pioneer” 
is a crude- 
looking but 
really wonder- 
ful mechanical 
invention. The 
car which does 
the major part 
ofthework isat 
the front of a 
train on which 
is carried 
every piece of 
material neces- 
sary, from the 
sleepers to the 
“shims” that 
temporarily 
level the rails 
and the spikes 
that fasten 
them in place. 

With a suffic'ent stretch of completed grade 
ahead of it to justify its operations, the “ pioneer” 
takes up its work, and when it has overtaken 
the labouring gang ahead it lies up for five or 
six months until another stretch of grade calls it 
again into action. Where the “ pioneer” rests 
there springs up the end-of-steel village. 

Somewhere within a few miles is the construc- 
tion camp that houses the thousands of “bohunks”” 
working on the grade—the source of patronage for 
the village. Canadian law dictates that the head 
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contractors shall have complete jurisdiction in 
wild lands over everything within a mile radius 
of their camps. and the end-of-steel village, there- 
fore. establishes itself somewhere as cluse to the 
limits of that area as conditions of water and 
other surroundings permit. 

Ostensibly made up of stores or legitimate 
amusements only, the saies of merchandise are 
tnfling to the amount of money expended in the 
villase. Three or four general stores may make 
avery good living from the sale of boots and 
clothing. cheap confectionery, and tobacco, always 
at extortionate prices; but the score of other 
places of business are almost always * restau- 
rants.” I put the word in quotation marks 
because the sale of food is but an advertisement 
for the front eighth of the space within. Behind 
a rough, oilclothed counter is a limited array 
ot leathery pies and a few cups for recklessly 
brewed tea, but the real business is done farther 
back. 7 

Sand Creck, for instance, boasted of three 
gencral stores, half-a-dozen announcing the sale 
of tobaccos, candies, and “ soft ” drinks, and 
twelve “restaurants.” ‘There was also a bath 
house—“ Larson’s Bath House, Price soc.,” and 
later reduced to twenty -five—but bathing 
does not figure extensively in the life of the 
“bohunk.” and the bath house finally closed 
through lack of patronage. Larson must have 
been an optimist. 

The small area of the shacks devoted to the 
restaurant business was always backed by a pool 
or card room, sometimes by both. In Sand Creek 
there were eight ‘‘ pool halls.” the total number of 
tables in the village being something like forty. 
Six of the restaurants were merely entrances to 
pool halls, three to card rooms, the other three 
were careful to offer no opportunities for ex- 
amination. 

There was one common offering of every 
building in an end-of-steel village. Anyone known 
to the proprietor, or obviously a ‘“ bohunk.” 
could poison himself with the vilest alcoholic 
beverage human ingenuity ever concocted. It 
was prepared not so much for deception—the 
“ bohunk ”? was too experienced to be deceived— 
but to provide in the least amount of liquid 
all the sensations of a glorious “spree.” After 
Tesults were immaterial. The “ bohunk ” entered 
the shop, threw down a handful of money on 
the counter, and proceeded to incapacitate him- 
self and ruin his constitution. After a very few 
glasses, before the stock in hand was seriously 
depleted. he was beyond the worries of this life. 

At this stage began the usefulness of the only 
other structures in the village—the “ Free Bunk 
Houses.” ‘These were Samaritan efforts on the 


part of the contractors to sustain the “ bohunk ” 
for further work on the grade. There were two ‘n 
~ Sand Creek—mere piles of logs roofed with earta, 
and fitted inside with straw-covered bunks. Into 
these, when the “ bohunk ” becanie incapable of 
imbibing or paying for more liquor, he was 
carried by his less helpless mates. Usually he 
was in condition to imitate a labourer in the 
moming, for his interior had been calloused by 
a life of such risks. ‘The contractors acknowledged 
their inability to deal with the situation in any 
other way, and the “ bohunk ” saw no reason 
for a change. There was nothing else in all the 
wide world of his experience but to spend h‘s 
money on that which gave him momentary 
sensations that seemed pleasant, and nobody 
was to blame if these sensations were certain to 
make a physical wreck of him in a few years. 

The appearance of an end-of-steel villaze is 
iluminating as to its character. Simplicity i 
the keynote—simplicity meaning neglect of every 
convenience that it is possible to do without. 
Trees grew everywhere in the Yellowhead Pass, 
and the construction of a shack merely meant 
the felling of a few spruce trees and their pre- 
paration with an axe. When a village was 
abandoned the most important parts for the next 
village, the canvas roofs, were lifted off. rolled 
up, and carried to the new site. In the Rockies 
there were three end-of-steel villages of the law- 
less type—one at Mile 5, five miles beyond the 
summit, the next at Mile 29, and the one I knew 
in its prime, at Mile 51. Each deserted one 
stood as it was left, save for the canvas roofs. 

Of course there were end-of-steel villages before 
the summit was reached, but the mounted police 
of the prairie provinces saw to it that the law 
was decently observed. At the summit. the 
boundary of British Columbia, the jurisdiction 
of the mounted police ended, and thereafter the 
end-of-steel village flourished and grew fat. 

The one at Mile 29 is reputed to have been 
the worst of the lot. When I was in the 
Pass it was still operating, but the bus‘ness 
had passed along to Sand Creek, and Mile 29 
was dving a slow death. What reason there 
was for its continued existence was not apparent. 
Its only open trade was with a near-by engineers’ 
camp, and with the wandering “ bohunk ” on 
his way in or out. Its real trade was underground, 
and it died hard. I visited it first on a Sunday 
afternoon. A number of young fellows lounged 
before a store, and a few were tossing a bascball 
about the street. A quarter of a mile from its 
outskirts a lonely police hut edged the path, 
an indolent pol'ceman yawning in the doorway 
as a memory of days when life was swifter and 
more exciting. 


Is 
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There was, however, another village that 
sprang from a combination of conditions. It was 
not, strictly speaking, an end-of-steel village, 
for it did not owe its origin to the “ pioneer.” 
But it included-every other characteristic to its 
worst form, and was sufficiently near to the 
ma'n construction camp at Mile 53 to provide 
counter-attractions to Sand Creek. Indeed, on 


Sunday street scene in Mile 29, the toughest end-of-steel village of them all, 


Saturday nights Sand Creek almost closed up to 
move over to ‘Téte Jaune Cache to join in the 
fun. 

réte Jaune Cache—pronounced locally “ T. 
John ”’—was an offspring of the old Indian 
villave of that name which had been located in 
the Téte Jaune Valley, between the Rockies and 
the Selkirks, long before the coming of the white 
man. The collection of tepees invited the advances 
vf the early white man looking for a location 


whence he could prey on the * bohunk,” and there 
arose a new village bordering the Indian one. 
It was practically a one-night-a-week place. 
Its * mayoress ’’—self-appointed, of course—was 
a stalwart negress. ‘The village was more than 
a mile from grade, but its location on the “ tote 
road” brought it custom long before the steel 
arrived, and the promised coming of the next 
* transcontinental, the Cana- 
dan Northern, close by its 
doors, gave it reason for 
continuing in active opera- 
tion even when the best 
trade from the Grand Trunk 
Pacific had passed. 

‘The weekly event that 
drew every“ bohunk "— 
almost every human being 
within ten miles who could 
secure the means of getting 
there—was the 
Saturday night 
dance. For this 


A misnomer in 
an end - of - steel 


village. 


every convey- 
ance in the 
camps was 


called into ser- 
vice, and those 
who could not 
ride started 
early on foot. 
The fare by 
wagon from 
Sand Creek, 
only two miles 
away, was two 
dollars. a sum 
willingly — paid 
by many times 
the number who 
could be accom- 
modated. ‘Ihe 
female portion 
of the gathering 
consisted of the 
dance-hall girls 
and the few 
other women of 
the surrounding camps and villages. ‘There was 
no class distinction there; now and then even 
the engineers went. ‘The affair lasted from eight 
at night until weariness came with daylight, 
something like six o’clock the next morning. 

The mistress of ceremonies was the negress, 
and her income for the night must have run into. 
hundreds of dollars from the dancing alone. In 
addition she ran an open bar and other things 
that give such a village its reputation. Usually 


RAILWAY BUILDING IN THE WILDERNESS. a5 


The 
leading merchant 
and his shop 


at Sand Creek. 


The shop of 
arson 
the optimist, 


4& “Free Bunk House” provided by the contractors in an end-of-steel village for the sob-ring-up of the 


“bohunk.” 
adjoining business place was a restaurant, as the sign denotes, 
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she was capable of handling the uproar and riot 
without more than the consequences to be 
expected, but sometimes her art failed. 

1 heard from a variety of sources the story 
of a fight that must have been a record even in 
the Yellowhead Pass. One day 1 was attracted 
by a huge figure of a man swinging down 
the railway towards me, six feet four, square- 
shouldered and heavy-jawed, handsome and clear- 
eyed. He wore no coat, and his khaki trousers 
were thrust into high prospector’s boots. In 
every Movement was tremendous strength and 
agility. We met on the bridge spanning the 
McLellan River, then under construction, and 
] learned to know much of him in the days that 
followed. ‘This man, a bridge foreman, was the 
hero of the story. 

One Saturday night he secured a seat in the 
Sand Creek rigs and joined the crowd at the 
éte Jaune Cache dance. I suppose his handsome 
face and easy manner won him any partner he 
wished ; at any rate, the “ bohunks,” exyed on 
by the negress, began to feel the pangs of jealousy. 
He was the man to revel in it, recklessly, laugh- 
ingly, and revenge came swiftly. Someone sneaked 
up behind him and hanged him over the head 
with a weapon too thick for his skull, and he 
went down unconscious. In that condition they 
kicked him out. 

The following Saturday he was on hand again, 
this time with a powerful engincer friend as 
companion, The row commenced early. ‘Then, 
back to back, the only two “ white men ” in the 
room faced the mob of murderous * bohunks.” 
‘Their salvation, counted on beforehand, was that 
the very density of the crowd prevented the use 
of guns, and they were prepared for anything 
else. One after another they laid out the attacking 
“ bohunks ” with their fists, both being ex- 
perienced boxers and possessed of enough muscle 
and weight to make one blow sufficient for each 
opponent. Against the one or two knives that 
appeared they used their fect, but some sense 
of fair play held back weapons of that kind. 

Secing her business interfered with, the neyress 
with a scream of rage hurled herself against the 
bridge foreman. It “seemed that he was waiting 
for that. He caught her round the waist. threw 
his muscles into the heave, and slammed her up 
against the board partition at the side of the room. 
With a crash the whole wall fell, and in a m‘nute 
the room was empty save for the two victors 
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and the groaning negress 
home satisfied. ‘The 
lesson periodically. 

Spite of the hideous nature of the life they led, 
the citizens of the end-of-steel village retained for 
it a peculiar affection and loyalty, as well as 
a frank pride in the notoriety they assisted m . 
winning for it. ‘That it shifted its location every 
six months did not lessen the feeling. The pro- 
prietor of the largest store in Sand Creek grew 
sentimental when recalling past glories and the 
imminent completion of the railway. For two 
years he had been reaping the inordinate profits 
of his trade among the “‘ bohunks,” and his little 
family had grown and increased since he had come 
up from a western American town. The big sign 
that fronted his store—painted away back in 
civilization for a store of more pretentious pro- 
portions—was a matter of personal pride to him. 
Neglecting no opportunity for augmenting his 
earnings, he had attached in conspicuous places 
about the doorway additional evidences of varied 
aptitude and offerings, the laborious products of 
his own uneducated hand: ** Cider.” “Shooting 
Gallary.” “ Resturant,” “ Shoes Repared Here.” 
With kindly pride he begged me to call upon 
him for anything I] wanted. The limit of his 
fraternity came when -his little boy brought to 
the engineers’ camp for me a specially baked 
blueberry pie, with the scrawled dedication, 
“Four the nu man. John S——.” But these 
things happencd in the light of day, when the 
end-of-steel village was just like any other hamlet 
of such modest pretensions. 

There will never be another end-of-steel village 
in Canada worthy of the name. The smugyling 
of liquor is now more difficult in a country that 
has “ gone dry ” almost from coast to coast. and 
Governments have learned that something more 
than law enforcement by trust or proxy is 
necessary where thousands of the most un- 
disciplined races of the world are shut off from 
the subduing influence of civilization and thrown 
on their own resources. And soon the most lurid 
chapters in Canadian development will be but 
a memory to those well-intentioned officals who 
were forced to accept conditions as they found 
them, as well as to those few of us from the 
“ outside” who unofficially looked on in the 
feverish days that started and ended with one 
of the greatest works of railway construction 
in history. 


The two men trudged 
bohunk ” requ’res_ his 
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Daring Motor-Cyclist’s Feat—Boat That Carries Passengers Through Rapids—World’s 
Smallest Railway. 


Simty-eight per cent. incline track which was excentally scaled by a motorecyclist, with sensational 


results, 


To call public attention to the merits of his particular 
make of motor-cars an enterprising American agent 
erected a sixty-eight per cent. incline track in front of his 
building in Main Street, Walla Walla, Washington. At 
certain times of the day motor-cars attempted to scale 
it, and these spectacular demonstrations always brought 
actowd. None of the cars, however, succeeded in gaining 
the top, so Hugh Campbell, one of the crack motor-cyclists 
of the place, determined to show the motorists up by 
scaling the obstacle 
om his mount. He 
started from the 
bottom at a stand- 
still, amid the cheers 
of the crowd. The 
machine, however, 
“picked up” so fast 
and made such a 

* spurt that Campbell 
was unable to shut 
it off in time. The 
energetic cycle, leap- 
ing forward, jumped 
through space for a 
distance of about 
three feet, 


4 store. Fortunately 
Campbell had the 
Presence of mind to 
slide off the saddle 
just as the flying 
machine headed for a 
skylight, A moment 
later it went through, 
landing on the floor 
below amidst a shower 
of glass The cycle 
dropped on the exact 


spot that had been occupied 
only a second previously by a 
startled salesman. We imagine 
that Mr. Campbell will not try 
this particular * stunt” 
in a hurr 

Most vovagers are anxious to 
avoid rapids, whirlpools. and 
swilt currents. Yet in Japan 
passengers are regularly iaken 
through the rapids of the Kozu 
River just for the sake of the 
excitement the journey afiords. 
For some distance this river 
flows between steep banks 
beautifully clothed in verdure. 
Being cooped up in a narrow 
defile, the river gains consider 
ably in speed, and presently it 
plunges over a series of rocks, 
forming innumerable rapids, 
whirlpools, and eddies. To 
take a through — these 
troubled waters demands the 
utmost skill and nerve: me 
enterprising native boatmen, however, conceived the idea 
of running a boat through the rapids as an attraction to 
sensation-loving foreign visitors. Several times a day, pro- 
vided passengers are forthcoming, the little boat braves the 
rapids. The navigators are very ski'ful, as they need to be, 
for the small craft is dashed this way and that, while the 
spray of the troubled waters is sent flying over the oecu- 
pants. To say the least, this boat journey provides an 
exciting thrill, and the boatmen reap quite a good harvest. 


again 


Ig 


Japanese boat that carries passengers through rapids. 
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A railway whose total length of track does not exceed 
a quarter of a nile, and whose rolling stock consists of 
but two battered lorries, and yet earns a handsome profit 
every year, is an enterprise worthy of notice. It is at 
ence the shortest and best-paying railway in the world. 
The official title of this unique line is the Grand Island 
Railway. Built of strap-iron laid on wooden rails on top 
of wooden ties, it stretches across Grand Island, a strip 
of land a quarter of a mile long Iving in the centre of the 
Athabasca River, in Northern Canada. On either side 
of the island, and running its full length, is a dangerous 
rapid. te right-hand channel, however, can be navi- 
gated by scows. Along this river pass a large quantity 
of trade goods for the fur-posts in the great wilder- 
ness beyond, while in a like 


manner millions of ~ 
pounds’ worth of furs are brought out to civilization 
every year by means of the river. Although the 
scows can negotiate the rapid, there is always the 
risk of their capsizing, which means the loss of valuable 
goods or furs. At either 
end of the island, however, 
the water is fairly quiet, 
offering an ‘excellent passage. 
way for the conveyance of 
yoods while the scows are 
coming down “light” 
through the rapid. It was 
this fact that brought the 


“Grand Island Railway ” 
“into being about half” a 
century ago. The rolling 
stock, as already — stated, 
consists of two old lorries. 
and upon these goods are 
loaded at the upper end 
of the island. The lorries 
are then propelled by hand 


to the lower end. 

People making use of the 
railway must not only load 
the cars themselves, but 
haul them to the other end 
of the island = The charge 


The rolling stock of the Grand Island Railway, 


is ten shillings a ton. Sometimes, on the trip “out” 
boats are carried across, when the charge is two 

The fortunate owner of this queer little 
makes an income of several thousand pounds 
a year, and declares that since its inception it has 
returned a million dollars—a quarter of a million pounds 
sterling—in profits. In order to bring a scow into the 
lower end of the island after it has successfully “ shot ” 
the rapids a unique plan is followed. The swift current 
carries the boat well past the end of the island, but a little 
way down-stream it is held against the current by the 
men. A stout piece of timber is then launched from 
the island, attached to which is a light rope. As this 
floats past the scow it is picked up, and connection with 
the land thus secured. To the end of the rope a heavier 
cable is attached, and when this has been made fast to the 
craft it is drawn in towards the shore by means of a wind- 
lass. The cargo is then reshipped and the scow passes 
on its way down-stream. 
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“How Do You Do, 
Mr. Riley?” 


“Onct when I was ist a little girl—only four years old 
—mother and I were down town and I saw you not far 
away. I broke away from mother, ran up to you and 
said, ‘How do you do, Mr. Riley?’ I shall never forget 
the wonderful smile on your face when you turned and | 
saw me, a tiny little tot. You bowed and spoke to me \ 
as though I were a queen, and when I told you I knew 
’most all of your child rhymes and enjoyed them very 
much, you were as pleased as if some man-of-letters had 
erpumcner? you. That, Mr. Riley, is one of 
my finest memories.” 

So wrote a grown-up little girl to James Whit- 
comb Riley. 

Are you giving your children the precious mem- 
ories of the beautiful poems? Will your children 
be able to say—‘‘My mother read me Riley when 
I was a child—and ‘The Raggedy Man’ and 
‘Little Orphant Annie’ have rejoiced and com- 
forted me all the days of my life.” 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


has on—and the grown-up world mourns. In _ the 

hearts of the little children is 2 void that cannot be filled 

—but thar can be forgotten by the reading and re-reading 
these simple and childlike poems. 


No more does Uncle Sam’s postman stagger under the weight of Riley ia 
10,000 letters—the tribute of the children of the world to their Uncle See 
Sidney (James Whitcomb Riley) on his birthday. Riley has passed on —ittle children and Ne 

ones — sometimes called 


but his work lives. You can read it to your children—and enrich 
ar lives and yours for all time. 

Those of us who have missed things in childhood—missed learning to ride or to swim—feel that there is a 
lack that can never be made up. Even more is this so with things of the spirit. The child whose imagination 
has been enriched by the beauty and charm of Riley, carries a treasure to old age—a treasure hard to get later on. 

From the little girl who said she felt all alone without him to the President of the United States, who 


pays him tribute, Riley is in all hearts—big and little. 


HIS HEIRS DESIRE ONLY A SMALL ROYALTY 

. The Heirs of James Whitcomb Riley came to us, as the pub- and _ beautiful illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy and 
fishers of Mark Twain, and said that they would be to Ethel Franklin Betts—some in full color—some in two colors, 
Waa thee royalty so that we could: ec he. yori of James and some in black and white. 
Whitcomb Riley in the homes ose who loved him. + _ The limited edition of Riley's complete works sold from $125 
we are able to make this complete set of all Riley's works— ” to $r7s0.a set. Yet you can have Lets set for less than one- 
containing over rooo titles and a biographical sketch of  ffth the lowest price made before. 
Riley—at a very low price—for the present—a price we 
can pass.on to you. 

We have planned a fitting form for these books—beau: 
a easy-to-read. comfortable sort of boo! 
Whiteomb Riley would have liked. This set is full of 
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“BESIDES, HE ADDED, IN A LOW VOICE, DRAWING THE BEWILDERED MOUNTAINEER TO 
ONE SIDE, “HIS POCKETS AR, PROBABLY WELL LINED." 


(SEE PAGE 96.) 
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THE SECRET DEATH. 


By RICHARD COURTIER-FORSTER. 
ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY EVISON. 


How true is the saying that one half the world does not know how the other half lives! Here 

is a weird story from Georgia—not the American State of that name, but the little-known territory 

that Russia rules, a wild lard where right is might and never-ending feuds darken men’s days. 
Mr. Courtier-Forster vouches absolutely for the truth of his grim narrative. 


T was in the wild mountains of The Dukhan, a low-roofed, whitewashed stone 


Georgia—mountains of such savage 
grandeur and immensity that Mont 
Blanc and the Matterhorn could 
easily hide in their shadows—that I 
sat by the roadside waiting for the diligence. 

It is a grim country of fierce and hardy people, 
the scene of the most desperate struggles and the 
bitterest international feuds in the mysterious 
history of Eastern Asia Minor. Coveted and 
overrun many times by powerful neighbours, it 
has been held now by Persia, then by Armenia, 
and finally wrested back by the fearless Georgians. 
Pere the last of the mountain races were subdued 
by Russia not yet fifty years ago. Travellers 
still journey in six-horsed rumbling coaches, with 
mounted guards, armed to the teeth, riding 
alongside to protect them from brigands. 

Robbers and highwaymen still hold up way- 
farers in the wild mountain passes and gloomy 
forests. Panthers and tigers roam stealthily 
among the desolations of Lenkoran, and bears 
and wolves are of such common occurrence that 
T have many tires heen offered a live bear cub 
for less than half a sovereign—soft little furry 
beasts that delight to suck your thumb, and find 
intense joy in licking all the blacking off one’s 
boots. People train them as pets, or keep them 
to guard the house instead of watch-dogs, as I 
related in “ The House of the Chained Bear.”* 
Georgia, indeed, is still untamed and restless of 
the reins of European civilization. 

Now I sat on the low rough stone parapet in 
front of a mountain Dukhan, or post-house, 
waiting for the stage coach that the superior 
mountaineers. who had been to the towns and 
knew a thing or two, delighted to call the diligence. 
Tt was considerably overdue, and I waited for it 
to pass, and carry me on to that strange city of 
battle; murder, and sudden death called Tiflis. 

7 See Wir Wortp Macazine, June, 1917. 
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house, was built near a turn in the road. Great 
cliffs and pinnacles of rock towered up into the 
drifting white clouds behind it, and below the 
wall on which I sat a sheer precipice fell away 
some thousands of feet to a gloomy shadow- 
wrapped gorge beneath, where a torrent seethed 
and foamed among the firs and rocks. As I 
waited there, gazing at the wild desolation of 
the scene, the sound of jingling bells became 
clearer and clearer. A few minutes later the 
diligence came into sight—a huge rumbling af.air 
of black wood and flapping tarpaulin curtains, 
drawn by six horses, harnessed three and three, 
with a multitude of little shining silver bells. A 
merry-eyed Georgian guard, armed with pistols 
and daggers, rode alongside, the indispensable 
protection from highway robbery. 

The coach drew up before the Dukhan for the 
scheduled fifteen minutes’ rest, and the travellers 
alighted and went inside for such refreshments 
as the place offered—rough mountain wine and 
pale tea, Georgian cheese, and hard-boiled eggs. 
‘The passengers were a couple of beshawled native 
women and a dark, black-haired man of about 
forty.in European clothes. As he stepped down he 
glanced keenly around, looked searchingly at me, 
and then strode after the others into the Dukhan. 

When the coach started off again, with the 
usual final hurry and stamping and shouting, I 
found myself seated beside the one other man 
of the party. He studied me carefully for a 
minute, and then inquired whether I was British. 
He spoke English fluently, and after a little 
conversation told me he was an Armenian. ‘The 
two women conversed together at intervals, and 
were not connected with him. He spoke of 
Armenia, and the centuries of bloodshed and 
misrule his country had endured at the hands 
of the Turks. As he told me of outrages and 
robbery, of massacres of little children and 
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tortured women, of bestial savagery and brutal 
injustice, his eves blazed, and the quiet, suave 
gentleman of a few minutes before became a 
lery patriot, buming with the devotion of a 
martyr for his beloved country, and holding me 
breathless with his vivid eloquence. It was to 
Russia he looked for deliverance. Russia, he 
declared, will break the Turkish yoke from off 
the neck of the Christian people of Armenia, 
Within the great Russian empire alone will 
there be safety and peace for the tortured 
remnant of the Armenian nation. 

“ Tam ready to die for my country,” he said ; 
“and many of her enemies would rejoice to know 
I was dead.” 

His eyes shone with the exalted look of a 
devotee of a holy cause, but he did not tell me 
who he was. 

Now that I am able to recall in proper sequence 
the events of that day, I like to think of him as 
he said this, before the unseen and rapidly- 
approaching net of horror caught us in the 
meshes of tragedy. 

The Georgian mountains rose in wild primeval 
grandeur around -s. ‘The bells of the horses 
jangled and tinkled as we swayed and jolted 
along the narrow road at the abrupt edge of 
the precipice. Our mounted guard cracked 
jokes with the driver, in his great sheepskin 
coat and tall astrakhan hat, set jauntily on one 
side of his head. 

The two women fell asleep. 

As we drove up to the fost-house of the next 
stage my companion buttoned his coat with 
care. There were several mountaineers lounging 
about the steps of the Dukhan, and the Armenian 
scrutinized them carefully as we dismounted. 
As we passed into the little general room two 
dark, quietly-dressed men stood aside to let us 
enter. 

They looked at us fixedly for an instant, 
turned away, and immediately went out into 
the passage. 

It was their keen glance and quick movement 
that drew my attention to them. I was about 
to ask my companion what he was going to have 
to eat and drink, when I saw he had already 
taken a seat at a table in a dark corner and 
was resting his head on one hand. His face 
had turned a sallow white, and his eyes had 
a look of resignation and unutterable sadness 
in them—the expression of a man face to face 
with an awful and inexorable fate, who sees 
opening at his very fect the entrance to the 
Valley of the Shadow, and knows his life’s work 
wrecked because it is not quite completed. 

Tt was amazed at the change in him, and 
stepping quickly over inquired whether he was 


ill, “No.” he answered. 
is nothing.” 

Instinctively I divined that his agitation 
must have something to do with the two men 
we had passed as we entered the Dukhan. I 
inquired whether he had noticed them. 

Hie assumed a manner of cold reserve ay: ' > 
answered that he had. His bearing gave the 
trivial question a marked significance. I felt 
that he locked on the innocent inquiry almost 
as an impertinence. Calling for a bottle of 
wine and some hard-boiled eggs, he lapsed into 
silence and remained in deep and earnest thought 
for a minute. 

Lovking up as the wine and egzs were placed 
before him, he smiled at me with his old friend- 
liness, as though he had suddenly made up his 
mind on some important matter. 

“| have a small favour to ask of you,” he said, 
looking straight into my eyes. “ For you a 
little thing done in a moment, for me a matter 
of real importance.” ; 

I replicd that I would gladly do it if it wer 
possible. 

He looked round the room carefully, and 
then leant towards me. “ Will you post a 
packet for me in Tiflis ?” 

“Certainly,” I answered; “ with pleasure. 
But I thought you told me you also were going 
there?” 

“Thank you,” he said, smiling quietly. ‘I 
am very grateful. I will give t to you presently. 
I may go to Tiflis, but unforeseen circumstances 
may compel me to change my plans for the 
present.” 

He filled our glasses with the mountain wine, 
and almost immediately rose. “Come,” he 
said, ‘‘ there is an outhouse at the back where 
we can wash our hands.” 

We made our way down the passage and 
across the rough, muddy yard, where a few 
bedraggled fowls were strutting about near 
the stables, to an outhouse. Directly we 
entered he unbuttoned his coat, and pulling out 
a bulky envelope handed it to me. 

“It is already stamped,” he said. “ You 
have only to put it in the post. I know I can 
rely on you to treat it as a confidence between 
us. You are British, and that is enough. I 
know that in no circumstances will you entrust 
it to a third person, or allow anyone to know 
it is in your possession.” 

“ Certainly,” I  replied,. decidedly. 
a small thing to do. 
do it.” 

“Task you to do it, relying on your friend- 
ship for Armenia—my country, which I love 
more than life.” 


“Tt will pass. It 


“Tt is 
You may rely on me to 


He gazed into 
my eyes with a 
look of great relief, 
and smiled wearily, 
“T am dreadfully 
ti-2d,” he said ; “if 
T'do not talk, or 
appear unfriendly 
when we return to 
the diligence, I ask 
you now to pardon 
me. Will you for- 
give me?” 

“Of course,” 

T answered. k 

At that mo- 
ment there were 
the sounds of 
rapidly approach- 
ing footsteps. My 
companion turned 
swiftly away from 
™me and assumed 
an expression of 
cold haughtiness, 
very different to 
the friendly con- 
fidences of a few 
minutes before. 
His hand flew to his hip-pocket. 

As for me, I pushed the packet deep 
down into the inner breast-pocket of 
my coat. 

The two dark strangers whom we 
had passed in the passage entered to- 
gether. Now that I had an opportunity 
of observing them more closely and in 
a better light, I saw they were of the 
Kurdish race—the wild nomadic people 
whose bitter cruelties to the Armenian 
population of Turkey have made them 
the favoured henchmen of their Ottoman 
masters. They looked curiously at me, 
and then at the Armenian. 

My companion turned and sauntered 
away without a word or a glance in my 
direction. 

When we all re-entered the diligence the two 
Men were with us. The Armenian took his 
place in silence ; he and I appeared to be com- 
pletely indifferent strangers. He pulled a book 
from his pocket and read for a short while, and 
then composed himself to sleep in the corner. 

I had the idea, however, that he was not 
really sleeping at all, but furtively watching the 
two Kurds from under his half-closed eyelids. 
He xave me the impression of suspecting them 
to be more than ordinary chance travellers. 
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“Directly we entered he unbuttoned his coat, and pulling out a bulky 


envelope handed it to me. 


To me he never addressed a single remark. One 
of the two men started a conversation with me 
in Russian, but we soon ceased talking and 
rumbled on in silence. 

At the next post-house my companion jumped 
out hurriedly and went in without waiting for 
me. He seemed to have forgotten my exist- 
ence. The thick letter in my pocket and the 
solemn earnestness with which he had entrusted 
it to my care gave me the clue. 

The women passengers murmured something 
about tea, and also disappeared into the 
building. 
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The two Kurds remained outside, sauntering 
about the road and smoking long, thin Russian 
cigarettes. Ostlers led away the horses to a 
yard at the back ; we were to have a fresh relay. 
The diligence was left by the roadside deserted 
and I entered the post-house. As the fresh 
horses were brought round, some ten minutes 
later, the two Kurds came hurricdly in and 
ordered a bottle of wine. My Armenian friend 
immediately went out and took his seat in the 
diligence in readiness to start. 

The wind moaned and sighed from the snow- 
wrapped peaks in the dreary grey light of an 
ashen sky. A few minutes later the other 
travellers came out, and in the usual bustle 
and noise of starting we all took our places. 
With a final shout the driver gathered up his 
reins and the horses moved forward. 

‘There was a loud crack, a jolting jar, and we 
stopped again. The guard dismounted. We in 
the diligence could not see what had happened, 
but something was evidently radically wrong 
with one of the wheels. ‘lhere was a great 
deal of noisy argument. Men came out from 
the post-house and examined the damage, and 
we were told it would take a couple of hours 
to repair. My Armenian friend turned a shade 
paler, but otherwise showed no agitation. ‘The 
two Kurds protested loudly, and we all got out. 
The landlord, a burly Georgian, said there were 
some empty rooms if we liked to rest. The 
Kurds declared they would get some sleep, 
and had a room together. The two beshawled 
women took another, and my Armenian friend 
and I entered the remaining one. It had two 
iron bedsteads with mattresses, and we both 
lay down. 

After about forty minutes’ doze I woke up 
and thought I would walk a little way along 
the mountain road, so I got up quietly and 
went out on tip-toe so as not to disturb the 
Armenian, who was sleeping soundly. 

Outside, men were busily repairing the break- 
down, and the inmates of the Dukhan were 
looking on. 1 watched them for awhile and then 
went off up a mountain path. ‘The huge tumbled 
masses of rock made an awe-inspiring scene 
of magnificent desolation. When I returned 
the repairs were nearly finished. ‘Ihe two Kurds 
were sitting on the wall opposite the post-house, 
smoking cigarettes. Some stable-boys were 
lounging near by, laughing and talking. 

Suddenly the proprietor appeared in the 
doorway and called one of the men sharply. 
His tone was so strange that we all turned and 
looked at him. 

The man hurried across and passed into the 
passage. ‘There a whispered conversation took 
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place, and they both disappeared together. A 
moment later a young peasant serving-woman, 
with a full-pleated skirt and a handkerchief 
tied over her head, came to the door with a 
white, frightened face and called the diligence 
guard. ‘Ihe rest of the men moved away round 
to the back of the post-house, presumably to 
see what was happening. It was evident that 
something unusual had occurred. We all in- 
stinctively moved towards the entrance, except 
the two Kurds, who remained seated on the 
wall, nonchalantly smoking cigarettes. 

In the chill stone passage two or three peasants 
were whispering together in grave concern, A 
little group stood round the open door of the 
room where I had been resting about an hour 
before. With a growing presentiment of ap- 
-proaching horror 1 went up and peered over 
their shoulders. 

The landlord and an ostler were leaning over 
the Armenian whom I had left sleeping on the 
bed. A thrill of dreadful consternation ran 
through me, for a glance sufficed to show me 
that my erstwhile travelling companion was 
dead! A fa'nt sickly odour clung elusively 
about the room, which had not been there 
when I left the Armenian sleeping. I am not 
familiar with the smell of chloroform, but I 
instinctively wondered whether this faint odour 
was caused by it: My faculties were instantly 
keenly on the alert, and my brain went racing 
back over the events of the last few hours. As 
I stood there gazing at the dead man who lay 
within a few feet of me I saw with appalling 
distinctness the frightful position in which 
circumstances had placed me, a position of 
horrible difficulty in a wild and remote corner 
of the vast Russian empire. I was the last 
person who was known to have been with the 
dead man. We had been alone together in the 
closed room for over half an hour before I crept 
quietly and silently out to stroll, without any 
companion, along the mountain road. If there 
was any thought of foul play it was on me that 
suspicion must swiftly and inevitably fall. By 
the law of the country I should be called upon 
to prove myself innocent. 

1 looked up, dumbfounded by the dreadful 
situation in which I must inexorably be involved, 
to find that the two secretive-eved Kurds had 
come in and were standing by me. The taller 
of the two had his eyes fixed on mine in an expres- 
sion of evil mockery, as though he could read 
what was passing in my mind. Something .in 
his malicious gaze turned my thoughts in another 
direction, Had the two Kurds anything to do 
with the mysterious death? The dead man 
lay without any outward signs of violence. 
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His clothes were undisturbed, and he was fully 
dressed except for his coat, which he had taken 
off and thrown over a chair when he lay down 
on the bed. His pocket-book was clearly visible 
in the bulging pocket. Robbery, then, was 
not the object of the assassination, if it were 
assassination. My heart was beating rapidly 
against my own side and reminded me of the 
packet lying there in my breast pocket. Pos- 
_ sibly the dead man was a person of such. political 

importance that his removal was the act of 
some secret society—or perhaps the very package 
I carried formed the clue? I wondered if the 
trust I had undertaken was a matter of such 
high moment that it became an affair of life 
and death. 

All this time the Kurd was watching me 
keenly, with a curious ruminating look in his 
cruel eyes, as though he would read my very 
soul. I cursed my own folly in going out and 
leaving the sleeping man alone in the unlocked 
toom. I remembered too late his strange agi- 
tation when the two men appeared to have 
been watching the diligence for his arrival, 
his incomprehensible change of manner when 
I drew his attention to them, and then the 
extraordinary earnestness with which he had 


transferred the package to my care, which act, I 
now realized, suggested a doubt in his own mind 
of impending tragedy. Of tangible evidence 
against the pair, however, there was not an 
iota. The Kurds might have watched me leave 
the house and have been quick to seize an oppor- 
tunity they were lying in wait for. If they had 
murdered the dead man for the secret letter, 
they were foiled. My one idea was to escape 
and carry out the trust I had accepted from 
my companion of the morning. And then my 
whole being turned sick at the thought of being 
a suspected assassin, for I knew the methods 
of the country—probably long months of deten- 
tion, inquiry, and irksome legal formalities 
before I was cleared of suspicion. 

And still the Kurd watched me with a faint, 
sarcastic smile on his lips. As I looked into 
his eyes I started. I am certain I read his 
thoughts. 

What I saw there convinced me he knew 
and realized my position; he also saw that I 
suspected him and his companion of some share 
in the mysterious tragedy. It is sometimes 
possible to learn more by a glance into a person’s 
eye than the resources of a torture-chamber 
would ever make him put into words. 
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He returned my glance with a look full of 
meaning, which clearly expressed the thought 
that it was of urgent necessity for me to keep 
silent and for all of us to get out of the appalling 
position in which we were placed as soon as 
possible. Leaning forward, he addressed the 
landlord of the post house. 

“It must surely be heart failure the poor 
gentleman has died of,” he said. “ He has 
been unwell all the journey. At the last halt 
but one he nearly fainted in the buffet. Is 
it not so?” he said, turning to me for corrobo- 
ration. 

I immediately agreed. I was sick with 
loathing, and had more than an_ idea that 
I was assisting to screen a_ cold - blooded 
murderer, but a criminal against whom there 
was not the faintest evidence, and accepting 
his help to extricate myself from a cruel and 
impossible situation. A word from him sug- 
gesting that I was the last person to have 
been alone with the dead man for any 
length of time, and all would be up with me. 
I should be detained, and the dead man’s mys- 
terious package would be found in my pocket. 
If I breathed a word of my suspicions I could 
not produce one shred of evidence, and the 
Kurds might bring a counter-charge against 
me of endeavouring to divert suspicion from 
myself by accusing th m. Should there be a 
formal inquiry and the dead man be proved 
to have been foully assassinated, it was I who 
had been alone with him while he slept, it was 
I who had his papers—documents obviously 
of high political importance. My hope lay 
in the probability that the Kurds would not 
suspect me of carrying the letter. 

“IT have some medical knowledge,” said the 
other Kurd, who had been silent up to this 
time; “if you will allow me to examine the 
gentleman I may be able to be of assistance.” 

He pushed himself through the little crowd 
and, advancing to the bed, knelt down by the 
Armenian’s side, undoing his waistcoat and 
placing his hand over his heart. “Ah!” he 
said, after a moment or two. ‘“ He is not dead. 
His heart is in a very weak state. He is in a 
deep swoon, a kind of catalepsy, and_ will 
probably not recover consciousness for five or 


six hours. Not on any account must he be 
moved.” 
The landlord was worried and_ irritable. 


Obviously he’ had no idea what he ought to 
do in the circumstances. His fervent wish, 
evidently, was to yet md of the lot of us; he 
objected most strongly to havng a dead or dying 
man left on his hands. At the same time the 
Kurd assured him that if he insisted on the 


Armenian being carried out and conveyed in 
the diligence he would be held accountable 
for the man’s death, for although, the Kurd 
declared, he was not dead now, any movement 
would certainly kill him.  Bluttng boldly, he 
vowed he was prepared to make a declaration 
to that eiect to the authorities in Tiflis. 

‘The landlord was awed and frightened. At 
length he unwillingly consented to allow the 
Armenian to remain, as the Kurd assured him 
in the most impressive and authoritative manner 
that he would recover consciousness in five or 
six hours.“ Besides,” he added, in a low voice, 
drawing the bewildered mountaineer to one 
side, “his pockets are probably well lined. 
He will amply reward you.” 

The master of the post-house glanced at the 
bulky pocket-book visible in the gaping breast- 
pocket of the coat hanging over the back of 
the chair, and asked testily what we were all 
standing there staring for. ‘“ The diligence is 
over two hours late as it is,” he growled. “ The 
sooner you get off the better.” 

As I turned to the door I gave one last look 
at the figure on the bed. He was indeed dead, 
I was positive—I was too accustomed to see 
death to be deceived—but the bluff of the Kurd 
had succeeded. We were free to depart. — - 

Why had the Kurd wished to convince the 
innkeeper that the man was still alive, and so 
prevent any inquiry until all traces of us were 
lost in the strange crowds and stranger by- 
ways of Tiflis ? 

The question seemed to admit of only one 
answer. ; 

As we climbed into the diligence I realized 
that the pressure of circumstances compelled 
me to keep silence. The only thing for me to 
do was to carry out the trust the dead man had 
committed to me, before I shared his fate. With 
the completion of that trust the only possible 
evidence with which I could back my. strong 
suspicions would vanish, but I had promised 
that in no circumstances would I allow 
the packet to leave my hands until it was 
posted. 

Doubtless the Kurds had searched for the 
secret letter and failed to find it. I wondered 
whether they had any suspicion that the dead 
man had transferred it to me, and that it was 
even then within a few feet of them, being hurried 
towards its destination? Or did they think 
he was, after all, not the bearer? Probably 
the papers were of such importance that they 
never imagined the possibility of their being 
entrusted to a casual stranger. 

We were a silent party as we jangled and 
tumbled along the mountain road. The iwe 


women were nervous and upset. ‘They appeared 
terrified lest they should find themselves 
involved in some unpleasant police affair. The 
two Kurds hardly spoke a word, and smoked 
innumerable thin Russian cigarettes, while I 
wondered what strange and awful tragedy the 
white walls of the little inn-room had witnessed 
during the few minutes I was walking up the 
mountain road. 

There was a general feeling of relief when the 
lights of Tiflis came into view, trailing along 
the banks of the Kura, and rising like a multi- 
tude of twinkling stars high up the sides of 
the barren mountains, darkly outlined against 
the sky. Our jingling bells were needed here 
as we made our way through the narrow, 
odoriferous. and crazily-built steep streets, filled 
with the noise and clatter of the strangely- 
garbed jostling crowd—fierce Georgians with 
silver-sheathed daggers in the folds of their 
flowing robes, smooth-faced Persians, swarthy, 
dark-skinned Armenians, Gruzinians, and men 
from Daghestan with strings of laden mules 
and clattering donkeys. Veiled women flitted 
hurriedly among the throng before the hanging 
lamps of the strange and gaudy shops, while 
bright-robed Tartars, with hair and finger-nails 
dyed a glowing wermilion, pressed about the 
diligence. The Kurds looked at the scene with 
satisfaction. To them it meant the approach 
of safety. A few more minutes and they 
would be engulfed and lost in the kaleidoscopic 
crowds of the familiar scene. To me it meant 
the swiftly-approaching fulfilment of the trust 
committed to me by the dead man. 

As we drew up with a flourish at the gates 
of the posting station I caught sight of the 
bright yellow letter-box on the wall. There, 
drawn up just ahead of us, was the huge chrome 
yellow motor-van of the Imperial Russian 
Post, with the double-headed eagle emblazoned 
on its side. The postman was fixing the auto- 
matic lock of his leather bag to the bottom of 
the post-box. With a click the fastening sprang 
into place and the bag opened to receive the 
falling shower of letters from the bottom of the 
box. At that moment I stepped out of the 
diligence and ran across the footpath. Un- 
buttoning my coat, I felt for the packet. ‘The 
postman waited, with a smile on his face. Pulling 
out the letter, with a glance to see it was intact, 
I dropped it into the letter-box, and with a slight 
thud it fell into the bag. Another click and 
the lock slid back into place, and box and 
bag automatically closed. The man shouldered 
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his burden and, carrying it across to the yellow 
postal-van, tossed it inside, banged che doors, 
and mounted the seat. With a blast of the 
horn the driver set his hands on the wheel 
and the great car moved slowly out into the road, 
increasing in speed as it went. The Imperial 
Post of Russia had received the dead man’s 
packet into its safe keeping. My trust was 
accomplished ! 

I turned to find the two Kurds standing by 
the side of the road, watching me keenly, with 
a look of baffled rage and consternation on 
their villainous faces. They guessed what the 
packet was which I had been in such haste to 
give into the care of the Imperial Posts With 
a muttered exclamation they turned quickly 
and in a minute were lost to view in the moving 
crowd. 


I made my way to my hotel, and an hour 


later, at’ dinner with a Russian friend, related 
what had occurred. 

He looked very grave. “You have had a 
narrow escape from being mixed up in a des- 
perate 2 nation which might have detained 
you here many months,” he said. ‘* Undoubtedly 
your travelling companion died the Secret 
Death.” 

He went on to explain to me that among the 
Kurds and people of Eastern Turkey there 
exists a particularly diabolical method of doing 
their enemies to death. An opportunity of 
chloroforming the victim is seized, and then an 
eye is opened wide, the eyeball lifted a little, 
and a long pin, such as a hat-pin, driven swiftly 
up the optic nerve into the brain. Death is 
almost instantaneous, and the body shows no 
sign of violence or of a strugyle. A post-mortem 
naturally exhibits no trace of poison, and it 
is concluded that the victim has died of heart 
failure. The dead man exhibits certain signs 
which would be recognized by medical men 
trained in the schools of Western Europe or 
America, but the victims of the Kurds are not 
likely to be subjected to such a careful examina- 
tion. 

As I went to bed that night I looked out 
over the twinkling lights of the vast city, extend- 
ing some six or seven miles among the moun- 
tains. Before me rose the great mass of Mount 
Ploskaya, like a mountain of sorrows, barring 
the way tothe Armenian uplands. And I thought 
of my friend of the morning, lying dead in the 
Georgian Dukhan—another martyr of Armenia, 
a pawn in the great game of nations, the a 
victim of the Secret Death. 
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Capturing 
Wild Animals 
Alive. 


By 
JOHN ALFRED JORDAN. 


Very few people, when inspecting the various 
exhibits in a‘ Zoo,” stop to ask themselves how 
the animals got there, As a matter of fact, the 
task of capturing wild beasts alive and shipping 
them out to civilization unharmed is an infinitely 
dangerous and difficult undertaking, far more 
thrilling than ordinary big-game shooting. This 
fascinating article describes how the Author got 
together a practically complete collection of 
African animals for shipment 1o Burope, and gives 
a vivid idea of the manifold dangers of the 
business. 


wo gURING the last forty or fifty years 

pe); zoological societies have sprung up 
AG jin ever-increasing numbers, till at 
PAE ZR the present day there are upwards 
= of a hundred zoological collections in 
all parts of the world, besides large numbers of 
travelling menageries and private collections. 
The public, when admiring the animals, com- 
pletely fail to realize the dangers and hardships 
which have had to be faced in obtaining them. 
Perhaps the perusal of this article will enlighten 
them. 

In the year 1910 I was commissioned by a 
large American firm to secure specimens of all 
kinds of big game for them. It was a thrilling 
business, as my experiences will prove. Deter- 
mined to start off by securing one or two young 
elephants, and knowing that good specimens of 
the African species were fetching up to five 
hundred pounds each, I proceeded to the Kisi 
country, hoping to find what I wanted in that. 
district. I got word of elephants from the 
natives, and was soon in search of animals of 
the size I wished to capture. 

The first week was very disappointing; I 
examined three herds, but could not see any 
babies amongst them’ It is; of course, impossible 
to capture the adult without expending a good 
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Giraffes are worth from £500 to £800 apiece. 
baby captured by the Author. 


deal more energy and money than the animal 
would be worth. During the second week I 
came across three cows with four babies, one of 
which was too large, but the remaining three 
looked just about the size I thought I could 
handle. 

In British East Africa one is not allowed to 
kill female elephants, so my idea was to scare 
the mothers away by firing a few shots near 
them. When we got within two hundred yards 
I made my boys place the ropes and nets that 
we had brought with us along a patch of forest, 
tying them so low that the adults could easily 
step over, but the young ones would get en-- 
tangled. The boys soon had the work done; 
then came the difficulty of heading the animals 


‘in the direction I wanted. Placing some boys in: 


trees to yell at the top of their voices, I worked 
round the unsuspecting beasts, and fired a shot,’ 
which soon put them on the alert. Seeing they 
were -heading towards my trap, I fired a few: 
more rounds, and away they bolted. Only one, 
however; Stampeded over the ropes with her calf,’ 
the others going off to the right. ‘The mother 
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blundered over the ropes, breaking them, but 
the baby got his iittle feet entangled in the nets. 
The boys yelled, and I continued firing, hoping 
to scare the mother right away. Seeing that the 
young elephant stood a good chance of getting 
free, I approached with a rope, intending to 
lasso it. It was screaming with anger, and I 
had just got the rope over the youngster’s neck 
when the mother charged back, attracted by her 
offspring’s squeals. Before I could get out of the 
way she swung her trunk round and hurled me 
yards into the bush. 

What immediately followed I did not see, as 
I was temporarily knocked out, but the boys 
told me that she ripped up the net, releasing her 
baby, and then pushed it with her head, literally 
butting the little animal along in front of her. 
The boys stated that the rope was still round the 
youngster’s neck ; so I decided to follow, in case 
it got caught in a tree. I felt 
very “jumpy,” and also very 
sore, but could not a “ord to 
give up after being so nearly 
successful. 

We had not gone more than 
a mile before we came across 
the rope; so, realizing that it 
was useless to go on, we 
Tetumed to camp. After this 
experience I thought I would 
give elephants a rest for a while 
and tum my attention to 
animals I could kill if they 
charged, so I marched to the 
Lumbwa country, where rhino 
were plentiful. 
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Owing to the little incident above related, I 
heard shortly afterwards that I had been reported 
killed. Some time later I met Stuart Edward 
White, the well-known American author, at the 
Grand Hotel, Mombasa, and he informed me 
that whilst at Rowland Ward’s, in Piccadilly, 
he had been told of my death, caused by a cow- 
elephant. I replied, in the words of his famous 
fellow-countryman, that the account of my death 
had been “‘ greatly exaggerated.” 

The Lumbwa country was an old hunting- 
ground of mine, and I was well known amongst 
the natives, who I knew would give me all the 
assistance I wanted. The second day after my 
arrival they brought me several young gazelles, 
which I purchased from them. 

My scouts returned daily with information of 
adult rhinoceroses, but they saw no sign of any 
babies. Just when I was beginning to think it 
advisable to try another hunting-ground word 
was brought to me that some Lumbwa warriors 
had seen a rhino with her calf at the Romgana 
salt-lick, about six miles from where I was 
camped. It was still early in the morning, so 
I started off, with my boys carrying the necessary 
tackle. On arriving at the salt-pan we came 
across fresh spoor of a cow and her baby. For 
two hours we followed through the forest. It 
is nerve-racking work, walking along forest 
paths strewn with fresh rhino and buffalo spoor, 
and hedged in by dense green masses which 
seldom opened to enable one to have a view 
more than five or ten yards in extent. This 
made the going most awkward, and my pleasure 
was not increased by the knowledge that at any 
moment I might have to side-step a charge from 
some infuriated animal. 

For the first hour our only real sensation was 
a crashing stampede of buffaloes who caught our 
wind. After that on four occasions we heard 
the rhinos in front of us, but each time, before I 


They even become quite docile and can be ean y handted, 
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could make a safe epproach, they wandered on. 
At last we emerged from the forest on to a small 
plain, and there before our eyes, under a mimosa 
tree, stood my quarry, about two hundred yards 
away. I approached within fifty yards and 
killed the mother with my first shot. The baby 
scampered away, whereupon IJ took a rope from 
one of my boys and lay alongside the dead body. 
It was not long before the young- 
ster came back to find his mother, 
and while he was smelling round 
the carcass I launched the rope 
at him, catching him securely round the neck. 
I had tied the end to the mother’s leg, so it was 
impossible for the little chap to get away. He 
squealed just like a pig when the boy threw a 
net over him so that he should not be injured 
by his struggles. We tied the legs together with 
cloth, and then, cutting two stout poles, we 
slung another net in the form of a hammock, in 
which we placed our captive. It took two relays 
of boys, eight each time, to carry our prisoner 
back to camp. Here I let him loose, hobbling 
his legs ‘so that he could just walk about. ‘The 
first day he refused his milk, but next morning, 
realizing that we meant him no harm, he started 
sucking his bottle. Ina week he was on the best 
of terms with everyone, even my dogs, and fol- 
lowed me about all over the place. I christened 
him Tommy. He was extremely amusing at 
feeding-time, for when he had finished his bottle 
he would butt the boys with his head in an 
effort to obtain more. He stayed with the 
safari for some months, and we looked after 
him well, for his value was about six hundred 
pounds. 

I next proceeded after giraffes, which at that 
time were fetching anything from five to eight 
hundred pounds apiece. It is impossible to 
catch these remarkable animals without horses, 
so I took six, Somali and Indian bred. One 
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morning, after riding for some time, we sighted 
a good herd about six hundred yards away. We 
rode towards them at a slow pace so as not to 
arcuse their suspicions, hoging to get fairly close 
and then race them till they were exhausted, 
but the wily beasts wandered of!. They were, 
however, circumvented by two of my mounted 
Somalis, who made a détour on either side, and 
at a signal brought them racing to where we lay 
hidden in a clump of bushes. V. hen they came 
w.thin fifty yards, out we rode, and they were so 
startled that they scattered in all directions, 
I had instructed each of the other riders to select 
an animal and ride it down, the smaller ones for 
preference. William, a Cape boy, was soon 
riding neck-to-neck with a young giraffe about 
nine feet high; I selected one about fourteen. 
feet’ and started after him at full speed. 
‘The horse I rode was a stallion of 
Indian breed, a good mover and 
without any fear. He seemed to 
enjoy the sport, taking every bush 
that barred his way. After a chase of about a 
mile I drew alongside my quarry 
~) and headed the animal towards a 
cluster of trees. When the giraffe 
got quite close to the trees he 
stcod still, enabling me to get 
near enough to lasso him round 
the neck. As soon as the giraffe 
felt the rope it reared up, striking 
at me in a chopping sort of way 
with its fore feet. I luckily 
escaped, but the blow descended. 
on my _ horse’s _hindquarters,. 
sending him staggering and un-. 
horsing me. ‘The giraffe . was: 
roaring like a bull, and when: 1. 
recovered my feet, after my hasty: 
-flight from the saddle, I .saw. 


Lassoing 
Giraffes. 
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the lasso was dragging on the ground. I 
promptly seized the end and tied it to a tree. 
I thought the brute would dislocate its neck 
with its mad plunging to get free. Carefully 
hauling in the rope—for all the world as 
though I were playing a fish—I gradually got him 
closer to the tree, taking good care to keep the 
trunk between us. After a time, having a spare 
Tope round my waist, I threw it over his 
shoulders, making a running noose, and tied the 
loose end to another tree. ‘The animal was now 
fairly run off his legs, and lay down exhausted. 

Seeing that he was quite safe, I went in search 
of my horse, but could see no signs of him, so I 
fired two shots from my revolver to attract the 
other horsemen. Presently the two Somalis who 
had manceuvred the giraffe towards us came 
nding along. I took one of their horses, leaving 
the nder to watch the captured animal, and then 
tode off in search of my runaway steed. After 
a time I came across the Cape boy with a fine 
young giraffe that he had captured walking 
beside his horse. I told him to take it straight 
to camp, and then bring out some more boys. to 
lead back the animal I had captured. 

Meanwhile I rode on till I came across the other 
two riders—two Somalis—who were bending 
over another giraffe that they had ridden down 
together. The animal was very young, standing 
only about seven feet, and it looked to me to be 
dying of fright, so I dismounted to attend to it. 
I kept one boy with me and sent the others to 
continue the search for my missing horse. I 
gave the animal a stimulant, but soon saw the 
case was hopeless. We tried every trick we 
knew, even to walking away and leaving it alone, 
but after a few hours it died. 

Returning to camp, we found our captives 
ensconced in a thorn boma the boys had built. 
They looked quite unconcerned, and in a few 
days entirely forgot their desperate dash for 
freedom. When the boys returned they reported 
they could find no signs of my horse, so early 
next morning we all went out in search of it. 
I sent small parties in all directions, thinking 
they might find him grazing with zebras, but 
we never saw him again. Evidently he was 
dragging his bridle, and became an easy prey 
for the lions,,which were very numerous in 
that part. 

The next few weeks I spent in collecting 
antelopes, and managed to secure good specimens 
of eland, hartebeest, and waterbuck ; the boys 
also brought in several small gazelles. The 
cand, by the way, is the most docile of the 
antelopes. After a few weeks they can be 
handled quite easily, and seem to enjoy a brush- 
down. They can be used for ploughing and 


pulling carts, and should be a great boon for 
transport work in “ fly” country, because they 
are immune from the dreaded tsetse, which plays 
such havoc with domesticated stock. 
Having now secured a fair number 
The Baby of animals, we started to return. 
Zebra. Going along the read, my wife’s 
big dog, a Great Dane named 
Tiger, was joined by a sweet little baby zebra. 
The little animal showed not the slightest sign 
of fear, and was evidently starving for want of 
milk. Its mother had probably been chased and 
killed by a lion, andthe baby had joined Tiger, 
thinking he was a kindred spirit. ‘liger, who 
was most ferocious after game. made no attempt 
to attack it, but just smelt it over and then 
trotted back to his mistress, with the zebra 
following. We at once stopped. gave it a good 
feed of condensed milk, and then took it along 
with us. ‘The little chap became a great pet, 
and always lay with ‘liger near the tent-door. 
This odd couple are seen in one of our photo- 
graphs. Moming and evening the boy had to 
bring the zebra’s milk along to the tent, and 
if he was at all late the zebra used to go to the 
cook’s tent and hurry the boy up by ing hold 
of the most convenient part of the boy's anatomy 
with his teeth, While at this camp I gave my 
wife a mongoose and a marabou sturk. She used 
to brush the mongoose every day, and the little 
brute, in his excitement, would often turnsand 
bite her hand. One day, when she had received 
a very nasty bite, I said she must get rid of the 
mongoose; so I told a boy to take it across a 
river and a long way into the forest and there 
let it go. Next day, while we were sitting down 
to lunch, a bedraggled little figure came wearily 
into the camp—kRiki, the mongoose, had 
returned. Of course, after that it was impossible 
to think of sending him away again; but the 
lesson had the desired eect, for he never tried 
to bite us again, though he often gave the boys a 
nip. The marabou was brought up from a 
fledgeling, and when it began to fly it would just 
go round and round the camp, keeping quite low 
down. One day, however, thinking it could do 
better than that, it began to soar till it was only 
a speck in the sky, and finally went right out of 
sight. We said “ good-bye,” never expecting to 
see it again, but in the evening it returned and 
perched on the ridge-pole of the tent. On the 
march this marabou, which answered to its name 
of Joriathan, was confined in a wicker cage, 
but Master Riki, the mongoose, ran with the 
dog. Even through country where wild mon- 
goose abounded he always kept with the safari, 
and when we came to a stream he would jump 
from a stone to a tuft or any other dry foot-rest, 
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A baby water-buffalo—a very rare beast. 


being very particular to keep his own little feet 
dry whatever happened to other people’s. 

While returning to the railway-line we had 
to pass through buffalo country. One moming, 
while riding out with one of the Swahili boys, 
accompanied by my pack of dogs, containing all 
breeds, I sighted a cow-buffalo with her baby. 
Dismounting, I gave the reins to the boy, telling 
him to keep the dogs with him. I then cautiously 
approached the animal, hoping to make sure of 
her with my first shot, for I was not particularly 
anxious to deal with a wounded water-buffalo. 
After one or two narrow squeaks I had come to 
class the buffalo as the most dangerous and 
cunning animal to be 
met with. | 


I made a 

A Skirmish good stalk 
‘ with a and got be- 
Buffalo. hind some 
bushes 


about thirty yards from 
the beast. Crawling 
right through the bush 
to the other side, where 
she was standing, I 
dropped her dead. 
After firing I lay still 
for some minutes, and 
it was very lucky for 
me that I did, because 
there was a bull near 
by which had been 
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hidden from my view. The vindictive. 
brute promptly rushed out, intent on 
killing something or somebody, and, 
catching sight of the horses, galloped: 
towards them. The horses, smelling the 
animal, bucked, threw the boy, and 
bolted. 

It was an awkward position, and I 
thought nothing could save the Swahili; 
for I could not shoot, because boy; 
horses, and dogs were all in the line of 
fire. The dogs, however, saved the boy 
by pluckily dashing at the maddened 
bull and drawing his attention to them, 
Time after time he tried to hook and 
paw them, but they were all seasoned 
in attacking wild animals and cleverly 
escaped each rush. At last the bufalo, 
while following the dogs, gave me a 
chance to shoot, and I fired, wounding 
him severely. 

He stopped dead for a few seconds; 
then made a terrific charge at the 
dogs, which brought him nearer to 
me, so I gave him another. Realizing 
there were other enemies about, he turned and 
looked in my direction, head stretched out and 
tail straight. Sighting me, he started pawing 
the ground, throwing up great clods of earth. 
I knew this was a preliminary to a charge, and 
not wishing for a closer acquaintance, promptly 
gave him both barrels of my ‘500 Express, 
followed by another shot that finished him. 
He was a very fine bull. I sent the boys 
back to camp for the porters, and then went 
over to the dead cow and found the baby 
lying alongside her. It showed very little fear. 
and soon permitted me to handle it; it could 
not have been more than a few weeks old, 
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and we had no difficulty in getting it back 
to camp. 

We managed to get our captives to the station 
with very little loss, and while there I arranged 
with a settler who had large herds of zebras on 
his farm to build a big kraal so that we could 
Tun in a great many at one time. I guaranteed 
to pay him thirty pounds each for thirty zebras, 
which I would pick out from the captured 
animals, This covered him for his outlay in 
making the kraal, and also gave him a fair profit. 
He estimated the kraal would take about a 
month to build, so meanwhile I went out into the 
wilds again to continue my hunting. 

I got the natives to build box-traps, and also 
instructed them to search for specimens of small 
animals. They entered into the spirit of cap- 
turing animals alive with 
great zeal, and it was not 
long before they started 
bringing in all kinds of crea- 
tures—porcupines, bush-pig, 
a young cheetah, and three 
serval-cat kittens. The 
cheetah and the three serval- 
cats became very friendly, 
and I allowed them to run 
all over the camp. The 
cheetah slept alongside my 
bed at night, on a rug in the 
tent; he was about _half- 
grown. One night, after he 
had been with me about a 
month, I retired to rest, 
leaving him lying on his rug 
as usual. It was very cold 
and rainy at the time, and in 
the middle of the night I was 
awakened by feeling some- 
thing heavy on my chest. Putting out my hand 
in the dark I touched a furry coat. Striking a 
light, I found it was the cheetah, so made him 
get down on to his own rug, which he did very 
reluctantly. Once again during the night he did 
the same thing, only to be put back. 

Next morning when I awoke I found he was 
missing, ‘but thought he had gone to the cook’s 
tent for small pieces of meat, which he frequently 
did. After breakfast, not having seen him, I 
inquired of the boys as to his whereabouts, only 
to be informed that no one had seen him, so we 
at once started searching and calling. We found 
his spoor in the wet ground, followed it for about 
two miles, and eventually came across him lying 
im some bush. We stroked him and tried to get 
him on his legs, but found he could not stand, 
so we carried him back to camp and put him in 
front of the camp-fire. I thought he had got 
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stiff through staying out in the rain after being 
used to a warm rug ; but he never recovered, and 
about midday gave up the fight for life. I think 
the poor brute must have felt ill in the night and 
jumped on my bed for company. His death 
made me very sad for days. because one gets very 
fond of one’s pets. 
While in this part of the country we captured 
a full-grown spotted hyena, a most vicious and 
ugly brute, and also some lion-cubs. One morn- 
ing we came across a troop of lions—about fifteen 
all told, counting the young ones. Selecting a 
lioness with three cubs near her, I killed her with 
my second shot; the remainder cleared off, 
including the cubs. I had some young Wanderobo 
warriors with me, most fearless hunters. and they 
at once gave chase. Some hours afterwards they 
returned, bringing two cubs 
tied up in their skin cloaks. 
\ * They had chased the lions till 
the cubs had lagged behind, 
too tired to run any more, so 
they had proved an easy cap- 
ture. We examined the dead 
lioness, but found she was 
not the mother. 
I had the two 
The Missing cubs tethered 
Lion-Cubs. in front of my 
tent with web- 
bing, so as not to cut them. 
That night I heard sounds 
outside the tent, and thought 
it was the young ones 
struggling for freedom, but 
next morning found they had 
disappeared, the webbing hav- 
ing been bitten through. I 
: could not believe the cubs’ 
tiny teeth had accomplished it, and one of the boys 
solved the mystery by pointing to a lion’s spoor 
leading away from the tent, with the spoor of 
the two cubs. What must have happened was 
that the mother had been searching for her two 
youngsters, and finding them confined outside 
the tent had released them. We never saw 
them again. 

Having all the carnivora I needed, I now turned 
my attention to the baboons and monkeys, and 
I engaged the services of a lot of Wanderobo, 
with their dogs. These dogs are well trained for 
the purpose, about the size of fox-terriers, but of 
a yellow colour, with prick ears. They wear a 
small bell round their necks, so that their masters 
know in which direction to follow. Not wishing 
them to bite the monkeys, I had them all muzzled, 
and away we started. We soon heard the barking 
of baboons in a small patch of forest. Circling 
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round, the dogs were released, and then Bedlam 
broke loose. What with the barking of the 
baboons, the snarling of the dogs, and the 
fiendish row the Wanderobo made the din was 
enough to scare a human being, let alone a baboon. 
The frightened animals tried to break back when 
they came to the edge of the forest, but the wily 
Wanderobo had climbed the trees, and started 
shooting with blunt arrows which could not 
seriously injure them. Not wishing to face that 
treatment, the babouns took to the open plain, 
where we saw there 
were about a dozen 
ofthem. One would 
hardly credit the 
speed with which 
these animals can 
travel when on the 
ground: but they 
soon tired, and the 
dogs surrounded 
about seven of them. 
Two of the bravest 
of the pack then 
approached quite 
close, only to receive 
a bad tear from a 
fine male baboon 
standing nearly four 
feet high. The 
Wanderobo, not 
wishing their dogs 
to be injured. 
promptly threw nets 
over the baboons 
and made them 
captive. There are, 
by the way, very 
few dogs that can 
stand up toa baboon 
in a fair fight. We tied the prisoners’ arms 
behind their backs with a cloth and carried 
them back to camp, where they soon settled 
down and partook freely of all kinds of food. 
One turned out a perfect imp of mischief, 
investigating the chop-boxes and sampling 
everything he could open. 

While on this trip 1 was lucky enough to get 
a colobus monkey. I should think they are the 
most beautiful of all the monkey tribe, having 
long black fur, with a white oval patch down the 
centre of the back, and an extremely long, bushy 
white tail. They are very valuable, and so 
far, I believe, no specimen has reached any 
zoological society. They live in thick forest in 
cold, high altitudes, ranging’ from eight to ten 
thousand feet above sea-level. A great number 
have been captured and kept in the country, but 
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when they are shipped to Europe they always die 
coming through the Red Sea. 

Having all the monkeys I wanted, 
I now returned to the settler’s 
place to finish my trip by getting 
the zebras I required. I found a 
fine kraal built of strong poles, with a trench 
running round inside. From the drop-gate two 
V-shaped wings had been bult of bush and 
At the end ofthe kraal were about 
twenty rough stalls, so that we could get the 
animals in singly to 
hilter them. Every- 
th.ng being ready 
for the round-up, 
boys were sent out 
in all directions to 
locate a good-sized 
herd of zebras. They 
soon found what we 
required, and then 
came the ticklish 
job of surrounding 
the animals. The 
horsemen rode out 
to work them gently 
towards the wings 
of the kraal, which 
radiated from each 
side of the gate for 
about two hundred 
yards in the shape 
of a funnel, with a 
mouth about sixty 
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yards in breadth. 
A large party of 
natives lined the 


lower end, ready to 
stampede the zebras 
towards the trap 
when the horsemen brought them near. Things 
went very smoothly, and before nightfall we 
had entrapped eighty zebras. Placing food . 
and water in the kraal, we left them severely 
alone for the first two days so that they could 
settle down. On the third morning we com- 
menced work by removing the bars of the stalls, 
whereupon the animals, seeing what they thought 
was an exit to freedom, forced their way out. 
The boys, sitting over the top of each stall, 
dropped the poles, which gave us twenty beasts 
in close confinement. I inspected them very 
thoroughly from the outside and rejected half 
of them as unfit. As I rejected each animal the 
farmer opened the stall from our side and let 
the zebra go free. Now came the difficulty of 
haltering the remaining ten. The zebra is a 
dangerous animal, and bites savagely; when 
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once it has obtained a grip it wll not let go, and 
it becomes necessary to nearly smother it before 
it will relax its jaws. We overcame this little 
peculiarity by giving them a block of wood to 
bite and then strapped on strong rope halters. 
Next we tied on two strong ropes, one on each 
side; and with six boys holding each rope let 
the animals walk out. 

_ They promptly tried to rush the boys on one 
side, but were immediately checked by the strain 
of the other rope. When both ropes were taut 
they reared and kicked violently, but it was not 
long before they gave over the unequal contest, 
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able to ride them. They do not buck ; the only 
thing you have to be careful of is getting your 
feet seized in their powerful jaws. While in the 
saddle, therefore, one needs to be always on the 
alert. Occasionally they are extremely bad- 
tempered, and will lie down, just like a donkey, 
and refuse to move. 

It must not be imagined that, once the animals 
have been securely captured, the collector's 
difficulties and dangers are ct an end. Wild 
animals have to be gradually diverted from thcir 
natural food and induced to live on the diet 
which they will receive in captivity. Then, at 


Tamed zebras in the kraal, 


and. we were soon able to lead them about quite 
quietly. 

We procured the remainder of the number I 
required in the same way, turning loose the un- 
sound, so that at last I had thirty very fine-built 
zebras. We kept them tied up to the kraal at 
night, giving each one its own water and food, and 
every morning and afternoon they were exercised 
by two boys, one on each side. Then we started 
handling them, so as to get them used to us, 
gently rubbing our hands over their backs and 
legs. Finding that five out of the lot were 
extremely good-tempered, I had saddles put on 
them. They strongly objected at first, trying 
to tear them off with their teeth, but this soon 
wore off, and it was not long before we were 


considerable expense, they have to be shipped 
to all parts of the world, and unless you are 
extremely careful they will not reach their 
destination alive. 

Before the war the largest dealers in wild 
animals were’ the Germans. The chief man 
undoubtedly was Carl Hagenbeck, whose name 
will be familiar to the British public in association 
with his exposition at Olympia some few years 
ago. Hagenbeck’s vast organization extended 
its tentacles throughout the world, and his agents 
were to be found everywhere. When peace is 
declared, however, I think British sportsmen 
will take good care that the Germans no longer 
profit by this industry, the value of which runs 
into hundreds of thousends of pounds a year, 
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A Tragedy in the Cloude: 


A DRAMATIC AEROPLANE EPISODE OF THE WAR. 
By C. BRAND. 


The following adventure, described by M. Jacques Mortane in the “ Guerre Aérienne,” might come 
straight from a writer of sensational romance; yet it is strictly true, and figures in a matter-of- 


fact, dry, official report of 


one of the French Army Corps on the front near Rheims. 


In this 


rzport it is merely stated th at “ Adjutant Casale, accompanied by Sergeant Legendre, of the French 


Aviation Service, brought down his eighth German avion. 


This was Sergeant Legendre's first 


experience in bringing down an enemy aeroplane.” 


UCH is the bald official statement of 
what happened on May roth, 1917. 
‘The details.as related by the survivors 
of this highly-dramatic duel in the 
air are of a far more sensational 
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character. 

Adjutant Casale and Sergeant Legendre were 
on patrol duty on the early moming of May roth. 
They were flying at a great height when they 
perceived a magnificent German machine, of the 
very latest type moving along at an altitude of 
about thirteen thousand five hundred feet, and 
evidently manceuvring with the object of 


attempting a raid to the rear of the French 
lines. 

Apparently the German observer and pilot did 
not immediately see the French machine, and 
were soaring with confidence over the French 
positions, when Casale and Legendre, taking 
advantage of the sun being in their favour, and 
a little later hidden by a bank of clouds, succeeded 
in coming up to within eight hundred yards 
behind the German machine, thus cutting off his 
retreat, before they were discovered. 

The German airmen, as soon as they saw the 
French machine, turned about and made straight 
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Adjutant Casale, on of the two French airmen who brought 
down Haspel’s machine. 


for it, at the same time endeavouring to gain a 
higher level. Adjutant Casale saw that. the 
German was armed with the most powerful and 
latest pattern of German machine-gun for aero- 
planes. Moreover, he iwas.able to turn about 
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and manceuvre in a masterly manner. Every- 
thing, therefore, depended upon Legendre being 
able to manceuvre with sufficient ability to keep 
the advantage of position they had already 
obtained, with the sun at thcir back. Casale 
shouted a few rapid directions to Legendre, and, 
taking aim, fired a whole belt of cartridges at 
the German, who replied instantly, the balls 
whistling about the machine without touching it. 
It was evident that the German pilot was no 
novice, and that the machine itself was an excel- 
lent one Casale and Legendre were, however, 
men of determination and experience. By clever 
manceuvring they got behind a cloud and com- 
pelled the German machine to dip slightly, thus 
increasing their own chances of success. Then, 
at an altitude of four thousand four hundred 
metres, they succeeded in hitting the German 
radiator, stopping the motor, and wounding the 
German observer. Almost immediately the 
German machine began to wobble and then to 
make a spiral descent. The Frenchmen, follow- 
ng as rapidly as possible, observed that when 
the German machine was about eight hundred 
to a thousand feet from the ground a body was 
violently thrown out of the car. The machine 
then corkscrewed to the earth, but, by a 
miraculous chance, it fell on a wood, the trees of 
which broke the shock of the fall. 

In their haste to get down to their adversary 
as quickly as possible Casale and Legendre tried 
to land too quickly, with the result that their 
machine turned somersault and they were thrown 
out, but both of them escaped with a few bruises, 
They were quickly on their feet again, and running 
towards the German machine were just in time 
to meet the German pilot, Second-Class Airman 
Haspel, climbing down the tree unhurt, though 
his fine machine was completely wrecked. 

Haspel could scarcely believe he had come out 
of the fight unhurt. and several times felt his 
arms and legs as though to make sure that no 
bones were broken. After accepting a cordial 
from his French captors he made the follow-ng 
statement :— 

“When you hit our radiator I tried to veer 
round so as to take advantage of the high level 
to volplane down over our lines. My passenger, 
Aviator-Lieutenant Schultz, had been wounded 
in the arm and in the shoulder by you two, and 
he ordered me to hasten down immediately 
where I was—viz., into the French lines—so that 
his wounds, one of which was bleeding profusely, 
might be attended to. 

“T refused, whereupon he said, ‘I am vour 
superior,.and I formally order you to go down 
at.once., If you do not instantly obey you will 
be punished’... |. me - 
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“ My reply was that.as pilot I was master of 
the machine, and that my first duty, according 
to instructions, was to save the machine, more 
especially as it was one of our very latest tapes. 

“All this took place more rapidly than the 
telling of it requires. By this time the motor 
had ceased running, and a short, acrimonious 
discussion took place between the lieutenant and 
myself. We were now stem inclining down- 
wards, heading with dangerous rapidity for the 
ground, ‘and I endeavoured to swerve round 
with a looping movement, to avoid the shock of 
landing, which might be fatal to us both. 

“ At this moment Lieutenant Schultz, mad 
with anger, and mastering the pain from his 
wounds, got up and began striking me. 

“T avoided the blows as much as I could 
without releasing hold of my commands (control), 
for it required all my time and attention to keep 
the machine in a state of equilibrium. 

“The position was poignant. Here was I 
holding on with all my might to the levers, in a 
desperate effort to save our lives, whilst the 
lieutenant was hitting me for disobeying his 
order. 

“Suddenly he put his two hands round my 

neck and attempted to strangle me. This was 
too much. I released hold of the wheel and the 
machine began to corkscrew towards the earth. 
I was by far the stronger man of the two, but it 
was impossible for me to allow the life to be 
choked out of me, even though in a few minutes 
we might be both killed. Happily, seeing that 
we were now falling within the French lines, you 
had ceased firing, but were closely following us. 
I could not shake off Schultz, so I hit him a 
violent blow under the chin, causing him to 
stagger back, and in the swirling movement 
caused by our corkscrew journey downwards I 
was able to throw him from me out oi the car. 
* “No sooner had I thrown the lieutenant over- 
board than I turned to my commands, and hastily 
glancing at the indicator saw I was only a 
thousand feet from the ground. I made a 
desperate attempt to right the machine, but the 
next minute smashed into the trees, where I lay 
stunned for a few seconds—and hereI am. Iam 
sorry to have been obliged to kill the lieutenant, 
but I was carrying out my instructions in 
such circumstances to endeavour to come down 
within the German lines.” 

It is difficult to say if Haspel’s statement can 
be taken as the true one. It may be that, on 
the contrary, it was Lieutenant Schultz who 
wished to return to the German lines, and Haspel 
who, with a better chance of saving his own life, 
insisted upon coming down within the French 
lines. It is fortunate for Haspel that he did not 


Haspel, the German air pilot (in the foreground) who, in am attempt 


to save his machine from capture, was obliged to throw his superior 
out of the car, after a terrific st 


come down in the country devastated by his 
fellow-countrymen, for had he done so there 
would have been no trees to break his fall, and he 
would not have been alive to tell the above story. 


SiX WEEKS 
AMONG THE 
BUDDHAS. 
JULIET BEEBON : 


Odd as it may sound to Western ears, it 
is quite the usual thing for European 
residents in China to take up their abode 
for a few weeks during the summer 
in the guest-rooms of some quaint old 
temple among the hills. Varying the 
usual practice, the Authoress and her 
husband decided to make @ rambling tour 
among the temples, and these interest. 
ing articles are the outcome of their 
experiences. 
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BUDDHIST temple as a 
holiday resort sounds incon 
gruous, for to most people 
f the word “ temple ” calls up 
visions of a single stately 
building entirely devoted to religious 
exercises. In point of fact, Buddhist 
temples—at least in North China —are 
very much like the monasteries scattere | 
through Europe in the Middle Ages. 
They are rambling sanctuaries open to 
all comers, and largely patronized by 
the natives, to whom a sojourn in the 
hospitable house of Buddha takes the place of a 
week-end house-party in the more sociable West. 

The foreign tourist, of course. sees nothing of 
this curious life: but to us who live within sound 
cf temple bells a stay in a hill monastery is as 
much a part of existence as dragon processions, 
small-footed women, and the hundred other 
queer things which differentiate our lives from 
those of dwellers in London or Paris. 

It is usual for the foreign resident of Peking 
to hire the guest-rooms of some temple or other 
Curing the hot weather. This plan, however, has 
two disadvantages. The “ season of great heat,” 
with its torrential rains and plagues, mosquitoes, 
scorpions, and other insect pests, is no time to 
enjoy temple life. Furthermore, too long a stay 
in one place becomes monotonous. 

We therefore decided to make.our trip among 
the Buddhas in April, and-move on from one to 


A nine-foot-high figure of the God of War. 
another of the “ famous places,” as the Chinese 
call them. 

Our head “ boy,” or household butler, was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the expedition. 
He had carte blanche to hire his own lieutenant 
at ninepence a day. This was a coolie, who 
appeared in a discarded police uniform, ostensibly 
loaned or presented by his wife’s cousin, but in 
all probability stolen. His idea in donning 
uniform was to distinguish himself from the 
“hill aborigines.” as he called them, and suitably 
impress them. 

These two men procured the cart which was to 
carry our beds and certain creature comforts not 
to be found in temples and despised by native 
pilgrims, for whom a brick “ kang” (sleeping 
platform) and a wooden bench suffice. The 
vehicle also housed our cook, with his odd collec. 
tion of utensils.and a stove made out of an old 
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kerosene tin—on stinks b 
which primitive 
arrangement he 
managed, as only 
Chinese can, to serve 
us excellent course 
dinners. 

At daybreak the 
servants superin- 
tended the loading 
of the cart, with the 
help of half-a-dozen 
yelling carters. As 
many as three at a 
time would have a 
foot against the 
luckless shaft-mule’s 
quarters, hauling with 
all their strength to 
get the heavier luggage on board. Lighter 
articles were attached with bits of string. 
They fell off, naturally, from time to time, but 
everything arrived at our destination in service- 
able condition. the chickens for dinner tucked 
away in the cook’s bedding roll for safety. 


Having 
seen the 


cart off, we 
started our- 
selves -at a 
more civil- 
ized hour 
for our first 


The priest at 
Gia Tai Ssu, 
who looks like 
one of his | 
own bronze 
Buddhas 
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A typical Chinese mud village nestling at the foot of the 


Portion of crowd waiting for the performance of the midnight mass at the temple of Gia Tai Seu. 


hills, 


stopping-place, Gia [ai Ssu, a large and prosperous 
monastery some thirty miles from Peking, where 
we were to hear the famous midnight mass. Our 
first stage was done by train. the second on 
donkey-back, and the last—a limb up a road 
paved with blocks of stone which the pilgrims 
and caravans had worn as smooth as. glass— 
mostly on foot. It was uncomfortable travelling. 
but we had our reward in the picturesque views 
down the mountain-sides of typical Chinese mud 
villages nestling at the foot of the hills, the banks 
of brilliant wild begonias making efiective masse: 
of colour above us, and tantalizing glimpses of 
glittering temple-roofs beyond. 

Suddenly, rounding a sharp turn in the road, 
we reached an imposing blue-and-gold wooden 
archway or puilow, roofed with yellow tiles. 
Those old Buddhist priests who chose the templc 
sites in China were certainly artists and psycholo- 
gists. That lovely archway, surrounded by 
noble trees, and_ the 
cypress - bordered walk 
bevond it, appealed alike 
to eve and spirit, and 
prepared one for the 
sudden view of elegant 
buildings at the end and 
the two frowning guar- 
dians of the entrance 
gate—nine-foot-high 
figures of the gods of 
War and Thunder—with 
fierce gestures and for 
bidding faces. 

Quitea crowd of priests 
had gathered to receive 
us, warned of our coming. 
no doubt, by native 
travellers. They show 
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none of the amiable 
hospitality we had been 
led to expect. One, in- 
deed, absolutely forbade 
us to enter, pointing at 
me and evidently trying 
,to.make us understand 
no women were 
“allowed on the premises. 
Here was an unplea- 
sant predicament! It 
was growing late, and 
was no inn for 
miles. Speaking no 
Chinese, we could not 
argue or plead. Neither 
could we fathom the 
voluble chatter which 
they kept up, evidently 
in the hope that the 
flow of conversation, 
even if incomprehen- 
sible, would drive us 
away. So we sat down 
by the roadside and 
waited for our cart and 
the “boy,” because it 
was the only thing to do. 
Our patience was re- 
warded at last when the 


“boy ” appeared smiling, : 
with a dozen excuses for f Riwe 
being late. The roads The imposing blue-and- geet pi nichway or 


were bad, the mule was 

slow, the carter was the son of a mud-turtle, 
and the cook was fat, therefore progress was 
impeded. Any lie, at a pinch, will serve a 
Chinaman. - 

Though Wong was aware that we knew tea- 
houses had been his undoing, he also knew we must 
forgive both prevarication and delay—which we 
did freely, when once he persuaded the priests to 
take usin. All they wanted, it appeared, was an 
assurance that we would comply with etiquette, 
because they had lately had an unfortunate 
experience with a lady globe-trotter. who behaved 
irreverently at their services. Hence the chief 
prest’s order that no more foreign women 
should be admitted. Once convinced of our good 
behaviour, however, they apologized for the 
delay and could not do enough for us. 

The main temple buildings of Gia Tai Ssu, 
which is one of the most important Buddhist 
establishments near Peking,.stands high up on 
the hillside. Like ancient Gaul, they are divided 
into three parts—the sanctuaries, the guest-. 
Tooms, and the servants’ quarters. 

We were fortunate in getting a room to. 
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The monastery of Gia Tai Ssu, 
near Peking. 
ourselves, bare but 
clean. Native pilgrims 
arriving for the great 
festival were packed as 
tight as sardines ; but, 
then, Chinese can sleep 
comfortably in a space 
five feet by two. A 
great overflow of pious 
humanity occupied the 
outer courtyards, which 
became an open-air 
dormitory for the 

assembling crowds. 

The chief priest advised us to turn in early, 
as the crowd would be astir at daybreak in 
anticipation of the ceremony the next night. As 
a matter of fact, donkeys began to bray and 
coolies to chatter long before dawn. 

We had scarcely finished breakfast when the 
abbot himself arrived to show us over the place. 
He conducted us through the various courtyards, 
All were admirably proportioned; each had 
something one had to admire, either a splendid 
tree, a quaint marble sundial. or a magnificent 
bronze incense-burner several hundred years old. 
Then we entered the great buildings. In con- 
trast with the brilliant sunshine out of doors, 
the sombre grandeur of these dimly-lit halls was 
doubly impressive. We could distinguish little 
at first Only gradually, as the eye adapted 
itself to the gloom, a magnificent gilded dome 
of carved dragons set in a square ceiling glowed 
through the semi-darkness in the monks’ refec- 


™ pailow,” roofed 


-tory, a lacquered wood platform furnished wita 


a throne and inlaid tables for the sacred books 
in the Hall of. Ceremonies, and the figure of the 
“ Father of Heaven,” in a richly-embroidercd 
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satin burnous, an attendant angel on either 
hand, in the Holy of Holies. 

At noon the abbot—after obligingly posing for 
a photograph in which he looked like one of his 
bronze Buddhas—excused himself and left us to 
our own devices. We managed to pass the 
afternoon very pleasantly watching the arrival 
of further crowds and enjoying the magnificent 
view from the terrace, shaded by white birch 
trees five hundred years old. While the light 
lasted we could plainly distinguish the gates and 
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cushions with their heads thrown back and eyes 
closed. 

It is very rare in modern China to witness a 
Buddhist service conducted with digmty or 
reverence. ‘This midnight mass, however, proved 
an exception to the rule. The mystery of the 
hour, the grandeur of the setting—that simple 
hall with its fine teak pillars, that simple altar, 
half hidden behind old brocade hangings mel- 
lowed by the smoke of incense, the dim lights, 
the crowd of pilgrims, and the handsome robes 


A white birch, said to be five hundred years old, on the marble trac: of the famous temple, 
Gia Tai Ssu. 


walls of Peking, and see beyond them the plain, 
making a grand sweep to the horizon and the 
invisible sea a hundred miles away. After dark, 
however, the view was still more beautiful, with 
a moon gilding the rocks and the faint twinkling 
lights of ‘distant villages shining through the 
green wall of trees. A few years ago all those 
hittle farmhouses would have been in darkness, 
but the cheap kerosene lamps which pedlars 
are selling all over China have quite revolu- 
tionized village life, and whereas formerly people 
went to bed at sundown, now the women make 
shoes in the evenings and the men play cards or 
dominoes. 

About eleven o’clock the abbot sent for us 
and gave us seats in a corner of the sacred 
building, where we could see the service perfectly: 
Shortly afterwards the priests entered in single 
file and took their places, kneeling on yellow 


of two hundred priests—all contributed to make 
an unforgettable picture, a Rembrandt vision cf 
Oriental faces. Finally, to heighten the effect, 
the service was fully choral, with beautiful 
intoning, reminiscent of the Orthodox Church, 
and an accompaniment of “ fish-skin” drums, 
which have a peculiar dull note that is unfor- 
gettably Chinese. 

Having enjoyed the best of Gia Tai Ssu, and 
being anxious to escape from the curious crowds, 
we decided to move on next morning to another 
temple, called Shih Ching Shan. Situated on a 
little pointed hill in the middle of the plain, it is 
famous for its beautiful view and cool ‘breezes. 
The Chinese aptly describe this place as “ In the 
world, yet not of it.” 

Much time was wasted in getting started owing 
to the polite but protracted farewells of the 
abbot. He wanted to talk—wanted to find out, 
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~ Jost before reaching Shib Ching Shan we were obliged to cross a river. It was quite shallow, and the 


lonkeys seemed willing to ford it.” 


above all, how his service impressed us. When 
we told him it reminded us in many ways of 
masses heard in Rome and Petrograd, he re- 
marked solemnly that he was not surprised, for 
to him the “‘ God of the foreigners ” and Buddha 
were “all the same.” “In fact,” he added, 
“whatever we worship sincerely is God ”— 
which struck us as a remarkably broadminded 
view. for a man who had spent most of his days 
ona mountain-side in North China and had never 
travelled a hundred miles in his life. Was it 
this community of ideas which Iced 
-him to:refuse moncy for our lodging ? 

The trip downhill was much more 

comfortable than the climb up, and 
our little donkeys made good time 
‘across, the plain, tripping along and 
looking so small in that vista of great 
distances that we felt almost ashamed 
‘tobe riding them. Our driver urged 
them on with the mystical password, 
“ Dak, dak, d-r-r-r-r-r-dak,” to which 
Chinese donkeys respond, and kept 
up with them himself, even though 
he had a twisted foot. With much 
agility and resource: he used the lame 
leg as a lever and hopped gaily along 
on the sound one, so we nicknamed 
him “ Charlie Chaplin.” 

Just before reaching Shih Ching 
Shan we were obliged to cross a river. 
It was quite shallow, and the donkeys 
seemed willing to ford it. In the 
middle of the strean, however, mine 
took it into his head to lie down, 
and neither threats nor cajolery could 
dissuade him. He had a cooling 
bath—and so did I, much to the 
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“== amusement of the 
peasants working in 
their fields on the 
banks. ‘‘ Serves her 
right!” was their 
inward comment, 1 
daresay. These 
people who remain 
for generations in one 
spot have little 
sympathy with the 
restlessness of the 
traveller. 

We arrived at our 
temple without 
further mishap about 
sunset. ‘The priest 
here—there was only 
one, @ holy but hope- 
less-looking man, 
who immediately wanted his photograph taken 
in his ceremonial cardboard hat—welcomed us 
effusively. From every point of view we were a 
godsend to him. Our strange garments attracted 
his wonder, our camera was his awe, and our purse 
his envy. With his temple no longer endowed 
since the establishment of the Republic, and with 
a crowd of dependents living on him, guests were 
a windfall. I hope, for the bencfit of his next 
visitors, that our donation allowed him to buy 
more solid furniture than the two dilapidated 


The priest at Shih Ching Shan. 
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foreign-style rattan chairs of which he was su 
inordinately proud, and to repaper the windows 
of his guest-room. During our stay they were 
full of holes; and there was generally an eye 
at each. 

We dined on the hittle platform at the very 
top of the temple for the sake of the view, which 


Holes in the paper 
windows and doors 
of our quiet room at 
Shih Ching Shan, 


certainly 
y. There 
vas just enough 
of the beauti- 
ful sunset left 
to give colour 
to everything, 
the air was soft, 
and the world 
so still that a 
dog barking in 
the little vil- 
lages at our feet 
made quite a 
disturbance. 
The river skirted the base of the hill, and while 
we sat there a flock of wild geese swept by with a 


was 


The Pantheon roam in the pagoda at Shin Ching Sian. 


mighty rushing of wings. The priest urged-us 
to come again w.th guns, for he had been told 
foreigners enjoyed killing things, and he could 
promise us plenty of ducks and geese flying past 
our windows, und pheasant, partridge, and even 
antelope within a few miles’ walk. 
Shih Ching Shan, far more than Gia Tai Ssu, 
seemed to belong to another century 
with its ruined gateways and crumbling 
walls, soft and grey in the twilight. 
It is really only a shrine, probably 
built in past ages by some rich man 
for his tomb. From the gtass-grown 
courts one can picture something of the 
splendours of those days of faith when 
men and women delighted to do honour 
to the gods. Now, however, only one 
corner remains habitable and inhabited. 
fhe present incumbent is too lizy to 
make repairs, even if he had the 
wherewthal. I doubt if he even dusts 
his Buddhas. In fact, we felt it would 
be uniair to tempt him to dispose of 
some of the quaint little figures in his 
Pantheon rocm, where all the deities, 
good and evil, 
had their 
images. One 
or two empty 
spaces aroused 
our suspicions 
that the pious 
priest occa- 
sionally argued 
that a full 
stomach was 
worth a clay 
image. It isa 
philosophy 
which _ other 
and better men 
have evolved 
before him. 
But when we 
left next day 
I could not 
help wondering 
how many more 


little gods would be missing fram their shelves 
on our return: 


(To be concluded.) 


The Man Who Found 
Himeelf. 


Told by WILLIAM FRANCIS, and set down by A. E. LITTLER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. CAMPBELL. 


The astounding story of a munition worker who recently convinced the police magistrate at 

Tower Bridge that for two years—after having been injured and carried away in highly dramatic 

circumstances by two mysterious motorists—he had entirely lost his memory, living and working 

without conscious knowledge of his doings or his identity. The narrative presents problems that 
would tax the abilities of a Sherlock Holmes. 
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was in the new town of ——, a place 
A of belching chimneys, huts, cabins, 
A barracks, and weird appliances, which 

aa| has sprung into existence like a mush- 
room as part of Britain’s wonderful 
answer to Germany’s cast-iron organization, that 
the writer’s search was rewarded by the discovery 
of William Francis, the man who, according to 
his own story, had for two years been sublimely 
ignorant of, and indifferent to, his own identity. 
For two years he had wandered, toiled, slept, 
eaten, and drunk without conscious knowledge 
of time, place, or circumstance. 

A white-headed, ascetic-looking working-man 
of sixty-six, his pale blue eyes suggesting intel- 
ligence without guile, his face lined with wrinkles 
that told of troubled waves encountered in the 
sea of life, he told his story, with its seeming 
contradictions and inconsistencies, quite frankly 
and unhesitatingly. _He showed an almost 
startling lack of interest in his own well-being, 
and in the fact that, if true, his experiences must 
rank as well-nigh unique. 

In this spirit also we present the story, pre- 
facing it only by the explanation that the writer 
has submitted the main outlines and chief 
incidents to several medical men, all of whom 
agree that no one has utterly compassed or 
fathomed the mystery of the human brain, and 
that, while features of the narrative may seem 
incredible of belief, it would be a bold man 
indeed who would deny their possibility. 

It is on record, within the pages of medical 
text-books, that men and women have been 
known to “ lose themselves ” mentally, and for 
their past to be obliterated for more or less 
lengthened periods of time. Within recent years 
there was the authenticated case of the woman 
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who rambled, memoryless, across the Yorkshire 
moors; and there is the older case, known to 
students, of the healthy, and ctherwise normal. 
gentleman whose name so persistently eluded 
him that he never dared leave home without a 
card-case. 

That William Francis should remember certain 
things and forget others may seem an anomaly. 
The writer pressed this point in discussion with 
a doctor, who replied: “I would not accept or 
reject the story on that account. ‘The brain may 
be likened to a wax cvlinder into which the 
recording needle has, in odd places, bitten deeply ; 
elsewhere there may be confused scratches only. 
or even an absolute blank.” And now for the 
story of William Francis himself, as told to me 
at a special interview. 


“You ask me whether my story is true. It 
is true enough, but I care nothing whether you 
believe it or not. My wife will answer for her 
belief in it, and in me. It may sound strange to 
you to be told that I wandered for over two 
years in a dream, travelled about Scotland and 
England—by what means God alone knows— 
and all the time was ignorant even of my own 
name and of the existence of my wife and child. 
I’ve worked, but how and where I don’t rightly 
know, and I helped to make explosives to smash 
the Germans, and yet didn’t know, except in a 
hazy, bewildered sort of way, that we were at 
wer, 

“T come from Somers Town, and, with my 
wife, whom I married in 1912, lived at South- 
wark, where, as she has told you, we were very 
happy. As a boy I learned something of copper- 
plate printing, but it went out, and I took to 
shoemaking. For eleven years before the war I 
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“I went into a shop, stepped off the footpath to cross the road again, and was knocked down by a big motor.” 


was employed by the County Council at their 
farming school for waifs, in Southwark, founded 
by Mr. George R. Sims. Then I had seven weeks’ 
illness, and lost the strength to fulfil my tasks, 
and this is how I come to my accident. 

“ For some time I had been looking for work, 
walking about from one place to another in the 
usual way of job-hunting. I kept on answering 
advertisements, but could find nothing to suit 
me. Then I thought I’d try my luck at a place 
in Kilburn Street, off the Edgware Road, where 
Vd seen that they wanted a shoemaker. I hadn’t 
the fare, so had to walk, but I didn’t reach my 
destination. I went into a shop, stepped off the 
footpath to cross the road again, and was knocked 
down by a big motor. 

“ The car was on the wrong side of the road, but 
I suppose the accident was partly my own fault, 
and that I wasn’t looking where I was going. 
I am clear in my mind up to the point of being 
knocked down, but a good deal of the rest you 
will have to take as having been told me. 

“ From the moment when I was knocked down 
I ceased to remember that I was William Francis. 
My wife tells me it was November ard, 1914, and 
that from that day until March, 1917, she never 
set eyes upon me, never heard of me or from me. 
She reported my disappearance to the police, 
and they inquired at all the hospitals, but I had 
simply been swallowed up, so far as she and the 


authorities were concerned, just as surely as if the 
earth had opened. 

“The collision with the motor-car knocked 
me silly, and what happened afterwards I must, 
as near as I can, give in the words of the two 
officers—one, I think, was a doctor, and beth 
were in uniform—who were in the car at the 
time. Looking back, it seems to have been 
months after the accident that I began to have 
glimmerings of sense. I fancy I was struggling 
to capture my lost memory. Occasionally I 
seemed to remember something, and then it 
would disappear in a mist, just as the reflecting 
power of a mirror vanishes temporarily when 
you breathe on it. 

“T had, so I was told, been picked up and 
placed in the motor-car and taken into Scotland. 
There was I living in what, through the mists, 
seems to have been a large house with grounds 
and gardens. ‘There, as I recollect it, one if not 
both the officers often came to see me. It may 
have been their own house ; I seem to imagine 
it was, but one fact comes back to me very 
vividly: after what appeared to be months, I 
asked the doctor officer one day where I was. 
* Scotland,’ he replied. 

“There is no doubt in my mind now that it 
was Scotland, for fleeting memories run through 
my brain of north-country speech. When the 
doctor spoke to me he inquired how I felt. I 
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asked him again where I was, and it seems to 

me that when he answered ‘ Scotland,’ I said, 

“Who are you getting at ?’ 

“* We are not getting at you,’ he replied. ‘ We 
knocked you over with our motor when we were 
on the wrong side, and seeing that you were not 
much injured, but seemed to be more stunned 
than anything else, we didn’t want to be bothered 
with the police. We therefore picked you up 
and chucked you into the bottom of the car. We 
did it with the intention of carrying you into the 
country and finding out what was the matter 
with you. If you were a dead ’un we were going 

to roll you out and leave you in a ditch.’ 

“To this frank statement I seem to recollect 
answering: ‘ Well, if I kad been a dead ’un, I 
don't know that it would have mattered much, 
and you might as well get rid of me in that way 
as any other.’ 

“Now whether that conversation actually 
took place in those words, and when or how it 
came to be impressed on my mind, I don’t pretend 
to know. 

“The officers also told me, according to my 
impression, that my name was William Johnson, 
and that they had found me clasping a daily 
paper in my hand on which the name * W. John- 
sen’ was pencilled. I can only surmise that this 
was a delivery copy of some paper or other that 
had been dropped, or thrown away, in the 
Edgware Road and picked up by me imme- 
diately before the accident happened. I had no 
documents of any kind in my pockets. They 
kept on asking me what was my name, and I 
said I did not know, so the doctor continued to 
call me ‘ William Johnson,’ though I know now 
that it conveyed nothing to me. 

“You ask me what my feelings were. I should 
ay it was like being mesmerized. I was con- 
scious of that dazed feeling you have when 
afflicted with a severe cold, but in an aggravated 
form. I know I must have been ill, for I have a 
very distinct remembrance of someone always 
feeling at the top of my head, and of secing 
medicine bottles about. 

“When I began to get well again I used to go 
over gardens and stables. It must have been in 
a very aimless sort of way, for to-day I have 
no definite idea that I ever took the slightest 
conscious interest in myself, my surroundings, 
ty past, present, or future. I knew nig!t from 
day, but of sustained thought I could have had 
none. My mind, I should say, was like a much- 
used piece of blotting-paper—a jumble of signs 
and characters all mixed and muddled. 

“Where my Scottish home was, its name, its 
character, and who were the people on whose 
hospitality I was depending—all these things 
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passed me by. I must have been perfectly 
irresponsible, just a piece of thistle-down agitated 
by every wind that blew. Of all that time I 
cannot even now think coherently or intelligibly ; 
it is impossible to describe it unless as a dream 
that faded into absolute nothingness with the 
coming of dawn. Everything that had happened 
in my previous life was an unutterable, inexplic- 
able blank ; 1 remembered nothing and nobody. 

“Some months—as measured by my vague 
mental calendar—had gone by when the two 
officers, who had all this time looked after me, 
succeeded in making me understand that they 
were going to the war, and would have to leave 
me to make the best of things. They gave me 
twenty pounds, and told me they had had a lot 
of trouble with me, but that they might have 
had more if they had had to go before the 
magistrates. 

“ How long I stayed at that house after they 
had gone I cannot say, nor have I any distinct 
recollection of the other members of the house- 
hold, if there were any, or of the servants—and 
servants there must have been in such a house. 
It was a large place, and if I could be taken there 
I should, I am sure, recognize it. 

“ Evidently I knew the meaning and use of 
money, for I seem to recollect that it was a 
source of relief or satisfaction to me to have the 
twenty pounds in my pocket. 

“It sounds incredible, I know, but my mind 
will not give up the secret of how and when I 
got out of Scotland. ‘There is a feeling in my 
bones that I walked and walked. Whither ? 
That is a question I cannot answer. 

“Tam quite certain that I was in Scotland ; 
there is a confused burr of the Scottish specch 
in my ears, but as to the sights I saw, all that 
passes through my mind is an endless procession 
of green fields and trees. Of names of towns, 
villages, or hamlets I am ignorant. I suppose I 
should know that a train wasn’t a horse, yet 
whether I boarded a train during all those fateful 
months I am unable to say. 

“It is not for me to seek to explain these 
things, nor have J anything to hide. I am not 
upon my defence for a crime, and the impos- 
sibility, or improbability, of my story matters 
nothing to me. A fog clouds my brain when | 
try to think of how I lived. I must have worked 
—but where? I must have kept my physical 
health—but how? Speculation is idle, and so 
T will pass on tc the day when I ‘ found myself,’ 
and when * William Johnson,’ the poor human 
derelict, without a home, friends, antecedents, 
or knowledge, suddenly realized himself to be 
William Francis, of Somers ‘Town, a husband 
and a father. 
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“Tt was in December, just 
as Christmas was approaching, 
that—working as a labourer at 
the munition factory where I 
am still employed—I was en- 
gaged in loading crystals on to 
a barge moored against the 
canal wharf. When on niclit 
duty I stumbled and fell into 
the canal, striking my head 
heavily against the side of the 
boat. As luck would have it, 
I caught hold of the endless 
chain and managed to get out 
of the ice-cold water pretty 
quickly. 

“the blow dazed me slightly, 
and I went into the dining-hall 
to dry myself, returning to 
work some time afterwards. 
On finishing my shift 
in. the early morning 
I set to work to dry 
my clothing more 
thoroughly. I roasted 
myself at a roaring 
fire, and then, feeling 
comfortable for the 
first time since my 
drenching, went to my 
bunk. 

“ Suddenly — some- 
thing seemed to burst 
in my head, and blood 
began to ooze from 
my nose, ears, and 
mouth. The bleeding 
lasted for some time, and then I slept or dozed. 
When I awoke I was William Francis once again ! 

“*What am I doing here?’ I said to myself, 
in astonishment. ‘ This is not London. Where 
is my wife?’ 

“ By degrees, yet irresistibly, fresh thoughts 
surged through my re-awakened brain. I remem- 
bered the motor accident in the Edgware Road, 
and my mind groped painfully in the darkness, 
seeking and searching for the threads, broken 
and frayed, which always seemed to elude me. 
“You are William Francis, William Francis, 
William Francis! You are vot William John- 
son,’ was what I kept telling myself. 

“T have always heen of a reserved disposition, 
and I said nothing to my fellow-workers, with 
none of whom did ‘ William Johnson ’ appear to 
have been on terms of any intimacy. I knew, in 
a sort of subconscious way, that I was working 
on a particular job, and I went there again at 
night, 
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“I stumbled and fell into the canal, striking my head heavily against the side of the boat.” 


“The sensation was curious—familiar, yet 
strange, in the sense that I scemed to know, yet 
not to know, my surroundings and my work. 
I fumbled more then once, and the ‘ charge 
hand’ told me to be careful. The desert in which 
I found myself, the treeless wastes, the spectral- 
looking chimneys, the hundreds of men working 
and sweating—it was all old and new at one 
and the same time. 

“What had my brain been doing, whither had 
it been directing me? Twenty years before I 
had worked in this very neighbourhood, at a 
factory a few miles distant. By what strange 
chancn had my feet wandered this way ? 

“jn my possession was a time-book, showing 
that I had worked, and worked steadily, making 
good money from September 14th, 1916, onwards. 
You can see for yourself that the book is entered 
up in the name of ‘ William Johnson.’ I con- 
tinued to work and live in that name, and to 
gradually discover my real self. But where were 
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my wife and my children ?. ‘That problem worried 
me a good deal. When, in November, rg14, I set 
out to look for work, I had a wife and two 
children, one a boy of two years and the other 
a baby of five months. 

“Without hesitation I wrote to people whom 
I had known in London, inquiring the where- 
abouts of my wife, and briefly telling them that 
I had met with an accident, but I got no reply. 
In March I made my way to Welwyn, Hertford- 
shire, where my wife was born, and there I 
leamed that she was in service. I promptly 
sought her out, and told her my amazing story. 

“That she was overjoyed to find me safe and 
well you can understand. My eldest boy was 
getting quitea bonny 
httle chap, but, dur- 
ing the two years 
and more that I had 
been a man without 
a memory, our 
youngest child had 
died. 

“It was the truth, 
and nothing but the 
truth, that I related 
to the magistrate ‘at 
Tower Bridge when 
the guardians prose- 
cuted me for wife- 
desertion. The 
Magistrate said it 
was a remarkable 
story, but he believed 
it,and he added that 
T had not knowingly 
deserted my wife, 
and that I was a 
brave old man. 

“T came to my job at the munition works, as 
already stated, as ‘ William Johnson,’ and should 
have remained here in that name—as I do remain 
on the books—but the papers published an 
account of the proceedings before the magistrate, 
and one by one the men on the works got to 
know me as Francis. Now my dear wife and 
boy are with me the past all seems like an ugly 
nightmare. 

“One curious reflex of the days of my forget- 
fulness has to do with the big events I know to 
have occurred during my two years’ lapse of 
memory. I was always fond of reading, and I 
have returned to it. At times, coming across 
references to outstanding incidents of the war, 
I have caught myself wondering, ‘ Where have 
I heard or read of that before?’ A voice seems 
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to tell me that I have known, as if in some inner 
chamber of the brain, of such happenings as the 
sinking of the Lusitania, the Zeppelin raids, and 
so on. 

“T have had occasion to refer to my appear- 
ance in the police-court and to my discharge. 
The fact that I was brought up on a warrant 
may be misunderstood. Let me explain, then, 
that the warrant was taken out at the instance 
of the guardians two years ago because my wife 
had had to obtain assistance in her extremity. 
That it was I who took steps to discover her as 
soon as my memory came back ; that my wife 
was satisfied as to the truth of my statements ; 
that the police were given my address in all good 


William Francis (on the extreme sight) with his wife a d son, specially photographed for the 
ide World Magazine. 


faith; that my name appears in the works’ 
books as ‘ William Johnson’; that I told the 
officer that I met with an accident, and had been 
in Scotland—all these details served to convince 
the magistrate of my bona fides and honesty.” 


Mrs. Francis, a young woman of thirty, 
rounded off the story by informing the inter- 
viewer that she had not a shadow of doubt in 
her own mind that the strange narrative told 
by her husband was true in substance and in 
fact. Her one desire now is to find the officers 
—if they are still living—who carried him into 
Scotland ; her one béte rotre is the inconsiderate 
Pressmen, hot on the scent of a ‘‘ good story,” 
who have made her life more or less a burden 
to hv 
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“At a quick run we reached the outskirts of the pine wood. We 
were free! 
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A stirring narrative of the escape of two French soldiers from the Hammelburg camp, in Bavaria. 
How they eluded their guards and got away from their prison, and thence journeyed across no less 
than two hundred and forty miles of Boche territory, meeting with innumerable adventures 
en route, makes thrilling reading. Their unique experiences have been graphically recorded in 
“L’Evasion” by that able Swiss writer, M. Baud-Bovy, who met our heroes shortly after they 
crossed the frontier. By special arrangement with the publishers, Berger-Levrault, of Paris, The 
Wide World Magazine” is here enabled to publish for the first time a detailed account of this 
daring dash for freedom. 


I. 


HEN war broke out Tristan du Tartre, 
a native of the Parisian suburb of 
Montrouge, and his acquaintance, 
Georges Prieur, of Pantin, another 
of the working-class di outside 

the fortifications, were in two vastly different 

spheres, but cach was eagerly collecting impres- 
sions for the romantic story in which Fate was 
ultimately to unite them. 

Du Tartre, a business man of twenty-eight, 
attached to the 228th battalion of reserves, was 
in the c pital, witnessing the exciting scenes on 
the Boulevards and hearing at first hand the 
thrilling news which came almost at every 
hour from home and ab.oad. Georges Prieur, 
who was six years Du Tartre’s junior, had not 
yet quite finished his mil‘tary service when the 
great cataclysm came. He was completing his 
time with the rsrst infantry battalion at Verdun, 
and was therefore much sooner in the thick of the 
war than Du Tortre. As early, indeed, as July 
29th he found himself sent beyond Verdun to 
guard the national road of Mars-la-Tour, and 
was in quarters at Pintheville, a little country 
place half-way between Labeuville and the fort 
of Rozellier, some ten miles from the frontier. 
And there for the moment we will leave him, to 
resume Du Tartre’s narrative and continue it 


up to the time the two men, acquainted with 
each other through business friends and sporting 
interests, met in the most curious circum- 
stances. 

Very shortly Du Tartre’s battalion also found 
itself in the neighbourhood of Verdun, and in 
clearing the woods here our young hero received 
his baptism of fire. It happened about nine 
o’clock one morning. ‘The men were having a 
snack on the outskirts of a large clearing when a 
body of fifteen Saxon dragoons rode into the open 
and unexpectedly advanced towards Du Tartre 
and his comrades, who instantly brought their 
Tifles to their shoulders. Received with a volley 
of bullets, two of the dragoons fell trom their 
horses, dead ; a third, the officer, was wounded 
and thrown from his horse, which began to drag 
him along the ground, first on his back, then on 
his stomach ; the others turned tail. Led by 
their brigadier, who was on horseback, the men 
tushed forward, and Du Tartre witnessed a 
battle-royal with sabres between his brigadier, 
two or three of his comrades, and the Saxon 
officer. 

“They rushed on the lieutenant with lowered 
swords,” he says. “I followed them as quickly 
as possible. I saw the reddened blades rise and 
fall; I heard them swishing through the air, and 
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the dull sound of the sabre cuts. The lieutenant, 
crouching on the ground, tried to protect himself 
with one of his arms. He was a tall, distinguished- 
looking young man.” After receiving several 
cuts he cried out, and Du ‘Tartre shouted to his 
brigadier to take aim prisoner. His interjection 
undoubtedly saved the man’s life. 

After this little scrap they moved farther nozth 
to Suzemont, where 
they were in the im- 
mediate neighbour- 
hood of the enemy. 
‘lhey had hardly put 
the village in a state 
of defence when the 
Huns were upon 
them, Du Tartre 
was one of a squad 
of sixteen men who 
fought from house to 
house, from wall to 
wall, against over- 
whelming forces, 
which, throughout a 
day and a_ night, 
forced them and 
other groups of 
French soldiers, 
hidden in farms and 
gardens, to retreat 
yard by yard. During 
the fight they were 
reinforced by another 
squad of sixteen men, 
and these thirty-two 
made a particularly 
Noteworthy — attack 
on three hundred 
Boches, who, accord- 
ing to information 


guessed we were there. Only an acria smell 
notified us that we were near a stable. A closer 
atmosphere, charged with astringent dust, and 
a ground soft with hay told us we were under a 
shed. A Lttle door led out of it. Beyond was 
the courtyard, buried in a darkness which moved, 
breathed, and stank. Our sergeant gave us no 
time for reflection. He dashed forward, shout- 
ing: ‘Forward! Into 
their vitals!’ From 
our thirty-two 
mouths came a 
clamout more horti- 
ble than any wild 
beast’s roar. We 
rushed forward with 
our bayonets; we 
threw ourselves upon 
the heap of Huns. 
There were hideous 
noises of flesh being 
torn and bones being 
oroken. We thought 
of nothing; we 
simply thrust our 
bayonets to right and 
eft, and bawled. A 
nameless mixture of 
terror and fury! 
Lowever, the instinct 
as of a beast of prey 
made us look out for 
danger, obliged us to 
end our heads when 
it was necessary to 
multiply our efforts 
and adjust our 
lows. The enemy, 
terror - stricken by 
the suddenness of 


brought bya peasant, 
had entered the 
“courtyard of a farm, where they were waiting 
until daybreak to surprise the French from 
behind. This brilliant little night adventure is 

worthy of being given in detail. 
“ Half an hour after receiving the 


Night Fight Order to surprise the enemy with 
at the fixed bayonets, we set out, with 
Farm. all the precaution of burglars. 

; We glided along on the heels of 
our guide. Clouds had increased the darkness 


of the night. I could not help saying to myself, 
If you're not done for this time, old chap, 
you'll be lucky.’ We crept alongside a hedge, 
climbed a little wall, and crawled through a 
garden, the box edging of which served us as a 


guide: Pal reached the farm without having 


Georges Prieur and Tristan du Tartre in the costume of German auxiliaries, 
in which they escaped through Southern Germany. 


the attack, could 
not succeed in 
recovering their self-possession. They became 
a herd of human cattle, sometimes dashing 
against the wall, sometimes rushing on our 
bayonets. The few who had picked up their 
guns fired at us point-blank. The light of the 
flashes revealed their exact whereabouts, and we 
quickly drove them against the wall or the big 
door, which they had not had time to open. 
Traversing their bodies, our bayonets grated 
against and rebounded from the stones, or stuck 
in the wood; and when they snapped we went 
for those Boches with the butt-ends of our rifles. 
At last the end came, and we could hear no sound 
save that of moaning and men in their death 
agony. On our side we had not a single casualty 
—only a few here and there whose skin was 
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broken, and a few slashes which we had dis- 
tributed among ourselves into the bargain.” 

At break of day Du ‘Tartre’s battalion fell back 
on Labeuville, and in order to remain in contact 
with the enemy, who had been stopped at 
Suzemont, proceeded towards Brainville. ‘Thence, 
amidst the grave and gay incidents of war, to 
Boncourt and Conflans, where they learnt that 
the battalion was en liaison on their right with 
that of the 65th infantry. And so Du Tartre 
was once more in the thick of the fight, with the 
guns booming in the distance, the shells bursting 
on all sides, and the Boche machine-gun keeping 
up an irritating pop! pop! pop! in dangerous 
proximity to the advancing troops. ‘The shells 
caused the most trouble. One of these buried 
its nose in the ground but a few yards from Du 
Tartre. He turned round just in time to see 
one of his comrades spin round and fall, and 
the next second he himself came to the ground 
‘w.th an excruciating pain in his foot. He was 
wounded. 

His captain carried him to a neighbouring 
hedge, where he left him, with instructions to 
stop there until the stretcher-bearers arrived. 
No sooner had he gone off to attend to his duties 
than the sound of sobbing at his side attracted 
Du Tartre’s attention. It was a young girl, 
slightly wounded in the thigh by a shell-splinter. 
And so the two exchanged experiences, told each 
other their histories, bandaged each other’s 
wounds, and finally, resting on each other, half 
groahing, half laughing, hobbled off to Sparmaille, 
where the wounded girl was taken in by some 
farmers. Du Tartre, with the aidof the handle 
of a spade, continued on his way towards Bon- 
court, in company with a stream of other maimed 
men, and on reaching that place could go no 
farther. So he stretched himself out on a truss 
of straw in the garden of an hospitable woman 
and went to sleep for an hour or so, until in fact 
the stretcher-bearers found him and carried him 
off to Jeandelize, where a young seminarist had 
organized an ambulance in the church. A 
number of wounded of the 153rd and 294th 
battalions, which were fighting more to the east, 
were already there. Two doctors were operating 
in an adjoining school. 

By night time a hundred wounded men had 
found a refuge in the little church. The women 
and girls of the village assisted the young 
seminarist and the curé in their work of charity 
by bringing the soldiers eggs and milk and bottles 
of old wine, the last of which had been put on 
one side for feast days. 

Our young hero was awakened early next 
morning by the tinkling of a bell. It was the 
curé calling those who were able to attend 


“He dashed forward, shouting : 


Mass. In the midst of the quiet service some 
terrified women entered the building, rushed up 
the nave, and whispered excitedly to the priest. 

“Germans!” shouted some of the wounded 
men. 

“Silence!” exclaimed the priest. 
you lie down, and don’t utter a word.” 

Those who had been able to reach the altar 
to hear Mass immediately stretched themselves 
out on the straw and rolled themselves in their 
blankets or great-coats. The women near the 
door pressed one against the other, trembling, 
yet determined to protect their patients. The 
old curé advanced to the threshold with the Red 
Cross flag in his hand. 
“ Then,” savs Du Tartre, “amidst 
the silence in which our distress 


“ All of 


Germans 
Enter the took refuge, there came nearer 
Church. and nearer the sound of a body of 


horsemen. Suddenly the entrance 
to the church was blocked by their mass. They 
were Death Head Hussars. One of them 
saluted, and asked if there were anyone among 
us who spoke German. A young girl courageously 
stepped forward from the group of women and 
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“Forward! Into their visale!’ And we threw ourselves upon the heap of Huns.” 


teplied in the soldie:’s language. Whilst he was 
speaking one of his men, seeing me watching the 
Scene attentively, half raised up, rode his horse 
into ihe middle of the church and threatened 
me with his lance, muttering, ‘ Kapout ! Kapout !’ 
But an order from the officer stopped his gesture, 
which somewhat reassured me, and the squad 
shortly afterwards rode off at a gallop. 

“Then our graceful interpreter informed us 
ioe the Boche had told her that the village was 
theirs, 

“Prisoners! We were prisoners! We were 
to be taken to Germany. s 

“This idea, which in the midst of the most 
varied probabilities had never once occurred tv. 
me, kept thumping in my head. Twice I tried 
to get up. At no matter what cost, I wanted to 
attempt to flee. But my foot would no longer 
Support me. My ankle was broken. 

“T had hardly finished scribbling a few words 
to my wife when an infantry officer entered the 
church, revolver in hand. He was a dry, thin 
man, with a manner as cutting as a cleaver. In 
excellent French he got to know the number of 
wounded, and particulars of those who, too 


seriously injuréd, could not be transported. He 
finally assured us that no harm would be done 
us, and that we should be well looked after. 

“* But, Monsieur le Curé,’ he added, ‘ you are 
responsible for your village, and you will answer 
with your head for the safety of our troops. At 
Jamy yesterday we shot the mayor, the curé, 
and ten inhabitants, and we burnt the village 
to the ground. If a shot is fired in Jeandelize, 
if the slightest attempt .at insubordination is 
made, we shall, to our deep regret, have to act 
in the same way here.’ 

“ With these words he turned on his heels and 

walked out, giving orders as he went.” 
Snortly after this dramatic scene 
Du ‘Tartre and the other wounded 
were removed from the church by 
Bavarian soldiers of the Landwehr. 
They were placed in hay-carts, requisitioned 
on the spot, and sent off to Conflans, whence 
they were conveyed in four cattle-trucks to 
Hammelburg, travelling va Metz. 

The journey was one long torture. ‘There were 
no fewer than thirty in Du Tartre’s truck. Four 
sentinels with fixed bayonets were stationed at 


Into 
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the half-open doors. ‘The heat was stifling. At 
the end of an hour the wretched men did not 
know what to do with themselves. ‘Their half- 
healed wounds beyan to ache intolerably. 
Bandages became deranged. One of the men, a 
Hussar, wounded in the head with a shell- 
splinter, was more than tnree parts mad. At 
times he rose to his fect from his cramped 
position and, waving his arms wildly, shouted 
“Sabre em! Sabre ’em !”—words followed by 
a roar of fiendish laughter. At other moments he 
vociferated such gross insults to the Boche 
sentries that Du ‘Tartre and others had the 
greatest difficulty in preventing one of them 
from running him through with a bayonet. 

Metz! No relief from their sufferings. Sarre- 
bruck! Still the doors of the trucks were kept 
closed. Landau, Bruchsal, Heidelberg, Darm- 
stadt, Gmunden, Wurzburg—so many stages 
Tepresentative of torture and insult. ‘Ihe 
charitable ladies of the Red Cross of Hunland 
came to all these railway stations to heap sand- 
wiches and dainties on the Boche sentries and 
insults on the heads of the unfortunate French 
prisoners. Not even a glass of water could they 
obtain from them. One of these female devils 
declared, on refusing even to sell bread to 
the famished men, that she was there “‘ to serve 
her compatriots and not her enemies.” But not 
everybody in Hunland approved of the attitude 
of these fiends. An old Bavarian Landsturm 
did not hesitate to hand on to one poor wretch 
part of the provisions he had received from a 
Red Cross woman. At another station a little 
pink-cheeked girl timidly handed Du Tartre a 
flannel band to fasten his dressing; and at 
Gmunden an old man, on seeing him sup- 
porting himself against a wall in order to walk, 
insisted on giving him his own crutch. ‘Those 
acts of kindness—surely noted in heaven—stand 
out in Du Tartre’s mind as the only bright 
incidents during that hellish journey of forty- 
eight hours. 

Arriving at the camp our hero was at once 
transferred to the hospital, and on the whole 
was kindly treated by the doctor and nurses. 
He was much amused with the chaplain, whose 
belief in the fall of Paris, the moral degeneration 
of France, and the divine mission of the Kaiser 
was unshakable. Some days after his arrival 
another batch of prisoners was brought in, and 
whom should he recognize among them but his 
old friend Georges Prieur, of Pantin! He soon 
learnt his story. Wounded in the leg at the 
Battle of Pierrepont, he was conveyed to the 
temporary hospital in the town ; but that night 
the whole place was in flames, the Huns were in 
possession, and the majority of the French 


Map showing the route the escaped men took across Southern 
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wounded, including himself, were captured. 
Thence they were moved, ‘n very similar 
circumstances to those which marked Du 
Tartre’s cavalry, into Germany, vid Heidelberg, 
a train journey of thirty hours, w:th one ration 
of soup, a few crumbs from the Boche soldiers, 
and insults from the termagants of the German 
Red Cross. 

As soon as they were convalescent our two 
heroes were transferred to the ordinary prison 
camp. They did not find it an Elysian abode. 
It was divided into two sections, the northern 
anu the southern, separated by a broad road. 
The northern camp, nearest to the hospital, 
stretched alongside the road from Hammelburg 
to Kissingen. ‘he northern camp was where 
our two friends liv ed, and on the road joining 
them, at the very limit of their domain, were a 
canteen and a bazaar, facing each other. The 
kitchens were on the other side, on the north- 
east, whilst at the western extremity was a 
reservoir in the form of a tower, on which a 
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Plan of the Hamme:burg Camp. from 
which the two French soldiers escaped. 


flag was flying every time the Wolff Agency 
announced a victory. All these topographical 
details, carefully noted on Prieur’s plan and 
Teproduced herewith, are of some importance in 
view of subsequent events. 
All told, there were upwards of 
Life in three thousand French prisoners 
the Camp. in the camp. At first Du Tartre 
: and Prieur managed to get on 
fairly well. ‘The irrepressible gaiety of their race 
kept them going. At the canteen they were 
enabled to purchase Munich beer, lemonade, 
chocolate, sausages, and other delicacies, and to 
buy whatever they fancied, at a price, at the 
knick-knack stall of old Mother Borsch, who sold 
cheap German jewellery, picture-postcards, and 
other articles. A veritable character was old 
Mother Bérsch. She was of enormous size, and 
$0 stout that she could not stoop to pick up any- 
thing. The frame of her spectacles disappeared 
in her flesh, and when she laughed her eyes 
behind the glasses became nothing more than 
mere buttonholes in her skin. She had two 
daughters, not bad-looking girls, and Du Tartre 
and his friend were always welcomed at the stall, 
as the girls were anxious to learn French. 
But life at the Hammelburg camp soon became 
terribly dull. Our two heroes were simply bored 
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to death. ‘The mud, the dense fogs, the horribly 
monotonous stretches of low huts, the filth, the 
vermin, the antagonisms which naturally sprang 
up among caged prisoners, and the ignoble 
struggle among their own flesh and blood for the 
extra ration filled them with disgust. Then 
came rainy days to add to their misery, days 
when they were obliged to remain stretched the 
livelong day on their straw beds, swarming with 
vermin. ‘The cold weather tried them greatly. 
Disease began to make its appearance. Most of 
the prisoners suffered from intestinal troubles, 
due to the now abominable food and insanitary 
conditions. Many were troubled with nasty 
coughs and became feverish. Prieur’s wound, 
healing up very slowly, caused him sleepless 
nights and brought on hallucinations. As to 
Du Tartre, he was often plunged in the depth of 
sorrow at the thought of the possibility that he 
might die without ever secing his wife and child 
again. 

From this slough of despond he was dragged 
by Georges Prieur. One day, on their return 
from the burial of a soldier of the 29th infantry 
battalion, whom they had laid to rest in one of 
the town cemeteries, Prieur whispered in Du 
Tartre’s ear :— 

“ Tsay, old fellow, I’ve noticed one thing whicb 
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gives me great pleasure—my wound doesn’t mike 
walking too painful.” 

“Nor my wound either,” replied Du ‘Tartre. 

“ And I’ve noticed another thing,” continued 
Prieur; “the air outside the camp is more 
breatheable than inside. I would sooner die 
outside the camp than in. What say you?” 

The idea of attempting to escape had often 
occurred to many of the French prisoners. But 
the conclusion they had all come to was that the 
difficulties were insurmountable. ‘The two men 
talked it over. Obviously the first thing to do 
was to find out the exact location of Hammel- 
burg. What distance was it from the Dutch or 
Swiss frontier? Through what principal places 
was either to be reached? Evidently a map was 
indispensable. 


Now Du Tartre remembered that a fellow-, 


prisoner, an engineer, had told him he had seen 
a map of Germany at the Hartmann bakery, 
situated on the outskirts of the camp. Hartmann 
owned a little ca/é, where, with the connivance 
of the guard who accompanied the prisoners on 
fatigue duty, the men who fetched the daily 
supply of bread could have a drink on the sly. 
Du ‘Tartre at once set about making arrange- 
ments to get attached to the squad of men who 
went to the Hartmann bakery, and two days 
later succeeded in accompanying three other 
men harnessed to a hand-cart. Having made the 
acquaintance of Herr Hartmann, he was shortly 
afterwards admitted to the sanctuary, where 
execrable coffee was sold at an outrageous price. 
And there, sure enough, on the wall, near a piano 
and under a panoply of bayonets, he found the 
map. On that first visit he mentally noted that 
Hammelburg was about equal distance between 
the Swiss and Dutch frontiers: two hundred to 
two hundred and fifty miles. A tidy piece of 
ground to cover. 

Putting their heads together at the first favour- 
able moment, our two plotters agreed that the 
route to Switzerland offered the most advan- 
tages—a thinly-scattered population, a more 
thickly-wooded region, level crossings, viaducts 
and bridges undoubtedly less closely watched, 
seeing that Germany had nothing to fear either 
from neutral Switzerland or allied Austria. 

They set about making their pre- 


The Secret parations with typical French 
Preparations. method. Du ‘Tartre regularly 


visited Herr Hartmann, and by 
the most diplomatic behaviour quickly gained 
the confidence of that unsuspecting Boche. ‘To 
his delight he found the baker was anxious to 
learn French, while Du ‘Tartre was equally 
desirous of improving his German. ‘The baker 
and the prisoner soon became, apparently, very 
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close friends, so much so that Du Tartre finally 
isted Hartmann to count the loaves of bread 
as they were pitched into the little hand-cart at 
the morning distribution. What more natural 
than that Du ‘lartre should slip an extra loaf 
into his own cart as he called out the numbers 
in German to the baker, who, so full of admira- 
tion was he on account of his pupil’s progress, 
never noticed the Frenchman’s sleight-of-hand? 
That purloined loaf, and others too, went under 
the straw of Du ‘Tartre’s bed, serving him as a 
pillow until the dawn of the great day of depar- 
ture. Meanwhile he continued his study of the 
map, noting that their prospective route was by 
way of Wurzburg, Ochsenfurt, Rothenburg, and 
Ulm. Then a suspicious adjutant stopped all 
further visits by taking him off bread fatigue 
duty. All that Du Tartre had further been able 
to note was this—that from Ulm it would be 
necessary to branch off to the south-west, in 
order to avoid the Friedrichshafen aviation 
centre, and reach the Rhine, which he concluded 
would have to be swum across, above the Lake 
of Constance. 

Nothing daunted, Prieur and Du Tartre con- 
tinued to get together what they considered 
necessary for their journey. By degrees they 
purchased from old Mother Bérsch a roll of paper, 
two balls of string, two packets of cocoa, an 
electric pocket-lamp, an automatic mat ch-box, 
a French and German conversation-book adorned 
with a small map of Southern Germany, a pocket- 
compass, and even two haversacks, which they 
obtained, with the aid of a German licutenant 
anxious to show off as an interpreter, on the 
plea that they wanted something to put their 
dirty linen in. In order not to excite suspicion, 
these and other things were purchased at Mother 
Borsch’s stall one by one. 

They decided to travel on foot, walking at 
night and sleeping during the day in woods and 
isolated barns. But at all costs it was necessary 
to procure civilian clothes. ‘This was a difficult 
proposition and gave them considerable anxiety. 
‘They wanted to obtain a dress resembling that 
of the auxiliaries who were constantly passing 
from one camp to another, in order to reinforce 
the Landsturm and superintend the men on 
fatigue duty. The majority of these men wore 
cloth caps, capes, knee-breeches, and puttees— 
in short, the dress of a tourist. 

The caps they easily procured from men in 
the camp, while two Savoyards—mounted 
infantrymen—gladly gave them their puttees. 
The difficulty now was to procure nding-breeches. 
They puzzled their brains and exercised their 
wits, but to no purpose. Then there arrived at 
the camp a prisoner with no more clothing than 
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a pair of pants hidden under a heavy dragoon’s 
mantle. ‘They quickly made friends with him, 
explained their scheme, and sugested that he 
should ask permission of the commandant to 
se clothing from Mother Borsch, which 
was granted. ‘Ihey procured from her 
two pairs of corduroy trousers, which a comrade, 
a tailor by trade, transformed into riding- 
breeches. From a hospital orderly they secured 
two cloaks of the pattern udopted by the 
auxiliaries on the plea that they wanted them to 
sleep in. 

When all these preparations were complete— 
wotk which had taken many weary and anxious 
weeks— Prieur and Du Tartre carefully noted the 
times at which the sentries were relieved, and 
made a study of the auxiliaries. ‘They noted the 
length of the latter’s strides and their usual guit, 
in order to be able to imitate them. Out of the 
whole of these observations they formed, in their 
mind’s eve, an average type, which they decided 
to take as a model. 

At last the fateful day arrived—a Sunday and 
AllSaints’ Day. I cannot do better than describe 
the escape in Du ‘Tartre’s own word 

“Night had come. In our room, 

The Fatal under the cones of ‘ight projected 

Night. through the vellow smoky atmo- 
sphere by the shades of two 
petroleum lamps. our comrades were playing 
cards or indulging in conversation. How hollow 
and drawn and tired their features looked under 
their short-cropped shining heads! Some were 
coughing awfully. Many of them would never 
see France again. Yes, Prieur was nght. Com- 
paring one place with another, better die any- 
where than here. 

“The minutes dragged on. At last the bell 
sounded for evening service. ‘The moment had 
come. Silently a few hands clasped ours. 
Friends gave us letters and messages for dear 
ones at home and wished us luck. We got up 
from our straw beds and followed the others at 
a short distance, hiding our knapsacks under 
our cloaks. Our luck was in, for the sky was 
very cloudy. 

“We stopped near a fountain in the middle 
of the road, not far from the main entrance to 
the camp. Quite near, an ambulance-van was 
put every evening under a pent-house, forming 
a sort of screen, of which we had decided to take 
advantage. 

“T stayed by the van while Prieur strolled 
towards the exit calmly smoking a cigarette. 
I saw him momentarily pause near one of the 
doorposts and my heart began to beat. The 
two sentries passed and passed again on the 
other side of the barbed wire, which shone in the 


a 


light of an electric lamp. Then I lost sight of 
my companion as he disappeared from view. 

“ Although it seemed ages, he was back again 
in a few moments, and it was a relief when he 
whispered: ‘ The road is clear. Quick !’ 

“We buckled on our knapsacks. Within the 
shadow of the van we threw our cloaks over our 
shoulders and covered our heads with the hoods. 

“© Excellent !? whispered Prieur, as he in- 
spected me. 

“© Ready!’ 

“Side by side and in step we left the shelter. 
We passed near the fountain again. At that 
moment the clouds parted and a ray of moon- 
light lit us up. ‘Then we caught sight of the 
sentries, and we both stopped. Prieur was the 
first to gain his composure, and quictly whispered 
to me: ‘Come on!’ 

“A few more steps and the avenue was before 
us—the free, muddy avenue, shining in the light 
of the moon. On the way of the rounds which 
skirted the enclosure to the camp the sentries 
were moving away to right and lett. 

“ We had crossed the threshold ! 

“Tn the light of the moon the long shadows 
of our cloaks and hoods were cast on the roadway, 
We could hear the splashing of the sentries’ 
boots in the mud. We knew that very soon 
they would be turning round. I was momen- 
tarily seized with a desperate desire to profit by 
the few remaining seconds and flee at the top 
of my speed. But Prieur by my side was 
striding on with heavy step, balancing the heavy 
knapsack. : 

“ Now the sentries had turned round. There 
was a momentary silence, and then the sound 
of their steps grew nearer. ‘They must then 
have been able to see us quite distinctly, a dark 
couple in the centre of the roadway. Were they 
going to shout ‘ Halt’? Would they bring their 
rifles to their shoulders ? 

“ At that very moment my knapsack slipped 
down to my knees. I had the impression of 
struggling against a strong current which was 
trying to render me powerless. ‘Iwo bottles 
in my knapsack, knocking against each other, 
tinkled slightly. That tinkling seemed to fill 
the night with the peals of an alarm-bell. 

“Prieur turned a little towards me and 
mimicked the gestures of a man discussing with 
his mate, and I believe I did the same. Anyway, 
the sentries once more met, and we could hear 
them exchanging a few words. What a desire 
I had to turn round and look at them! Had 
they taken us for peaceful auxiliaries on their 
way back to their cantonment ? 

“ Before us I could clearly see the bluish 
outline of the clump of pines where for many 
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“ We buckled on our knapeacks, Within the shadow of the van we threw our c’oaks over our shoulders and covered 
our heads with the hoods.” 


days past we had decided we would take breath. 
But I felt that I should never be able to reach 
it. Wasn’t that a shout behind us ? 

“We marched on, but the wood seemed as 
far offasever. In spite of myself, and supporting 
my knapsack with both hands, I hurried forward. 
My companion tried to hold me, back by my 
cloak. Then terror seized him also and impelled 


him forward. It was at a quick run, panting, 
and our ears filled with the noise of the throbbing 
of our hearts, that, thoroughly exhausted, we 
reached the outskirts of the pine-wood. 1a 
could not move a step farther. We simply et 
ourselves fall into the ditch, side by side. 4 

“We were free! We had successfully escape 
from the accursed camp.” 


' For the thrilling adventures that followed, see next month’s instalment.] 
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WHEN THE DAM 
BURST. 


By 
ERNEST BERNARD 
TATNELL. 


An engineer's night of terror in the Argentine. 

He relates his vivid experiences during a 

“Santa Rosa," or South American monsoon, 

which, bursting with dramatic suddenness, 

swept away the great harbour works upon 
which he was engaged. 


Eee HAT night the Rio de la Plata 
| was dark and the moon obscured 
by heavy clouds. Earlier in the 
evening some rain fell, but nothing 
of importance occurred to herald 
the approach of the “‘ Santa Rosa”; nothing 
to wam one that within a short time the 
ereat harbour works of the “ Obras del Nuevo 
Puerto de la Capital,” where I was engaged 
as an electrical engineer, would lie smashed 
and ruined beneath a waste of heaving 
waters—the last word in desolation. 

All day my engines had been running, and 
the peons in my charge had started on the 
night-shift with a will and determination 
that was encouraging to behold. ‘They had 
been promised a small rise on the morrow, 
ignorant of the. fact that on this occasion there 
Was to be no “to-morrow ” so far as many of 
us were concerned. 

“The wind’s rising,” said Kennedy. my friend 
and workmate. ‘It’s steadily gaining power.” 

To me, who knew what a tropical monsoon 
was like, the noise outside certainly seemed 
ominous. I had not been long on the Rio de 
la Plata, but I had spent some time in the Uru- 
suayan marble port, fifty miles across the river, 
and had witnessed something of the terrors 
of the “Santa Rosa.”- No one, however, ima- 
gined for a moment .that on this occasion we 


“*We shall be blown over when we leave the shelter of the power- 
house,’ he shouted, above the roar of the storm.” 


were in for # yele that would rend sheet-iron 
like tin and break concrete walls like cardboard. 

As already stated, I was in charge of the 
night-shift, and the duty of Kennedy and myself 
was to see that the engines, dynamos, -and 
cables conveying power to different parts of 
the vard were kept running and maintained in 
good order. ‘he view from the power-house 
commanded a large stretch of ground, on which 
were the workmen’s huts and store buildings. 
Over two thousand men were employed in the 
dockyard and store-building, this latter being 
situated in the Calle San Martin, a busy street 
running at right angles to the river. 
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“Smashed and ruined beneath a waste of heaving waters.” 


As Kennedy had said, it was a wild nicht. 
the wind blowing in thunderous gusts. In 
one of the lulls I heard some loose wires on 
the gantry—a light railway built on piles and 
supported by steel girders—heatiny u weird 
tattoo. 

“T believe the cable along the gantry has 
blown off the line,” said Kennedy. * Don't 
you think one of us had better take a few hands 
and see about fixing it ?” 

“T will get someone,” 
and look over it.” 

My intention was to find Pedro Domingo 
and take him with me to fix the cable. Domingo 
was a peon, a good workman who was always 
pleased to assist me. Leaving the power-house. 
I walked along the approach to the gantry in 
search of my man. The night was very dark, 
and I found the wind so strong that I could hardly 
keep my feet. Pedro was at work. and [ shouted 
across to him that I wanted him to come with 
me to look at the gantry. To my surprise he 
seemed taken aback at the request. and at first 
flatly refused. 

“We shall be blown over when we leave the 
shelter of the power-house,” he shouted. above 
the roar of the storm. 

“Nonsense, man!” I yelled back. “We 
can cling to the train-rail if there’s any fear 
of that.” 

At last, after much persuasion. I got him to 
accompany me. 

Once fairly on the line. which was used for 
a light goods service, I looked up at the heavens. 
The night had turned inky black, blotting out 
the Southern Cross, and it was difficult to see 
anything at all. I could barely detect the out- 
line of the great semicircular dam that held 
back the seething waters. Beyond it the waves 
were meeting confusedly and breaking into 
spouts of angry foam. I looked between the 
sleepers at the thick, oily-looking mud below, 


I replied. and so 
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and clung to the 
train-rail as to life 
itself. Together we 
fought our way, 
foot. by foot, -in 
the teeth of the 
wind, until we 
reached the cable. 
Clambering down, 
I was relieved to 
find that it was 
undamaged-to-any 
great extent, and 
clear of the line. 
The red lights of 
a goods train were 
dimly discernible in the distance as we commenced ~ 
to return. 

Some little time afterwards. as Kennedy and 
I were discussing the gale in the power-house, 
the screech of a ship's siren rent the air. In- 
stantly it was answered by another, and yet 
another, until all the vessels in the harbour were 
sending out the warning signal. Ship called 
to ship, and presently one of our own sirens 
joined in the general din. until it seemed as if 
pandemonium had been let loose. 

Kennedy looked at me with a puzzled expres- 
sion on his face. ‘ They must be warning one 
another against collision in the harbour,” he 
said. “I expect the rising water is breaking 


_ their hawsers.” 


“Let’s see whether we can distinguish any- 
thing from the window,” I replied, and moved 
across to it. 

Peering out, we could distinctly see the bril- 
liant glare of the electric kemps on the big store 
building in Calle San Martin, looking like an | 
oasis of light in a desert of darkness. Suddenly, 
as we were gazing at it. the lights of the store 
went out. The ensuing blackness was intense. 

“Hold tight!” shouted Kennedy. “ Look 
out! It’s coming!” ‘ 

I knew what he meant. It was the “ Santa 
Rosa,” the dreaded South American monsoon 
that sweeps everything before it and leaves 
death and destruction in its track. As Kennedy 
spoke a mighty rushing wind struck the power- 
house, which seemed to rock to its very founda- 
tions. The windows were shattered. into a 
thousand fragments. We barely escaped these 
flying missiles as we sought shelter beside the 
strong walls, clinging to any available support. 
Fortunately our powerful lights remained burn- 
ing. for which we were thankful. I could just 


.discerm men moving about down by the work- 


men’s huts. As for the huts, they had e’ther 
been flattened out or bodily uprooted. Some 


were lying on their 
sides, others had 
been turned com- 
pletely upside 
down, and still 
others had been 
hurled here and 
there like bundles of hay. Smashed timber, 
planks, furniture, and stores were strewn about 
in every direction. Between the shrill shrieks 
of the wind and the crash of falling timber we 
heard the shouts and cries of the terrified 
workmen, as they darted from their tumbling 
dwellings. I was simply staggered at the awful 
and dramatic suddenness of the disaster. 

Before I fully reel'zed what had happened 
something broke behind me and fell down with 
acrash, What was it? Was the power-house 
to share the fate of the huts? A thousand 
thoughts passed through my brain, when a 
shout from Kennedy brought me to my senses. 

“Look, man!” he yelled; “there's a train 
on the gantry !”” 

Following his pointing finger, I looked out 
into the darkness, and to my surprise saw the 
dim light of a goods train. It was approaching 
aport of the gantry where there was an awkward 
bnd. Surely, I thought, the driver must be mad 
to venture across that dangerous track on such 
anight as this? But he came on. We watched 
intently until the train reached the turn, where 
she would be broadside-on to the terrible yale. 


* At last it toppl d bodily over into the mud beneath.” 
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Yard by yard the gallant little 
engine fought her way forward until 
she began to negotiate the curve 
Would she do it? We held our 
breath as she began to creep around 
the bend. ‘Then the gale, as if 
determined not to be robbed of its victim, 
struck her full and square, making the trucks 
positively shudder. ‘Ihe train reeled, momen- 
tarily recovered itself, and then—horror of 
horrors !—rocked more and more violently until 
at last it toppled bodily over into the mud 
beneath. A 

It was a dreadful sight to witness, as we held 
on there for dear life, and we chafed at the 
thought that we could render the unfortunate 
men on the train no assistance. It would, how- 
ever, have been sheer madness for us to attempt 
to let go our hold and go out to the wreck. All 
we could do was to listen with numbed senses 
to the constant uproar outside—the howl of the 
wind, the screech of the sirens, and the crashing 
of the water against the dam. ‘Then, all of a 
sudden, the wind began to drop. Every minute 
it grew less fierce, and we breathed a sigh of relief. 
All this time we had been alone, for the peons 
had sought shelter in the lowest recesses of the 
building, but now I felt someone touch me on 
the arm. It was Pedro Domingo. 

“The others have left for the mainland,” 
he said. “I think the dam is giving way. 
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because it is very wet all round the building. 
Come and see for yourselves ! ” 

This information was startling in the extreme. 
If the dam failed to hold, then it would be good- 
bye to the power-house, and the whole of the 
vast harbour works would be flooded, if not 
destreyed outright. We hastened outside, and 
although it was still very dark and we could 
only see a short distance ahead, it was clear 
that all was not well with the dam. We were 
soon up to our ankles in mud and water, and 
the flood seemed to be steadily deepening. ‘The 
monsoon had been bad enough, but a far worse 
horror now faced us. ‘The dam was but a few 
hundred yards behind us, and if it burst, and 
we were caught in the vast volume of water 
that would be released, nothing on earth could 
save us. Would it hold until we reached higher 
ground? ‘That was our one thought as we 
hastened away from the power-housc. 

By choosing our path and taking all available 
shelter from the wind and the flying bits of 
wreckage we rapidly began to overhaul the 
other fugitives. Pressing forward as fast as 
the uneven ground would allow, we gradually 
reached higher ground and began to breathe 
more freely. Hardly had we reached a position 
of safety, however, than a mighty crash rent 
the air and a large torrent- of water poured 
down the ruined yard with amazing rapidity. 
‘The dam had burst ! 

Though we had miraculously escaped the 
first onslaught of that vast inrush of water we 
were by no means out of danger. Each succeed- 
ing second meant that the breach would be 
larger, and the whole harbour and the surrounding 
country would be flooded.: ‘There. was nothing 
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left but to run for it as we had never run betore. 
Fortunately the wind had fallen considerably, 
and we dashed forward through the water, 
heading for the higher mainland. It was a mad 
race against death in the darkness of the night, 
our floundering progress being punctuated by 
the roaring of the waters and the cries of the 
terrified peons. At last, breathless and exhausted, 
we gained the plateau. We were saved! The 
place was crowded with excited workmen, but 
many were. missing, for the loss of life had been 
considerable. 

We remained in this haven of refuge until 
morning dawned. If anything, the light was 
worse than the darkness, for it revealed a picture 
of dreadful desolation—a water-logged, wave- 
swept landscape dotted with homeless people 
and the wreckage of a great enterprise. The 
damage was terrible to behold. The great 
harbour, once the pride of the place, was par- 
tially under water, with all the buildings in 
ruins.: Never shall I forget the miseries of 
that day! We made our way to an hotel, 
where we had a good meal, and obtained a copy 
of the Buenos Aires Herald. The newspaper 
contained two items of news that greatly influ- 
enced my future. The first was to the efiect 
that a state of war existed as from August 4th 
between Great Britain and Germany, and the 
other item was the announcement of the sailing 
of the liner Andes to Europe. I felt I was wanted 
at home and, hastening to the shipping office, 
booked my passage, determined to “do my 
bit” ‘in the Great War. The harbour works, 
I believe, have-since been put in order again, 
but to my dying day I shall never forget the 
horrors of that awful night. 


ALMOST A TRAGEDY. 
By B. R. LEATHERBARROW. 


How a man’s forgetfulness to perform a trivial act nearly resulted in the tragic deaths of his 


family and friends. 


“TI was in Australia at the time,” writes the Author, “and know the facts 
to be perfectly true, being the ‘other person’ mentioned. 


I have deemed it advisable to use 


fictitious names.”” 


WHETHER it was all due to chance, luck, or 
Providence I will not pretend to say, but that 
the affair nearly resulted in a terrible tragedy 
there isno denying. As it was it was only 
a matter of seconds that saved the situation and 
the lives of several persons. 

The incident happened in Australia early in 
June, 19—, at the Yarrego cattle-station. There 
was nothing to distinguish the station from any 
other of its size—about three hundred thousand 
acres—and it had been in the family for years. 
Mr. Thomas Fraser, a well-built man, toughened 
by a life in the bush, was the owner. Living 


with him were his wife, one son of twenty-two, 
and two daughters. aged eighteen and fifteen 
respectively. The nearest neighbours of their 
own standing were a good distance away. but 
they were not lonely. The majority of the 
station-hands lived in huts near the homestead, 
and there were two or three women employed as 
cooks and maids. 

Both the squatter and his son took a keen 
interest in cattle. and had quite recently imported 
some good stock from England which claimed a 
great part of their attention. Five or six head 
of the new cattle were quartered at the head 


station, or near the homestead, and the remainder, 
about three in number, at some stockyards three 
miles away. which were in charge of a manager. 
Soon after the arrival of the new cattle at 
the outlying yards a number of dingoes, or wild 
dogs, made their appearance. As the frost was 
more severe than usual that winter, the manager 
knew that the dingoes would yet venturesome if 
food became at all scarce. There was not much 
actual risk to the new cattle. because they were 
housed every night and precautions were taken 
for their safety; but they were nervous and 
quick to scent danger, and the manager knew 
that the dingoes could scare them badly by 
simply prowling round the sheds at night. One 
night, when the beasts were very restless, the 
manager rode over to the homestead to see 
whether Mr. Fraser could suggest some means 
for driving the dingoes away. After listening 
to what his man 
had to say Fraser 
promised to come 
over some time dur- 
ing the evening. 
Hardly had 
the manager - 
taken his depar- 
ture than. Mrs. 
Fraser reminded 
her husband that 
she was expect- 
ing company 
that evening. 
The neighbour- 
ing squatter and 
his wife and 
daughter had sent 
word to say they 
would spend the 
night with them, and 
so break their jour- 
ney to the railway. 
She accordingly 
ordered dinner for 
seven o'clock. So 
that they could have 
fresh meat for 
dinner, Fraser gave 
instructions for a 
beast to be brought 
in and killed, and 
it was arranged that 
his son Harry should 
rut off a joint from 
the carcass for the 
cook. Fraser did not 
think much about the 
dinner ; as a matter 
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of fact it would not have worried him in the 
least if his appointment with his manager at 
the stockyards had caused him to miss the 
feast. “ 

At the moment he was thinking about the 
dingoes, and decided that the best way of getting 
rid of them was to poison them. About five 
o'clock, after attending to some other matters, 
he went to the workshop to get a bottle containing 
poison crystals. He then proceeded to the 
slaughter-yard, and after cutting off a fair-sized 
piece of meat from the freshly-killed animal 
returned with it to the kitchen. There was no 
one about at the time, and he proceeded to 
impregnate the meat with the poisoned crystals. 
When he had finished he found the piece was 
larger than he needed, so he cut it in two. One 
of these portions he chopped up again into three 
or four parts, which he threw into a sugar-bag. 
He then left the kitchen to strap 
the bag to the saddle of his horse, 
intending to return _ presently 
and destroy the other piece of 
poisoned flesh. 


“Leaping into the saddle, he threw the bag to the ground and galloped of.” 
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As Fraser was in the act of strapping the bag 
to the saddle his son Harry and one of the 
stuckmen rode up. They informed him that 
some cattle were bogged in a creek about a mile 
away. Fraser told them that the cattle must 
be rescued as soon as possible, and instructed 
Harry to accompany the stockman. The two 
departed, and Fraser continued his packing, 
after which he jumped into the saddle and rode 
olf to the outlying yards. 

After Harry had obtained the necessary ropes 

for hauling the cattle out, and saddled up 
another horse, he remembered that it had been 
arranged for him to cut off a piece of meat from 
the carcass for the cook. As he rode past the 
kitchen he called to her to get another of the 
hands to do it, as he had to leave at once to 
rescue some animals at the creck. Neither 
Harry nor the cook knew what Fraser had been 
doing, and seeing the joint of meat on the 
kitchen-table the cook replied that it was all 
right, Mr. Fraser had cut off the meat. She 
was not altogether pleased with the look of the 
meat, and grumbled to herself about the 
stupidity of men in cutting up joints for the 
oven. “ 
Harry had just tured away to join the stock- 
man when the expected visitors drove up. After 
greeting them and saying that he would be 
back in time for dinner, the young man went 
off to the creek. The work there did not take 
long, and the pair soon returned to the home 
stead, where Harry put up his horse. fed it, and 
went to the house to change for dinner. This 
accomplished, he spent the remaining time before 
the meal in exchanging news with his friends and 
discussing items of general interest. 

Mrs. Fraser was not greatly surprised at the 
non-ap pearance of her husband. She knew he 
had gone over to sce about the new cattle at 
the outlying yards and that he would probably 
not be back till eight o’clock. Nevertheless 
she decided to delay the dinner for five minutes ; 
if he did not turn up by then they could take it 
for granted that he was not coming. Little 
did she dream what that five minutes’ delay 
meant, not only to herself and her family, but 
also to her friends ! 

Long ere this Fraser had reached the outlying 
yards and, with his manager, inspected the new 
cattle and talked over other matters. Fraser 
mentioned that his wife had company coming, 
but that he should stay with the manager and 
take supper before returning home. 
minutes before seven he went to fetch the poi- 
soned bait, and as he was unstrapping the bag 
he suddenly remembered the poisoned piece 
of meat he had left on the kitchen table. A 


A few . 
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thousand thoughts flashed across his mind. 
Would the cook think the meat was intended 
for dinner ?~ If she had done so, and had cooked 
it, it would mean almost instant death to anyone 
who partook of it, for the poison was very strong. 
Wildly Fraser pulled out his watch. It was 
three or four minutes to seven—and dinner 
was at seven! 2 

Leaping into the saddle, he threw the bag 
to the ground, shouting to his manager as he 
did so: ‘There's the bait—poisoned meat.” 
Then, without a word of explanation, he galloped 
off in the direction of his home.. ‘Ihe manager 
stood petrified, failing to understand the reason 
for this sudden action. 

In a few minutes Fraser was out of sight. 
riding like a man possessed. He spared neither 
whip nor spur in that mad gallop back to the 
homestead. Over the rolling plains he flew like 
the wind, tormented by the awful thought that 
he might be too late to save his wife, children, 
and friends from:a terrible fate: On, on he rode, 
as he had never ridden before, urging his horse 
to its utmost eforts. 

Across the paddocks they dashed ‘in the 
gathering gloom, heedless of all - obstacles. 
Like an apparition they flew past startled 
cattle, who stampeded in afiright out of their 
way, and presently—though it seemed like hours 
to Fraser—the homestead hove in sight. Never 
had Fraser covered that familiar ground so 
quickly, never had his horse travelled so fast. 
Although it was the Australian winter the 
faithful creature was in a bath of perspiration. 

Fraser knew it was now some minutes past 
seven, and that the dinner had been ordered 
for seven o'clock. At that very moment, he 
told himself. his wife and children and friends 
might be eating the meat he had_ poisoned 
and so carelessly left lying about. The thought 
almost turned his brain. 

Presently the anxious rider could see the lights 
in the house, and those within were startled 
by the sounds of the hoof-beats of a madly- 
galloping horse. It was ten minutes past seven ; 
Harry had just finished carving, and the maid 
was in the very act of passing the plates round 
to the guests. As it was now dark, Harry got 
up and walked out on to the veranda to see who 
the rider might be, while the company listened 
and waited politely for his return before commen- 
cing. ‘The horse galloped right up to the veranda 
steps, and even before it had fully pulled up 
Harry saw that its rider had vaulted off its 
back and was leaping up on to the veranda. 
The young man, startled, was just about to 
demand the reason for this headlong intrusion 
when he recognized the new-comer as his father, 


Before he could utter a word Fraser dashed 
breathlessly past him into the dining-room. 
Everyone looked up in astonishment at his 


jntrusion when he recognized the new-comer as his father. 
starting eyes and haggard face. They had 
barely recognized him before he rapped out, 


** Has anyone eaten any meat ? ” 

They looked at one another in surprise. but 
Mrs. Fraser replied: ‘‘ No, we haven't started 
yet.” 

“ «Then don’t,” returned her .husband, and 
sank limply into a chair. 7 
It was not long before Fraser recovered his 


“The young man. startled, wa: just about to demand the reason for this 
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composure, and without any apparent trace of 
emotion—though his real feel ngs can be ima- 
gined—quietly suggested that they should 
not have meat for dinner. He’ thought it best 
not to explain why, nor suggest anything which 
might lead to a suspicion of the calamity which 
had been so fortunately frustrated. All being 
agreeable and not wishing to press the point 
(although firmly convinced in their own minds 
that something extraordinary had happened to 
cause such a request), a substitute was found 
and the deadly. meat taken to a place of safety. 
Fraser made a gallant attempt to appear at his 
ease, and was so far successful that the remainder 
of the evening passed qu te pleasantly, to out- 
ward appearances, but he was not sorry when 
bedtime came. 
Later, Fraser explained to his horrified wife 
reason for his strange conduct. She was 
much distressed at first when she realized the 
narrow escape they had all had, but they decided 


the 


there was no necessity to make any further 
disclosure of the secret. So. except for taking 
one other person into their confidence, the matter 
rested there, and beyond these three nobody 
knew the full facts of the incident which almost 
resulted in a tragedy. 


A photogr ph of the German maine suak by a French fishing smack. taken a-week befare the action. 


BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND 


THE DEEP. 


By C. J. B. BRANDRETH, 


a 


F.R.G.S, 


° [lustrated by W. E. Wig full 


The narrative of an exciting sea fight between an armed French fishing-smack and a German 


submarine. 


Although the smack carried a single small gun, not nearly. sa powerful as either 


of ‘he two mounted on the submarine, she put up a gallant fight and sank her enemy. Then, 


badly battered, she herself disappeared below the surface. 


For that.heroic deed she fishermen 


were presented with a reward of one thousand pounds collected by the French Press. 


GED gNE afternoon early in March, 1917. 


i ber of smacks from the Sables 
, a num! 

(a) 

te (~~ 


d'Olonne—a fishing port on the 
We es) Vendée coast—were cruising several 
=~ miles to the north-west of the island 
of Re when an alarming event occurred. A sub- 
marine bobbed up suddenly almost under the 
keel of the Marie-Louise smack. tearing away 
the nets and nearly capsizing her. . Before the 
crew could recover from their surprise, engaged 
as they were in getting their boat under control, 
a gun was trained upon the smack, a shot was 
sent across her bows, and the commander of the 
submarine, speaking through a megaphone, 
ordered the fishermen to get into the small boat 
and take all their provisions with them, as the 
submarine was about to sink the vessel. 

The crew hastily obeyed, but with anger in 
their hearts, for they had a splendid “ catch ” 
on board. They were ordered to bring a basket 
of fish over to the submarine. As they came 


alongside, in their small boat, the German com- 
mander. said, in quite excellent French, : ‘ ‘Sorry, 
but it is war. Have you got any white wine-in 
the boat ?” 

The smack-master regretfully handed up a 
demijohn three-quarters full of the light tart 
wine of the Charente country, which is the 
common drink in. 

“ Thank you,” said ‘the German commander, 
as he took the wine. “Sorry I haven't - -any- 
thing to offer4ou insexchange, but it will be my 
turn to stand treat: next.time.” 

With this ill-timed. joke, and having taken the 
name and number of.the. smack,-a second shot 
was sent into the Marie-Louise below the water- 
line, and in a few minutes she sank. The same 
process was repeated with. three other smacks, 
after the .crews had been.made to deliver over 
their supply of white-wiaer The fourth smack 
was left to rescue . cked fishermen and 
convey them back to port, and a few minutes 


fet 


"Thank you. 
Val, x —9. 
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later the German submarine 
disappeared below the surface. 
The next day the submarine 
appeared off the Isle of Yeu, 
and, after relieving them of 
their supply of liquor, sank 
five more smacks, always with 
the same grim joke about 
“ standing treat next time.” 
At the end of a week 
nineteen fishing-vessels had 
been sunk, and the fishing 
population along the coast 
were in a state of consterna- 
tion. Sometimes, as in the 
ease of the Marie-Louise, the 
crew were given time to get 
into their small boats; but 
in most instances, especially 
if the submarine was a | ttle 
way off, a shot was fired into 


said the German commander, as he took the wine, 
be my turn to stand treat next time. 
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the smack without warning and the men had 
to escape as best they could 


Inured as they were to the dangers of the 
deep, the fisher-folks refused to risk their vessels 
unger such conditions, and ie end of the 
first fortnight in March very few of the fishing- * 
smacks put to sea. 

Such was the state of affairs when, on March 
16th, at six in the evening. the urmed fishing- 


smack the HHyacinthe-Yvonne |eit the port of 
Les Sables d’Olonne—wh plue, by the way, 
contains the finest bathing wh in France—to 
seek for the submarine. 

the Hyacinthe- Yvonne was one of those small 
coasting vessels known in French naval parlance 
as a * Dundee,” from the fact that this special 
type of fishing-smack originally hailed from the 
Scottish port. She straight-stemmed 
counter-sterned yawl-rigged smack—that is to 
say, her sails were spread over two masts, thus 
making the volume of canvas casier to handle 
in the rough weather and high winds so often 
met with off the French Atlantic coast. ‘The 
“ Dundee ” is a flush-decked vessel, but with a 
large covered well amidships, in which the fish is 
kept alive until port is reeched. 

Ihe Hvyacinihe- liad a forty-seven- 
millimctre cannon, mounted on a swivel with an 
armoured protecting plate for 
the gunner, just forward of the 
mainmast, but hidden from 
view by a mass of rolled 
canvas and piled fishing-nets. 
the vessel 
Cuisiat, a 


was a 


VONKE 


master of 
Hyvacinthe 


the 
was 
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cool-headed man, who in the early part of 
the war, as a sergeant in a French colonial 
Tegiment (which corresponds to the British 
Marines), had taken part in most of the furious 
battles in the Argonne, and more especially 
in the fighting round about Eparges. His master- 
gunner was Fusilier Lawrence Vichon, an ex- 
gunner from the Charlemagne battleship,. who 
had been through the Dardanelles job and had 
narrowly escaped with his life. The other 
members of the crew, four in number, were George 
Butaud, Augustus Moneron, Jean Philibert. and 
George Petitot, who had been fishermen since 
they were able to toddle, and all of whom had 
served in Flanders during the earlier part of the 
war. As Cuisiat himself put it : ‘I felt pretty sure 
of results with such a nice little family-party.” 
Encouraged, no doubt, by the presence of the 
armed smack four other fishing-vessels decided 
to put to sea under the convoy of the Hyacinthe- 
Yvonne. After sailing with the wind all night 
the little fleet heard the distant sounds of 
cannonading at daybreak on March 17th. and, 
as it afterwards turned out, the submar:ne had 
sunk a British 
tramp-steamer, 
laden with coal for 
La Pallice, about 
ten miles from the 
position in which 
the fishing ficet 
then found itself. 
The vessels 
‘cruised about. all 
that day and the 
following night, 
with their nets 
out, but had not 
taken much in the 
way of a “catch.” 
They _ therefore 
headed for the 
famous fishing- 
ground twenty-five 
miles west-north- 
west from Bualeine 
Point, Isle of R¢. 
and reached thcir 
rendezvous in the 
early hours of 
March 18th, some 
thirty-four hours 
after leaving Les 
Sables. The 
vessels were now 
some little dis- 
tance apart from 
cach other, all 
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fishing with the exception of the Hyacinthe- 
Yvonne, which kept @ sharp look-out. The sea 
in this part is frequently rough and the waves 
run high. This is owing to the existence close 
by of a submarine plateau or bank, which 
is known as the Rochebonne Bank. It rises 
abruptly from the bottom of the sea, at a depth 
of fifty fathoms, to-within a few fathoms of the 
surface, forming a submerged, narrow. precipitous, 
rocky hill several miles in length. The waves 
pass over this bank with great fury, and mariners 
consider the Rochebonne Plateau as one of the 
most dangerous oft the west coast of France. 
‘Though at the time of the event here described 
the cquinoctial gales were close at hand, the sea 
on the morning cf March 18th was calm, and 
there was little wind. 

At eleven a.m. the JHyacinthe-Yvonne was 
drifting some six miles from the Rochebonne 
Bank, heading towards the 
north-north-wesi, About 
half a mile to leeward on 
the starboard bow was 
the fishing-smack Pierre- 
Emile, and in the same 
direction, but a mile or 
more astern of the armed 
smack, was the smack 

elite Desivée. All three 
smacks had their heads 
turned towards the 


2 ae 
“A few seconds later came the report of the gun, and a shot fell into the water some 
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north-north-west. Two other vessels were fishing 
@ considerable distance to the south-south-east, 
quite out of hailing distance. 

Cuisiat was at the helm, smoking his pipe, 
when there suddenly emerged on the starboard 
bow, about 4 quarter of a mile ahead of the 
Hyacinthe-Yvonne, the long black shape o. a 
submanine. Cuisiat did not immediately see the 
vessel, as the rigging concealed her from his view ; 
but Butaud, who was on the poop, at once sighted 
the submarine and gave the alarm. ‘lhe sub- 
marine, as soon as she emerged, began to ‘move 
towards the south-west, making straight for the 
prow of the Hyacinthe-Yvonnie. At the same 
time the plates were unclamped, and two men 
appeared on the bridge, whilst a hundred-milli- 
metre gun was trained from the blockhouse 
directly on the armed smack. A few seconds 
later came the repurt of the gun, and a shot fell 
into the water some thirty feet short of the 
Hyacinthe-Yvoure. Vichon, the gunner, was 
below when Butaud gave the signal, but in a 
trice he was on deck, and began at once to dis- 
engage his fort y-seven-millimetre gun from under 
the canvas and nets where it washidden. In 
this he was assisted by Butaud, whilst the smack- 
master, lashing the helm in such a way as to 
prevent the vessel from yawing, hauled in his 
sheets so as to sail her close to the wind, and thus 
ensure the greatest possible stab‘l-ty. All this 
had taken up three or four minutes, by which 
time Vichon, with the assistance of Butaud, had 
disencumbered the gun, whilst the other members 
of the crew were hurrying up munitions from 
below. At the very moment that Cuisiat jumped 
forward to the assistance of the two men at the 
gun a second shot from the submarine hit the 
cutter on the starboard bow near the stem, close 
to the water-line, making a rent through which 
the water began to rush to such an extent that 


thirty feet sbort of the ‘ Hyecinthe-Yvonne,’” 
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it was necessary to send two of the crew, Philibert 
and Moneron, below to try to stop the leak with 
mattresses. At the same instant Vichon, having 
taken careful aim, fired his’ first shot, which 
knocked away the submarine’s flagstaff, but 
otherwise did little apparent damage. The shot 
from the smack, however, seemed to surprise 
the men on the submarine, for she stoy ped her 
engines and continued to run in her rating for a 
few minutes, steering so,as to get to the stern of 
the smack and thus avoid her shots. It is perhaps 
hardly necessary to explain that a gun mounted 
forward on a fishing smack cannot be fired astern, 
owing to the obstruction of the mast and rigging. 

A third shot from the submarine hit the 
smack’s mainmast about six feet from the deck, 
tearing away the rigging and causing the mast to 
split and bend over to port, giving the smack a 
bad list and making it difficult to fire the gun with 
accuracy. The moment was a critical one, for 
if the submarine succeeded in getting to the 
stern of the smack she would be able to sink the” 
Frenchman in another five minutes, there being 
no possibility of firing the gun to stern. ° 

It was an occasion for coolness and clear- 
headedness, if ever there was one, and Cuisiat, 
the smack-master, showed that he possessed these 
qualities. He saw at a glance the enemy’s object, 
and running to the tiller he unlashed the rope 
and with all his might pushed the helm hard 
over, jibbing the smack violently round, at the 
risk of carrying away the damaged mast. The 
submarine had approached to within forty or 
fifty yards of the smack, and two of the crew 
fired magazine pistols at the helmsman. but 
happily without hitting him, all their shots 
burying themselves in the canvas and roping 
piled in the small boat on the stern deck. 

The changed position of the smack now enabled 
her to train her gun right on the submarine’s 
blockhouse, and the ef-ect of the manceuvre 
had been to right the vessel a little, though she 
was now much lower in the sea owing to the 
large quantity of water she had takenin. Vichon 
got a shot at close distance right into the centre 
of the submarine. It was evident that this shot 
had done serious damage from the fact that the 
men on deck immediately disappeared below, 
and the plates were hastily clamped down. whilst 
the submarine backed away from the smack. 
-\t a range of three hundred metres Vichon gave 
the submarine five other shots as rapidly as he 
could, every shot telling. The submarine came 
to a dead stop, and a loud and frantic cheer 
rose from the little crew of the Hyacinthe- 
Yvonne, for they could see that the enemy had 
been seriously damaged and that they had got 
the best of the fight. So excited were the men 
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"There she goes!” shouted Butaud. ‘See, her stern is going up. 


that they hardly noticed that their own smack 
was sinking fast. 

“Give her a parting shot, Vichon,” shouted 
Cuisiat : and the gunner, taking his time, fired 
two more shots into the body of the submarine, 
causing her to quiver and oscillate. 

“ There she goes!” shouted Butaud. “ See. 
her stern is going up. ‘The scoundrel will get no 
more white wine from us!” 


‘The scoundrel will get no more white win: from us!"” 


Another loud znd, this time, jeering and ironicat 
cheer from the fishermen saluted the submarine 
as she began to submerge, with her stern rising 
well out of the water. .\ few minutes later she 
had yone under. and almost immediately the sea 
was in a foam, something iike a muffled explosion 
being heard. The surface of the water was 


coated with a mass of oil for two hundred or’ 


three hundred vards around. It was then, and 
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then only, that Cuisiat.saw there was not.a minute 
to spare if they wished to save their ‘own. lives, 
for the smack was going under fast. é 
There was a heavy list to starboard, the prow 
of the smack was rapidly settling down, the 
waves were already running over:the bows, and 
in another ten or fifteen minutes at most the 
Hyacir the- Y vonne would sink like a stone. With- 
out loss of time the. small boat was got out. It 
was then discovered that a shot from the sub- 
marine hitd: burst open some of the planks. Two 
of the crew. rapidly nailed the planks together, 
the boat. was launched, though leaking badly, 
and the crew, collecting a few of their belongings, 
for there could be no thought of going below, 
jumped into the boat, which was rowed away 
from the immediate vicinity of the smack. A 
quarter of an-hour later, at a quarter to twelve, 
the’ men saw their stout little smack take a 
plunge and disappear in twenty fathoms of water. 
They remained silent, for their hearts were sad ; 
the loss of a boat is at all times a serious matter 
for the fishermen who own it. Cuisiat broke the 
silence by calling on the men to bail out the boat 
as fast as possible. The Pierre-Emile smack, 
which had watched the fight from a distance of 
half a mile or more, tacked about so as to come 
to the assistance of the wrecked men, and soon 
afterwards had them safe on board. The Petite 
Destyée afterwards approached and hailed the 
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the French fahing smack that sapk the German submarine--1 Aumual Fournier, who gave the Une 
Pounds Prize ; 2 Cuniat, the master of the smack ; 3 Vichoo, the master guaner, 


Pierre-Emi-e, informing them that she had just 
passed a small piece of wreckage. A hunt was 
made for this, and after a search of half an hour 
it was discovered. . It was the flat board.of an 
“embarkation plank ” used by submarines, but 
despite a close watch of several hours no dead 
bodies were recovered. It was not until.several 
days later that the bodies of five German sailors 
were washed ashore on the Isle of Ré. 

.. The fleet finished its fishing that day and sailed 
back to Sables d’Orlonne, which :they reached 
next morning to spread the glad news. 

Thus did six men in a small fishing smack, 
armed with a forty-seven-millimetre gun, success- 
fully do battle, under very unequal cond'tions. 
withan enemy submarine equipped w:th torpedoes 
and.twao one-hundred-millimetre guns. .An official 
inquiry. was held into the circumstances, and the 
story being fully corroborated by the evidence 
of all the witnesses in the fishing fleet, Cuisiat 
and his crew were mentioned in official despatches 
and granted military decorations for their valour. 
Some weeks later the committee entrusted with 
the distribution of a fund which had been col- 
lected by the Paris newspaper the Journal, for 
the purpose of rewarding acts of bravery at sea 
in connection with the war, decided to present 
the sum of twenty-five thousand francs (about 
one thousand pounds) to the master and crew of 
the Hyacinthe- Yvonne, 
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WHEN THE FUSES SPLUTTERED. 


By ROY NORTON, F.RGS. 


The writer of this story is a well-known American novelist, and herein describes what he terms 


his biggest ‘ thrill.” 


It concerns an exciting experience in a mine when he only escaped 


death by a matter of seconds. 


MEURING a long career of adventure 
I have had many exciting experi- 
ences, but my biggest “thrill” 
occurred in 1898. Up on the Big 
Divide of California I met a seasoned 
‘ old prospector, named Julian Beebe. and both 
being lonesome and “‘ busted,” joined forces and 
tried pocket-mining. We found a vein that 
looked promising and “threw a little gold” 
not much, but just enough to buy beans and 
bacon and dynamite to keep us yoing. 
I think we must have been rather a reckless, 
devil-may-care pair to begin with. ‘ Jules” 
used to crimp fulminate of mercury caps over a 


fuse with his teeth because he was too lazy to. 


use a knife: and he was always getting into 
fights. In an emergency, however. he could act. 
Otherwise T should have ended my promising 
young career in that year of 1808. 

We had our shaft down on the vertical for 
about forty feet, and were short of fuses, but 
confident that every round of blasts—or * shots,” 
as prospectors call them—would make us rich. 
Julian had just recovered from one of his fights 
and a fall over a low cliff, so I did the under- 
ground work that day while my partner calmly 
slept beneath the shade of a tree close by the 
mouth of the shaft. 

We had eight drill-holes in the “ face ”’—short 
ones, because in pocket-mining, when vou think 
you are near a “ crossing’ where gold is likely 
to be found, you don’t want to scatter it all over 
the shaft or drift. 

At four o’clock I bawled myself hoarse trying 
to get Julian to lower me a drink of water. 
When I got no response I climbed our rickety 
ladder, and found him lying ‘dead to the 
world” in the shade. I couldn't arouse him, 
try how I would. So I went back to my work, 
leaving him to sleep. 

When I first went down the shaft he had lowered 
me on the hand-windlass we used, because the 
ladder was far from strong, having been built 
up in sections with pieces of rope and raw-hide, 


for we were in a land where nails were scarce. 
All prospectors use such makeshifts at times. 
I noticed that it wobbled about somewhat when 
I climbed up, and that it wobbled a good deal 
more when I went dewn again, but being annoyed 
at Jylian’s delinquency, and eager to get the 
shots in, I put off repairing the ladder till next 
day. 

At about six o’clock.I finished driliing the 
last hoie, put about two-thirds of a &tick of 
dynsinite in each, and with the loads all tamped. 
prepared to fire them. I shouted again and 
again to Julian-withaut getting a response, $0 
took a chance rather than wait for him to lower 
me the windlass-rope—usually done as a matter 
of additional safety. I knew the fuses were 
short and that it would be just about all I could 
do to scale that ladder and roll over the edge of 
the shaft before they “ blew.” I therefore lost 
no time, after firing them, in making a bolt. °" 

And now came disaster. As I sprang to 
ctimb it the lower section of that treacherous 
ladder came away and dropped me back on to 
the floor of the shaft with a jolt that rattled my 
teeth! Every fuse was sputtering savagely, 
and here was I beside them in a space about 
four feet by four ! 

The section of the ladder that had fallen aint 
was jurt about cight fect long I let out a yeil 
that would have awakened the dead, made ¢ 
desperate leap and just caught the lowest re- 
maining rung. Under the strain of my weight 
that, too, came away with a crash. 

Things. I realized. were beginning to look 
decidedly bad. T knew there was no chance of 
picking all those fuses, and that to throw myself 
on the floor of the shaft would be just as fatal 
as anything else I could do. I made a desperate 
jump for another rung and caught it, and, as 
fate would have it, that also gave way. I bade 
myself farewell and jumped yet again, but my 
hands slipped off the pole that formed one side 
of the ladder, and gave me a nasty fall. 

Time seemed to be hustling along pretty lively 


"Thee owt a y-ll that would have aw-kened the dead, made a 
desperate leap end jest caught the lowest remaining rung. 


with mie just then. I was convinced that my 
end was in sight, and wondered dully if Julian 
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would gather what was left of me in a pail, or 
in a basket, and whether he would take the 
trouble to notify the coroner, who lived some 
sixty miles away. 

I beheve 1 was still trying to catch hold of 
that pole, yelling meanwhile to beat a Sioux 
Indian, and hopping up and down like a squirrel 
in a cage, when something came “ flump ” down 
on my head—the windlass rope! Now, here is 
where Beebe’s presence of mind came in. 
Instead of trying to hoist me with the windlass 
he shouted :— 

“For Heaven’s sake, hang on!” Then he 
threw the rope over his shoulder where the 
slack came over the drum, and. using the latter 
as a roller, bolted away down the hillside like a 
runaway horse. I was never hauled up a shaft 
so quickly, but I thought it had never taken so 
long. During every inch of that forty-foot 
ascent I expected to be riddled from below. I 
was afraid that my hold would give way: I was 
afraid that my partner would not stop when I 
came up to the windlass-barrel, and that I should 
be jerked from my hold and fall miserably back 
down that forty-foot hole in time to meet some 
hundredweights of quartz coming upward. I 
tell you I did a whole lot of thinking just about 
that time. 

Then, like a Jack-in-the-box, I popped out 
into daylight, felt myself suddenly stop, swung 
there for an instant, and made a frantic kick 
for the edge. I got my legs hooked round the 
windlass standard, grabbed it with my hands, 
and then rolled away. I was not one foot from 
the edge of the shaft when those eight shots 
exploded, and I actually felt the air concussion 
sweep past the back of my head, like the rush of 
atrain. I was so thoroughly panic-stricken that 
I kept on rolling until I jolted myself against a 
tree-stump. Then I sat up to look round. 

Beebe was just putting a plug of tobacco back 
into his pocket. He stretched and yawned like 
a bored hippopotamus in a menagerie. 

“Good Lord,” he drawled. ‘I'd give half o’ 
this hole for just one drink and a fifteen-minute 
interview with the feller that gave me this 
black eye! I wonder whe it was? I'll be 
hanged if I can recollect just exactly what he 
looked like.” 

I may here add that I know just what emotions 
a man sustains when he frantically desires to 
commit murder ! 

And yet—bless his faithful, loyal old heart !— 
T often think of Julian after nearly twenty years, 
and wonder it he is still alive, or still chasing the 
prospéctor’s rainbow. He was tremendously 
sorry for my narrow shave, but would have died 
sooner than own it. 
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BURIED ALIVE. 


By FRANK W. SMITH. 


"A “movie's” terrible predicament while playing the role of a miser in an important film. 


“Durine the six years 1 heve spent in’ the 
moving-picture business I have had many weird 
experiences and have been in several “ queer 
fixes,” but the narrowest shave of all occurred 
in October, 1913. 

At that time I was working on a film called 
“ The Jarvis Case.” with my friend King Baggot. 
To produce the picture it was necessary for us 
to find a hank of clay and scoop a passage out 
of it about twenty feet long and three tect deep. 
This was to represent an underground tunnel 
supposed to be used by an eccentric o!d miser. 
By means of this burrow the miser way able to 
enter and leave his house without being scen. 

After hunting round for some time we hit 
upon a bank of clay at the side of a steep hill 


finished our pictures, and [ was crawling along 
the passage for the last time, when, without the 
leest sign of warning, the entire bank caved in! 
I was instantly buried under about ten tons of 
dirt. gravel, and clay. Fortunately, while on 
my hands and knees in the narrow space, I was 
pushing ahead of mea small, heavy box, supposed 
tocontain the miser’s gold. It is partially due to 
this box that I owe my life. for when the cave-ia 
occurred one of the boards that had been used 
to support the roof fell on to the box in such a 
way as to lessen the terrible weight of the earth 
and clay above me. 

The sudden fall knocked me senseless, and whea 
I recovered consciousness it was some little time 
before I realized exactly what had happened. 


“It was over an hour and a half before they could remove sufficient earth to enable them to pull m= cut.” 


Without 
delay we hired some labourers and had the 


which suited our purpose admirably. 


desired passagze-way excavated. A dismal rain- 
storm now set in, and we had to postpone our 
picture-taking for a few days. Then we found 
that the water had penetrated the bank and 
caused the workings to cave in in several places. 
This necessitated doing the work all over again. 
One night, however, we received word that the 
repairs had been ei‘ected. and next day being 
bnght and sunny we repaired to the bank to 
take our pictures. ‘The three of us—Mr. Baggot, 
the operator. and myself—drove to the spot ina 
motor-car. It was situated in one of the wildest 
parts of New Jersey. far from any habitation. 
The machine was set up. and everything was 
going smoothly, although the ground was very 
soggy from the recent rains. J represented the 
old miser, and was filmed entering and leaving 
the little underground passage. We had almost 


Even then | failed ut first to fully appreciate the 
terrible predicament I was in. I felt the earth 
pressing heavily upon my lower limbs, and I 
tried to wrigele free, but I speedily discovered 
that I was held as ifina vice. I could not move, 
I could not see or hear anything, and my mouth 
and eyes were filled with clay and gravel. 

Gradually all sorts of agonizing thoughts came 
to me. What had become of my companions, 
and what were the prospects of my being rescued ? 
Perhaps the whole mountain-side had collapsed 
and all three of us were buried ! 

The pain in my lower limbs soon became 
excruciating. It seemed as though heavy weights 
were being pressed down upon me with ever- 
increasing force. Worse still, I began to experi- 
ence a difficulty in breathing, and soon every 
breath I drew was restricted to a short gasp. 
My supoly of air was limited to the oxygen con- 
tained in the narrow space between my head and 


the sagging 
board one 
held up—al- 
though 1 did 
not then know 
it—by the box 
I had been 
pushing. I 
could hardly 
move a muscle, 
and the throb- 
bing in my ears 
was like a trip- 
hammer. 

I kept think- 
ing of my two 
companions 
and wondered 
whether they 
were alive’ and 


safe. I knew 
that, if they 
had escaped the 


landslide, they 
would exert 
every effort to rescue me. But could I hold 
out long enough? My head was swimming 
and I felt sick and giddy. I realized that I 
was being slowly su! ocated through the ex- 
haustion of the air, and my lower limbs were 
quite numb. Why didn’t my companions hurry 
up? Then, to my dismay. I remembered they 
had no shovels or tools with which they could 
dig me out, and that the nearest habitation was 
a farmhouse ten miles away. The thought 
maddened me, and I tried to shout, but found I 
had no breath leit. I felt my senses going, and 
must have gradually sunk into unconsciousness, 
for when I next opened my eyes I was in bed 
in hospital, with a broken leg, a broken rib, and 
other slight injuries, too numerous to mention. 
Then I learned from my friend Baggot what 
a narrow escape I had had. If it had not been 
for prompt action on his part I should not now 
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“If it had not been for prompt action on his part I should not be writing this story.” 


be writing this story. When the bank caved in 
it appears he realized how powerless he was to 
do anything without help. He sent the operator 
off at once in the car, begging him to drive as 
hard as he could to fetch assistance from the 
nearest farm, which, as already stated, was ten 


‘miles away. As luck would have it, the operator 


had not travelled far when he ran into a party 
of ditch-diggers at work on a drain. Hurriedly 
he explained the situation to them, they scramblcd 
into the motor-car, and he. brought them back 
at top speed. Arrived on the spot, they set to 
work with a will, but it was over an hour and a 
half before they could remove sufficient earth to 
enable them to pull me out. I owe my life to 
those sturdy ditch-diggers. Had not the operator 
run across them when he did I should have been 
dug out too late. As it was, it was three munths 
before I could leave the hospital. 


A FIGHT WITH AN OSTRICH. 


By GEO. DAWS, C.E. 


The awful plight of an engineer through a rash attempt to cross an ostrich “camp” in the 
3 breeding season. 


WinLe engaged in the Tarka district of Cape 
Colony, boring for water, I had a miraculous 
escape from an awful death. I resided in the 
little town itself, but my work lay some twelve: 
miles away, and although T had a tent on the 
Works t often hau to run into town on horseback. 


On one occasion, an accident happening to my 
horse. I got a lift into town, trusting that chance 
might favour me in the same way on my return. 
‘This, however, was nut to be, and I made up my 
mind next morning to d» the journey on foot, 
shortening the distance by taking a cut across 
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the mountains which 
would save me about 
six miles. 

To take this short 
cut it was necessary 
to cross an ostrich 
“camp” or farm 
some miles in extent. 
To venture across 
these “camps” in 
the breeding season. 
especially on foot 
a hazardous proc 
ing, for during tl 
time the male hires 
are exceedingly 
ferocious. Being 
thoroughly used to 
dealhne with these 
birds, however. I 
knew that my dog 
would scare away 
any ostrich which 
tried to attack me; 
for, strange thovgh 
it may seem, even 
the biggest ostrich 
will bolt faster than 
a racehorse at the 
sight of even a smell 
dog. Hence, in com- 
pany with my dog. T 
felt reasonably safe. 

On arrivai at the 
“camp’ I got 
through the wire 
fencing, and, keeping a good look-out. dodged 
acioss the spaces between the thorn bushes, now 
and then getting a sight of the birds, feeding 
some distance off. 

I had proceeded about half a mile from th. 
wire boundary, when up started a hare, and in 
an instant my dog gave chase. I tried to call 
him back, although I knew it was useless. for 
chasing hares was a weakness of his. « 

Whether it was the dog’s bark or my shouting, 
I do not know, but just what I was most anxious 
to avoid immediately happened—the ostriches 
became startled and commenced darting to and 
fro. Suddenly I saw a big male bird emerge 
from a thicket about half a mile away. He stood 
still and stared at me for an instant; then, 
expanding his wings and with his tail erect, he 
came bounding towards me. In a moment I 
Tecognized my perilous position. When I entered 
the “camp” I never dreamt of hares, and the 
protector I had relied upon—my dog—was now 


missing, 
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Discretion was 
much the better part 
of valour in this 
situation, so I at 
once turned and ran 
towards the fence. 
As] fled kept a wary 
eye upon the now 
rapidly - approaching 
bird. It was an un- 
equal race. What 
were my steps of 
possibly two or 
three feet against 
the creature’s great 
strides of sixteen to 
twenty feet? Re- 
alizing the futility of 
running farther, I 
asked myself what- 
else I could do? 
There was only one 
hope—to wait for the 
ostrich behind some 
bush and endeavour 
to dodge him till my 
dog came back. I 
had even neglected 
to provide myself 
with a pronged stick 
—a weapon which 
forms an efective 
protection against 
the birds, as one can 
catch them by the 
neck and force them 
backwards. A dodging game was obviously my 
only chance. 

Altering my course a little, I rushed for the 
nearest clump of bushes. where, gasping for 
breath, I awaited my enemy. In less time than 
it takes to tell the great bird was upon me, and 
a strange competition commenced. This way 
and that I dodged, taking the utmost care that 
my enemy did not get me directly in front of 
his deadly kick. ‘The ostrich, I should explain, 
kicks forward, and with such terrific force that 
his great chisel-like nails, if they struck, would 
rip one open from head to foot. 

Breathless, and almost hopeless, I prayed 
wildly for help as I circled the bush, which was 
about twelve feet in diameter and some six feet. 
in height. My strength was rapidly failing, and 
I realized it was impossible for me to keep up 
this eneven struggle much longer ; I felt I should 
svon drop from sheer exhaustion. As if aware 
of my condition, the infuriated bird suddenly 
doubled on his course and charged straight at me. 


With a desperate effort I managed to step to one 
side—just in the nick ef time. How it happened 
I do not know, but I found myself holding on to 
one of the creature’s wings, close to its body. 

It was now the bird’s tum to be frightened, 
and he began to turn, or rather waltz, moving 
round and round so quickly that my feet were 
soa swinging out almost horizontally by mere 
centrifugal force. All the time he kept opening 
and shutting his beak with loud snaps. 

I must leave the reader to imagine the horror 
of my position, as I clung desperately to the 
wing of the now thoroughly-enraged bird, who 
was whirling me round and-round as if I had 
been a cork. My arms soon began to ache with 
the strain, and the swift and continuous circling 
Movement was turning me dizzy. But I knew, 
however, that if I relaxed my hold a terrible fate 
awaited me ; I should be promptly trampled to 
death by the spiteful bird. 

Round and round we went in a great circle, 
and it seemed as if my vicious enemy would 
never tire. The end must be very near now, I told 
myself; I could not 
hold on much longer. 

Suddenly the bird 
“reversed.” This 
unexpected movement 
not only had the effect 
of making me let go 
mv hold, but sent 
me sprawling to the 
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ground. I landed in a heap at the foot of the 
prickly thorn-bush. In an instant, almost before 
I had time to realize what had happened, the 
ostrich was upon me. I was now completely in his 
power and believed my last moment had come. 
Mechanically I put up my hands—I was lying on 
my back—to protect my face, and the thought 
of my poor wife and children, whom I had left 
less than an hour, flashed through my brain. 
But, to my amazement, the great bird did not 
strike. 1 moved my hands from my face, and 
there stood the ostrich with one foot raised ready 
to rip me open! I couldn’t move. A thousand 
thoughts rushed through my brain in a flood. 
Was the bird going to play with me like a cat 
with a mouse, and prolong the agony? As I 
watched, fascinated, 1 saw him turn his head. 
sharply to the left. A second later he jumped 
back, turned round, and made off as fast as he 
could go. Dully I wondered what had happened. 
I soon found out, for to my great joy I heard the 
bark of mytruant dog. The next moment he was 
jumping around me, licking my face and hands... 
Needless to say, I returned his caresses most 


affectionately, for his arrival had saved me from 
aterrible death. Undoubtedly it was only the ap- 
pearance of the dog that seared the ostrich away. 

The fight, however, had terribly exhausted me, 
and I had to rest for some time before T was abk 
to proceed on my journey. I took very good care, 
moreover, to see that the dog never left my 
side until I was well clear of the ostrich “ camp.” 


of the now thoroughly-enraged bira.’ 


HISTORIC CRIMES 
AND MYSTERIES. 


By WALT MASON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HY. COLLER. 


THE SIGN AT 


THE GALLOWS. 


How the scaffold suddenly collapsed when two men were about to be hanged for a crime 
they had never committed, 


HIS is a harrowing story, but it has 
a large and valuable moral which 
should be pasted in the hats of all 
men who serve on juries in criminal 
cases. 

Sunday, May 7th, 1797, was a beautiful day. 
The skies were blue and the birds were singing, 
and the young man’s fancy lightly turned to 
thoughts of love. Sydney Fryer, a wealthy 
young citizen of London, called upon his cousin, 
Anne Fryer, and asked her if she wouldn't like 
to take a walk, and she said she would. So they 
strolled around the streets until they reached the 
suburbs, where there were fields and commons. 
Presently they heard a cry for help, and Sydney 
said :— 

“Some woman is in distress ! 
her rescue.” 

Anne tried to persuade him to pay no attention 
to the matter, but Sydney was too gallant a 
gentleman to turn a deaf ear to a damsel in dis- 
tress, so he vaulted over a five-foot wall, from 
beyond which the cry had come, and, instead of 
finding himself in the presence of a suffering 
female, he was faced by three ruffians, who told 
him to hand over his valuables. Sydney drew 
his sword, intent upon giving battle, whereupon 
one of the robbers fired a pistol at him, and he 
fell dead. 

Hearing the report of the pistol, Anne scrambled 
up the wall until she could see over it, and beheld 
her cousin lying dead, and his assassins fleeing 
from the scene. She reported the crime to the 
authorities, and diligent search was made for 
the murderers, with the result that three young 
men were soon in custody. They were Martin 
Clench, James Mackley, and Joseph Smith. 
They had a local reputation for wildness, but 
had never been suspected or accused of crime. 
Anne Fryer identified Clench and Macklev at 
once. She was absolutely positive that they 


I must go to 


were two of the murderers. 
any mistake about it. 

‘The young men appeared for trial in due season, 
and Anne Fryer was the chief witness’ against 
them. She was as positive as ever in her identifica- 
tion of the two. The whole case rested upon her 
testimony, and the jury evidently agreed with 
her that she couldn’t be mistaken, for Clench 
and Mackley .were convicted of murder, and 
Smith was acquitted. The verdict was some 
what surprising, because the summing-up of the 
judge favoured the prisoners. ‘The learned jurist 
pointed out that too much reliance should not 
be placed upon the testimony of a young woman 
who must have been wildly excited at the time 
of the crime. 

Mackley accepted his death sentence with 
sullen resignation, as though he considered it a 
part of the day’s work ; but Martin Clench, who 
was a fine, intelligent young man, protested 
bitterly in open court, saying that he was no 
more a murderer than the judge on the bench. 

Having been sent back to jail to await the 
day of execution, Clench devoted most of his 
time to religious study, and the mantle of Elijah 
descended upon him. He began to make 
prophecies. He said that Heaven would not 
permit two innocent men to be executed without 
some sign that all men might understand. 

“Mark my words.” he was wont to say, 
“ there will be a sign at the gallows, proclaiming 
our innocence.” 

This idea became an obsession with him, and 
he talked of little else during his last hours. 

On June sth the gallows was erected before 
Newgate prison, and the usual immense mob 
had gathered to see two unfortunate men pay 
the price. It was a trusty old gallows that had 
been used on many previous occasions, and the 
indications were that it had a long career of 
usefulness before it. The fatal hour arrived, 


There couldn't be 
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and the doomed men appeared upon the scaffold, 
the doleful chant of the bellman still ringing in 
their ears :— 

All ye that in the condemned hole do lie, 

ire you, for to-morrow you shall die. 

Watch all and pray, the hour is drawing near, 

That you before the Almighty shall appear. 

Examine well yourselves, in time repent, 

That you may not to eternal flames be sent, 

And when St. Sepulchre’s bell to-morrow tolls, 

The Lord above have mercy on your souls ! 

The usual officials appeared upon the gallows 
with Clench and Mackley, and among them was 
an inordinately fat clergyman to whom execu- 
tions were an old story. He was impatient to 
get away, as he knew a friend who had an excel- 
lent wine-cellar, and he was hurrying everybody 
in a heartless way. when the “ sign” predicted 
by Clench was given. The whole gallows col- 
lapsed, and prisoners, jailers, executioner, and 
priest went downinaheap. It is gratifying even 
now to reflect that the clergyman hit the ground 
first, and the others piled on top of him, and when 
the reverend gentleman was dragged from the 
wreckage he used a great deal of language that 
needed fumigating. 

Martin Clench sprang to his feet and 

jumphantly cried that the sign had been 
given. Nevertheless, it didn’t do Martin any 
good. Carpenters went to work at once and soon 
had the scaffold in shape again, and the two 
wretched men were again escorted to the 
platform and duly hanged. For a little 
while their curious story, with its coin- 
cidence at the gallows, furnished a topic for 
my Lord Topnoddy and the other bloods 
who never missed a hanging, but the 
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gallows was making its own kind of history 
almost every day then, and no man’s story could 
hold public attention long. 

Clench and Mackley were almost forgotten 
when a man named 
3urton Wood was tried 
and convicted for some 
capital offence. Finding 
that he was doomed, and 
wishing to make his con- 
science as easy as possi- 
ble, he confessed that he 
was the slayer of Fryer, 
and related that when 
the crime was committed 
he was accompanied by 
a man named Timms | 
Then came the further | 
intelligence that Timms 
also under sentence 
of death, was in jail 
at Reading. Peing 


“Ann scrambled up the wail until she 
could see over it 
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questioned. he corroborated Wood's story in 
every det-il. ‘There was no possibility of a doubt 
as to the innocence of Clench and Mackley, but 
they, poor fellows, were beyond earthly justice 
or injustice. 

For several years thereafter an old residence 
in Shepherd Street was much gazed at by the 
curious. Londoners pointed it out to their 
visiting kin from the country. One of the rear 
windows was heavily barred with iron, and some- 
times a ghastly, phantomlike face was seen at 
that window. 


“ That 1s Mistress Anne Fryer,” the Londoner 


_would say to his wondering country cousin. 


“She sent two men to the gallows by giving 
mistaken testimony. and when she learned the 
truth she became a raving madwoman. She is 
kept in that room all the year round, and some- 
times when she is violent they gag her and chain 
her to the floor.” 

As remarked in the beginning, this true story 
has a moral, and it should be framed and hung 
up wherever mortal man is engaged in the 
administration of justice. 


THE LAW AND THE LACKEY. 


The desire for notoriety on the part of a too-ambitious police official, and the miscarriage of 
justice that resulted. 


AT the close of the eighteenth century the 
families of the Marquess d’Anglade and the Comte 
de Montgomerie dwelt in peace and harmony 
in a large house in the Rue Royale, Paris. 
They lived rather luxuriously, and while it was 
believed that most of the marquess’s funds came 
from the gambling tables, nobody held that 
against him. He was a man of fine appearance 
and charming manners, and his wife was a beauty. 
Te Montgomerie had a fortune of his own and 
did not need to go to the gambling establish- 
ments to earn his bread by the sweat of his 
fingers. He kept a large establishment, with 
servants and horses and chariots. and the 
d’Anglades lived in the same house because of the 
firm friendship existing between the two families. 

It came to pass that the Montgomeries decided 
to go to their country house for a while, and 
invited the d’Anglades to come along also. ‘The 
invitation was accepted, but at the eleventh hour 
d’Anglade begged 0%, saying his wife had fallen 
ill. ‘Ihe Montgomeries went away, and there 
is every reason to suppose that they had 
the best kind of a time at their rural ch&teau. 
‘They returned to Paris a day earlier than they 
had expected to, arriving at their home in the 
evening. The d’Anglades spent the evening with 
them, and seemed delighted over their return. 

On the following morning Montgomerie dis- 
covered that he had been robbed during his 
absence, and the robbers had made a big haul. 
They had opened his strong-box with a false 
key and had carried off thirteen bags of silver, 
several bags of gold, a hundred louis d'or of a 
new pattern, not in general circulation, and a 
quantity of valuable jewellery. The comte was 
much annoyed, and sent at once for the police. 

The lieutenant-general of police came, wth 
several of his trusty sleuths, and after examining 
everything he announced his belicf that some- 
body in the house had stolen the goods, and he 


began a search of the premises. In order that 
nobody could accuse him of partiality, he made a 
search of the d’Anglades’ apartment the first 
thing. before going to the servants’ quarters, 
and his surprise and delight may be imagined 
when he discovered a roll of seventy-five louis 
d'or, of the new coinage. wrapped up in a paper, 
a part of a genealogical table, which was at once 
identified by Montgomerie as belonging to him. 
In vain the marquess protested that he knew 
nothing about the money or how it came there. 
His appearance was against him. He was 
greatly excited and trembled violently, and was 
confused when answering questions. 

_ To the astute lieutenent-general of police this 
was sufficient proof o1 the man’s guilt. When he 
went to the house he expected that it was going 
to be a sordid af-air, involving a dishonest servant 
or two, and now he had a real live marquess in 
the toils. His delight may easily be understood. 
The case was bound to make a big sensation, 
and the lieutenant-general would be covered 
with glory. From the moment of finding the 
money in d’Anglade’s attic, this gifted functionary 
bent all his eforts to the one end—the conviction 
of the marquess. He would consider no evidence 
that led in other directions. 

As a matter of form he went to the basement, 
and there found evidence against the servants 
far more incriminating than that against the 
marquess, but when a man is hunting a lion he 
does not want to fool away time on rabbits. 
Five of the missing bags of silver were found in 
the servants’ boxes, but tnis made no impression 
upon the great policeman. The marquess must 
have put the bags where they were found, in 
order to throw suspicion upon the servants. 

The prosecution was pitiless and brutal, and 
the licutenant-general of police seemed to 
dominate everybody and everything. ‘the mar- 
quess protested his innocence, and was ordered 
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“The brutes in charge of the chain-gang seemed to take a vicious 
delight in adding to his misery. 

to the torture, but no physicai agony could draw 
from him a confession of guilt. He was  con- 
victed and sentenced to the galleys for life. and 
presently set forth, despite his mangled limbs, as 
a member of a chain-gang bound for Toulon. 
The story of the persecution of the d’Anglades 
seems more like a chronicle of the Dark Aves 
than a record of modern happenings. The 
Marquess, whose life had been spent in gilded 
ease, found the journey torture; and the brutes 
in charge of the chain-gang seemed to take a 
vicious delight in-adding to his misery in every 
possible way. He was chosen as the victim for 
all their barbarity, perhaps because he was an 
aristocrat. League after league he toiled along 
the endless white road, his feet bleeding, his legs 
swollen. his body covered with bruises, and his 
heart broken. 
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At last death came to his relief. 
exhaustion at Marseilles. 

Meanwhile his wife had been taken from a 
sick bed and drazved to the bar of justice by the 
tireless lieutenant-zeneral, who was fairly basking 
in the well-earned fame this case had brought 
him. She was found guilty of something or 
other, and imprisoned in an underground dungeon, 
where, in cold and slime and darkness, she be- 
came the mother of a daughter. 

About this time a former lackey of the Comte , 
de Montgomerie’s felt within him a. spiritual 
yearning. He realized that his sins were as 
scarlet, and he longed to be as white as snow. 
He wished to hecome a priest, and devote his 
life to yood works. With this praiseworthy 
ambition in his breast. he set about undoing the 
evil he had wrought. so faras he could. He knew 
the truth about the robbery at the Montgomeries’, 
and he wrote an anonymous letter to friends of 
the d’Anglades. giving them information which 
enabled them to bring the facts to light. And 
the facts showed that the unfortunate d’Anglade 
had nothing whatever to do with the crime. 

The chief criminal was the Comte de Mont- 
zomerie’s almoner, a pricst named Gaynard, who 
had obtained wax impressions of the comte’s 
keys. From these impressions a man named 
Belestre made false keys ; several servants. of 
the comte were in the plot. including the writer 
of the anonymous letter. They were all taken 
into custody and subjected to the torture one by 
one. and in their confessions they were unanimous 
in exonerating d’Anglade. 

The unfortunate wife was released from her 
black dungeon, with her naked babe in her arms., 
She was in a dying condition, but now the sym- 
pathy of an entire nation was with her, and she 
was nursed back to health. The people of Paris 
raised a fund for her. amounting to four thousand 
pounds. and the courts made de Montgomerie 
pay a large sum by way of restitution for the 
property confiscated. 

There is only one bright spot in this tragic 


He died of 


story. One morning the lieutenant-veneral of 
police, who had been the lion of Paris for a long 


time, stepped out of his door to go to his office 
when a stone hit him on the side of the head. 
Then another rock-——or maybe it was a brick ; 
anyhow, it was hard, and weighed eight pounds 
and a half- -took him in the stomach and doubled 
him up. and before he could unbend himself 
somebody prodded him hard in the ribs with a 
sharp pole. In fact. the whole population of the 
street had tumed out to do him honour of a sort, 
and when his servant dragged him back into the 
house he looked just like a man who has been 
fooling with a pile-driver. 


THE PIRATES 


OF THE 


“FLOWERY LAND.” 


By JOHN -G. ROWE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY N. 


A stirring story of mutiny and murder on the high seas. 


SOTHEBY PITCHER. 


The ‘Flowery Land” was bound 


from London to Singapore, and carried a very mixed crew. They turned upon their officers and 
killed several of them, but spared the life of the second mate, whom they compelled to navigate 


the ship to a lonely spot on the South American coast, where they sank her. 


How, when they 


thought themselves secure, the mate contrived to outwit them and bring the murderous romans 
to justice is. vividly described in the narrative. 


CV + is a question whether any [ritish 
) | ie 

‘g'O| the good ship Flewery Land on her 
x last and most unhappy voyage. She 


was a barque of some nine :‘hundred-tens, and 


left St. Katharine’s Dock, London, on July 28th, 


1863, bound for Singapore with a cargo of wines * 


and ovher commodities. 

Her «rew totalled nineteen, representing many 
nationalities, and:in addition there. was a pas- 
senger, making twenty souls all told. The captain. 
was .John Smith, and the passenger was his 
brother: George. 

ohn Karswell, the second mate William Taffir. 
With the exception of the ship’s boy. a youth of 
seventeen, named James Early. these were the 
only Englishmen aboard. The rest of the vessel's 
complement consisted of a Norwegian..a French- 
man, a Slav, a negro, two Chinamen and a Chinese 
boy, a Turk, a Greek, and six Manila men or 
mulattoes—Spanish half-breeds. 

Spanish was the language generally used -on 
“board. The captain spoke a little. hut Leone, 
one of the mulattoes, who spoke Engl'sh fairly 
well. acted’ as interpreter for his own com- 
patniots.. He and his fellows shipped as able- 
bodied seamen. They were of a ‘Tartar type, 
flat-nosed and small-eyed, with low, retreating 


foreheads. and heads thickly covered with masses - 


of lank black hair, like North American Indians. 
They were almost as dark in colour as ncgroes. 


vessel ever put to se@ With such 
a mixed. crew as that which sailed on . 


The chief mate was named. 


All except Leone spoke wary indifferent Spanish. 
In fact. a Spanish priest required an interpreter « 
before he could converse with -them. 

Evidently the captain was not greatly impressed 
with the crew that had-been found for him. The, 
day before he sailed hesremarked to a friend, . 
“T can trust the ship,-byt. such a dago crew as . 
they haw e given me will want watching day and 
night.” 

“lhe chief mate Karswell, was accused of: 
treating the men harshly, though confirmation 
is entirely lacking. He is said to have once or 
twice used a rope’s end on some of them...On.ore 
occasion, when a watch was called, and Carlos, 
the Greek. who belonged to it, failed to put in.an- 
appearance, he dragged him out of his bunk, 
although the man complained of being ill. ‘Appar- 
ently believing that it- was a case of malingering, 
Karswell ordered Taffir, the second mate. to strap. 
Carlos to the bulwarks. a form of punishment. 
that was not infrequemt at sea in those days. 
The man had not been tied up more than a few 
minutes before the captain came on deck, and 
naturally wanted to &now what the trouble was 
about. Being satisfied that the man was really 
ill, and not shamming, he ordered Taffir to release 
him at once and sent him back to bed. He also 
sent him down some medicine, and told the cook. 
to prepare him special food. This action would 
certainly show that the captain, far from being 
stern and overbearing, was a reasonable and 
kind-hearted man. A day or two later the crew 


comy lained to him of the 
food and water. He per- 
sonally investigated their 
grievance, and it was 
immediately remedied. 

Although from this 
time things appear to 
have gone along fairly 
smoothly. it is clear from 
what subsequently trans- 
pired that certain mem- 
bers of .he crew—Watto. 
the Turk, and most. of 
the mulattoes—had 
entered into a diabol.cal 
conspiracy to murder 
their officers and se‘ze 
the ship. 

The mulattoes, with the 
negro, the Turk, and. the 
Greek, were berthed. in 
the forecastle. There was 
also a house on deck, 
divided into four com- 
partments. On the port 
side forward the China- 
men were: quartered, and . 
on the starboard side the 
Norwegian, Early, and the 
Frenchman. The star- 
board side. aft was .the 
cook’s galley, and the 
fourth compartment - the 
bo’sun’s .store.. A short 
ladder .led. up to the 
Poop, the cabin accom- 
modation . being. below- 
The three berths on: the 
port side were oocupied 
by the mate,the captain’s 
brother; and. the second 
mate. respectively. Captain Smith -had all -the 
starboard. side. to himself... The main cabin, 
eontaining the. officers’ mess-table-and.a skylight 
opening on to.the poop, was as usual between 
the starboard. and port berths” 

Some days.after the tying of the Greek to the 
bulwarks a quarrel arose between him.and Blanco, 
one of the mulattoes. It ended in a fight. The 
mulatto was a. perfect. Hercules in size and 
strength, and he. was armed with a kn-fe, while 
his adversary seized.a handsp:ke.. The two mates 


had to interfere, as one or the.other of the com- : 


batants might have. been seriously. injured, if 
not killed. In separating them Karswell .gave 
the Greek a. blow. 

Whether the Greek, as a result of this, nursed 


any resentment towards the. mate is not known. 
fol, xL—10. 
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“ Blanco, tne giant, was belabouring th: d. fen-eiess man over the head with a ‘ineaver.”” 


But nothing further happened until the night of . 
September 1oth.. The vessel had now been out. 


forty-four days. The weather was calm. and the 


Flawery Land: was bowling along at a fair -pace -: 
under easy sail. Taffir, the second mate, had'the - 


first watch, from eight to twelve, when he-was 


relieved by Karswell, who took-the watch from. 
midnight ‘until four in the morning. Things went:. 


on much as usual until about three o'clock. when": 
Early, the ship’s boy, who was in the watch, : 


. suddenly. heard the mate shout. “ Murder! : 


Help! Captain!” He at once left his post and - 


ran aft, and on the poop he witnessed a terrify~ 
ing spectacle. 


The mate had evidently been knocked down, 


and was being unmercifully beaten by two of the 


mulattoes. Blanco. the.giant, was belabouring the ” 


1st 


defenceless man over the head with a “ heaver,” 
a piece of wood used for splicing ropes, while his 
companion brutally attacked him with a hand- 
spike. There was a group of mulattoes by the 
companion, and they were shortly joined by 
Blanco. As the boy watched they all dived 
down the cabin stairs, leaving their compatriot 
with the handspike to finish the mate, who lay in 
a heap on the deck, calling piteously, * Fetch the 
captain! Fetch Captain Smith ! 

Durano, Karswell’s assailant, next turned upon 
the boy. Early saw murder in the man’s blood- 
shot eyes and was naturally frightened. The 
ruffian ordered the boy into the deck-house. ‘The 
lad ran inside and woke up the Norwegian, who, 
on learning what was the matter, rushed out to 
help the mate. Five minutes later he returned 
groaning, and holding the back of his nec! 
He told the terrified lad and the Frenchman, 
whom Early had now awakened, that he had found 
the mate lying near the poop steps. 

No one was then in sight. A hasty examination 
showed that the mate’s arm was broken; he 
was also terribly battered about the head and 
face. Just as the Norwegian was lifting the 
helpless man, to take him down to his cabin, 
he heard a swift rush of feet behind him. Turning 
suddenly, he saw one of the mulattoes with a 
capstan-bar upraised. He dodged, but the blow 
caught him on the back of the neck, and he fell 


half-stunned upon the deck. As a result he had~ 


a stiff neck for several days. Hearing a terrible 
scuffle going on in the companion, followed by 
cries of “* Murder !” the Norwegian, though badly 
hurt and only semi-conscious. pluckily reeled 
back to the deck-house to obtain the Frenchman’s 
assistance. 

All was now quiet, both forward and aft. save 
for whispering and the I'ght shuffle of naked feet. 
Just as the three men were about to emerge 
trom their hiding-place, they heard two loud 
splashes. Convinced that these were caused 
through the captain’s and the mate’s bod’es be'ng 
thrown overboard, they thought it prudent to 
remain where they were. ‘They did not know 
whether the Chinese and the other members of 
the crew were in the conspiracy or not. ‘Two 
bod’es had apparently been thrown overboard, 
and the other two occupants of the cabin, for 
aught they knew, were also dead. It would have 
heen sheer madness for two unarmed men and 
a boy to attempt to oppose poss:bly thirteen 
desperate and well-armed cut-throats. ‘The trio 
herefore rema'ned in their berth, wondering what 
heir fate would be, but determined, if necessary, 
o sell their lives dearly. 

They were not left long in suspense. Presently 
he ‘Turk approached their door, armed with 
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-a capstan-bar, and ordered the Frenchman to 

come out and take the wheel. : 

“Tt’s not four o'clock yet,” answered the 
Frenchman. 

“Never mind whether it is or not,” growled 
the Turk. ‘‘ You come out and take the whee!, 
or it will be the worse for you.” 

The Frenchman thought it best to obey, and 
went out. He saw some of the mulattoes about, 
but no one interfered with him, and he took the 
wheel. 

Meanwhile a terrible tragedy had been enacted 
below in the cabin. When Blanco, the giant, had 
overpowered the first mate, he hastened to the 
companion, followed by two of his fellows and the 
Turk. Captain Smith and his brother had already 
been awakened by the cries of the mate, but the 
mutineers reached the cabin before either 
appeared from his state-room. ‘The captain was 
the first to rush out. At that moment one of the 
mulattoes was striking a light to find his room. 
for the cabin-lamp burned very dimly. Three of 
them at once rushed upon the commander, 
stabbing him with knives, while the other lighted 
a candle so that they could see in order to carry 
out their dastardly work. 

As the captain sank back, dying, under a rain 
of blows, his brother George came out of the 
middle door on the other side of the cabin. 
Although appalled at the ghastly spectacle that 
met his eyes, he pluckily dashed round the table 
to his brother’s ass'stance. ‘The captain fell, 
and leaving him, the bloodthirsty assassins, like 
ravenous wild beasts, raced to meet the heroic 
new-comer. Seeing he could do nothing for his 
brother, and that he would have a poor chance 
against such a mob in a small, dimly-lighted 
cabin, George turned and fled up the companion- 
ladder. As ill-luck would have it, he ran into 
one of the mulattoes, who was at the moment 
coming down. With his bare fists he put up a 
brave but unavailing fight for his life. 

‘Taffir, the second mate, had now been roused 
by the noise. Running out, he came upon the 
mutineers scuffing with someone on the stairs. 
In the dark he could not see distinctly who the 
victim was, but made out a group of men beating 
another lying on the companion-ladder with 
handspikes or capstan-bars. He recognized the 
big mulatto among the gang, and gallantly sprang 
up the stairs to the rescue. Taffir managed to get 
hold of the victim, and tried to drag him away, 
but received a blow which hurled him back inside 
the cabin. He called to the captain for help, but 
there was no answer.- He ran to the captain's 
berth, but it was empty. Returning to the main 
cal’n, dread ng the worst, he turned up the light. 
and to his unutterable horror discovered poor 
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Captain Smith lying dead in a pool of blood 
bes.de the table. Bel'eving now that the man he 
had seen beng battered to death on the stairs 
was Karswell. ‘laliir ran round the table to the 
berth occupied by the captain's brother. ‘This, 
of cuurse, he found empty. He then went back 
to the companion ladder, and to his relief found 
the mutineers had retreated on deck. He recog- 
nized the dead man lying there as their passenger, 
the captain’s brother. ~ 

The feelings of the distracted mate can be 
better imagined than described. In a whirl of 
horror and dread, he ran back to the captain’s 
berth, where he rummaged frantically for arms. 
He knew the captain possessed a revolver, but 
he could not find it. {t was plain that he had 
taken it with him on quitting the berth, and the 
mutineers now had it. There was nothing for it, 
in the circumstances, but to lock himself in his 
own berth and await events. This he did, and 
about three-quarters of an hour later he heard 
some of the men call'ng him to come on deck. 
He d-d not go, but presently he heard steps on 
the stairs, and several men came down into the 
cabin. One of the mulattoes, Leone, called to him 
through the locked door to come out. 

“What are you gong to do with me?” de-" 
manded Taffir. ‘‘ Are you going to kill me? ” 

“No,” came the reply, “ but they have killed 
the captain and the mate, and the captain’s 
brother has got away somewhere : wé do not know 
where, The men want you to navigate the ship 
to some place where they can land. You will be 
quite safe. They musi spare your | fe, for nobody 
else on board knows anything of navigation.” 

After some further parley through the locked 
door, Taffir, knowing the mutineers could eas.ly 
break in if they wanted to, opened the door. 
He was greeted by Leone, four other mulattoes, 
and the Greek. Leone had two severe cuts on 
his face, and was bleeding profusely. Evidently 
poor George Smith had given him something 
to remember him by. 

“To what place do you wish me to navigate 
the ship ?” Taffir demanded of the ruffians. 

“To the River Plate or Buenos Ayres,” replied 
the Greek, in English. “It is a good country, 
and there are plenty of Spanish people there.” 

“All right,” said the mate. “I will take the 
ship there if you will all swear to spare my life.” 

This they did, and Taffir felt somewhat relieved. 
As he was leaving his berth he saw the Turk 
hauling the body of the captain out of the cabin 
by means of a rope. As he and Captain Sm th 
were old shipmates, he begged, in tears, to be 
allowed to sew the body up in canvas before 
it was put over the sde. To this the mutineers 
consented, and then left him. 
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. When he had performed his kindly task, the 
mate went on deck. It was now about five o'clock 
in the morning. Outside the companion he ran 
into another of the mulattoes, armed with a large 
knife. Evidently they had all taken a hand in 
this diabolical work. The man put his hand on 
the weapon in a threatening manner. but Tathir 
brushed past without taking any notice. He 
found the Frenchman at the wheel, and the 
Norwegian and the boy Early had been called 
out of the deck house to help work the ship. 
The Chinamen were washing the blood from the 
deck and the companion-door. ‘The body of the 
unfortunate captain was hauled up on deck by 
means of a rope and lowered overboard. 

Leone, who had all along acted as spokesman 
for the other mulattoes, now declared that they 
would go below, find the captain’s money, and 
share it. Contrary to his wishes. they made Taffir 
accompany them. ‘Two of the mulattoes. with the 
Turk and the Greck, entered the captain’s berth 
and ransacked it, rummaging through all the 
boxes and desks. ‘They put the money they found 
on the cab.n table, and Leone then told Taffir 
to divide it into seventeen parts, the number of 
persons now alive on the ship. 

The Turk at once objected, declaring that there 
‘were only eight of them who ought to have a 
share in the spoil, presumably the six mulattoes, 
the Greek, and the Turk. The mulatto argued 
the matter with him. It was clear that he wanted 
every man on buard to share the money. so that 
all might appear equally guilty. ‘Ihe pair talked 
in Spanish, and the mate, understanding the 
language a little, was able to follow them. In 
the end the mulatto had his way. and bade Taffir 
take his share. 

«I do not want any,” said the mate. 

“ You will have to take your share,” 
the ‘mulatto, fiercely. 

The mate had to submit. He divided the money 
as required, and put his own share into a writing- 
desk. He never saw it again. The boy Early 
testified afterwards that he himself received 
about four or five pounds sterling, of which 
thirty shillings was in English and the balance in 
Portuguese coins. 

There was no division of the captain’s other 
personal effects, each of the mutineers taking 
what he liked in the way of clothing. The captain 
possessed a valuable gold watch. ‘‘ As we can’t 
divide it, we'll sell it at some future time,” one 
of them declared. 

The champagne, of which the cargo largely 
consisted, was now broached, and the mutineers 
sat about the deck drinking, leaving the working 
of the ship to the others—Tuftir, the Frenchman, 
the Norwegian, the Slav, the Chinamen the 
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negro, and the ship's 
boy. The ruffians were 
arttul enough not to get 
so helplessly drunk as to 
risk being overpowered. 
‘They always went about 
armed with two knives 
apiece stuck in their 
airdles, while others 
carried handspikes or 
slung shot In addition, 
one of them, though the 
mate never knew which, 
had the captain’s loaded 
revolver. 

The ‘Turk and one of 
the mulattocs sharpened 
their knives on the car- 
penter’s whetstone. 
They told the carpenter 
—the Norwegian—and 
also the Frenchman that 
in afew days they would 
kill them both. 

“Well, kill me,” 
pluckily responded the 
Frenchman. 

“We will, in two or 
three days,” grinned the 
mulatto. “ This knife 
will serve you as it 
served the captain.” 

The Turk added that 
he had killed sixteen 
men before with his 
knife. Although both 
the Frenchman and the 
Norwegian were plucky as 
tellows, and capable of 
giving a good account 
of themselves in a free 
fight, they nevertheless went in constant fear of 
their lives. In fact, none of the crew, from the 
imate down to the boy Early, ever knew when the 
pirates would turn upon them. Naturally they 
kept their eyes open, but in working the ship they 
could not keep together, and could easily have 
been overpowered one at atime. They had, more- 
over, to exercise tact, so as not to arouse sus- 
picion. ‘They could only do their best, and hope 
that something would tum up to save them. 

During the next few days broken cases 
champagne and bales of merchand’se littered the 
decks. The mutincers still kept up their orgies, 
but. like true pirates, cunningly divided their 
number into two watches, so as to keep an eye 
all the time on Taffir and his men. They certainly 
meant to take no risk. 
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“All the others shouted ‘No!’ whereupon the scoundrel struck the Slav over the head 


with his oar. 


A week passed uneventfully, and then a ship 
was sighted. Taffir asked Leone to be allowed to 
hail her, using the pretext that he wanted to 
compare his longitude. His real object, of course, 
was to inform the crew of the stranger of the real 
condition of things aboard, if that were possible, 
or at least awaken their suspicions and so obtain 
assistance, ‘ 

The mulatto was cunning enough not to take 
upon himself the refusal. of the request. He did 
not wish to appear as the ringleader, which he 
undoubtedly was, but only as the spokesman of 
the band. ; : 

“don’t think the men will allow you,” he 
sed.‘ but PI ask them.” 

He went forward, and after some colloquy 
retumed. He told the mate that he might speak 
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the stranger, but on no account. if he valued his 
lite, must he say what had occurred on board. 
The ship's head was thereupon turned towards 
the approaching vessel, which proved to be the 
Friends. of Liverpool. 

“You must say that this ship is the J outza, 
from Nieuw Diep,” said the Greek. who had now 
come upon the scene, ‘“‘ and that we are bound 
for Valparaiso.” 

The mate sent the message, his brain working 
hard meanwh le, as he endeavoured to dev:se 
ways and means of sol'citing help without 
arousing suspicion. The pirates, however, crowded 
round him, watching his every movement for 
a sien of betrayal, and listening intently to every 
word. Poor ‘Taffir was unable to exchange a word 
ora signal, and could send nothing but the false 
message. ‘This the stranger acknowledged, and 
passed on her way, little suspecting the awful 
tragedy that had been enacted on the ship that 
had just spoken her, and that her sole surviving 
officer and his fellows were even then in peril of 
their lives. 

When the vessel had passed several of the 
Mmutineers became very excited. They started 
jabbering fiercely amongst themselves. eyeing the 
mate in a very threatening manner. They finally 
became so boisterous that their spokesman, 
Leone, had to go amongst them and assure them 
that the mate had said nothing to the passing 
ship as to what hatl occurred on board. “ If you 
Ike to kill the carpenter and the mate, you can,” 
be was overheard to say, “ but I shall not do it.” 

That same evening, while in a drunken rage. 
the Turk stabbed the Chinese steward in the fleshy 
part of the arm. Next day the pirates, under the 
direction of their leader Leone, collected the 
ship’s papers and threw them overboard. One 
of them also inquired of the mate if he knew where 
the captain’s gold watch was. He replied that he 
had not seen it, and from that time he heard no 
More about it. 

On October 2nd, three weeks after the terrible 
travedy, during the whole of which period Taffir 
and his men had gone in hourly dread of their 
lives. they sighted land, about ten miles off. 
The crew now dispensed with the mate's services, 
and put the ship about themselves. They hung 
about the coast until dark, when they took in 
the sails and got out the boats. 

“What are you going to do with the ship ?” 
inquired Taff of Leone, but the mulatto did not 
answer him. He put the same question to another 
of the mutineers who happened to pass at the 
time. and also demanded to know if they intended 
to kill him. 

“Tam not going to,” answered the man, 
frankly enough, “ but T think Blanco is.” Evi- 
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dently, then, they had planned his death, and 
the knowledge was anything but comforting. 

Some time previously Leone had ordered the 
carpenter to fasten down all the hatchways 
except the forehatch, as well as everything loose 
on deck. He was to use long nails, Leone said. 
Scenting mischief, the Norwegian, under cover of 
darkness, cut all the lashings, so that in the event 
of the ship sinking anything on deck would float. 
Further, he used small nails in fastening down the 
openings. so that anyone who might be shut 
down below would be able to force a way out. 
He had been instructed earler in the day to have 
his tools ready to bore a hole in the ship, so he 
quietly got a lot of oakum and plugs ready and 
hid them away. 

About ten o'clock in the morning he was ordered 
to accompany Leone and three of the mutineers 
down into the hold. The rascals were armed, as 
usual. with a couple of knives apiece, some slun; 
shot, and the captain's revolver. They sternly 
ordered the Norwegian to bore four holes for’ard 
and four aft. 

So many of the pirates being now out of s‘ght 
Taffir thought he saw an opportunity of escaping. 
One of the boats was towing alongside with only 
the Turk in it ; all the other mutineers were either 
down below or working aft, putting things into 
another boat which was made fast astern. If only 
he could bluff or overcome the Turk, now was 
his chance. Calling Early, the boy, the Chinese 
steward, and the Slav, Taffir propounded his 
plan to them. Thoroughly frightened now, and 
believing that the pirates meant to kill them, 
they agreed to accompany him. All of them forth- 
with jumped into the boat, the mate bluffing the 
Turk with the information that his fellow- 
mutineers were agrecable to their quitting the 
ship. It was all done in such a quiet way that 
the Turk swallowed the story, and in a twinkling 
they commenced to row away from the ship. 
They had not gone far, however, before the other 
pirates noticed their departure, and shouted to 
them to retum, threatening that if they did not 
do so they would at once follow them in the other 
boat and kill them. The Turk, who was rowing 
with three of the others, seeing that he had been 
duped, became furious, and ordered the Slav to 
pull the boat’s nead round. All the others shouted 
“No!” whereupon the scoundrel struck the 
Slav over the head with his oar. 

As the other boat was now coming in pursuit, 
and could easily have outdistanced them, Taffi- 
thought it best not to resist the Turk’s orders 
and very reluctantly they put back to the ship. 
Leone was now on deck with the rest of the 
mutincers. and sternly ordered all of them out 
ot the boat. The Chinese steward refused to 
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move, believing they meant to murder him. 
Thereupon two ot the rufhans grabbed some 
bottles of wine that lay on the deck, and pelted 
the Chinaman with them. One of these missiles, 
striking the man full in the face, knocked him 
out of the boat. When last scen he was swimming 
round, calling upon the heartless Leone for help. 

“ Don’t call upon me,” shouted back the villain. 
“You wouldn’t do what I told you, and it’s too 
casy a death for you.” “Ihe wretched Chinaman 
continued swimming and crying for help until 
exhausted, when he disappeared 

‘Ihe mate was now separated from the others, 
und ordered into the boat astern. All his com- 
rades, with the exception of the Chinese cook and 
the Chinese boy, were placed in the other boat 
and both pulled away. 

As the two boats left the Fluwery Land she 
commenced to sink rapidly. A moment later the 
Chinese cook appeared on deck and implored the 
pirates to take him with them, but no heed was 
paid to his appeals. He clambered up the rigging, 
und was last seen clinging to the maintop and 
calling for mercy. What had becomie of the 
Chinese hoy ‘laffir did not know, but afterwards 
karned from the Frenchman that he had heard 
the hapless lad in the cabin calling out, “ Finish 
me quickly!” Probably he and the cook had 
hidden themsclves below, fearing they would he 
murdered, and the mutineers, finding the boy, 
killed him. 

Tt was four o’clock on the afternoon of October 
ath when the mutineers and their prisoners 
landed on the Braz'l'an coast. ‘The mate was now 
instructed, on pain of death, to tell any inquirers 
that their vessel was an American ship from 
Peru, laden with guano for Bordeaux, and that 
she had foundered a hundred miles out at sea. 
He was further to explain that they had been in 
the boats five days and nights, and that they 
feared the capta'n and the others, who were in 
another boat, had been capsized and drowned in 
the heavy seas. 

After a march of some miles they sighted a 
jarm, and hastened towards it. They were 
kindly received by the occupants. who put them 
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up tor the night and next day drove them to 
Rocha. the nearest town. Here Taffir leamed, 
qu:te by accident, that at a place called “the 
Camp,” some twenty miles distant, there was a 
man who could speak English. He communicated 
this intelligence to the Frenchman, and proposed 
that they should give the mutineers the slip and 
endeavour to find him. ‘That evening the pair 
got away, and after a long and weary tramp 
found the man, whose name was Ramoz. To 
him they related their terrible story. Ramoz 
was horror-struck, and at once took them to the 
Brazilian authorities, with the result that all 
the miscreants were promptly laid by the heels 
and the entire crew examined before a naval 
court-martial. 

The news was cabled to England, and the 
whole country was shocked at the dreadful 
tidings. ‘The mutineers were subsequently ex- 
tradited and tried at the Old Bailey, in London, 
on February 3rd, 1864. Eight men were arraigned 
~-the six mulattoes, the Turk, and the Greek. 
They all pleaded ‘“‘ Not Guilty,” and elected to be 
tried by an English jury in preference to a mixed 
one. All the prisoners were represented by 
counsel, and there were interpreters in Greek, 
Spanish, French, and Norwegian, so that full 
justice might be done. The jury acquitted Carlos, 
the Greek, but returned a verdict of “ Guilty ” 
against the other seven. As soon as the sentence 
of death was passed, they all, with the exception 
of Leone and another mulatto, began making 
statements incriminating one another, but alleg-. 
ing their own innocence. ‘Two of the mulattoes 
were subsequently reprieved and sent to penal 
servitude for life. ‘The remaining five were hanged 
in a batch outside the walls of old Newgate, 
before an immense crowd, on February 22nd, 
1864. Before their execution they were attended 
by Catholic priests, but the only ones who died 
at all bravely were the ringleader Leone and the 
Turk. The other three displayed the most abject 
cowardice, particularly the giant Blanco. He 
fainted when the rope was put round his neck, 
and had to be accommodated with a chair until 
all was ready for the final act. 


The Castillo from the a. 


BHE ancient ruins of Tulum, on the 
east coast of the little-known penin- 
sula of Yucatan, though within a few 
- miles of the route followed by the 
weekly fruit steamers between New 
Orleans and Central America, have probably 
been less frequently visited than any of the other 
deserted cities of Yucatan. There is a very good 
reason for this. The Santa Cruz Indians of the 
Neighbourhood—who have always been in revolt 
against the Mexican Government—look upon 
Strangers entering their territory as possible 
Mexican spies, and in order to be on the safe side 
pose of them first and inquire into their 
credentials afterwards, in the good old-fashioned 
way, Exploring in their country, therefore, is 
neither so popular nor so easy as one could wish 
It to be, 

Tulum was first visited in 1842 by John 
L. Stephens, the American explorer, who dis- 
covered amongst the ruins the fragments of 
4 stela, or monolith, upon which was engraved 
a Maya hieroglyphic inscription. This was the 
only one of the kind found, and to preserve it 

‘om the weather Stephens removed it to one of 
the smaller temples. 

A second expedition, that of Messrs. Holmes 
and Thompson, carned out in a private yacht, 
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Hidden away in thick jungle on 
the coast of little-known Yucatan, 
and guarded by a fierce tribe «f 
Incians, lies the ancient deserted 
city of Tulum, built by a long- 
vanished race whose civuization 
is believed to have been oluer 
than that of Babylon. The 
Author and his party went to 
Tulum :to explore the ety and 
secure a sixteen-hundred-year-uld 
monument that was believed to be 
lying there,-and their experiences 
make very interesting read ng. 


did not get any farther than the island of Cozumel, 
o.f the east coast of Yucatan, as the Tulum 
Indians were at that time so hostile that the 
explorers did not consider it advisable to land, 
otherwise they would in all probability have 
paid the penalty with their lives. es 

The third exped.tion; that of Messrs. Howe 
and Parmalee, was more successful, ‘as: they 
obtained a photograph. though a poor one, of 
the inscription, and actually removed the frag: 
ments of the stela from the temple where Stephens 
had left them seventy years previously to thé 
water-side, with the idea of carrying them off 
on their boat. They were. however, interrupted 
by the Indians, and compelled to embark’hastily; 
leaving the precious fragments on the beach, 
half buried in sand. : 

Mr. Morley, who is the foremost authority on 
the ancient Maya hieroglyphic writing, saw the 
photograph taken by the travellers. and came to 
the conclusion that the stela was a“ date glyph.” 
As these are extremely rare in Yucatan, only 
three having been found up to the present time, 
he determined to visit the ruins himself. ‘This 
he did, v2 the island of Cozumel, arriving at 
Tulum in a small sailing dory, half-dead from 
sea sickness, only to find that the stone had been 
removed from the place where Stephens had left 
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ii. Being unac- 


yuainted with oh Aes 
the spot where oe } 


it, had been 
“cached” by. 
lLowe and 
Purmalee, the - 
unfortunate 
scientist had to 
return disap- 
pvinted. 

Morley and I 
met on a fruit 
steamer voyag- 
ing from New 
Orleans to Cen- 
tral America, 
and as each of 
us had now dis- 
covered — where 
the stone had 
been buried, we 
arranged to go 
on a joint search 
for the frag- 
ments and 
incidentally to 
explore and 
survey the ruins 
of ‘Lulum itself. 
People were 
not lacking who 
expressed the 
opinion that we 
were “ looking 
for trouble,” and it was certainly a fact that 
everyone who had previously gone in search of 
this historic’ stone had met with misfortune or 
disappointment. Our own expedition, as will be 
seen, could hardly be called a pleasure- trip. 

Our party left Belize, British Honduras, on 
March 19th, 1916, and consisted of Mr. S. Morley, 
of the Carnegie Institution, Dr. Underhill, 
physician, Mr. Carpenter, photographer, Mr. 
Lothrop, myself, two, Creole servants, and the 
captain and crew of the steamer Corozal. 

In due course we arrived off the island of 
Cozumel—Cortez’s first landing-place on his way 
to the conquest of Mexico—and had to turn back 
on our course, having passed Julum, which is 
onthe mainland south of the island, during the 
night. 

‘The first European to sail along this inhospit- 
able coast was Juan de Grijalva, in 1518. “‘ After 
leaving Cozume],” he writes, “ we ran along day 
and night, and the next day towards sunset we 
saw a bourg or village so large that Seville would 
not have seemed larger or better. We saw there 
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A view from the sea of the “Castillo” Cliff ged the sandy inlet where the boat came 
to grief. 


a very ifs 
tower. There 
was upon the 
bank a crowd 
of Indians, who 
carried two 
standards, which 
they raised and 
lowered as signs 
to us to come 
and join them.” 
There can be 
little doubt 
that Grijalva’s 
“bourg or 
village” was 
‘Tulum, as the 
distance from 
Cozumel, the 
“high tower,” 
and the crowd 
of Indians all 
indicate it as 
the place. On 
the south we 
passed two small 
grey towers, 
iso noticed by 
Grijalva in 
1518, which 
were probably 
small temples 
intended to hold 
the image of a 
god. They serve 
now merely to emphasize the desolation of this 
bleak, unfriendly coast, from which they have 
looked out over the sea, changeless through the 
centuries, though the very names of their builders 
and of the gods that were worshipped in them 
have been forgotten. 

About ten o'clock in the morning we arrived 
opposite ‘Tulum and, steering through a narrow 
opening in the barrier reef, anchored off the 
ruins, having seen no sign of the dreaded Santa 
Cruz Indians on our run down the coast with the 
exception of a dilapidated leaf-hut near the shore, 
about a mile above the ruins. Five of us, with 
three sailors, all heavily armed with. revolvers 
and Winchesters, promptly embarked in the boat 
and rowed toward a httle sandy bay, the only 
visible landing-place in the rock-bound coast. 
The swell, viewed from the steamer, did not 
appear very formidable, but the nearer we got 
to land the worse it grew, and when twenty or 
thirty yards from the shore the hozt was suddenly 
lifted on a huge wave, turned broadside «n, 
filled with water, and upset, dumping us out, 
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Copy of a quaint mural painting in one of tie builiings 


ruined cy. 


atmament, cartridges and all, 
into about four feet of swirling 
water, in which jagged rocks 
stuck up at frequent intervals 
from the sandy bottom. 
Though bruised and saturated, 
we nevertheless managed to 
scramble ashore with no worse 
calamity than the loss of a 
little ammunition and food. 
This ignominious landing 
would have proved a splendid 
opportunity for any hostile 
Indians who might have been 
Watching our approach, but as 
no attack was made upon us, 
we concluded there were no 
Indians about, for which we 
Were particularly thankful. On 
subsequent visits from the ship 
to the shore, being anxious 
to avoid any more upsets, we 
anchored the boat about a 
hundred yards out, stripped. 
Jumped overboard. and waded 
ashore with clothes, provisions, 
Photogray material, and 
other impe 


story, 


A copy of the date 
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menta held well above our heads. 
Even in this way accidents were not altogethe 
avuided. as on two occasions the hearers cf 
loads stubbed their toes on invisible rocks, 
precipitating their burdens into the sea, the 
“burden” on the last occasion unfortunately 
vonsisting of our eagerly-awaited dinner. 
cooked on board and carried ashore to save 
time. But let me resume the thread of my 
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On reaching the shore ..torley and 

Finding 1 at once made for the head of the 
the little bay, where, according to our 

Stela. information, the last expedition, 
before being chased out by the 

Indians, had hidden the stone. There, to our 
great joy, we discovered the five fragments, half- 
buried in the sand, safe and undisturbed. Eagerly 
we fitted the pieces together. but finding a large 
part still missing, a search was instituted in the 
little temple where Stephens had placed the stone 
in 1842. This resulted in the discovery of three 
more trazments 
The stela was of limestone, about eight feet 
high by two and a half feet broad, but as a 
vreat deal of the lower part is now missing, its 
criginal heivht is difficult to estimate accurately. 
On one surtace is sculptured in low relicf a human 
figure, now much weathered and defaced, and, 
most important of all, the initial series of hiero- 
glyphies which indicate the year in which the 
stone was crected. This, being translated into 
English. reads: * 9 Cycles (1 cycle = 400 years), 
6 Katuns (1 katun = 20 years), 10 Tuns (1 tun == 
). Zero Uinals (1 uinal month of 20 
‘ro Kins (t kin := 1 day). ” This is after the 
which was the starting- 


point of May 
three thousand seven hundred and thirty years, 
no months and no days, from the commencement 
of their era, which would correspond approxi- 
mately to a date in the vear 295 A.D. of our era. 
‘The stela is therefore over sixteen hundred years 
old. 


‘A pictorial decoration that adorned a temple wall of the 
ancient city. 
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A teconstruction of the ancient Maya City of Tulum, lo.king towaros the sea, showing the temples and palaces, the city wall, ine ve 


Although we searched about very carefully, we 
found no trace of Indians at the ruins, so Morley 
and I, loathing the monotony of life on board 
the steamer and her ceaseless rolling and pitching, 
brought our camp-beds ashore and set them up 
in a little sandy cove, surrounded on all sides by 
fifty-foot limestone clif's surmounted by the old 
Maya fortress known as the “ Castillo,” which 
commands a magnificent view over the ocean, 
and is visible for many m/les out at sea. Perched 
as it is on a high precipitous blu.l, it forms the 
most prominent landmark along this barren, 
desolate coast. 

After supper the others em- 
. barked for the steamer, and we, 
of being tired after a hard day’s 
work, tured in early. We were 
destined not to sleep for long, 
however, for the wind shifted about nine 
o'clock, and soon rose to half a gale, which 
compelled us to get up and seek, by the aid of 
an electric torch, a more sheltered spot in which 
to place our cots. While we were engaged in this 
none-too-easy quest, we were startled to hear 
a nervous hail from the sea, and found that the 
boat had returned. After a few minutes, re- 
assured by our answering hail, Carpenter waded 
ashore, and told us they thought we were waving 
the lantern (a signal previously agrecd upon in 
case we needed aid). and seeing the light at the 
south end of the cove. they concluded we had 
fled there from attack'ne Tndians, and did not 
expect to find us alive. ane boat's crew, he added, 
had at that moment got their rifles trained on 
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the light, ready to_shoot at a moment’s notice. 
This item of information. needless to say, induced 
us to turn off the current with the utmost speed. 
Satisfied that everything was in order, the boat 
presently started back for the steamer, leaving 
us alone again. Hardly had they left, however, 
when a rifle-shot rang out sharply in the dark- 
ness. At first we thought it came from the direc- 
tion of the boat, but as we liad agreed that on 
no account was a gun to be fired except in case 
of dire necessity, this did not seem probable. 
It then occurred to us that the shot might have 
been fired at the retreating boat by lurking 
Indians on the top of the cliff. This idea induced 
us to wave the signal torch in real earnest, but as 
nothing further happened, we concluded the shot 
must really have come from the boat. This later 
proved to have been the case, the discharge being 
accidental, but fortunately not in our Girection. 
The Tulum Indians. it may be well to explain 
here, are a branch of the Santa Cruz tribe, who 
have never heen subdued, and whose territory— 
along the east coast of Yucatan—has never been 
properly explored. The southern branch of the 
Santa Cruz people have now patched up a tem- 
porary pcace with the Mexican Government, but 
the Tulum Indians are still independent, and 
fiercely jealous of the intrusion of strangers. 
Within their country are rumoured to exist vast 
ruins of ancient Maya cities, buried away in the 
jungle growth of centuries, but no one has yet 
had an opportunity of visiting them. We were 
perticularly anxious, therefore, to come into 
contact with some members of the tribe and 
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passages through it, and the two wateh-towers. Many of the buildings 
ate of preservation. 


endeavour to establish friendly relations with 
a view later on to obtaining a safe conduct through 
their territory to the sites of some of the mys- 
terious ruined cities. 

We spent four days amongst the 


The ruins of Tulum, making plans, 
Hidden — taking photographs, and copying 
City wall-paintings and inscriptions. 


We found cighteen buildings in 
all. many of them in such an excellent state of 
preservation that it seems hardly credible thcy 
have been abandoned for four centuries. ‘The 
colours on the painted stucco which decorates 
many of the houses are in some cases as bright 
and clear as when the paint was first applied, 
and the stucco itself is so hard and resistent that 
it can hardly be chipped with an axe. Though 
we encountered no Indians, it soon became 
evident that in some way they knew of our 
presence, and were furtively spying on us. In the 
corndor of one of the temples, at the back of the 
Castillo. where I was copying a mural painting, 
had had the floor swept clean, and left my 

drawing materials there overnight. On returning 
m the moming I found lying on the ground 
Several palm-leaf slinys. such as are used by the 
niians for carrying game and other things, 
showing that they had visited the temple during 
my absence. Whether these slings were dropped 
weidentally, or left by way of visiting-cards— 
=Simifcant hint that their owners knew all about 
ee had no means of finding out, as this was 
“le first and last indication we had of the 
J wnimity of these turbulent tribesmen. It did 
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not add to our peace of mind to know that. 
all unseen by us. fierce eyes were watching 
cur every movement. 

‘The city was surruunded on three sides by 
a stone wall trom cight to thirteen fect in 
breadth. enclosing a space six hundred yards 
deep by a thousand wards broad. ‘The fourth 
side, facing the sea. and guarded by a precipi- 
tous cliff, needed no fortification. ‘Through 
the wall run five narrow passages, evidently 
intended for exits and entrances to the city, 
and at each angle stands a stone watch-tower, 
still untouched by the hand of time, their 
doorways looking out to the west overa stretch 
of unbroken forest whence no enemy will ever 
come again, and to the east over forest, only a 
shade less dense. that now covers the ruins of 
the city they guarded. ‘These grim and lonely 
sentinels seemed to bring home to us more 
-oignantly than anything else we encountered 
in this age-old city the vanity and imper- 
manence of all human institutions, ‘The busy 
city which once served as a religious centre 
for tens and probably hundreds of thousands 
of people. the denscly-populated, highly-culti- 
vated country bevond—both are now silent and 
deserted, shrouded. like the graves of those who 
inhabited them, by an impenetrable veil of bush 
and forest. so thick that one might pass within 
a hundred vards of a building as large as St. 
Paul's Cathedral and miss it completely. 

On the Friday, the third day of our stay, 
we completed the survey of the ruins, and as our 
tobacco was finished and provisions and weter 
running very low, we proposed to start the return 
journey at once. This, however, the pilot—an 
old Belize Creole—refused to do. as a strong 
easterly wind was blowing which he was afraid 
would upset the Corezal in her passage through 
the narrow opening in the reef. No threats or 
persuasions could move him from this dec sion, 
and it was not till Saturday at noon, driven by 
the fear of impending starvation, that with great 
reluctance he consented to get under way. His re- 
luctance. we soon discov ered, was amply justified, 
for in passing through the opening in the coral 
reef the waves were so tremendous that the little 
steamer stood up on her tail, whilst the labouring 
engine could only just give her stcerage way. 


For a few minutes we were in a 
A Tight = very tight corner, expecting to be 
Corner. — upsct every second into the bdiling 


cauldron of surf, when we should 
inevitably have been dashed to pieces on the 
jagged coral rocks. Slowly, however, inch by 
inch, the Corezal crawled through, and at last 
we found ourselves in the open sea beyond the 
reef, and in less danger. Going down the coast 
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The Castillo from the landward side, showing the serpent columns and the flight of stone steps by which it is apprcached. 


was a trying experience, for we could only make 
two miles an hour against the strong current, 
whilst with the sea abeam the old tub rolled like 
a barrel, and neither by night nor day was any 
practicable resting-place to be found on board. 
Practically all our food was gone, and feathers 
blowing over the upper deck proclaimed the 
sucrifice of our last fowl, while fragments of 
Morley’s Russian “ brick” tea—which at the 
start, when cofee and more civilized tea were 
plentiful, had been rudely likened to a mixed 
infusion of tar and tobacco—were now eayerly 
sought for. Rice and flour were all that remained, 
and out of the latter we made fairly palatable and 
very filling pancakes. with the addition of a little 
salt and the * blue” halves of several Seidlitz 
powders. On Sunday another trouble menaced 
us: we ran short of fuel and had to land at a 
mangrove cay. where for several hours all hands 
chopped mangrove stems into suitable lengths for 
the furnace. On Monday morning, the last ounce 
of rice and flour eaten, and the last stick of man- 
grove burnt, we ran safely into Belize Harbour. 
The Last of The story of the sixteen-hundred- 
the Stela, Y¢at-old stela is not yet complete. 
Later in the year T commissioned 

the captain and owner of a turtle-fishing schooner 


to put in at Tulum, on his voyage down the coast, 
and bring back the pieces of the stela to Belize. 
Presumably he got them on board, but unfortu- 
nately the schooner must have foundered in a 
hurricane which visited the Caribbean Sea in the 
autumn, for from that day to this nothing has 
been heard of captain, crew, vessel, or monument. 
The stela, I fear, now rests for ever at the bottom 
of the sea somewhere off the coast, where for ovet 
fifteen centuries it stood as a memorial of the 
highest and oldest civilization of the New World,a 
civilization which recent excavations at the ruins 
of Quiriqua seem to indicate may have antedated 
those of Egypt, Babylonia, and the most ancient 
civilizations of the Old World. 

I was unable to accompany the expedition into 
Guatemala. whence they started in search of 
ruined cities almost immediately after their 
return from Tulum. Sensational discoveries, 
from an archeological point of view. were made 
on this trip, but unfortunately tragedy awaited 
them on the very threshold of safety. for towards 
the end of their return journey the physician 
and guide were shot dead, while the other mem- 
bers of the party only escaped the same fate by 
amiracle. That. however, is another story, which 
some day I may have the privilege of telling. 
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The Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem 


Bethichem Distressing 


Christmas Scenes. 


By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY AMERICAN COLONY, JERUSALEM. 


How the festive vacation is marred by the petty quarrels of rival sects at the Birthplace of 
Christianity. 


LYHOUGH much has been written 
upon the subject of Christmas in 
Bethlehem, and we have had glowing 
accounts of its gorgeous processions 
and ceremonies, no one appears to 

have been bold enough to tell the world of the 

distressing scenes which may be witnessed in the 
one spot on earth where man would expect peace 
to reign at thai vlad season of the year. 

If the truth must be told, it is impossible to 
describe the Christmas ceremonies of Bethlehem 
Without a reference to the jealousies and disputes 
that exist among the worshippers in the Church 

of the Nativity, 

Christmas if a long business at Bethlehem. 

First come the Latin ceremonies, which take place 

on December 25th, followed thirteen days later 

‘w the Greek services, while thirteen days later 
sean comes the Armenian Christmas feast. 
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Christmas, therefore, Cecupies the attention of 
the authorities of this old-world Judean town 
for more than a month.. The services are all held 
in the Church of the Nativity. one of the most 
remarkable edifices in the world. It is really 
nothing more than a number of churches and 
monasteries under one roof. Its exterior has 
somewhat the appearance of a fortress. Portions 
of it are very ancient, the central building it is 
said having had a continuous history for fifteen 
hundred vears. 

Here worship the various sects-—Latin, Greek, 
and Armenian. ‘They h their appointed 
altars and shrines. ‘The places they occupy, the 
time, duration, and manner of their services, and 
even the number of times they may burn incense, 
are all exactly prescribed by Imperial decrees. 

The Holy of Holies of the church is the Grotto. 
or Manger. It is a small underground chamber 


reached from the main floor of the church by 
a staircase. ‘Ihis is declared to be the actual 
site of the stable where the Saviour was born. 
It has a beautiful altar. a few paintings. and many 
scores of elaborate lamps and lanterns. For 
several hundred vears now fifteen of these lamps 
have continually illuminated the little chapel. 

Just in front of the altar is a silver star. let 
into the marble floor, said to mark the exact 
spot of the Nativity. Archzologists and Biblical 
scholars are generally agreed that this is most 
probably the actual site of the Manger in which 
the Holy Infant lay. thus rendering it one of the 
most sacred spots in Christendom. 

As to the actual Christmas ceremonies. they 
are at once picturesque and gorgeous af‘airs. 
In the case of the Latin services. there is formed 
in the market-place a procession, which marches 
to the church headed by the Latin patriarch and 
his priests clad in their gorgeous robes of office. 
The service, which is a very lengthy one, consists 
in the recital, chanting. and reading of everv 
scripture that has any reference to the birth of 
Christ, in addition to numerous collects, prayers, 
and Itanies. 

It is an claborate service. with beautiful 
singing, though to the casual traveller the 
building gets hot and stuffy. the continual burn- 
ing of incense filling the place with anything but 
pleasant fumes. The ceremony is brought to a 
close by the laying of a beautiful wax doll in 


Christmas Day procession in Bethlehem. 
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a ailded wicker basket in the Grotto, where it 
remains for twelve days. 

So far as the other celebrations are concerned, 
they follow much the same lines. There are the 
same processions and the same lengthy services. 
In the Greek ceremonies, however, there is no 
wax doll. The Armenian service is perhaps the 
most extraortinary. During a part of it the 
worshippers gather round a massive cauldron, 
from which they extract savoury morsels of meat 
and bowls of broth, which they eagerly consume. 
It may he mentioned that the Armenians fast 
for several days before they celebrate the birth 
of Christ. 

The bitterest rivalry exists between the various 
sects. and even during the ordinary services 
Turkish soldiers have to be on guard day and 
night in the church to prevent strife. When one 
soldier who has been on duty is relieved by 
another, it is the duty of both of them to inspect 
and count the lamps and other articles belonging 
to each sect. even to the nails or hooks to which 
the hands or chains supporting the lamps are 
fastened. ° 

On special occasions, such as Christ mas-time, 
an extra force of soldiers is necessary if order 
is to he maintained. It is during the Christmas 
festivities that the church is cleaned. To prevent 
quarrels among the rival priests, the authorities 
many years ago set down definite rules as to 
what portions of the walls, pillars, floors, etc., 
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the Armenian car: et which was mysteriously cut one night by a rival sect, 


this or that body may clean or sweep. The 
documents containing these are kept at hand 
by the authorities, so that they may regulate the 
movements of the rival monks, and adjudicate 
their continually recurring quarrels. 

Despite these elaborate precautions, however, 
troubles often arise. Between the Christmas 
festivities of 1913 a deplorable scene was wit- 
nessed in the sacred building. ‘Iwo sects dis- 
puted the right to clean a certain portion of the 
church. They went to the Governor of Bethlehem, 
He tumed up the records, and decided that a 
certain sect pos- 
sessed the right to 
do this work. 
When they started 
to sweep, however, 
the rival priests 
flew at them, and 
soldiers had to 
hold one sect back 
whilethe other did 
the sweeping. A 
few Christmases 
ago the Greek 
priests forcibly 
stopped the Latin 
service in the 
Grotto, declaring 
that they had 
swungtheirincense 
ums a greater 
number of times 
than permitted by 
the regulations. 

Some little time 


ago the Armenians 
succeeded in ob- 
taining permission 
from the Govern- 
ment to hang a 
lamp-chain in a 
certain part of the 
church. ‘The chain 
was duly sus- 
pended and fas- 
tened in place, and 
all went well until 
an Armenian priest 
was about to hang 
one of the lamps, 
when the Greek 
priests forcibly in- 
terfered. claiming 
that the permission 
> was only for a 
ae chain to be hung, 

and not for a lamp 
to be put on it. With all their efforts. the 
Armenians were not able to secure an additional 
order, and the empty and uscless chain may be 
seen in its place to this day. 

Another incident occurred a few years ago, 
when the present. mayor of Jerusalem was 
Governor of Bethlehem. A priest of one of the 
sects was cleaning the silver star that marks the 
spot of the Nativity in the crypt beneath the 
church, and in the process broke off the head 
of one of the nails that held the star in place. 

‘The rival priests were at once on the scene, and 


Interior of the Church of the Nativity, 
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Governor of Bethlehem wrote over 
one hundred letters to the 
authorities in Jerusalem and Con- 
stantinople respecting the matter. 

In one portion of the church 
may be seen a window heavy with 
the accumulations of dust and 
cobwebs. It is above that part of 
the building controlled by the 
Armenians, the ceiling of which 
portion is, strange to say. in the 
hands of the Greeks. who. there- 
fore. had to place their ladders on 
the floor of the Armenian portion 
for the purpose of sweeping down 
the ceiling. Some thirty years 
ago a controversy arose between 
the .\rmeaians and the Greeks as 
to the right ot cleaning this window, 
both parties claiming it. The 
Government intervened, and _ for- 
bade ether party doing it. The 
result was that the window has 
never since been cleaned. 

Many more instances could be 
: ; x m given of this pronounced jealousy 

Changing of the Turkish guard in the Grotto of the Nativity. between the worshippers in this 

the soldier who is wlways on guard in the Grotto old church, but sufficient has been said to 
at once gave notice of the momentous occurrence. show that at Christmas-time anything but peace 
and the Governor was summoned. Thenailmust reigns in the spot where Christ, the Prince ot 
be replaced, in order to preserve the peace. ‘Te Peace, was horn. 
the Governor it seemed a very 
simple matter to call in a black- 
smith from the neighbourhood to 
replace it. When the workman 
appeared, because he belonged to 
one of the sects, the others would 
not permit him to do the work, 
lest a precedent should be estab- 
lished which might give some 
advantage to that sect to whica 
the blacksmith belonged. The 
perplexed Governor only suc- 
ceeded in having the nail re- 
placed by calling in a gipsy 
artisan of no name or standing, 
and so the “incident ’ was clused. 

Once, in order to reach their 
chapel, the Latins had to pass 
over an Armenian carpet, which 
at that time was square. This 
trespass the .Armenians hotly 
contested, and it was a continual 
bone of contention. One morning 
the carpet was found to have been 
mysteriously cut away diagonally. 
To this day no one knows who ‘ 
cut the carpet, and it is said the The silver star below the altar js said to mark the exact spot of the Near 
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The “ Wild West” of tradition is wild no longer, and the “bad men“ and outlaws of former days 


have all paid the penalty of their misdeeds. 


Spite of this fact, however, a small gang of 


desperate men recently succeeded for a brief period in terrorizing the State of Oklahoma by 


“holding-up”’ banks and fighting sheriffs’ posses quite in the time-honoured fashion. 


In this 


narrative Mr. Thomas sets forth the short but lurid history of the Poe-Hart gang. 


MESSE JAMES and his band of outlaws 
of a generation ago are gone, and 
only the memory of their daring 
Csy' exploits remains. It is the same with 
~ the Daltons, who twenty years ago 
terrorized the south-western section of the United 
States. In those days, of course, there was more 
or less excuse for outlawry. The country was 
largely unsettled. and the scanty population 
included a large leaven of lawless characters 
anxious to “ get rich quick,” and who preyed on 
those of more peaceful inclinations. ‘That out- 
lawry should flourish in the present axe. however, 
in defiance of an adequate police force, is no 
less remarkable than true. 

The following account of. the 
activities of the Poe-Hart gang 
of bank robbers, who recently 
for two months terrorized a 


authentic. When it is ex- 
plained, however, that four of 
the gang are dead and two in 
jail, the reader will be satisfied 
that law and order are now 


NINTH FGHT ENDS 
ae" ote BANDITS RED REIGN 


Posse Kills Last Three of 
Daring Gang That Has 


band of six horsemen rode into Centralia.a little 
town of six hundred people in the northe.in 
part of Craig County, and halted in front of 
the Centralia hank. So formidable did the six 
appear that no resistance was o. cred when 
they entered the benk and demanded whatever 
money was available. 

‘The robbers obtained six thousand dollars, or 
about twelve hundred pounds, from the sur 
prised sta, and promptly rode away, pursucd 
within a few minutes by officers and a posse of 
citizens. 

Some shots were exchanged when the pursue:s 
arrived within sight of the bandits, but the latter 
quickly separated, one portion 
of the band striking westward 
into Nowata County, and two 
of them—Oscar Pog and Vill 
Hart—making northward across 
the State border into Kansas. 

At CoZeyville, Kansas, Hart 
and Poe were arrested, and 
two weeks later were taken to 
Vinita. Craig County, and lodged 
in jail to await trial. ‘lhe other 
four members of the band— 


capable of looking after them- 
selves in the erstwhile “ Wild 
West.” 

Just why this collection of 
ciminals, headed by Oscar Poe 
and Will Hart, should have 
launched forth on_a career of 
lurid crime can only be con- 
Jectured. Perhaps it was a 
desire for wealth: perhaps it 
Was just love of adventure. In 
any event, on October 18th. 
1916, the band made its début 
a hank robbers and general 
Giminals, 

About noon on that day a 


Terrorized Oklahoma. 


Worst Outlaws Since Daltons 
i Robbed Banks, Shot 
Six Officers. 

; a 


(By Piain Dealers Wire) 

OKLAUWOMA CITY, Jan. 19.—With 
the killing of Will Hart. Harry Hare 
and Oscar Poe by @ aheriff’s posse, in 
Okmulgee county today, was extermi- 
bated a band of hayidits which, 
‘though {ts operations have been lim- 
Mted to the last three months, never 
thas been equaled in the annals of 
‘pouthwentern banditry since the daye 
of the Dattons, twenty yearn ego. ~~ 


A t from an American newspaper 
cMdeveribing the bandits’ last fight. 


Ilarry Hart (brother of one of 
the leaders). Pone Poe (brother 
of the second leader), Russell 
Tucker, and Jess Littrell— had 
been camped close to the Craig 
County border, awaiting just 
such a development as the 
arrest of their companions. 
On December 4th the four 
outlaws left their rendezvous, 
about ten miles from Vinita, 
quictly made their way to the 
town, and at about nightfall 
appeared outside the little jail. 
Here. after a brief but spirited 
encounter, they succeeded in 
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liberating the two leaders. ‘Ihe reunited band 
pursued as before by a posse of citizens- fled 
westward again to their secret hiding-place in 
Nowata County, where the pursuers lost: track 
of them. 

For three days the outlaws remained in retire- 
ment, but on the fourth day. December 8th, 
they appeared in the little town of Alluwee, and 
threw the startled inhabitants into a state of 
terror by “ shooting up” the main street. 

News of the gang’s exploit at Centralia had 
reached Alluwee, and no one ventured to oppose 
the bandits as they made their way to the bank 
in the centre of the town, and proceeded to rub it 
in true “ hold-up ” fashion. With two thousand 
seven hundred dollars, about five hundred and 
forty pounds, as the reward for their trouble, 
the outlaws, by this time thoroughly —em- 
boldened, left the place, but remained in 
concealment only three days. 

‘then they drove into Vinita, the scene of their 


successful raid on the jail, and, while the panic-, 


stricken townsmen fied in all directions for 
shelter, held up and robbed the Vinita bank. this 
time getting more than fifteen thousand dollars, 
or three thousand pounds. 

‘The bandits’ descent on Vinita, immediately 
on the heels of the jail-break there, and the 
subsequent robbery of the Alluwee bank, took 
the inhabitants so completely off their guard that 
it was not until some time after the hand escaped 
into the wildemess beyond the town that the 
pursuit was taken up, and ere long the searchers. 
had to return, having completely failed in their 
quest. 

Nothing was heard of the outlaws again until 
December 24th, when, after remaining in hiding 
in a canyon, they suddenly appeared in Shiatook, 
Tulsa County, about fifty miles from the sccne 
of their last previous raid. ‘lhis time they 
vot five thousand dollars, or a thousand 
pounds, from ths bank, and so terrorized the 
inhabitants of the little village of fifty persons 
that they escaped without hindrance, making their 
way south through the rough country of ‘Tulsa, 
Creck, and Okmulgce Counties. While in Ok- 
mulgee the gang was surprised, on January 5th, 
hy a posse, and alter a bricf encounter the out- 
laws fled, leaving in the hands of the pursuers 
one of their nuniber, Pone Poe, who was t.ken 
to the Nawata j.il to answer for the Alluwce 
robbery. 

Thus far in their career of crime the members 
of the band had had things pretty much their 
own way. They had obtiined twenty -¢ 
thousand seven hundred dollars, or five thousand 
seven hundred and forty pounds. sterling. and 
with only one exception still enjoyed freedom. 
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Following the skirmish at Okmulgee, in which 
Pone Poe was taken prisoner, the raiders drove 
northward in desperate haste, succeeding in 
eluding their pursuers and reaching their hidden 
rendezvous in Nowata County. 

Here they sought shelter and concealment in 
a canyon, but on January 6th, the day following 
the battle in Okmulgee, they were surprised by 
a posse of five men from Delaware, a small town 
in the north of the county. 

The bandits, caught off their guard, refused 
to surrender, but scurried for shelter behind 
trees and boulders. In numbers they were equal 
to the pursuers, and they lacked nothing in the 
way of courage or ammunition. 

The bandits and possemen, from behind patches 
of cover, exchanged hundreds of shots, but the 
criminals, fighting for life and liberty, seemed to 
bear charmed lives. In the early stages of the 
fight City Marshai Charles Bullock fell dead, with 
a bandit’s bullet through his body. 

Seeing one of their would-be captors fall, the 
bandits broke away und fled deeper into the 
canyon, but the remaining members of the posse 
pluckily kept up the hunt, firing as they scurried 
from one shelter to another. 

This running fight continued for more than an 
hour, until the bandits again determined to make 
a stand deep in the canyon. Once more the battle 
took the form of Indizn fighting, the outlaws 
employing every artifice to shoot around the 
rocks behind which their pursuers were sheltered. 

With remarkable cunning they fired at adjacent 
rocks, in the hope that the bullets would glance 
off and strike a marksman hidden behind a 
boulder a few paces distant. 

It was in this way that John Garretson, one of 
the possemen, was killed in the progress of the 
desperate fylit. 

With two of the pursuers dead, and not one 
of their own number even injured, the fight was 
going in favour of the bandits. and time 
they called jeeringly to the others, advi 
to give up and go home. 

For a time the battle lulled, while efforts were 
made to revive Garretson; Ed. Garretson, a 
kinsman, being reluctant to believe the other was 
dead. 

When it wes scen that John Garretson was 
beyond all human aid, the three surviving 
possemen, now fighting for revenge as well as 
with the purpose of apprehending the bandits. 
continued the unequil struggle. But fate was 
against them, and presently a y bullet passed 
through the body of Ed. Garretson, who fell 
unconscious near his relative. 

The bandits—victors for the day—shout.d 
exultantly, and fled farther into the wilderness 
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of trees and rocks. In the meantime the sur- 
viving possemen, realizing they were hopelessly 
outnumbered, set about getting aid for thcir 
wounded companion and arranging for the 
removal of the bodies of the slain. 

Undaunted by the fight, in which they had 
added two murders to their already long list 
of crimes, the five outlaws made their way 
almost directly to the State capital, Oklahoma 
City, passing through Rovers, Tulsa, Creek, 
Okmulvee, and Lincoln Counties. 

The desperate courage of the raiders could ot 
be better illustrated than by this feat—betaking 
themselves towards the most populous county 
in the State. Before going into Lincoln County 
the leaders of the band left two of their number 
near the Creek-Okmulyee border, and continued 
on alone to Harrah, just a few miles east of 
Oklahoma. City. 

Nor did they confine their advent to 
the harmless formality of a mere Visit. 
On the night of January r2th they entered 
the Harrah bank and appropriated three 
thousand five hundred dollars, about 
seven hundred pounds, 
with which they rode 
triumphantly away, while 
officers from Oklahoma 
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After the bank robbery it is presumed the 
bandit leaders made direct for Okmulgee County, 
partly for the purpose of picking up the two men 
previously leit behind, and partly, perhaps, to 
attempt the liberation of their companion, who 
had been arrested on January 5th. 

However, the two sections of the band failed 
to meet—apparently for the reason that Tucker 
and Littrell (the men left behind) grew impatient 
over the delay, and started out to look for the 
others. 

However that 
may be, Tucker and 


Littrell were dis- 
covered in Ok lar 
Snore | homa County on 
1} Roe BANA DEC ® January 17th, not 
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far from the county 
line. A’ sheria’s 
posse promptly 
opened fire on the 
pair, who for some 
reason failed to return 
the fusillade. Instead, 
they seized two women 
who were running for 
shelter, and. using 
them as shields, placed 


pect 
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City, advised by telephone CREEK the officers at a dis- 
ofthe robbery, c advantage. 

made all haste i! The possemen. com- 
to apprehend A pelled to cease firing 
the raiders. a iOK MULGEE for fear of hitting the 
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Ths map shows the track followed by the 
bandits. They commenced ope-ations by 
robbing the bank at Centralia, Craig County, | 
om October 18th. "Two of the outlaws fled | 
north into Kansas, were arrested, and lodged | 
eine Jai, from which their comrades 
iberated them on December 4th. ‘The te- 
unted roboed Alluwee bank on 
Decrmier Sth, the Winita bank oa Decem- 
ber llth, and then through Rogers 
County into Tulsa, where they robbed 
Shatook bank on December 24th, 
bend then led south into Okmulgee County, 
wire en member wes caplured and lodged 
irl on January 3th. The band next 
separated, part of it going west to Harrah, 
Sree, County, where they robbed the bank on January 12th. 
See Rt. "aod part of the band Bed southward into 
Pitan Coury where one man was wounded an captuted. 
Tee ane County d to. Creek County, then, south to Okfuskee 
Cee rem procerced Atle wea fought’ on January 19th. The 
County where “pacd fied north into Okmilgee County, where 
tthe pap atile was fought the next day. 


terrified women. sud- 
denly found themselves 
subjected to a hail of 
bullets from the 
bandits’ guns. One of 
the posse, Deputy- 
Sheritf Joe Layton, 
from Oklahoma City, 
was shot through the 
leg and was put out 
of the fight. 

Still drageing the 
unfortunate women 
with them, the bandits 
made their way toward 
the county line, and 
several skirmishes took 
place during the after- 
noon, but without any 
fatalities, The robbers, under cover of dark- - 
ness, finally liberated the women and succeeded 
in escaping. 

Tucker and Littrell, apparently, now tried to 
make their way on foot to a point previously 
arranged between them and the leaders of the 
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ping out into the open, with a revolver in each hand, he blazed away at the men.” 


sang. but they were destined never again to see 
their fellow-handits. 


On January roth the luckle 


pair were again 
located by their pursuers, this time in Okfuskee 


County, where they no doubt believed their 
eomra ing them. The pursuers 
had surrounded the bandits before the latter 


discovered their presence, but the outlaws 
d to surrender. A desperate battle ensued. 
being apparently determined to die 

rather than submit to capture. 
For more than an hour the fight raged, Deputy- 
Sheriff Boulware being the first to fall. He died 
within a few minutes. The bandits, encouraged 
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by their success, fought more desperately than 

ever, but the hour of their doom had come. 

Presently Littrell called out to his companion 
that he was wounded. The other kept up a 
steady fire until Littrell, unseen, crawled away 
through the underbrush. 

In the meantime, Tucker continued the fight 
alone, firing and reloading his revolver with such 
npidity that he gave his opponents no oppor- 
tunity to close in on him. 

The posse leaders were expecting every 
moment to see Tucker throw up his hands 
in token of surrender. It seemed invonceiv- 
able that he could go on firing indefinitely. 
The fight gradually settled down into a 
methodical effort to kill the bandit. Shielding 
themselves so that it was scarcely possible 
for a bullet to strike them, the captors 
fired only when the bandit showed his head to 
shoot. Presently, for a time. all fire trom the 
posse ceased, and Tucker, probably filled with 
wonderment, peered above the rock, to ascertain 
the reason. A rifle cracked. and Tucker stay- 
gered. Ayain his revolver came into play. 
Wounded and desperate, realizing that capture 
now was only a matter of minutes, the plucky 
outlaw made no effort to shield himsell. 

Leaping out into the open, with a revolver in 
either hand, belching fire and lead, he blazed 
away at the men, who clung dogyedly to his trail. 

Then, all of a sudden, the bandit funy his 
hands into the air, dropped both his guns. and 
fell heavily to the ground—dead. A bullet, as 
was subsequently ascertained, had passed throuzh 
his body. 

In the meantime, the trail of the wounded 
Littrell had been taken up, and he was finally 
overtaken and captured, but not without a fight. 
He was lodged in the McAlester, Pittsburg 
County, jail. 

What had gone before was desperate and 
exciting enough, but the events of that same 
aftemoon were not without their thrills. Indeed, 
the most desperate fighting was yet to come. 

The two Harts, together with Oscar Poe, 
failing to find their companions at the appointed 
place in Creek County, made their way south- 
ward intoiOkfuskee County, where they sought 
Concealment near the county line. 

That same afternoon, however. they were 
surprised in a hollow, and, after a stiff skirmish 

with possemen, succeeded in escaping north- 
eastward into Okmulgee. 

The three remaining bandits. armed now with 
Tifles and revolvers, felt capable of holding off 
any number of pursuers, but at the same time they 
set about searching for a natural fortress that 
would be almost impregnable, even from one side. 
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The place they selected as their headquarters 
till the prevailing excitement blew over was a 
hollow behind a boulder in a deep and rocky 
canyon. Throughout the night the bandits were 
undisturbed, and in the morning. firm in the 
belief that they would not be discovered, they 
set about preparing breakfast with the utmost 
unconcern, 

The pursuers, however, were just as crafty as 
the fugitives, and soon after sunrise they struck 
the trail of the three remaining outlaws. Eight 
possemen, led by Sheriff Roach, crept. silently 
and cautiously toward the rocky fortress. 

~ This time.” said the sheriff, “it is to be a 
fizht to a finish. If we don't get those fellows 
alive we will get them dead.” 

Slowly but surely, flitting from tree to tree like 
shadows, the nine determined men drew nearer 
and nearer to the canyon fortress. At length 
they reached a point—the only point, as it proved 
that commanded a view of the bandits’ refuge. 
There they were, seated round a fire, eating their 
morning meal. ‘The pussemen watched the tne 
fur some time in silence. The law ofticers were 
near enough to hear what the unconscious 
brigands were talking about. 

“They've got a fine chance of getting to us 
here.” said one of them. 

A second man counselled a little more prudence. 

“We can't afford to take any chances,” he 
observed. * When the hullabaloo blows over we'll 
get away and have the time of our lives.” 

The rascals were still chatting when Sherif 
Roach, from behind a tree, with his high-power 
rifle trained on the bandit refuge, called out 
sternly: “I call upon you to surrender in the 
name of the law! ”- 

In an instant the three bandits were on their 
feet. their rifles in their hands. 

The sheriti’s rifle cracked. and a bullet flattened 
out against a rock as the outlaws scattered for 
shelter behind trees and boulders. 

Far from being in a mood to surrender, the 
fugitives promptly opened fire, their bullets 
embedding themselves in the trees behind which 
the attacking party had taken shelter. This 
time. however, the-advantage was all with the 
authorities. The band in the certainty of 
fancied security, had overlooked the one point 
from which they could he successfully fired upon 
without the attackers being in any particular 
danger. 

Early in the fight Harry Hart threw away his 
rifle with a curse and fell face downward to the 
ground. 

‘The others, maddened by his loss, fired with 
the utmost care, their bullets striking so close to 
the sheltered possemen that splinters from the 
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trees struck them. Finally one of the officers was 
put out of action with a bullet through his hand. 
It was now eight against two, and the pair 
battled with all the feroci ity of cornered rats. 
Crack ! crack ! crack ! ‘Two rifles on the one side, 
eight on the other, kept up a steady rat-tat-tat ! 


Not once did the cornered outlaws show any 
indication of weakening, being determined to 
escape or else die fighting. So deadly was the 
aim of the bandits that three of the possemen 
later found that bullets had passed through the 
brims of their hats—-all that showed beyond the 
line of the sheltering trees. 

Two hours passed, and the situation was 
unchanged, neither side daring to venture in the 
open. Just the peak of a hat would show momen- 
tarily over a rock, a rifle would crack, and the 
hat-peak would drop out of sight again. 

Presently Will Hart peeped from around the 
trunk of a tree and aimed his rifle, but he never 
pulled the trigger. ‘The weapon dropped from 
his hands; he staggered into the open, tried 
to whip out one of his rev olvers, but even in 
the act he placed one hand over his eyes and fell 
heavily to the ground—dead. 


“The last brigand lay dead.” 
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Only one man now remained to face the eight 
possemen. How long could he last, or would he 
give up? 

Crack! A bullet whistled uncomfortably close 
to Sheriff Roach’s head. 

By way of response the bullets from eight 
posse rifles spattered against the rock behind 
which Oscar Poe was crouching. 

\gain he fired—once, twice, thrice. 
“Surrender!” called the sheriff, not 
willing to shed more blood than necessary. 
lhe bark of Poe’s rifle was the only reply. 
There was nothing for it but to “get” 


the remaining bandit. despite the feeling of pity 
one involuntarily felt for him in the hopelessness 
of his fight. 

Again and again he tried to pick off the men 
who hemmed him in. but without success. 

Once more Poe's rifle cracked, and at the same 
instant a half-dozen messcngers of death sped 
toward the spot where the bandit’s head had 
momentarily appeared. 

Several minutes passed, but no hat-peak 
appeared over the top of the sheltering boulder. 
Five minutes ticked away. and still there was 
no evidence of life from the canyon fortress. 

Finally the sheriff and his men cautiously 
made their way toward the scene of the outlaws’ 
last stand. With rifles ready they stepped behind 
the rock, but there was no more need of caution. 
The last brigand lay dead with his comrades. 

The Poe-Hart gang had passed into history. 
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The Birth of Leather—Rhodesian Letter-Carrier—A Natural Curiosity—A Palatial 
Provision Store, etc. 


mg HE photograph reproduced below may be 
described as illustrative of the birth of 
leather. It depicts thousands of sheep-skins 
drying in the sun, outside one of the great 
f slaughtering works in Australia, prior to 
their conversion into leather. We all 
know the value of this commodity, and the important 
part it plays in the equipment of a modem army. 
During the first two years of the war the War Office 
found it necessary to purchase no fewer than thirty 
million pairs of boots for our soldiers, in addition to 
millions of leather belts and cartridge-cases, and leather 
saddles and sets of harness by the hundred thousand. 
Virtually, the hide or skin of any creature can be made 
into leather. Technically, hides are the skins of oxen, 
horses. and all the larger anima!s ; skins are derived from 
sheep. goats, and the smaller quadrupeds. The skins of 
sharks and cobras, or the hides of the dainty deer and 
the ponderous elephant, may be converted into leather. 
Thus the hide store of a large tannery is frequently a 
wological museum of skins; hides of tiger, lion, elk, 
bison, bear, alligator, rhinoceros, and zebra lie beside 
those of bullocks. horses, and other tame beasts. The 
animals whose skins are most commonly used in the 
leather trade, however, are the ox, bull, cow, sheep, goat, 
pig, horse, dog, deer, buffalo, porpoise, seal, ass, camel, 
kangaroo, crocodile, alligator, and walrus. The skins 
shown in our photograph are allowed to remain in the 
sun for several days—auntil, in fact, they are as hard as 
boards. In this state they are received at the tanneries, 
when they pass through many interesting processes before 
they finally emerge as leather—one of the strongest 
flexible materials in common use to-day, yet withal light. 
Pliable, and durable. 

“Herewith I send you a photograph of our native letter- 
camer,” writes a reader in Rhodesia. “Two or three times 
@ week we always see him coming down the road to our 
farm, which is twenty miles from the nearest post-office, 
with one or more letters in his cleft-stick. The natives 
look upon the delivery of letters as very important work, 
and the letter-carrier is a big man in the kraal. Although 
they can hardly read or write, they always know whether 


I 
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Sheep-tkins drying in the sun in Australia. 


This photograph may be said to illustrate the bith of Icather. 


the missives are from the Old Country or not. Should 

the mail bring me a letter f Sugland, the native 

always trots up to the veran a grin, und waits 

patiently till T have read it. He then inquires the latest 

war news. If [ told him the trnth he would think me 
ar 


Sa 7 
Native letter-carrier of Rhodesia 
Photo. by Percy Bf. Clark, Victoria Falls. 


very ignorant, and a white man of no standing, so I give 
him the latest Allied ‘ victories.’ Probably my reports 
would hardly meet with the approval of the censor, but they 
apparently give satisfaction to the native and his friends. 


a> Sai 
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A natural curiosity 


Ihoto. by 


At Land’s End may be 
seen a natural curiosity—a 
striking likeness of a man’s 
head. For countless genera- 
tions it has stood on the 
summit of the cliffs over- 
looking the sea. Jt never 
fails to interest the tourist, 
for the resemblance is 
marvellous. The profile of 
the face almost. perfect 
with its: nose, mouth, and 
chin. It is a solid piece of 
rock, and no one knows how 
it came to be fashioned in 
this way. Dr. Syntax—as 
this curiosity is called locally 
—has never collected any 
fees, for the simple 
reason that he never 
gives any advice. 
Just the same, he 
as if he were 
to say some- 


thing. 
A. curiosity. from 
California is’ shown 


in. the illustration 
herewith, which de- 
picts a couple of 
mules riding behind 
a tram, which they 
have just drawn up 
asteepincline. This 
particular tramway 
runs between 
Ontario and the San 
Antonio Heights, 
near the city of Los 
Angeles. The line 
rises a thousand feet 


A striking likeness of a man’s head. 


“The cart before the horse.” 


A novel tramway where the mules are given a ride dow hill, 
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mn six miles, and the cars are drawn by mules. In 
the descent, however, no power is required; in fact, 
it is necessary to keep the brakes on all the time 
to hold the cars in check. It takes the animals an 
hour and a half to make the ascent, but the down 
journey can be accomplished in half an hour. This 
would be too fast, however, for the mules, so they 
are carried down on a special truck at the back of 
the car. Then the ride enables them to recover their 
wind for the next journey up. Probably this is one 
of the few instances of the literal interpretation of 
the saying, “putting the cart before the horse.” 
But the tramway is to be electrified, when this novel 
spectacle of a horse riding upon its own conveyance will 
disappear. 

What would you expect to find if you entered the 
stately building shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph? At a guess, most people would say an 
art collection, the aristocratic home of a banker, or 
the elegant quarters of some exclusive dub. All 
wrong! Your astonished gaze would fall upon rows 
of canned goods, a meat counter, cheeses, and all 
the usual stock-in-trade of a provision store: As a 
matter of fact, it is «a grocer’s shop in one of the 
many lovely suburbs of Portland (Oregon). The build- 
ing regulations forbid the erection of buildings costiny 

less than five thousand 
dollars, or one thousand 
English pounds, and these 
must be in harmony with 
their surroundings and 
not calculated to upset 
the amenities of the 


district. The ingenious 
owners of the business, 
therefore, devised this 


artistic “elevation” as a 
means of overcoming the 
difficulty, and it must 
be admitted at once that 
they have succeeded in 
creating a most pleasing 
building, as unlike the 
ofdinary humdrum 
grocer’s shop as possible. 
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My Adventures 


in the 


World War. 


A STARTLING AND THRILLING 
CONTRIBUTION UPON THE 


GREAT CONFLICT. 


By 
E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 


(The Famous War Correspondent). 
ILLUSTRATED BY TOM PEDDIE. 


No war correspondent has dared more and met 
with such stirring adventures and experienced 
such exciting incidents in his quest for “copy” 
as Mr. E Ashmead-Bartlett. He has been an 
eye-witness of some of the most terrible battles 
on the Western Front, while he has succeeded 
in penetrating to the fighting line on many other 
fronts of the far-flung conflict. Not only has he 
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seen the Allied Armies gripped in the deadliest of struggles, but he was a witness of the work of 
the British and French fleets at the Dardanelles, where the battleship on which he was stationed 
was torpedoed. Not the least entertaining part of the narrative is how, in the early days of the 
war, he managed to reach the fighting lines by resorting to all kinds of ruses in his efforts to 
outwit the military authorities. These excursions involved considerable personal risk, and on one 
occasion led to his arrest and imprisonment. His zeal to see the actual fighting often led him 
into very tight corners, and over and over again he had many narrow escapes from death. His 
narrative, which has been specially secured for “The Wide World Magazine,” forms not only 
a valuable contribution upon the war, but gives, apart from its thrilling character, many interesting 
side glimpses of the world-stirring conflict. 


ID-JULY, 1914, found me in the 
“@™ country, staying with some friends. 
The political horizon was decidedly 
overcast, and war between Austria 
and Serbia was liable to occur at 
any moment. My host wasa very rich financier, 
and naturally our discussions turned upon the 
possibilities of such a conflict, and what it would 
mean to Europe. I felt convinced that it would 
result in dragging in the other Great Powers and 


setting the whole of Europe ablaze. I informed 
Vob xi.—t 


I. 


my friend of-my belief, but he only laughed at 
my words. 

When I said: “ Take my advice and close 
all your accounts without a day’s delay,” he 
replied: ‘War is your livelihood; you say 
there will be war because you wish it.” 

“ God knows I wish nothing of the sort,” I 
replied; ‘a European war will be the most 
dreadful calamity the world has ever known, 
I say there will be war because it has been my 
job to observe European events for fifteen years, 
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and I am quite certain the great world calamity 
is at hand.” 

My friend did not take my advice. The crash 
came, he lost a great deal of his money, and it 
took him a very long time to collect all that 
was owing to him. 

A few days later I was in the Bachelors’ Club 
talking to a number of officers. 

“What do you think will happen now?” 
said a young fellow in the “ Blues.” 

“There will be war for certainty in a few days,” 
I answered. 

“What will become of us?” inquired his 
friend. 

“ The British Expeditionary Force will be sent 
to France,” I explained, “‘ and within two months 
some of you will be dead.” 

My friend looked at me in incredulous amaze- 
ment. 

“Well, you are cheerful!” was all he ejacu- 
lated. 

Within six weeks he had fallen. Of that little 
gathering how many are Icft ? None, I believe. 
Gallant lads, they went forth in the pride and 
hope of youth, stemmed the march on Paris, 
and then blocked the road to Calais. ‘They gave 
their lives willingly in a great cause. 

I had been kept ina state of unrest, wondering 
whether I should have to leave England or not. 
My paper, the Daily Telegraph, told me to hold 
myself in readiness to leave at a moment’s notice. 
On the morning of Sunday, July 26th, I decided to 
leave London and go down to Maidenhead and 
spend the week-end on the river with some friends. 
Somehow the Thames did not seem its usual self 
that afternoon. The weather was beautiful, fine 
and warm ; there were the usual launches, punts, 
and boats, full of youth and beauty, and crowds 
on the lawns, but a sinister shade of impending 
disaster seemed to hang like a’leaden pall over 
everyone. I returned to my hotel at five o’clock. 
There the hall porter rushed up to me. ‘‘ The 
Daily Telegraph have rung you up three times in 
the course of the last hour; they want you to 
return to London at once and to go straight 
to the office.” 

I flung my things into a bag and caught the 
nexttrain. A little after six I wasin Fleet Street, 
where I found the editor iuming at my late 
arrival. : 

“You must leave to-night,” he said, “ for 
Vienna. Austria has declared war on Serbia. 
We want you to join the Austrian army which 
invades Serbia.” 

I stared at him in amazement. 

“ But,” I replied, “if Austria has declared war 
on Serbia, it means that Russia is bound to stand 
by the Southern Slavs and a European war must 
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follow, in which we shall in all probability be 
involved ourselves.” 

“Well,” he said, “ we want you to leave to-night 
in any case.” I argued further, pointing out 
that another reason why I did not wish to go with 


_the Austrians was because I was attached to 


the Serbian army only the year before, and it 
was hardly fair for me to join their present enemy, 
as I was certain to be cross-examined about 
everything I knew of the Serbian army, its 
organization and leaders. I suggested as an 
alternative that I should join the Serbians against 
the Austrians. 

““ My boy,” replied the editor, cutting me short. 
“time is getting on; you have got to leave 
to-night by the nine o’clock train, #@ Ostend. 
You must go straight to Vienna, and there await 
instructions, which will be cabled to you. You" 
must go somewhere at once.” 

It was past seven o’clock when I left the 

newspaper office, and I had just two hours in 
which to pack, make my preparations, and catch 
the train which left Charing Cross for Ostend at 
nine o’clock. ‘The first difficulty to be overcome 
was the moncy question. It being Sunday night 
there was no money in the office, and, of course, all 
the banks were closed. I had only a little on me, 
but managed to collect thirty pounds by cashing 
cheques at various clubs. ‘The next trouble was 
about my baggage—what I should take and what 
I should leave behind. The Austrians are a 
peculiar people and great sticklers for etiquette. 
If you wish to have anything done in official 
circles, you must go dressed up in a tail-coat 
and a high hat. This I had learnt from 
experience the year before. My flat was littered 
with garments and I had no time to sort anything 
out. Therefore I decided to take the lot, in- 
cluding my campaigning kit, and to leave all 
surplus belongings in Vienna. I therefore set off 
with a nice little collection of some seven trunks 
and bags, which I shall never see again. 
Thus at nine o’clock on the night 
of Sunday, July’ 26th, 1914, I 
found myself finally launched into 
the vortex of Europe’s troubles 
and making my way as quickly as possible into 
the enemy’s territory—as I was destined to learn 
a few days later. I reached Ostend at 2 a.m., 
and left three hours later for Frankfurt. The 
following moring I was passing down the 
beautiful valley of the Rhine, which seemed as 
calm and peaceful as ever. In fact, from outward 
observation Germany seemed still wrapped in 
her peace of forty years. I could discover no 
movement of an extraordinary nature on the 
lines, and the railway service was running 
in a normal manner. 


Off to 
Vienna. 


MY ADVENTURES IN THE WORLD WAR. 


On entering Austrian territory the situation 
underwent a complete change and war was in 
the air, The railway service was completely 
disorganized, and but few civilian trains were 
tuning. However, the express upon which I 
was travelling was not delayed, and we reached 
Vienna on time at 7 a.m. on Tuesday, July 28th. 
The city was seething with excitement. Crowds 
paraded the streets and thronged the vicinity of 
the stations to watch the troops leaving for the 
front. 

Without delay I called upon Herr ——, the 
Vienna correspondent of our newspaper, and 
editor of a well-known Vienna journal Although 
Herr is now an enemy, I must acknowledge 
my debt of gratitude to him for the practical 
manner in which he aided me and the excellent 
advice he also gave me. He told me that, 
although war had not been actually declared, it 
was expected any hour. The Austrian Ambaszador 
had already left Belgrade, and, in his opinion, a 
European war was now inevitable, for the Rus- 
sians would not desert the Southern Slavs at the 
eleventh hour. He advised me to leave Vienna 
at once by any route which might still remain 
open, as otherwise I might find myself detained 
as a prisoner of war. His advice was confirmed 
by inquiries I made at the headquarters of the 
General Staff ; so I decided to quit Vienna the 
same afternoon. 

But my finances were now very low, and it 
was Herr —— who again came to my rescue 
and advanced me fifty pounds in return for a 
draft upon my newspaper. The difficulty now 
was to get away from Vienna, as the ordinary 
train service was stopped. Then I discovered 
there was a train leaving at four-fifty that after- 
noon for Budapest, and off I rushed to the station 
with my immense accumulation of baggage. 

The train was crowded, and it was only with 
difficulty that I obtained a seat. The passengers 
consisted of Roumanians, Serbians, Bulgarians, 
Russians, and a conglomeration of Levantines, 
all seeking to regain their own homes before 
communication entirely broke down. ‘There were 
also a number of Austrian officers hastening to 
join their regiments at the front. Large crowds 
assembled to bid these warriors farewell, and 
hitter tears were shed by the ladies of Vienna 
when parting with their brothers, husbands, and 
friends. 

The train in which I found myself seemed to 
be the only civilian one running on the line. I 
carefully examined the line and found it blocked 
with troop-trains and war material, including 
several batteries of heavy howitzers. At ten 
o'clock we reached Budapest. Here I learnt 
that a train was leaving almost immediately for 
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Brasso, on the Roumanian frontier. This was 
the last train which passed through, and it was 
with the utmost difficulty that I managed to 
reach it and to collect my baggage. To enter it 
was quite another proposition. The only time 
T have ever seen a train so packed was during the 
flight of the entire population of Thrace after 
the rout of Lule Burgas. ‘The scene and noise 
reminded me of the last days of the Tower of 
Babel. A mass of men, women, and children 
were struggling to obtain admittance. 

All the languages of Europe 


The seemed to rise in one despondent 
Crowded wave of despair as the occupants 
Train. searched for seats or watched their 
baggage disappear amidst the 

crowds struggling on the platform. By brute 


force I made my way into a carriage, but could 
get no farther than the corridor, which resembled 
one of those sombre pictures of the passage of 
the Beresina by the Grand Army. Every com- 
partment was full, and when no more live stock 
could be forced into the train the guard blew his 
whistle and we moved slowly out. whilst a despair- 
ing scream arose from hundreds left behind. 

We passed a miserable, hot, uncomfortable 
night, sleeping at fitful intervals, only to awake 
if anyone stirred in his sleep. From the corridor 
came groans of discomfort intermingled with 
curses. The following day, Wednesday, July 
29th, we made but slow progress, stopping at 
every station in Hungary. It was interesting, 
sad, but instructive to watch that terrible machine 
—a general mobilization—dragging its victims 
to the mill of slaughter. The raw material had 
been so hastily called upon that the majority had 
to leave for the centres of their regiments in the 
garments they happened to be wearing at the 
time the fateful slip of paper was handed to them. 
There were peasants with the mud of the fields 
still wet upon their blue, shapeless smocks ; 
small proprietors in riding-breeches and bowler 
hats ; clerks with pens sticking in their ears ; 
the small tradesman with his account-book in 
his hand. 

The dreary journey continued until 4 p.m., 
when we reached Brasso, the frontier town 
before one enters Roumania. We had been told 
that the train would go no farther, and that we 
should have to get out and motor to Predal, 
the first Roumanian station. a distance of twenty 
kilometres; but, fortunately, we were spared 
this crowning inconvenience and the train carried 
us on to Predal, where we changed and entered 
the connection for Bucharest. I reached the 
Roumanian capital at midnight, and eagerly 
inquired for news, to learn that Austria had 
declared war that da~ and that Austrian guns 
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were already bombarding Belgrade. The spark 
had been put to the powder. ‘The long night cf 
Europe’s sorrows had commenced. 

My aim now was to reach Serbia and attach 
myself to the Serbian army. Knowing that I 
should find travelling difficult in Bulgaria and 
Serbia, I decided to leave all my baggage behind 
in Bucharest. I kept only one small kit-bag and 
just a few necessary changes of linen. ‘The rest 
I handed over to the manager of the Palace 
Hotel, who promised to look after them until I 
returned. That is now over three years ayo. ‘The 
Germans are still in possession of Bucharest, and 
by this time, I suppose, all my property has 
been distributed amongst the apostles of Kultur. 
Before leaving for Sofia I cabled 
to my paper, informing them of 
my movements, and requesting 
them to send on money to Sofia, 
as my little stock was again running low. I 
reached the Bulgarian capital at midnight. I 
was most anxious to continue my journey 
without delay, but I had barely enough money 
left to carry me to Nish. No cable had come 
through from London, and I learnt from inquiry 
that no telegrams had arrived for several days. 
What was I to do? I racked my brains in vain, 
but once again my luck was in, and a stranger 
came to my rescue. I had travelled from 
Bucharest to Sofia with a young Swiss gentle- 
man, and we had become very good friends. On 
parting at the station he gave me his card, and 
I discovered he was the manager of the Swiss 
Bank in Sofia, I explained my difficulties to 
him, and asked if he could finance me. He 
consented at once to let me have one hundred 
pounds in exchange for a draft upon my news- 
paper. Only gold was of any value, as the 
Balkan States refuse to handle each other’s 
notes, and gold is very scarce in Bulgaria. 
However, before the banks closed, my friend 
produced one hundred and twenty-five French 
louis, and I was once more independent. I take 
this opportunity of tendering him my grateful 
thanks, as without his assistance I really do not 
know what I should have done. 

On the following morning, Sunday, August 2nd, 
I left Sofia for Nish accompanied by a famous 
German newspaper editor and correspondent, 
whom I had known in the Turkish War. We were 
the best of friends, sharing our repast together 
in the train, talking of the past ana of our plans 
for the future. We did not reach Nish until 
half-past three in the afternoon, and on arriving 
were met by the news that Germany had declared 
war on, Russia. 

I shall never forget the effect of this announce- 
ment on my German companion. We heard the 


A Friend 
in Need. 
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fatal news on the platform. Of course, it could 
only mean that in a few days—it might be hours 
—England would be dragged into the strugyle. 
J had my pistol with me, and turned to him and 
said, jokingly: ‘Now you are my prisoner.” 
But he took no notice. His face turned ashy 
pale, and, lifting his arms to heaven, he com- 
menced the most frightful impassioned tirade 
nst the Kaiser and the Prussian military 
chy. 
his,” he exclaimed, “is the greatest crime 
in history. For years they have planned war. 
The Serbian business is merely an excuse to 
bring on a European war. I am a Socialist, and 
have always been one, but I love my country. 
Now it is finished. They will take my four sons, 
all of whom must serve. All will be killed. Who 
will survive a European war?” Then he 
collapsed, and sitting on a bench burst into 
tears of anguish and rage. 
In Nish I was much struck by 
In the moral of the Serbian troops. 
Serbia. ‘They were clamouring to be 
led against the Austrians, and. 
although they were being mobilized for the 
third time in two years, there was no grumbling 
and no air of sadness at the hardness of their 
lot. The recruits and reservists turned up at 
the station accompanied by their wives and 
families in the best of spirits. Each man had 
a bunch of flowers stuck in the muzzle of 
his rifle, and all were singing their national 
songs. Asa matter of fact, these hardy, patriotic 
peasants had become:so used to war that they 
regarded a call to arms in much the same spirit 
as the average man regards an invitation to a 
hunt. 

As an Englishman I was made more than 
welcome. I met many friends whom I had 
known in the late war, and received a right royal 
reception. I dined that night with one of the 
managers of the National Bank. He told me 
that when war became certain, and it was 
decided to clear out of Belgrade, the whole of 
the staff worked incessantly packing the seventy- 
seven millions of gold in napoleons which was 
stored in its vaults. In three days the whole of 
this sum was safely on its way to Nish. By 
way of irony they left one franc fifty in the 
gold safe and a fivepenny stamp in the silver 
safe, both these items duly appearing in the 
books. 

The news that Germany had declared war on 
Russia led me to reconsider my position with 
the Serbian army. I felt tolerably sure that this 
must be followed u, a declaration of war by 
France and England against the Triple Alliance. 
This view was confirmed by all those with whom 
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I consulted. Therefore, 1t became evident that 

the war in Serbia would become of mere local 
‘ importance, with graver events occurring so 

much nearer home. | therefore decided to leave 
at once, and to make my way to France. 

The question I had to consider was how to get 
there. I could not return 24 Sofia and Bucharest 
because all the European lines would have ceased 
tunning, and I should have had to pass through 
two hostile countries. After long consultations, 
I decided the only practical route would be wa 
the Mediterranean. 

My next objective was Salonica, and I managed 
to secure a train that night bound for Uskub. 
It took an interminable time, stopping at every 
station, waiting for troop trains, and it seemed 
as if we should never arrive. ‘The heat was 
terrific, and the travelling, owing to the crowded 
compartments, was the acme of misery and dis- 
comfort. At two o’clock in the afternoon I 
reached Uskub, and eagerly inquired for news. 
The station-master, an old friend, was full of it. 
This is what he told me. 

“Both France and England have declared 
war against Germany,” he said. ‘‘ There has 
been a battle between the German and Russian 
fleets. The English Fleet has blockaded all the 
German ports, and the English Army, one 

. hundred and eighty thousand strong, under Sir 
John French, has already crossed into France. 
The French army has invaded Germany through 
Belgium. There have been terrible battles on 
the French and Russian frontiers.” 

Now I knew from a mere calculation of time 
that most of thisinformation was false, but it only 
served to whet the appetite and to strengthen 
the longing to reach one’s native land. At four 
that afternbdon I left for Salonica in another train, 
rolling slowly past Stip and Krivolack and the 
banks of the Varda, which a year before were wet 
with the blood of countless Serbs and Bulgars. 
At one o’clock on Tuesday evening, August 4th, I 
reached the Greek frontier and again changed 
trains, and three hours later we arrived at 
Salonica. I made my way to the local hotel and 
learnt more news from the porter. He con- 
tradicted nearly all that given by the station- 
master of Uskub, but added some interesting 
details of his own—namely, that Italy had 
declared war against Germany and Austria, that 
Spain had followed suit, andalso that Sir Ernest 
Shackleton had abandoned his expedition to the 
South Pole. He rejoiced me, however, with the 
information that an Italian steamer was leaving 
at ten o'clock that morning for the Pirzeus, where 
she would arrive at ten the téllowing day, Wed- 
nesday, August 5th, and that I could then catch 
a large steamer leaving at 2 p.m. for Brindisi. 
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The steamer for the Pirzeus was the Silvie. On 
board this miserable thirty-two-year-old tug, 
making her last voyage, I found a conglomeration 
of all the nations, all engaged in seeking the 
shortest route by which to enter the European 
slaughterhouse. ‘There were Austrians and 
Germans, Italians, French, and Bosnians, all 
answering the call to the colours. 

e split up into hostile groups, 

Rival Camps the ‘Triple Alliance—minus_ the 

on Deck. Italians—on one side of the deck 

and the Triple Entente on the 
other, and eved one another with hatred and 
ferocity. We were quite ready to begin the battle 
of our nations then and there with revolvers, 
knives, deck-chairs,and marline-spikes. However, 
the restraining presence of several ladies preserved 
the peace. I noticed that the members of the 
Triple Alliance seemed worried and full of ‘mis- 
givings, whereas we of the Triple Entente had 
few anxieties for the future. Then both sides 
began singing their own particular patriotic 
songs, and this was continued until long past 
midnight. Never before have I heard such a 
strange uproar, two rival concert parties as it 
were, one on each side of the deck. 

I never realized until I found myself once 
more afloat on the waters of the Mediterrancan 
what an immense reputation and prestige the 
British Navy enjoys throughout the world; 
what a terror it is to our enemies and what a rock 
of comfort to our friends. The French and Italians 
and the Greeks and Russians and all the neutrals 
on this boat felt absolutely safe in entrusting 
themselves to the sea in the throes of a European 
war. ‘They felt that no harm could possibly come 
to them either from the Gveben or the Breslau or 
the Austrian fleet, as long as the British Fleet 
remained intact; whereas the Germans and 
Austrians eagerly scanned the horizon whenever 
a cloud of smoke or ship was sighted, firmly 
believing that at any minute they might find 
themselves seized as prisoners of war. 

However, our voyage passed without incident, 
but the wretched boat, being five hours late, 
caused me to miss the Sardinia, which was to 
have carried me to Brindisi. We passed her as 
we came into port. 

The moment I got ashore I rushed up to Athens 
and eagerly sought that saviour of benighted 
travellers, Thomas Cook. I begged them to invent 
a way for me’to reach Brindisi without further 
delay. They replied I must wait and take my 
chance in the next steamer. However, their 
under-manager, an exceedingly bright-witted 
youth to whom I am under a deep debt of 
gratitude, was suddenly seized with a brain 
wave. He said: “There is a chance. The 
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¢ split up into hostile groups, the Triple Alliance—minus the Italians—on one side of the deck and the Triple Entente on the 


other, and eyed one another with hatred and ferocity.” 


Sardinia cannot pass through the Gulf of 
Corinth to reach Patras, as the canal is undergoing 
repairs ; therefore she must go right round the 
islands and will take twenty-two hours, reaching 
Patras at noon to-morrow. Therefore, if you 
can get to Patras you will be able to catch her 
there.” We found there were no trains which 
could possibly get me there in time. I then 
suggested a motor-boat to take me through the 
canal, as it was open to small vessels. 

We searched the Pireus but could find none, 
neither any small steamer willing to undertake 
the voyage. I then suggested a motor-car. We 
had no difficulty in obtaining one and fixing up a 
price, and all seemed settled when the chauffeur 
pointed out most respectfully that there was no 
road across country to Patras. Then I said, 
“You must get me a special train.” Cook’s said 
they would try, and after hunting all over Athens 
they finally ran down one of the directors in his 
house. ‘The affair, after endless difficulties, was 
finally arranged. 

I left at ten o’clock. Waen I 

My Special reached the station I found a 

Train. crowd collected, for special trains 
are almost unknown in Greece, 
and the rumour having spread of the departure, 


all kinds of surmises were afloat amongst the 
excited populace. Some said the French and 
British Naval Missions -were departing, others 
that war had broken out with Turkey and that 
the King was leaving for the front. We started 
amidst loud cheers... The news had been tele 
graphed all down the line of the coming of a 
special, and at every station we found small 
crowds anxious. to learn the news, and who 
greeted us with cheers of welcome. 

I reached Patras in time, and when the 
Sardinia came into port lost no time in boarding 
her. I found she was crowded with passengers 
all seeking to regain their homes, the majority 
being Americans who had been caught by the 
tide of war whilst on their summer holidays. 
The Americans throughout Europe had a very 
poor time, and there were thousands stranded at 
almost all the Italian ports, waiting for money 
and for ships to take them back to the States. 
Nearly all of them carried letters of credit, which 
were then useless, nd bank being prepared to pay 
out cash against them. Thus millionaires found 
tht vast sums which lay to their credit in New 
York and Chicago of no use, and their energies, 
which were formerly turned to making fortunes 
in a single coup, wert viw. edu ‘ed to tryin to 
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raise ‘ fivers ” and “ tenners ” to carry them on 
to the next port or station, or to enable them to 

- live for a few days in some benighted hotel. 
When we got out to sea all our thoughts were 


concentrated on the Goeben and the Breslau, 
which were reported to have been heard of last 
in the Straits of Messina. We were told that the 
British Fleet was cruising in the neighbourhood, 
and that the pair must either be interned or 
come out and fight. Excitement was intense 
when we sighted a torpedo-boat which was pro- 
nounced British. This craft was travelling at 
full speed and in pursuit of a small steamer, 
which was quickly overhauled and evidently 
gave satisfactory assurances, for she was allowed 
to proceed. There were several Austrian and 
German officers on the Sardinia, who were in 
despair when this torpedo-boat seemed to turn 
her nose in our direction. They went .o the 
captain, gave him money, and begged him to 
see their wives safely on shore; then. having 
amid a last © ..! they awaited thcir fate 

ith ‘resignation. No one seemed to 


have any clear knowledge of international law, 
as to whether belligerents can be taken off a 
neutral ship; but in this case their fears 
were groundless, for we were allowed to 


proceed unmolested on our nationality being 
ascertained. 
At ten o’clock on the morning of 


The August 7th we entered the port 
Disgusted of Brindisi, and I was delighted to 
Tourists. hear that a train would be leaving 


at midday for Milan. ‘The crush 
at the Customs was so great that I only managed 
to reach the station about two minutes before 
the train left, and just got my last bag thrown 
into the carriage as we moved off. At Milan 
our luck was in, for we succeeded in getting 
another train to Geneva. We found the place 
inf a perfect) pandemonium, At least eight 
thousand tourists were stranded here—American 
millionaires, English famil'es. “‘ school-marms,” 
and Dr. Lunn’s specially-conducted tourists, all 
held up. The hotels were packed with a dis- 
gusted community, all cursing the Kaiser and 
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seeking to cash Ictters of credit at any discount 
as long as they could get the wherewithal of a 
fare tu Paris. The mass of these unfortunates had 
been waiting for a train for ten days. Here 
again our luck stuck to us, for we found the first 


train was to-leave at seven o'clock the following * 


morning for Paris. 

It was to consist only of third-class carriag 
it was to have room for two thousand people 
when there were at least five thousand anxious 
to get on it; and it was to take thirty-six hours 
on the journey instead of the usual ei; 
doubt whether [I should have ever got a seat on 
that train were it not fur the kindness of the 
French Consul, who had to v/sé our passports. 
He gave me an introduction to a French Deputy 
who was returning with his family, and for whose 
use a second-class carriage was provided. As it 
was, we sat eight in a carriage intended for four. 
Of the discomforts of the journey I will say 
nothing, except this—that in hot weather it is 
not pleasant to sit eight in a compartment for 
thirty-six hours on end, and to live on any stray 
victuals which a country devoured by the pas- 
sage of countless thousands of troops’ could 
provide. z 

We passed the French frontier at Bellegarde 
with sighs of relief to find ourselves at length on 
French soil. Shortly after leaving the frontier, 
the train, which was of enormous length and 
very heavy, broke in half, and there was con- 
siderable delay while it was reconnected. Ours 
was the only civilian train I saw throughout the 
length of France until we reached the outskirts 
of Paris. All the others were packed with 
troops, with stores, with guns and wagons. 
Where this immense amount of material is hidden 
away in time of peace is a mystery. Every 
engine was gaily decorated with flowers and 
green branches of trees. On most were inscrip- 
tions and drawings in chalk. For instance, I 
saw on one: “ 18th Regiment, Pau; destination, 
terminus, Berlin.” On another a caricature of 
the Kaiser having his moustaches clipped by a 
French soldier on one side and a Briton on the 
other, whilst an enormous bear was slowly 
creeping up behind. 

It was four o’clock on August roth that we 
steamed into Paris, and late next day turned up 
in London, which I had left a fortnight previously. 
During that period the war, like a prairie fire. had 
relentlessly pursued me. and to return to England” 
I had to traverse Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Serbia, Macedonia, Greece, 
Italy, and France, in addition to several seas. 
I changed trains twenty-nine times and sailed in 
three ships. I arrived back without one single 
article of baggage. 


eS 5 
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After a few days’ rest I was 
simply itching to get off to the 
Front, but no wag correspondents 
were then allowéd either with the 
British or the French armies. ‘Finally, my paper, 
despairing of ever obtaining the necessary permit 
from the War Office, sent me on a roving mission 
to Paris. Here I met Richard Davis, the popular 
American war correspondent, who, alas, is now 
no more. He fell dead at his. telephone from 
heart disease. We ‘ chummed” up with two 
other friends, Granville Fortescue and Gerald 
Morgan. We had all been through the Russo- 
Japanese War together. 

We soon discovered we could get no permission, 
from the authorities to go to thé Front. ‘The sole 
concession granted us was little round permits 
issued by the General Sta!?, which authorized one 
to go twice a day to headquarters to receive the 
official bulletin. 

For some days we remained in Paris in despair, 
and then Gerald Morgan was seized with a bright 
idea. He studied the official permit of the 
General Stat, and decided to see if it would 
carry any weight with the sentries and guards 
outside of Paris. He hired a motor and set forth, 
actually reaching Soissons and witnessing some 
fighting. He came to us with the news of his 
unexpected success, and said that whenever he 
presented his official permit. signed with the 
seal of the General Staff, the guards at once 
allowed him to pass, and the sentries, who a 


Off to 
Paris. 


“ moment previous had po'nted their bayonets at 


his car, at once sprang to attention. Davis, 
Fortescue, Morgan, and myself at once decided 
to try our luck in a long excursion along the 
Front. 

We set out in a magnificent hired car. We 
passed the barricaded gates of Paris without 
the smallest interference. on the presentation 
of our passes, but with our hearts in our mouths. 
Then we had to decide to which point on the 
long Front we should make for. Morgan was in 
favour of another trip to Soissons ; I was rather 
inclined to his point of view, but Davis ruled 
otherwise. He declared that in his opinion 
Rheims would now be the centre of interest, and 
that it was the point to make for. There had 
been rumours in Paris that very morning that 
German shells had fallen on its historic cathedral, 
but they were only rumours, and no one knew 
anything. 

We approached the city about two o’clock. 
On mounting a slight elevation we saw Rheims 
before us wreathed in clouds of black smoke, 
while from the east and south-east the booming 
of many cannon of large calibre reached our 
ears. We found hundreds of men, women, and 
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~ “We passed the barricaded gates of Paris without the smallest interference, on 
the presentation of our passes, but with our hearts in our mouths. 


children sitting forlorn and disconsolate by the 
roadside, their heads buried in-their hands, and 
with the abject look of. those who are rapidly 
losing their last little bit of interest in their 
material existence. 


“« What is happening down there ? ” we asked.. 


An old woman looked up and replied :— 
“Oh, monsieur, since this morning the 


Germans have bombarded the town. Our homes’ 


are in ruins, and it is not safe to return there any 
more. Are you English or American? I hope 
that you will write about what they are doing 
in the papers.” 
We passed on down the hill, 
At crossed the canal, and entered 
Rheims. the city itself. The streets were 
crowded with French troops— 
infantry, engineers, and a large number of 
cyclist corps, all dirty, covered with mud, but 
withal cheerful and confident. As we advanced 
farther up the long main street we found it 
almost deserted, save for cavalry orderlies bear- 
ing messages, and stray soldiers hastening to 
the entrenchments on the far side facing the 
enemy. We soon saw evidences of the damage 
done by the shells of the big howitzers of six-inch 
calibre. cae 


All tourists knew the cathedral of Rheims, 
one 6f the finest examples of pure Gothic archi- 
ture in the world, dating from the thirteenth 
century, and having windows which were un- 
equalled for beauty of colour and design. ‘The 
glass. was of priceless value. ‘The windows were 
the work of some Venetian, and the famous blue 
and red cannot be produced in these days. 
Through all the chequered history of France 
they had remained safe in their lofty perches, 
protected by the veneration of conquerors and 
conquered alike. No contending civil factions 
had ever dared cast a stone at them. During 
the Revolution, the bitterest feelings of man- 
kind. aroused to a pitch of hatred and ferocity 
against law and order and religion the like of 
which the world has never known before, left 
these works of an unknown artist unharmed. 

Later, in 1814, when Napoleon was makiny 
his last dying struggle. and when Rheims was 
the centre of the invading hordes of all Europe 
—Cossacks from the Don and ‘artars from the 
farthest steppes; when the hatred of these 
hordes had been excited to burning pitch by 
twenty years of misery and oppression; when 
a Russian Czar the year before had seen the 
ancient capital burned before his eyes, and a 
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desire for retaliation might reasonably be lurking 
in his mind, the wonderful blue and red glass 
still remained to excite the admiration of con- 
queror and conquered alike. Again, in 1870, 
when Bismarck’s legions passed on their march 
to Paris, Notre Dame of Rheims remained safe 
and inviolate. 

For nine centuries without a single break, the 
interior of this superb Gothic structure had been 
lighted by rays of dazzling blue and red reflected 
by the sun, casting shadows over the altar such 
as no artist can now produce. ‘The sombre 
Gothic columns, the marble statues, the side 
chapel, and the little painted statue of Jeanne 
d’Arc had all known those warming rays. 

Round the cathedral hardly a 
Picture house had escaped damage, and 
of even before we reached the open 

Desolation, square in which it stands it be- 

came evident that the Germans 
had concentrated their fire on the one historic 
building which Rheims possesses. ‘The pave- 
ment of the square had been torn up by the 
bursting of these six-inch shells, and was covered 
with fragments of steel, cracked masonry, glass, 
and loose stones. In front of the fagade of the 
cathedral stands a well-known statue of Jeanne 
d’Arc. Someone had placed a Tricolour in her 
outstretched arm. ‘The great shells had burst 
all round her, leaving the Maid of Orleans and 
her flag unscathed, but her horse’s belly and 
legs were chipped and seared with fragments of 
flying steel. 


Picking our way carefully over the 

Inside the ébris, we approached the main 
Cathedral, entrance and knocked at the 
doors. Our signal was answered 

by a priest, who, on seeing that we were English, 
at once allowed us to enter. The sacred father 
then told us, in language that was not altogether 
priestly when speaking of the vandals whose guns 
were still thundering outside, of how the Germans 
had bombayded the cathedral for two hours 
that morning, landing over fifty shells in its 
immediate neighbourhood : but luckily, the range 

' being very great, over eight kilometres, the solid 

stonework of the building had resisted the suc- 
cessive shocks of these six-inch howitzers, and 
how it was that ancient and priceless glass which 
had suffered the most. 

» “Monsieur, they respect nothing. We placed 
one hundred and twenty-three of their wounded 
inside and hoisted the Red Cross on the spire in 
order to protect the cathedral, and yet they fire 
at it all the same and have killed their own 
soldiers. Pray, monsieur, make these facts known 
all over Europe and America.” 

With these words he unlocked a wicket and 
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conducted us towards the altar, close to which 
stands a small painted statue of Jeanne d'Arc. 
The east end of Notre Dame had up to this period 
suffered but little, and although some of the 
windows were damaged they were not lost 
beyond repair. Then, our guide conducted us to 
the great cold stone body of the cathedral, where 
the Gothic pillars rise in sombre majesty, relieved 
by no ornamentation until they hold aloft the 
blue masterpieces of the unknown artist. Here 
one of the strangest of spectacles met the eve. 
The whole of this vast vault was covered with 


“dust half an inch thick, with chipped-off masonry, 


pieces of lead piping from the shattered windows. 
and with countless fragments of varied coloured 
glass. In the centre lay an ancient candelabrum 
which had hung for centuries from the roof sus- 
pended by a steel chain. That morning a frag- 
ment of shell had cut the chain in half and 
dropped its ancient burden to the hard stone 
floor beneath, where it lav bent and crumpled. 
Light was streaming in from all sorts of un- 
expected angles, flashes of blue, red, white, pink, 
and green illuminating the sombre interior with 
cruel insolence such as it had never known before. 

I gazed aloft at the great blue 


The windows, and saw that they were 
Destroyed smashed, and that much of the 
Priceless glass had disappeared. In others 

Glass. the lead-work had been twisted 


out of shape. The highest win- 
dows appeared to have been damaged by the 
concussion of the shells bursting outside, and 
the lower ones hit by flying fragments of steel. 
One lower window facing south, the side from 
which the Germans seem to have brought their 
heavy guns to bear, had been hit plumb by a 
shell, and nothing remains save a mass of twisted 
lead. 

A great wave of sunlight lit up a sombre 
picture of carnage and sui-ering at the western 
end near the main entrance. Here on piles of 
straw lay the wounded Germans in all stages of 
suffering. ‘Their round, shaven heads, thin 
cheeks, and bluish-grey uniforms contrasted 
strangely with the sombre black of the silent 
priests attending them, while in the background 
the red trousers of the French soldiers were just 
visible on the steps outside. Most of the wounded 
had dragged their straw behind the great Gothic 
pillars, as if seeking shelter from their own shells, 
The priest conducted us to one of the aisles 
beneath the window where the shell had entered 
that morning. A great pool of blood lay there, 
stdining the column just as the blood of Thomas 
4 Becket must have stained the altar of Canter- 
bury seven centuries before. 

“ That, monsieur, is the blood of the French 


gendarme who was killed at eleven this morning ; 
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were thundering all round the town, ie 
and as we stood chatting in the - + 


but he did not go alone.” ‘The priest pointed to 
two more recumbent figures clad in the bluish- 
grey of the Kaiser’s legions. There they lay 
stiff and cold as the effigies around them. All 
three had perished by the same shell. Civilian 
doctors of Rheims moved amongst the wounded, 
who for the most part maintained an attitude of 
stoical indifference to everything around them. 
Food was scarce 
in the town and 
meat also unob- 
tainable, but in 
the centre of the 
cathedral tran- 
sept lay the raw 
quarter of a 
slaughtered ox— 
a horrid touch 
of materialism 
amidst a scene 
otherwise lack- 
ing all sense of 
reality. We 
moved around 
collecting frag- 
ments of the 
precious glass 
which the Kaiser 
had so unex- 
pectedly thrown 
within our reach. 
We were brought 
back to realities 
by hearing the 
unmistakable 
whistle of an ap- 
proaching shell, 
followed by a 
deafening explo- 
sion, and more 
fragments of 
glass came tumb- 
ling from aloft. 
The weary, war-worn Teutons instinctively 
huddled closer to the Gothic pillars. A dying 
officer, his eves already fixed in a glassy stare 
on the sunlight above, gave an involuntary 
groan. We heard outside the crash of falling 
masonry. The shell was followed by another, 
and more breaking glass. Our chauffeur came 
hastening in with the Virgin’s arm in his hands. 
A fragment ‘of the shell had broken it off 
outside. We lingered a little while longer gazing 
at the strange scene, and then, bidding our 
Priestly guide farewell, passed outside. The guns 


square three shells burst uncom- 
fortably near. 
It was now growing dark, and we 


decided that our best plan would be to stay 
somewhere in the town for the night and return 


to Paris in the morning. We were much pleased 
with the success of our.trip. We were the first 
war correspondents to reach Rheims, and had 
been lucky in arriving just in time to witness the 
effects of the first bombardment of its historic 
cathedral. Little did we dream then that this 
excursion of ours would finally land us in the 
Cherche Midi Prison in Paris with all the terrors 
of a court-martial, details of which I will give 
in my next instalment. 


(Another long instalment of this stirring narrative next month.) 
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RIDING OUT A GALE ON A SAWLOG. 


By WM. H. BROMLEY. 


Unable to reach his boat, after fixing a chain round a raft of logs, through a rising gale, the 
writer was forced to spend four hours upon the wildly-tossing logs, expecting every moment to 
be his last. 


OST of my life I have spent on the 
it) Hl sea either as fisherman or sailor. 
IAL I have been in many queer places, 

ISMN and spent many trying hours; but 

=== the four hours I spent on a sawlog 

in a gale on the Alaskan Coast 1s by far the worst 
that I ever went through. 

It was in the fall of 1913, and I was decking 
on the old tug Alaska. We were running out of 
Wrangell, Alaska, bound for Port Beauclaire, 
some sixty miles distant, to bring ‘in a raft of 
logs for the saw-mill. We made good time out, 
and hooking on to our tow started back. Every- 
thing went well till we reached Snow Pass, where 
we hit a strong head tide and had to run in and 
anchor and wait till the tide turned. 

We reached the pass about one o’clock in the 
morning, and I had just turned in when the mate 
stuck his head down the companion-way and 
shouted, “ Bill, take in the hawser!” It was 
nearly. half-past two when we got the hawser 
in and the anchor down. I turned in, all standing, 
to catch a couple of hours of sleep before it would 
be time to get under way again. About four the 
mate called me out again to help pick up the 
hook, and it took us another half-hour to get 
under way. As our watch would be called out 
at five-fifteen. and we had breakfast at half-past, 
going on duty at six, it was useless turning in 
again. 

It was towards the end of October, and as we 
went on watch the day was breaking clear and 
crisp, with a strong north wind, so we had to 
keep close in shore along Zrambo Island, as it 
was far too rough out of the lee of the land for 
a tow of logs. It was a fine, clear, cold day, and 
the morning passed quickly. We had crossed 
the mouth of the pass, and were making good 
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towing time, as we had a fair tide. It was now 
about half-past eleven, and I was looking forward 
to eight bells, when the port watch would come 
on and I could turn in and get some much- 
needed sleep. 

Out in the straits it was blowing a strong 
northern gale, known locally as a “ stickeen,” 
but as we were running close under the lee of 
the island we were making fine weather of it. 
There was a strong windward tide quartering off 
shore, and we had to round a long low point just 
above St. John’s Harbour, where there was a 
strong tide rip. But the skipper thought we could 
steer the tow through it all right, though the 
rip proved stronger than he thought. We got the 
raft abreast the point, and it looked as if we 
should pull through safely. The skipper was 
standing on deck looking back a little anxiously 
to where the logs were jumping in the rip, when 
the middleboom chain on the off-shore side 
parted. With an exclamation of, ‘‘ There she 
goes |!” he jumped for the wheel and put her over 
hard to starboard. He told me he would take 
the wheel, and instructed me to launch the skiff 
and put in the running line, two docking lines, 
and a spare chain we carried aboard. He then 
swung the tug round to windward so that the 
wind would hold the boom-sticks closed and keep 
the logs in the raft. 

The mate jumped into the skiff along with me, 
and we pulled out to where we could put in a new 
boom chain and fix one of the swifters—cables 
running athwart the raft to hold it in shape— 
that had also parted. She was jumping somewhat 
in that rip, but after half an hour or so of hard 
work we succeeded in getting the boom-sticks 
chained together again. But we had also to fix 
the swifter before the tug could take a pull on 
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“One slip between those logs and I should be maimed for life.” 


her, because if the tug went ahead with a swifter 
gone, the uneven strain would part the rest of 
the swifters and the raft would break up. The 
Mate stayed in the skiff and paid out the line as 
I made my way across the boom and made fast 
the broken swifter. 

The tide running off shore was carrying us 
fast out to where the wind was sweeping free. 
The sea was choppy, and every wave had a 
comber on it. As I bounded across those logs 
jumping about like sticks in a mill-race my only 
thought was to get the swifter fixed as soon as 
Possible. One slip between those logs and I 
should be maimed for life, if not killed. I had 
got both ends of the swifter together on a large 
flat-faced log near the centre of the boom, but 
Twas so busy making them fast and keeping 
my balance that I had no time to look up or note 


that we had already been carried far out beyond 
the line of safety. The tug did not dare to take 
a pull till we had repaired the swifter. Jumping 
about on that log like an acrobat trying to keep 
from slipping off, I finally got the line made fast. 
I gave the tug the signal to go ahead, then turned 
towards the mate. I saw that he was shouting 
and motioning to me, but no sound reached me 
through the gale. Even as I looked I saw that 
T was hopelessly marooned, for it would have 
been suicide to try to cross that mass of bounding 
logs. 

The sawlog on which I stood was some five 
or six feet through, with the top side nearly 
flat, and by far the largest log in the boom, the 
majority of them being from eighteen to twenty- 
four inches in diameter. They were jumping 
about like a bunch of tovthpicks in a whirlpool. 
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The log I was on, having a large flat butt, 
rode the sea with very little rolling, whereas the 
smaller logs were jumping and rolling in all 


and shouted encouragement, but no sound reached 
me save the shriek of the wind and the thud of 
the logs as they banged together. I wonder 


* As rode that log on all-fours, my one desire in life was to keep on the top” 


directions, some of them piling crosswise on one 
another, others jumping the lee boom-stick and 
drifting away. They saw my predicament aboard 
the tug, but there was nothing they could do to 
help me, save to turn and run before the wind 
with the hope of gradually beating back under 
the shelter of the land. The sea was getting 
too rough for the mate, and as the gale was 
carrying him down on the boom and likely 
to smash the boat, he pulled for the tug and 
got one of the firemen to help him handle 
the oars; but the gale was too strong, and 
they soon had to give up and fight their way 
back, lest they should be carried away to 
leeward. 

By now we had reached the roughest part of 
the straits, and no human aid could help me 
till we reached calmer water. I could see 

_ the mate as he stood on the stern of the tug 


even yet that I escaped with my life with the 
gale and the seas tossing those logs about as 
if they were playthings in the hands of a giant. 
As I rode that log on all-fours clinging to the 
rough bark, my one desire in life was to keep on 
the top. We were in the habit of speaking of the 
Alaska as an “‘ old tub,” but as I clung for life 
to that pitching log she looked like a palace 
yacht to me, and I would have given a fortune 
had I possessed it to be back aboard her, but 
there was one thing in my favour. While being 
a nasty sea in the open the outer logs of the boom 
broke the force of the waves, and kept them 
from breaking over me. 

The line I had made fast was a four-inch 
hard-laid manila. One end slipping between the 
logs was nearly cut in two, and being mashed 
flat gave me a startling reminder of what 
would happen to me if I were thrown off, Once 
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between those logs all would be 
over. 

We were now gradually working 
back into the lee of the land, though 
the difference was scarcely noticeable 
as the stern swifter had given way 
and the logs were spilling over the 
boom-sticks. As each log went out 
it gave the rest’ more play and a 
greater run. ‘Time and again, as 
the logs came together with a re- 
sounding bump, I came near being 
dashed between them, but each 
time I managed somehow to stay 
on top. 

We finally reached calmer water 
in towards shore, and I managed 
to make my way across to where 
the mate waited with the boat. 
We reached the tug safely, and I 
was nearly exhausted when they 
pulled me aboard. I had been out 
on the boom nearly four hours! 
Four hours when measured against 
time is a short while, but out on 
that tossing boom every minute 
seemed an age. 

We were under the shelter of 
the island now, and _ dropping 
anchor we had to re-raft what was 
left of the logs, as nearly half were 
lost. Three swifters had parted, 
and the rest were nearly chafed 
in two, as were also five of 
the boom chains, giving mute 
testimony to the strain they had 
withstood. 


THE SNAKE IN THE SHAFT. 


By J. F. DARLING. 


The startling predicament of a prospector, who, while being hauled up from a mine, found a 
particularly venomous snake on the rope above his head. 


I nave been prospecting for some years now, 
and have been in some decidedly queer fixes 
and have had not a few narrow escapes. ‘lhe 
most terrible predicament I was ever in happened 
onthe Murchison goldfields, in Western Australia. 
I sudder even now as I think of it. 

My mate and I were working on a shaft in 
an old mine at Lake Austin. Our prospects 
were fairly good, but not being over-blessed with 
this world’s goods our machinery was rather 
Primitive. We did boast of a windlass and the 
Tequisite tools, and had a fairly comfortable 
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I always descended the shaft with one foot in 
an iron bucket and holding on to the rope. 
I found it the most expeditious way, in the 
circumstances, of reaching our mine. The shaft 
was one hundred and twenty feet deep, and at 
first it required a fairly steady nerve to travel 
up and down the deep pit in this fashion. But 
we soon got accustomed to it. ~ 

On the day that this weird experience befell 
me I had been working in the shaft for some hours, 
and being desirous of reaching daylight and the 
top put my foot in the bucket, and gave the signal 
to my partner to draw me up. 
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snake. 


My mate at the windlass wound on and on, 
and I was ascending slowly when a tremor in 
the rope caused me to glance up. 

1 glared in amazement at the sight I beheld, 
and the blood froze in my veins, for there, 
wound round the rope just above my head, was 
a big black snake! At a second glance I recog- 
nized it as a very venomous species, whose bite 
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was known to cause almost instant death. In 
my fright I almost lost my hold, and nearly 
fell out of the bucket. I quickly regained my 
composure, and then did some hard thinking, 
as, foot by foot, my companion was slowly 
drawing me up to the surface with the deadly 
reptile poised above my head. 

Then in a flash I wondered what would happen 
when my mate, who was unconscious of any 
danger, suddenly saw the snake. In his fright 
he would certainly let go of the windlass, and then 
I should be dashed to the bottom and killed. 
The more I thought the more certain did | 
believe that that was to be my fate. I could 
almost imagine him, looking up and seeing the 
black head darting at him, giving a scream and 
then bolting. ; 

As these thoughts flashed through my brain 
we were steadily nearing the round hole of light 
where my fate would be sealed. I tugged at the 
rope, which was our signal for communication. 
There was no response. I tugged again, the 
suspense bringing great beads of perspiration to 
my brow. As I hung there I imagined, in 
my terror, that the snake was slipping down 
nearer to me. I felt convinced that my end 
was near. 

Frantically I tugged at the rope for a third 
time, and tried to call out, but no sound came 
from my parched lips. I thought it was all up, 
when the rope slackened and stopped, and my 
mate looked down and shouted to me. Never 
did his voice sound so cheering. I could hardly 
answer him for joy, as I felt my muscles relaxing. 
Then drawing myself together, I shouted, “ Bill, 
there’s a snake on the rope above me. Don't 
let go the windlass !” 

‘“Right-o, mate!” he shouted. “ I have seen 
the beggar. Keep your heart up. I have got him 
fixed.” 

Then slowly he began to pull me up, foot by 
foot, and I wondered what his plans were and 
what would happen when the reptile saw him. 
Snakes are marvellously quick, and the chances 
were that it would either strike at me, or, turning 
tail, drop down the rope and go for me. But I felt 
relieved, knowing that my companion was aware 
of the danger and was ready to meet it. 

I was just about to shout again, advising 
caution, when my companion bellowed down, 
“Hold tight !” 

The next instant I was jerked several feet into 
space, and for a moment hardly realized what had 
happened. Something clammy struck me on the 
back of the neck, and I nearly fell out of the 
bucket. I believe I should have done so had 
not a pair of strong arms grasped me and hauled 
me to safety. 


What had occurred can be simply told. Just 
as the snake was nearing the top my mate threw 
the handle round with all h's might. His idea was 
to crush the reptile on the windlass before it had 
time to realize its position. ‘Ihis sudden rapid 
winding of the rope had the effect of cutting 
the loathsome creature in two, one half striking 
me as it fell down the shaft. 

Thad hardly placed my feet on terra firma when 
I fainted, the strain on my nerves having been 
too much for me. 

The snake must have been in a hole in the side 
of the shaft and, attracted by the dangling rope, 
twined itself round it. 
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Even now, though it happened many years ago, 
I cannot believe it was minutes and not hours that 
I clung to that frail rope and saw death above 
and below me. Every jutting rock and hole in 
the uneven surface of the shaft are graven on 
my memory in the indelible letters that only 
fear of death can write. 

I must confess it was a blow to my pride, for 
in hot climates, where snakes are common, they 
are treated with contempt, and to think a strong 
man could be in such a “ funk” through the 
curiosity of a creeping serpent may appear a little 
far-fetched, but I have certainly no desire to 
experience a similar predicament. 


CAUGHT BY THE TIDE. 


By S. BENTZEN. 


A duck-shooting expedition which caused the Author to miss the tide, thus cutting off his 
: . Yetreat, and the terrible fix in which he found himself as a consequence. 


Deric my life as a rancher in some of the 
wilder parts of British Columbia I have been in 
some queer fixes. but the most thrilling happened 
rhs fall of 1916. Indeed, it nearly cost me my 
ife. 

T have a ranch located on a small island, off 
the bigger island of Vancouver. Like most 
settlers of the district, I varied the monotony 
of ranch life with occasional periods of hunting 
and fishing, which, in addition to aording 
Pleasurable relaxation, provided a means of 
replenishing the larder. 

A fellow-settler who lived a few miles north 
of my ranch called on me last November, and 
explained that ducks were very plentiful in a little 
bay half-way between his place and mine. He 
asked me to come duck-hunting with him, which 
Invitation I accepted. 


After a couple of days of fairly successful sport ; 


Tdecided to return home. Here I should explain 
that on these lonely islands, off the British 
Columbia coast, one has to regulate his travelling 
according to the state of the tide. There are no 
toads or paths across the islands, the interior being 
dense forest and a thick undergrowth. The 
Consequence is that one travels from one settle- 
ment to another along the beach. 

The seashore between my friend’s ranch and 
Ty own is quite passable at low tide, but at 
Spring tide there are four precipitous cliffs which 
must be climbed in order to get by. 

Tleft my friend’s cabin after breakfast, meaning 
to stop and secure a few ducks on my way back 
as I passed the bay. Mallards were plentiful, 
and in the excitement of the sport I foolishly 
omitted to keep count of time or note the state 


of the tide, until I suddenly realized that it was 
past noon and the tide was coming in fast. 
As I had all the ‘ducks [ wanted, I decided to 
make a run for it. 

On reaching the first cliff I was rather surprised 
to find the water was already washing up aga’nst 
its side, but I managed to pass it. and the two 
others. At the fourth. however, I quickly dis- 
covered that I was up against no light task. 
The waves were dashing several feet up the sides 
of the rocks, but I determined to slip by if 
possible rather than try to climb the slippery, 
moss-covered cliff. Being wet through, for it was 
now raining fast. I realized that it would not 
matter much if I had to swim across. * 

I waded into the surf up to my waist, only 
to discover that this avenue was blocked to me. 
The sea was very rough and full of floating timber 
and splinters. To have got mixed up with those 
tossing planks would have most surely spelt 
disaster. 

My only alternative now was to climb the cli*. 
There was no near cut through the woods, for 
the island is covered with a dense growth of 
salal brush reaching fifteen to twenty feet in 
height and practically impenetrable. 

I began a laborious ascent for the top, and it 
was a slow and ticklish undertaking. Ten feet 
below me were the breakers, throwing timber and 
splinters up against the cliff wall with a terrific 
noise, handling them as if they were nothing 
more than matches. 

After very careful climbing I gained a height 
of about ten feet, but had another six fect to 
scale before I reached the top. But it was very 
difficult work, more particularly as I had my 
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hands full with the gun and ducks. 
The rain rendered the rocks very 
slippery and made progress painfully 
slow. Every foot upward became more 
difficult. The wet moss gave me no 
foothold at all. But I struggled on, 
determined to gain the summit by hook 
or by crook. 

As fate would have it, I made a false 
move. ‘The boulder beneath my feet 
gave way and the moss to which I 
clung with one hand came away and I 
slipped down. Frantically I made an 
effort to save myself, for below me was 
the tossing sea. I grabbed at the moss 
and at the smooth rocks, but all in vain. 
I fell down the face of the cliffs. 

Catching my head on a protruding 
rock, I must have been rendered uncon- 
scious, for when I came to I found myself 
being carricd along with a tremendous 
breaker together with timber and rub- 
bish, which was thrown against the 
rocks backwards and forwards continu- 
ously, amid a fearful roar and din. I 
quickly realized that my position was 
a very serious one, for I was badly 
injured. My left arm was hanging 
helpless at my side, and I could hardly 
move it, while I experienced considerable 
difficulty in manipulating my left leg. My head 
was bleeding from several nasty cuts, and I was 
losing blood rapidly. Every moment I expected 
to be dashed against the rocks, or smashed to 
pulp by the tossing timber. 

It required all my strength to dodge the 
whirling timbers, but finally I managed to grab 
hold of a big log, floating somewhat apart from 
the others. I hung on to it with my right arm, 
and then rested for a few minutes while I recovered 
my breath. 

The difficulty now was to reach the shore. 
The chances were that the waves would carry 
the log forward and dash it against’ the rocks. 
My only hope was to guide it through some 
opening with my right leg, or to some protruding 
piece of the cliff, and so reach terra firma. 

After a couple of vain attempts I finally suc- 
ceeded in guiding my frail craft to a protruding 
ledge, on to which I scrambled. When I felt 
the firm cliff under my right foot I breathed 
a prayer of thankfulness. 

To make any more attempts at climbing was 
out of the question, and I stood as one glued to 
the rock. The rain was still coming down in 
torrents, and I was in a terrible state, wet to the 
skin, shivering with the cold, and feeling ill and 
sore. Blood was still dripping from the cuts 
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The moss to which I clung with one hand came away aud I slipped down” 


I had received about the head when I fc, 
while my left arm was now swollen twice Its 
natural size, and my left knee was exceedingly 
painful. 

I had no option but to wait until the tide went 
out. Although it. was only a matter of a few 
hours, it seemed like an eternity. At last, when 
the tide had receded sufficiently, I climbed down 
from my perch on to the beach. I had a two an 


-a half mile walk to my cabin, and it was already 


getting dark. How I managed to reach it J do 
not know, for I was now terribly weak ant 
exhausted. I must have fainted more than onc 
before I gained my home. 

Being a hachelor, like most of the settlers on 
these islands, there was no one I could call upon 
for assistance. I had to be my own doctor, rk 
and fire-builder, jobs which were rather ies 
to perform in such circumstances. At a 
I got a fire going, then I made myself some lee 
bandaged my wounds as best I could, and te 
lay down and slept. It was days, ay 
before I could get about again, but MY str 4 
constitution won and I pulled throug? iple 
though I now smile as I remember the ath os 
fix I was in, I have no desire to repeat the vp 
formance, and when I go hunting ducks om 
it will always be with one eye on the tide. 
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Three young members of the Russian women's “Battalion of Deati.” 


The Amazons of Russia. 


By IVAN NOVIKOFF. 


Russia has furnished us with many startling surprises, not the least being her raising, under 
official recognition, of a legion of women warriors, who, contrary to general expectation, went into 
battle on the Eastern front, where they covered themselves with glory, taking prisoners and dying 
for their country. How the “ Battalion of Death,” as it is called, was inaugurated by that remark- 
able woman, Marie Botchkareva, drilled and trained in the art of war, dispatched to the Front, 
and finally came to grips with the enemy is here related in detail by a Russian writer at the 
Special request of ‘ The Wide World Magazine.” Whatever may be one’s opinion on this question 
of women fulfilling the rcle of common soldiers, the narrative is none the less one of supreme 
human interest. The daring, pluck, and bravery of these women warriors will ever stand as a 
remarkable contribution to the war on the part of the women of Russia. 


HAVE seen many wonderful things 
in this most wonderful period of the 
world’s history. I have seen a 
coarse, common peasant push him- 
self up until he became almost the 
arbiter of a nation’s destinies. I have seen 
vast armies roll backwards and forwards in 
terror and bloodshed like great tidal waves. 
I have seen in one day the mightiest autocrat 
in the world thrown from the seat of his power 
and become as powerless and as unimportart 
as a mujik. But I have seen nothing that in 


interest and wonder could compare with the 
spectacle of a regiment of women marching to 
battle with the grim intentness and resolution 
that few men possess. The “ Battalion of 
Death!” Their very name connotes the grim- 
ness of their determination, and their passionate 
devotion to their country and the people’s 
ideals. 

It was in the midst of the Russian revolution 
that I first made the acquaintance of Marie 
Botehkareva, the remarkable woman who has 
formed the Battalion of Death. She was 
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already known to the Petrograd crowd, Soldiers 
often talked of “‘ Yashka,” as she was familiarly 
called ; the woman who for two years had fought 
in the trenches and led the life of an ordinary 
soldier, who had been wounded several times, 
had lain for two months with an injury to her 
spine, and had received medals and decorations 
worthy of a general. 

The idea came to Marie Botchkareva in the 
worst days of the war. A sort of tacit armistice 
existed at the Front. Soldiers were coming 
back to the city, with or without leave, and 
men and women were deserting from the muni- 
tion factories. Petrograd was full of them. 
“Tovaristchi !” (‘‘ Comrades”) was the word 
one heard on every hand, and it was uttered 
mostly by men who were German agents, or 
who counted among the worst dregs of cosmo- 
politan socialism. Groups of them hung with 
the soldiers about the Nevsky-Prospect and 
other large thoroughfares and in front of the 
Maria Palace, where the Provisional Government 
was sitting, gossiping, smoking, and every now 
and then clamouring for peace. “‘No indemnity ! 
No annexations!” one would hear as one 
passed. ‘‘ Peace! Peace! No offensive!” Did 
they understand what it meant ? Many of these 
peasants did not ; they were being egged on by 
the enemies of Russia. One saw money passing 
from hand to hand; one saw doubtful indivi- 
duals mixing in the crowd encouraging the 
clamour against the war and against the inter- 
national leaders. Those were dark days for 
Russia. Would she come out of it with honour, 
or would she sink into the slough of pacifist 


The women's “Battslion of Deal 


* being reviewed by General Polortzel, a 
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feebleness ? Would the revolution triumph or 
was Russia to become the slave and creature 
of Germany ? : : 
Marie Botchkareva, the woman 
Russia's soldier, was also in Petrograd. 
Joan of Arc. and was one of those who was 
most afflicted by what she saw 
—fraternizing with the enemy at the Front, 
and in the capital people and soldiers sinking 
to the sinister wiles of enemy agents. In the 
heart of this peasant woman from Siberia there 
burns the purest flame of patriotism and the 
passion for liberty. She has the devotion of a 
Joan of Arc. She was still suffering a little from 
her wounds, but all this was forgotten in her 
indignation at the ruin for which her country 
was heading. 

“ Will the men not fight ?” she cried. “ Then 
the women must !” 

The idea had been shaping itself in Yashka’s 
mind—why not a regiment of women? It was 
their country as well as the men’s. Were they 
not as patriotic and as worthy of defending 
it? Could they not support hardship and 
adversity ? Surely they had shown they could! 
And they could carry arms and they could defend 
their homes as well as the men. Perhaps better 
than the men they could resist the whisperings 
of evil. Such were the arguments of Botch- 
kareva. I heard her talking like this, though, 
mark you! she never talked for journalists or 
“the gallery.” She despised what we call 
publicity ; it was all one could do to get a few 
words with her; she was in dead earnest. 


“We will take the men’s guns,” she said once, 


ae hid 


jamous Cossack officer. He is the central figure and is 


seen wearing a cloak and stanaing next to Mme. Botchkareva, founder and head of Russia's army of Amazons, 


Iremember ; “ they can stay at home and make 
the shicht (the soup). 

Nobody took her serivusly. She had shown 
her own great bravery and her seriousness of 
purpose ; but how was she gong to get other 
women to follow such an example 2. However, 
the woman soldier had formed her plans; it 
was no idle thought with her. Surely in the 
great land of Russia she would find sufficient 
women to support her and to take their stand 
beside her in the 
defence of the 
Motherland. Even 
if their number 
were not very great 
their example 
would electrify and 
shame the men who 
were wavering and 
talking of an ig- 
noble peace. By the 
example they set 
they would encour- 
age the men and 
lead them on. She 
had already had an 
experience of how 
she could lead 
soldiers by her own 
enthusiasm and 
courage; so with 
a few hundred com- 
panions of her sex 
they would be able 
to lead the armies 
of the revolution 
to fight and to con- 
quer or to die. 

She went to 
see M. Kerensky, 
then Minister of 
National Defence, 
whose great work 
for Russia had 
excited her ardent 


Mlle. Skrydlova, » Russian society belle, and Mme, Botchkareva's heutenant, who : 
was wounded while fighting in the ranks of the women's "Battalion of Death.” and a little later 
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perfectly. He agreed to her request, and he 
obtained for her the consent of the Commander- 
in-Chief. It was the greatest moment in Marie 
Botchkareva’s life, though—simple, uneducated 
woman as she is—she scarcely realized the impor- 
tance of the revolution she was effecting. Botch- 
kareva is not one who attracts by her feminine 
qualities. With her round, almost Mongol-like 
head, with the high cheek bones, the dark, 
flashing eves, and the close-cropped hair, there 
is nothing of what 
we call the femin- 
ine about her. In 
her gruff, uneul- 
tured voice she 
speaks, of course, 
the crude language 
of the common 
people, in her case 
full of military 
directness; in 
many a Petrograd 
drawing-room they 
would fail to 
understand her. 
But Botch- 
kareva has no love 


born in 
Siberia. Her father 
was a soldier in 
the Russo-Turkish 
War, and was left a 
cripple for life. 
Perhaps she gets 
her warlike spirit 
from him. From 
her earliest years 
Marie was accus- 
tomed to hard 
work. At the age 
of five she was 
sent out to nurse 
a baby of three, 


admiration. He Nee ere ee she went out 


praised her bravery and her admirable conduct 
in the field ; and then after telling him some of 
er experiences she spoke of the object of her 
vsit. She wanted to form a legion of women 
soldiers. The Minister was a little taken back 
at first; but he was soon struck by the fire of 
the peasant woman's ardour and her passionate 
desire to help to raise her country to the position 
which it ought to occupy. He understood. 

y too in their diferent spheres are perhaps 
the two most remarkable products of the Russian 
* fevolution, and they understood each other 


washing and cooking to help her mother keep 
the family of five, all younger than herself. 
She has never since stopped working. Married 
at the age of sixteen, she and her husband worked 
for years in the same shop. and by dint ot frugal.ty 
they were able to put by enough after a time 
to open a shop of their own. But such happiness 
as this gave them did not last long; the war 
broke out, and Yashka’s husband was one of 
the first to be called up. Though she wanted to 
accompany him to the war, she had to stay 
behind and work for her parents, whom the 
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couple had been keeping. When she learned in 
May, 1915, that her husband had been killed in 
action, she yearned to go and avenge him. She 
told her parents, ‘“‘ I have decided to go to the 
Front to avenge my husband, and you will either 
hear of my death or I shall return to you with 
a soldier’s honours.” No persuasion could keep 
her back. 

Two years she spent in the trenches, and she 
fought like a . 
hero. Three 
times she was 
wounded,the last 
wound being the 
one in the spine 
from. which it 
took two months 
to recover. Marie - 
Botchkareva 
knows neither 
fear nor discour- 
agement. She has 
received several 
medals and the 
St.George’sCross 
for bravery. 
Once during the 
fighting: round 
Lake Naroch all 
the officers of her 
regiment ‘were 
killed. ‘The men - 
had to attack, 
but they had lost 
courage and re- 
fused. In vain 
the few young 
under - officers 
who were left 
urged the men 
on; they lay 
down in their 
trenches. Yash- 
ka, burning with 
indignation, cried 
out to them, 
“Come on, com- 
trades, come on! Do not let it be said that 
Russians are cowards. Come, follow me!” Her 
fire shook them up, her élan was communica- 
tive. ‘They rose as one man, rushed forward 
in a compact mass, and bayoncting the Germans 
opposite, captured the line of trenches. Boteh- 
kareva did not ccase to encourage and urge them 
on, crying “ For Russia and St. George!” and 
herself doing terrible havoc. For this deed she 
was made a lieutenant of the Polozk regiment 
in which the event took place. 


Two Russian Amazons enjoying a cigarette. 
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That was shortly before she 

How the obtained her leave. As soon as 
Regiment she had got permission to form 
was Formed. her regiment of women, she set 
to work and had the announce- 

ment published. Her fame had spread far and 
wide in Russia. Women began flocking to her 
banner at once from all parts of the try— 
young and ardent women of all classes and all 
social conditions, 
but all imbued 
with the same 
passionate desire 
to help their 
country in her 
hour of need. 
Some laughed at 
the Amazon as 
she camestly set 
about her work, 
and one_ heard 
many a cry of 
the menace 10 
civilization 
which it meant. 
“ Nitchevo!” she 
exclaimed. (“It 
doesn’t matter.”) 

. “ They will see.” 
And they did 
see. Every day 
the volunteers 
came and started 
training. ‘There 
were rough peas- 
ants and girls of 
the servant class 
side by side with 
women of refine- 
ment and cul- 
ture—doctors, 
students, and 
st eno graphers. 
There were little 
Russians, Poles, 
Lithuanians, 
Lettonians, and 
Jewesses. Nearly all of them were of the 
severe Slav type with high check bones, the type 


that has for gencrations been revolutionaries 
and Nihilists: 
a quite 


but o few were, or seemed to be, of 
iferent kind, such as one is accustomed 
, and many were distinctly pretty. 

ill were in dead earnest. Never were such 
enthusiastic soldiers ; never did men train with 
more ardour or more quickly. In a fortnight 
there were two hundred and fifty, and more were 
coming. They drilled and trained from moming 
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To keep themselves fit the women indulge in all kinds of sport. 
Photo. ‘Daily Mirror.’ 


till night. Their earnestness was such that the 
soldiers around them called them ‘“ The Battalion 
of Death.” At first, perhaps, thé name was used 
in a spirit of derision, but it struck, and stuck, 
and the women seized on it and used it to show 
that they were no idlers or dilettanti. They went 
further ; ‘they adopted a flag of blood-red and 
black, with a skull and crossbones on it, doubtless 
with as much will to conquer or to die as the 
famous Death Hussars of Germany. They all 
copied their colonel, Botchkareva, in having their 
hair cropped close to the head ; indeed, there was 
no other way of wearing the regulation cap. 

They did their best to hide their sex. With a few 

of them it was difficult, those who looked par- 

ticularly well in the uniform. 

They all adored their leader, strict though she 
was. On duty she was a severe disciplinarian, 
though in repose she was like a mother to them. 
She made no distinction between the peasants 
and the ‘“ ladies” of the regiment. Botchkareva 
herself has but little education, and can hardly 
write her name, but I am told that this is not 
noticeable at headquarters. Her aide-de-camp, 
Mlle. Skridlova, is a well-educated girl, the 
daughter of an admiral; she speaks four 
languages, and was once a sovicty belle. Her 

monde are  scandalized at what she has 
done. 

The women’s most earnest desire was to get 
to the Front, and a petition was drawn up by 
Skridlova and signed by the chief and several 
of her chief officers and sent to General 
Fasadlcs asking to be sent to the most dangerous 
pot. 


Here are two having a wrestling match, 


Notice the men looking on. 


At last they left Petrograd. What 

Off to the a day that was! As they marched 

Front. _ to the station through the crowded 
streets of the city, after an open- 
air service before the Kazan Cathedral, they were 
frantically cheered and covered with flowers, 
though it must be said that the crowds consisted 
mostly of women. They carried bouquets on their 
bayonets. Botchkareva was cheered as if she 
were a national heroine, and very soon, amid 
frantic plaudits, she was hoisted on the shoulders 
of a soldier and sailor, and thus, with a band 
preceding them, she was carried in triumph at 
the head of her regiment, as they sang the 
“ Marseillaise.”” 

But it was not all cheering. The Amazons had 
and have enemics, and among these are many 
of the soldiers. At the station many jeered at 
them and were offensive. “ Oh, women going to 
war!” and “Stop at home and look after the 
babies!” were among the coarse cries one heard 
from the men idling round the place as they 
entrained. This enraged the more energetic 
characters among the girls, who jumped from the 
train again and shouted, “ Why do we go to 
war? Because you men are cowards and won’t 
fight.” This sort of thing occurred at several or 
the stations en route, and numbers of the women 
jumped out and started haranguing the crowds, 
especially the women, telling them why they were 
going to fight. In some cases the men who had 
started the moc! slunk away when the girls’ 
attitude turned the feeling in their favour, but 
in one or two cases where coarse jokes were levelled 
at them the situation might casily haye turned 
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Heroines of the regiment. All a ove are wearing decorations for bravery and gallantry displayed in fighting the Austrians and Germans, 


unpleasant, though luckily nothing very serious 
happened. 

The journey lasted forty hours, at the end of 
which time they reached their headquarters at 
Vilna. They were assigned to long wooden 
huts somewhat removed from the barracks of 
the men, but nevertheless thousands of these 
came to see them arrive. Here they were not 
hostile, but also they were not friendly. Mostly 
they were curious; they did not understand. 
The prevailing opinion seemed to be that the 
women had come for amusement—to “ brighten 
things up,” as they put it—but the attitude of 
the Battalion of Death did not allow them to 
preserve that idea for long. Others laughingly 
declared that they would never be allowed to 
go any farther. 

On the first night, after lights were 

Life at out, soldiers came to the women’s 

the Front. barracks with a view to amusing 

themselves. They started ham- 

mering on the walls of the huts. A sentinel 

girl—a handsome Jewess—gave the challenge 
and told them to keep their distance. 

“ Aren’t the girls there?” asked the men. 

“Girls? There are no girls there! There 
are soldiers,” answered the sentinel, proudly. 

“Oh, darling, how severe you are,” the men 
answered ; “ what have you come here for if 
you are not going to give us some fun? ” 


“Tf you don’t go away, I will fire!” cried 
the Jewess, looking as if she meant it. 

“Leave the matushka (little mother) alone,” 
cried others, and the men, seeing there was 
nothing to be gained, lounged off as they had 
come, crying out, amid jeers, that the women 
would never be allowed to get to the Front— 
they would keep them back in their own arms 
first ! 

During the next days the girls lived just as 
the men soldiers did, drilling and rifle-practising 
in any kind of weather. 

They bathed in the neighbouring river, 
guarded by sentinels, who, aided by the officers 
of the ordinary regiments, kept the men off. 
They messed together in the most primitive 
style, and the only time they came into contact 
at all with the men soldiers was during the 
religious services. Mme. Botchkareva was 
even stricter than ordinary officers; she was 
steel now, some of the girls have since said, 
and if ever any of them showed a disposition 
to be gay or playful, she would cry out, “ Now, 
girls, no nonsense; don’t forget you may be 
killed in a day or two.” 

Many doubted whether they would 

Sent to ever see the firing-line. They 
the Trenches. thought the women had simply 
been allowed to come to set an 

example to the men, and that the matter would 


Before they could join the battalion the applicants had to have their hair crooped short like ordinary soldiers, The above photograph 
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shows some of the girls waiting their turn at the barber's. 


go no farther. Many hoped this; it was quite 
enough to see women in uniforms practising 
with their bayonets and suffering all the dis- 
comforts of soldiers in the field. At last, about 
a month after their arrival at headquarters, 
their wish was carried out, and they were sent 
to the trenches, near Smorgen. Here they 
received their baptism of fire. Their thrilling 
experiences and feelings on the battlefield have 
been recorded by several of the women, now 
wounded, and I give here the stirring story of 
one of them, who prefers to remain unnamed, 
as she narrated it in the station at Poltava 
while they were waiting to be transferred to 
the Minsk hospital. She was an ordinary- 
looking girl, but her companions said she had 
shown great bravery. 

“Our experiences began,” she said, “as we 
were being marched from headquarters over 
the four or five miles that separated us from the 
trenches. I can’t say we weren’t a little frigh- 
tened—we were, as we got nearer and nearer 
to the guns and knew that every step was taking 
us almost up to them. But nobody wavered 
or faltered. We had done our best to steel 
ourselves ; we had tried our hardest to forget 
everything that women are taught. Indeed, 
we were not women—so we told ourselves; we 
were patriots fighting for Russia. I kept 
reminding myself that death is, after all, a 
very little thing, and soon over ; that it is bound 
to come some day, so why not have it suddenly 
amid the shells, if that is one’s fate, as have it 
lingeringly in bed? That is so, is it not, sir? 
I was once in an Anarchist bomb explosion, 
and was very near to death. The thing that 
unnerves one is seeing others blown to pieces 


or shot down before one. Then one of those - 
incidents happened which during the past 
two or three months had particularly angered 
us. The men of a regiment in the trenches 
nearest to ours had deserted and left ; we learned 
that as we neared the trench that night, though 
they did not point out to us the particular men ; 
perhaps they did not pass us. This gave us 
the courage that we might not have had at the 
last moment—or that’s what some of the girls 
said; as a matter of fact, the incident raised 
our passion to fever-heat, and we were deter- 
mined that we would show the stuff we were 
made of. We marched to the trenches singing, 
and at the last gave a little cheer. Then, after 
being served with hot coffee, we took up our 
Positions, 

“ When the order came to charge, 


Charging I don’t think we quite knew what 
the we were doing. We knew the order 
Enemy. = was coming ; the commander had 


been getting more and more tense 
in her orders. There had been a] ttle nervousness, 
but we scrambled up the parapet like monkeys 
and lined up. Big shells were bursting round us, 
and the din was terrific. Then when the order 
came to advance we forgot everything and went 
forward, firing as we did so. They say our firing 
was pretty accurate, and did severe execution 
among the ranks of the enemy. Botchkareva 
rushed backwards and forwards among us. ‘ Be 
brave, girls, be brave, my soldiers,’ she cried ; 
‘fight like warriors and die like Russians.’ 
We had determined to die before we would be 
taken prisoners. You know, each one of us carries 
a small phial of cvanide of potassium to use in 
case we are taken prisoners, for we know what 
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the Germans 
would do to 
women soldiers if 
they caught them 
‘alive! Sowe 
were running no 
risks. I hardly 
know when we 
got to grips with 
the enemy ; it all 
happened so 
quickly. I had 
seen men and 
women fall 
around me, and 
the girls were 
yelling and 
shouting. Sud- 
denly I found I 
was sticking my 
bayonet with a 
tremendous lurch 
into the body of a great German. He looked 
at me with a horror I had never before seen on 
a man’s face. ‘ Du Lieber Gott! Frauen !’ (‘Good 
God! Women !’), he cried. I know German, 
and I laughed, replying, ‘Ja, mein Herr! 
Frauen !’ as 1 pulled out my bayonet, and went 
on ; but the man was dead. A girl I knew rushed 
\ past me, crying, ‘ Botchkareva is killed!’ She 
¢ Seemed to be looking for her, but I did not pay 
any attention, and almost as she said it a shell 
fell on her only a few yards from me, as it seemed, 
though it may have been more, and the poor girl 
Jwas blown to pieces. 
‘ “There is a great deal of confusion in a battle 
like that, and one hardly knows what one is 
doing except that one is determined to kill as 
many as possible, and to keep one’s own life 
as long as one can. Sights that in ordinary times 
would terrify or unnerve one in such excitement 
are hardly noticed. For instance, a German, 
covered with blood, was making a lurch at me, 
when he was suddenly killed. His body nearly 
fell on me, covering me with blood. I think we 
did good work, because there were a lot of those 
dirty green corpses round us. 
“Then we suddenly found our- 
Surprised selves among another group of 
Germans Germans, who seemed fresher than 
Surrender. those we had first encountered. 
But these were so astonished when 
they saw that we were women that they threw 
down their arms, as if,” the girl continued, 
quietly but quaintly, “as if they had seen some- 
thing supernatural. They were all taken prisoners, 
and I learned afterwards that there were about 
a hundred of them—men and two officers. They 
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were very bitter 
at having been 
taken _ prisoners 
by women. It 
was just after 
that that I was 
knocked over by 
a bayonet thrust, 
and I knew noth- 
ing more. When 
I came to again, 
I was on a htter 
being taken to 
the rear. It’s 
nothing much. 
They told me at 
once that Botch- 
kareva isn’t 
killed — God be 
praised!—though 
she is wounded. 
So are quite a lot 
of the girls, but it was not before they had put more 
than their number of the enemy hors de combat. 

“ The German wounded raised themselves on 
their elbows after they had been hurt and shot 
at us as we went past. We didn’t do that. They 
say it isn’t fair warfare. I don’t know; but 
another time we shall not leave any wounded 
who might be able to do this. War anyhow is 
a dreadful thing, but it is not so dreadful, is it, 
as being a coward or letting your country remain 
undefended when it is almost at the mercy 
of brutal and crafty foes ? Nothing is so bad as 
abandoning your country and your comrades. 
I have no particular feeling at having killed men. 
In these matters there is no difference beween 
men and women, and civilization won’t suffer 
any more, as some people say it is doing, at women 
helping to defend their country than it has already 
suffered since the Germans started this war. 
At any rate, I shall be quite ready to go back 
when I am recovered, and I’m sure most of my 
comrades will. They are brave girls, but they 
don’t think they have done anything particularly 
wonderful.” 

So talked this simple, serious Russian woman 
as she lay wounded on her litter, and several 
spoke in similar strain. They regretted the dead, 
of whom, it appears, there are some twenty, not 
counting the cight or nine girls who were taken 
prisoners. These they count as dead, since they 
all determined to take their own lives as soon as 
they should fall into the enemy’s hands. About 
one hundred and fifty of the regiment were 
wounded, including Botchkareva and her chief 
lieutenant Skridlova. Latest advices say that 
most of them are making good recoveries. 
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My Experiences 
As a Missionary 
Prisoner. 


Told by the REV. E. W. DOULTON, and 
set down by HILDA FIELD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. HOLLOWAY, AND 
FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The Rev. B. W. Doulton is a well-known African 
missionary, and herein relates the terrible suffer- 
ings he and his fellow-missionaries, mostly ladies, 
endured at the hands of the Huns in German 
East Africa. The Germans tortured the native 
Christians in their efforts to get them to swear 
falsely against the missionaries, and these dramatic 
courts-martial, in which the missionaries’ lives 
hung in the balance, not only make painful 
reading, but stamp the Hun as a veritable fiend 
incarnate. ‘“ The narrative,” writes the Rev. B. W. 
Doulton, “is true in all its particulars,” 


WAS under German rule for twenty- 
three years, for in 1894 I was sent 
out by the Church Missionary Society 
f to a place called Mpwapwa, where is 
~ situated the oldest mission station in 
German East Africa. During the whole of that 
period I worked among the Wagogo, a native 
tribe whose country is called Ugogo. 

The Wagogo in their heathen state are very 
degraded. They are the slaves of their medicine- 
men, and offer heathen sacrifices, so that our 
early missionaries did not see very great results 
from their labours. Of late years, however, their 
condition has greatly improved. A large number 
have become Christians, many of the latter 
fulfilling the réle of missionaries to their heathen 
fellow-men and working in the out-districts, which 
vary in distance from two to three hours to as 
long as a journey of five or six days. 

Before August, 1914, my fellow-workers and I 
got on quite satisfactorily with the Germans, but 
directly the war broke out their attitude towards 
us completely changed. We had been loyal to 
the German Government for a great number of 
years, and at the outbreak of hostilities we should 
have been asked to leave and sent to Zanzibar. 
Instead of that, orders were given that we 
should be imprisoned on our own stations, but 
this only lasted for a few months, during which 
time we were continually watched by German 
and native spies, 


The Rev. E. W, Doulton, 


It was in May, 1915, that a German officer, 


. accompanied by black soldiers, came to our 


station to arrest my wife and myself and five other 
lady missionaries. Naturally, it gave the ladies 
a bit of a shock, as such stern methods were 
absolutely unnecessary. We were taken to the 
prison encampment, which was our own sana- 
torium lying six thousand feet above sea-level, 
which the German Government had com- 
mandeered. 

There were about fifty of us in the camp, 
including the Italian Consul ; the rest were mostly 
missionaries and their wives. The Germans 
appointed a European as our commander, who 
was orisinally a planter, and who was known all 
over that part of the colony as a man of very 
low moral standing. This man, who was given 
one stripe, could hardly speak a word of English, 
and was often drunk ; in fact, he hadn’t a redeem- 
ing feature in his character. We called him our 
head jailer. His one object, and that cf his 
Government, was to degrade us in the eyes of 
the natives. 

We were all forced to work. The men made 
wooden boot-pegs, and although we literally 
turned out thousands, not one of them was ever 
used. Some of us, in addition, had to build huts, 
hoe the ground, cut firewood, and, as we were 
allowed no servants, help the ladies with all 
kinds of housework. In fact, most of us could 
now qualify as housemaids. 
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The ladies were not allowed to remain idle 
either. In add.tion to their ordinary household 
duties, they had to make pants and knit socks 
for the German soldiers. As some of them were 
not strong in health, a request was made that 
they might be exempted from this work. This 
request, however, was 
brutally refused, so the 
younger ones helped 
the older or less skilled 
ones, and it was not at 
all unusual for one lady 
to receive a present of 
a pair of socks or pants 
from another, and this 
was often a real help 
towards making up the 
quota of work which 
they all had to com- | 
plete by the Saturday of 
each week. The guards 
would terribly abuse 
any unfortunate lady, 
irrespective of her pre- 
vious social standing, 
who had not completed 
the required number of \ 
garments. \ 

The Germans took 
great care of our health, 
if continual work and 
exercise are necessary 
qualities to maintain 
one’s health in an 
African climate. We 
were up at six. The 
roll-call was at seven, 
and every day we had 
two hours’ compulsory 
exercise, when we generally spent the time 
playing rounders. We never had a chance to 
rest, for as soon as we sat down a black soldier 
would force us to get up again. This was often 
very annoying, to say the least. 

The food was abominable, and although the 
Germans had plenty of flour, they gave us bread 
that was absolutely unfit for human consumption. 
Tough coarse beef—of the very worst qual ty, for 
the natives who supplied the meat were paid such 
@ poor price that naturally they slaughtered 
their worst cattle—a poor quality of rice, and 
coloured water they called coffee, completed our 
diet. The result was we were always hungry, 
and it pained us greatly to see our wives suffering 
in this way. 

Of course, we were completely cut off from the 
rest of the world. For over two years we received 
no letters or papers at all. Our captors often 
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regaled us with the most appalling war news, 
made in Germany. If all this news had been true, 
London would have been in ruins and our Navy 
at the bottom of the sea. At first we believed 
this false intelligence, and were very much upset 
by it, but we soon got to know the Germans. 
For our edification they 
sometimes posted up 
the names of the Dread- 
noughts, battle cruisers, 
and so on that had 
been sunk, and on one 
occasion even went so 
far as to give the ton- 

nage of each vessel. 
\ After a time the 
\ Germans evidently 
thought the sanatorium 
was too healthy for 
\ English prisoners, so in 
| February, 1916, we were 
| transferred to a second 
camp at Bingiri. The 
reason given for the 
transference was that 
the sanatorium was 

/ wanted for the sick and 

/ wounded sailors from 
| the German warship 
j Konigsberg, which was 

sunk in the Rufigi River. 

As a matter of fact, no 

sailors from this vessel 

were ever sent to the 

sanatorium. We were 

y removed because of the 

invasion of German 

East Africa by General 

Smuts, of which we 

heard rumours. At Bingiri I had the unplea- 

sant experience of being held a prisoner on 

my own station. A high thorny fence had 

been built around it. The ladies were mostly 

quartered in the schoolroom, though three, 

all missionaries, were housed in the donkey 

stables. We men had to make shift as best we 

could in the outhouses. The conditions, as 

regards food, work, and compulsory exercise, 
were much the same as at the sanatorium. 

A month later we heard the joyful news that 
General Smuts had captured Moshi, and we 
believed the day of our deliverance had come. 
Alas ! we had to endure captivity for some time 
longer. 

This recalls to my mind the interesting fact 
that the only piece of British territory—a small 
tract of British East Africa—that has been 
occupied by the Germans is a place called 
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Taveta. What a fuss they made of that fact ! 
It was defended by one officer and four soldiers 
—not a great force, surely! But the Germans 
made up their minds to take it, although from 
a military or strategical point it was of no earthly 
use to them. They sent a force of about two 
hundred men and several officers to take it, 
and when they wrested it from the “ garrison,” 
as they termed it, they strongly fortified it 
and hung on to it. Probably this capture of 
a few square yards of British Colonial property 
was announced in the German Press as a yreat 
victory, and as a German invasion of British 
East Africa. They had not occupied it long, 
however, before General Smuts came along. 
He drove them out of the place in a few hours 
and then advanced towards Moshi. 

On April 22nd, 1916, we prisoners in the 
Bingiri camp were preparing for Easter Sunday 
—it being Easter Eve—determined to have a 
happy day in spite of the Germans, when we 
received a sudden order to be ready to leave 
for the railway in half an hour. This order was 
both brutal and unnecessary. As we were 
only allowed to take one box each, we set to 
work with frenzied haste to collect our belong- 
ings, and in the bare half-hour we were all ready. 
When I had got my box full I found that I had 
left some most necessary things out, so I had to 
string them round my neck, and with my medi- 
cine-chest in one hand and another box in the 
other, I left the camp which had once been my 

‘home. I was never destined to see it again, for 
shortly afterwards the enemy looted and de- 
stroyed it, and burnt the mission to the ground. 

When we reached the station we had one of 
our roughest experiences. 
We were shut in an iron 
shed with forty-two natives 
and left there without food 
for sixteen hours. The 
ladies suffered terribly both 
as a result of the confine- 
ment and through lack of 
food. At the end of sixteen 
hours two baths, containing 
fat pork and discoloured 
Tice, were thrust in. We 
cut the meat in chunks with 
our pen-knives. and taking 
it in our hands, ate raven- 
ously. The atmosphere in 
the shed was oppressive 
and terribly hot. After 
the meal one of our fellow- 
prisoners called out to a 
passer-by. Knowing the 
individual, who happened 
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to look up as he was passing, he merely 
exchanged greetings. The Germans heard and 
subjected us to the most dreadful abuse. ‘The 
presence of refined and educated ladies made 
not the slightest difference to their disgraceful 
conduct. For this harmless and innocent action, 
a black soldier was ordered to remain in the shed 
with instructions to shoot down the first man or 
woman who opened his or her mouth. I know 
the black soldier would have been only too 
pleased to carry out the order. 

On Easter Sunday we were released in order 
to travel to Tabora, our third prison czmp. 
We were glad to leave the shed, and I fer if 
we had been confined there much longer it 
would have been serious for some of the ladies. 
We arrived at our new camp on the folluwing 
morning. It had been previously occupied by 
British soldiers and sailors whom the Germans 
had taken prisoners. We heard with indigna- 
tion of the bad treatment which had been meted 
out to our gallant fighting men, of the disgusting 
work they had to do, and the shocking food they 
had to eat. The reader can guess how severe 
were their sufferings from the fact that their 
guards, now in the hands of the British, are now 
being court-martialled or are awaiting court- 
martial for their evil work. 

At Tabora we found the discipline even more 
severe than at the two previous camps, but 
we had the satisfaction of getting rid of our 
head jailer, who was afterwards taken prisoner 
by the British. The head of our new camp was 
a retired German army captain, who before the 
war had treated the natives so cruelly and 
brutally that even his own Government had 
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“The judge sternly called the witness to order, and demanded that he should answer in the affirmative.” 


threatened to forbid him employing natives. We had not been many weeks at Tabora when 
When war was declared he re-entered the army a fellow-missionary and myself were taken one 
and was appointed Commandant of the Tabora morning into the Commandant’s office. 

Camp. Not only was he harsh and _ brutal, Imagine our surprise to find ourselves before 
but deep and cunning. @ court-martial. At first I thought it must be 
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a mistake, or that we were to be arraigned for 
some trivial or imagined fault. To our amaze- 
ment, we were seriously charged with having 
taught heliography to our native Christians, 
which knowledge they were said to have used 


to communicate with the enemy, the English, © 


and that we had instigated them to rise against 
the Germans. I was further charged with 
counselling the natives to run away to join the 
British Army at a certain point, and my fellow- 
prisoner was also accused of having given one 
of our natives a glass with which to signal to 
the English. At first we were absolutely dumb- 
founded, for there was no foundation whatever 
for these charges. They were pure fabrications 
from beginning to end. Nevertheless, knowing 
the Germans as we did, we realized that our 
position was a delicate and a serious one. After 
assuring the Court that the accusations were 
false, and pointing out that there was not the 
slightest evidence for such charges, we were 
marched back to the camp. 

In July we were again summoned before a 
court-martial, when the accusations were re- 
peated, while we were further charged with being 
disloyal to the Kaiser. 

But the Germans required evidence, whether 
false or not, to convict us. So three weeks 
before we were court-martialled for the second 
time, they sent brutal black soldiers to our 
native Christian teachers, who bullied and 
threatened to kill them unless they gave evidence 

i us. Though they were cruelly flogged 
by the soldiers, these native Christians, who in 
their heathen state are poor, weak, cowardly 
creatures, who live in abject fear of the white 
man, became true, noble, Christian heroes, and 
refused to utter a word against us. 

But there was a young Christian, whose name 
was Josiya, who was taken before the Germans 
by an Arab. Josiya was naturally timid, and when 
he was flogged and battered about the head by 
the Arab, in a moment of fear he said the one 
word “ Yes.” That was what our inquisitors 
wanted. Their next step was to confront us with 
him. I shall never forget the scene in the court- 
room—the big bare room, the judge and his 
assistants, the black soldiers, and we two accused 
missionaries, all intently watching Josiya. 

The judge mildly asked the witness to repeat 
the evidence. His reply meant life or death to us. 
The silence of the court-room was broken by 
Josiya’s strong voice. 

“I was flogged and said ‘ Yes,’ great master, 
but it was a lie. Now you can kill me if you like.” 

The dramatic and sensational reply caused 
quite a consternation in court. We naturally 
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felt considerably relieved. The Germans became 
furious. ‘The judge sternly called the witness to 
order, and demanded that he should answer in 
the affirmative. Then one after another they 
questioned him and tried by all manner of means 
to make Josiya repeat the lie, but the brave and 
noble lad refused to do so. 

After a couple of hours we were again marched 
back to the camp. Then commenced months of 
anxiety, for we never knew when we should 
be brought up again, or whether the Germans 
would succeed in inducing some rascal to give 
evidence against us. Our position was not 
improved by the knowledge of the treatment 
which had been meted out at this very camp to 
two Greek prisoners. It occurred shortly before 
our arrival at Tabora. The two Greeks had been 
similarly accused and had had, I suppose, the 
same sort of trial as ours. One morning at dawn 
a German officer, accompanied by natives armed 
with picks and shovels, took one of the two 
accused Greeks outside the camp, and after 
tying his arms shot him. The other Greek was 
nearly driven out of his mind by the knowledge 
that his companion had been killed and by the 
torture of suspense. It was generally believed 
that both the Greeks were innocent of the 

“crimes” with which they were charged. 

Owing to there being no one who would bear 
witness against us the case collapsed, but in 
April the same thing was repeated. A large 
number of our native Christians were called up 
one by one and questioned by a second judge. 
But these brave souls all swore that the charges 
were false. Although the Germans could not 
condemn us they stuck to their policy of keeping 
us in suspense, and the tension was terrible, 
until the Belgian army liberated us—four months 
later, for we were never acquitted, nor was the 
charge withdrawn. 

When the Germans knew that a British force 
was marching on them in one direction and a 
Belgian force in the other, and that Tabora must 
fall, they let us out of the camp. We were allowed 
a measure of freedom, and lived in little mud 
cottages. All work was knocked off. Somehow 
the Germans imagined that this would atone for 
all the suffering they had caused us. 

On September 22nd, 1916, after heavy fighting, 
the enemy retreated in great haste, and in 
two or three hours they had completely evacuated 
Tabora. 

We were very anxious to have a flag, and the 
ladies managed to make an absolutely correct 
one from various garments, so that when the 
Belgian soldiers marched in a day later the 
Union Jack was proudly hoisted. 


Mr. Frank Hedges Butler, F.R.G.S., in Lapland dress. 


IN THE LAND OF 
THE LAPPS. 


By 


FRANK HEDGES BUTLER, .az.c.s. 


There is probably no part of Europe so little known and visited as Lapland. 


In the following 


entertaining narrative the Author gives a picturesque account of an extensive journey he 
recently made through this strange country, which he traversed in all directions by ski, sleigh, 


and reindeer, living among the Lapps as one of themselves. 


His description of their mode of 


life and their quaint customs, which have remained unchanged for centuries, not only makes 
fascinating reading, but forms a valuable contribution to our knowledge of this interesting land 


and its primitive people. 


The striking photographs taken by the Author give an added interest 


to the subject. 


UCKED away in the far north-western 


laa 


iy See corner of Europe, well within the 
i aa La Arctic Circle, is Lapland, one of the 
Wat Seam least-known countries on the face 


of the globe. It is inhabited by a 
most interesting race of people, whose manners 
and customs, occupations, beliefs, and super- 
stitions are much the same as they were in the 
seventeenth century. ‘his is one of the many 
remarkable things about Lapland. ‘Though in 
close touch with modern civilization, its people 
have retained all their ancient habits, and to-day 
they migrate from the coast valleys to the 
mountainous interior on the approach of summer, 
returning to the lower levels again in winter, 
existing mainly by hunting and fishing and upon 
their reindeer, just as their forefathers did when 
Europe was young. 

Four previous expeditions into the country 
led me, early in 1914, to undertake a more 
ambitious journey through this wonderful land 
of tundras, forests, mountains, rivers, lakes, and 
marshes, with a view to learning something of 
the life and habits of these primitive nomadic 
people. From the Alten Fjord I struck inland to 
Karasjok, hence southward to Enare, and crossed 
the great lake of that name to Petschenga, with 
its famous monastery, close to the Murman 
coast. From here I sailed across the Varanger 


1 


Fjord to Vadso, and thence journeyed right across 
the interior of the country to Karesuando in 
Swedish Lapland. Modern Lapland, it may be 
added, belongs partly to Russia, partly to Sweden, 
and partly to Norway, but the largest area is 
Russian. It extends from latitude sixty-four 
degrees north to the Arctic Ocean and from the 
Atlantic coast to the White Sea on the eastern 
shore, opposite Archangel. Russian Lapland 
covers an area of a hundred thousand square miles 
and Norwegian and Swedish Lapland some fifty 
thousand square miles. On the map the country 
looks as large as France and half the size of 
Germany. ‘Ihe total population is not precisely 
known, but it is very sparse, possibly not more 
than thirty thousand. 

Tentered Lapland by way of Bosskop, a charm- 
ing little Lapp town at the extreme southern end 
of the Alten Fjord, in the far north of Norway. 
I had beforehand engaged the services of Borg 
Mesch,a Swede, and Johann Thurri,a Laplander, 
toact asinterpreters. Both of them had been with 
me on previous expeditions. We met at the 
Lofoten Islands, where we were fortunate enough 
to catch a steamer carrying merchants to the 
Lapp fair at Bosskop. his is held twice a year, 
on the first Wednesday in March and the first 
Wednesday in December. Arriving at the town 
we put up at the hotel kept by Mr, and Mrs, 
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Wiggs and their 
daughter, which 
is beautifully 
situated and very 
clean. Thereisa 
splendid _ ski-ing 
ground quite 
close to the hotel, 
and _ interesting 
excursions can 
be made into 
the surrounding 
country. The 
sun was hot in 
the middle of the 
day, and we wore 
our ordinary 
clothes for ski-ing 
as in Switzerland. 
It was, of 
course, still win- 
ter, being but 
the early days of 
Match. Situated 
near the Pole as How we travelled in Lapland. 
it is, there are 
only two seasons in Lapland—summer and extreme cold of winter and the heat of summer. 
winter. Strange as it may seem, the summer Strangers regard it as a miracle to see vegetation 
is very hot, since the sun shines/unceasingly, springing up fresh and green when but a week 
and there is scarcely any interval between the before everything was locked fast in the grip of 
frost and snow. 
The whole coun- 
try, at the time 
of my visit. was 
covered ina deep 
mantle of white, 
and the rivers 
and lakes were 
frozen solid 
enough to bear 
the weight of the 
sledges. On 
the higher moun- 
tains the snow 
remains all the 
yearround. The 
winter is by far 
the best time in 
which to travel 
through Lap- 
land, provided 
one is: prepared 
to dress and live 
like the natives. 
In the height 
of summer the 
Mosquitoes are 
A general view of Bosskop, the starting point of the journey. a veritable 
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scores of larger 
sledges, each 
drawn by a single 
reindeer, and es- 
corted by dogs. 
One Lapp was in 
charge of ten 
sledges. They 
were filled with 
reindeer meat, 
ptarmigans, rein- 
deer shoes and 
gloves, skins of 
elk, wolves, and 
foxes, with knives 
and belts. ‘These 
goods the Lapps 
sold at the fair to 
the Norwegian 
merchants, who 
came_ principally 
from Hammerfest 
and Tromso. 
Hotel at Bosskop, The Author is seen standing near the Norwesian lady proprietor. On extreme left gil in EP VETy thing 
white reindeer skin. was excellentlyar- 
ranged —stabling 
plague, and special protective clothing is for the reindeer and small wooden buildings 
necessary. where merchandise could be stored until a cus- 
We stayed at Bosskop for several days, watch- tomer was found for it. There were also good 
ing the arrival of the Lapps who had come to cafés and many stores where the visitors could 
take part in the 
fair, which was 
a very interest- 
ing sight. They 
came in their 
pulkas, drawn 
by fine - looking 
reindeer. The 
pulka is a sledge 
which the Lap- 
lander uses for 
passenger travel. 
It is shaped like 
a canoe, some 
six feet eight 
inches in length, 
one foot seven 
in breadth, 
with a depth of 
five and a half 
inches, rising at 
the back, or 
* stern, toa height 
of one and a 
half feet. These 
boat - like con- 
veyances were 
followed by ‘A Lapp woman and child. 
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Girl at Bosskop on ski—Reindeer resting before undertaking journey into the interior. 


buy goods in exchange for their own products. 
This fair is hundreds of years old, and is eagerly 
prepared for, as it is a great holiday and féte 
as well as a business fixture. There is singing, 
dancing, and merry-making in the evenings, and 
on our strolls round the town we frequently 
met Lapps tumbling over one another in the 
snow, very happy with the strong liquors they 
had managed to obtain from somewhere and 
which they were drinking direct out of the 
bottle. As they were all dressed in their puesks, 
or winter clothes, these hardy topers were quite 
as safe sleeping in the snow as in a building, and 
no doubt the exposure served to cool their 
heated brains. 

During our stay at Bosskop we took many 
photographs. The women are very picturesque, 
and some of them have decidedly handsome 
features. The compounds, filled with hundreds 
of reindeer, made good pictures, as also did the 
numerous Lapp dogs running about. 

At Tromso, on our way up, we had telegraphed 
to the Lensman at Karasjok to obtain for us 
a couple of native drivers and twelve reindecr 
to carry us into the interior. A Lensman, I should 
explain, corresponds to a district commissioner 
in a British African dependency, and has a great 
deal of responsibility. After three days’ journey 
they turned up at Bosskop, and we at once made 
arrangements for our departure. We packed our 
provisions in a couple of “ chop boxes ” which 


Thad used in Central Africa when big-game shoot- 
ing, and I found they were just the right size 
to fit on the sledges. In addition to a tent, skis, 
valise, and a regulation army kit-bag, we also 
carried a Primus stove, candles, soap, electric- 
light torches, cigars and cigarettes, to give to the 
Lapp girls when photographing them—irresistible 
baits—and sweets for the children. 

The thing that bothered me most was clothing, 
for it is essential in travelling through this 
inhospitable country to dress like the natives ; 
it is the only way to keep out the cold and 
prevent frost-bites. The Laplander wears two 
or three of the same garments, one over the 
other, including even two pairs of shoes, filled 
with dried grass, and two pairs of gloves stuffed 
with hay. In addition, the cap is filled with 
an ciderdown pillow, and a long woollen scart 
is wound several times round the neck and over 
the head. J found it quite a business to remember 
in what order this extraordinary array of gar- 
ments was put on. The Lapp who valeted me 
would at times forget something, and then the 
operation of dressing would have to be started 
from the stage where the mistake occurred. All 
told, I put on no fewer than twenty-five separate 
articles of clothing! The style of the costume is 
hundreds of years old, and it is eminently prac- 
tical, because one never feels cold when once this 
novel and curious outfit has been adopted. 

The most difficult part of one’s toilet consisted 
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Government rest-house at Jokasjarre, en route to Karasjok. 


in the preparation of our gloves and shoes, which 
had to be stuffed with dried sena grass. This is 
first made ready by warming it before a fire, 
pulling it out, and rubbing it well together in 
order to render it soft and pliable. A quantity 
is then made into a round ball and placed within 
the shoe, leaving a cavity for the foot, which 
reposes safely and warmly in the middle and 
round the sides. The difficulty of this operation, 
which few but the Laplanders understand 
properly, consists in arranging the sena so that 
every part of the shoe is completely and uniformly 
filled. If you hurry the business, and don’t get 
the grass in properly, you will not only travel in 
misery should the cold penetrate to any part, 
but serious consequences such as frost-bites may 
result. The Laplanders, by the way, never 
wear stockings or socks, but place their naked 
feet inside the dried grass. 

At last we arranged our dress to our satis- 
faction, though I fear we cut very queer figures. 
We looked like some new race of hairy bipeds, 
for as we were entirely clothed in the skins of 
reindeer it was not easy to distinguish us from 
these animals, save by the number of our legs 
and our figures. As a matter of fact, however, 
we resembled bears standing upright more than 
anything else. My net weight is not small, but 
I should be sorry to mention what I scaled when 
I had my full dress on, although it seemed to 
make no difference to the reindeer. 


Our two vappus, or drivers, were handsome 
young Lapps, named Peter and John Johnsen. 
They quickly loaded up the sledges, and soon all 
was ready for our journey. Peter led the caravan, 
and I came next. Thurri, whom we called 
Johnnie, followed, and Mesch and Peter’s brother 
brought up the rear with the baggage. We had 
beautiful weather and a hot sun during our 
stay at Bosskop, and the night before leaving 
there was a very fine aurora borealis. This was 
not a welcome sign, as it meant a change of 
weather, either for snow or wind. But the 
morning turned out lovely, and after bidding 
farewell to our friends at the hotel we set off 
to the merry jingling of the little bells on the 
reindeers’ necks and the barking of many dogs. 

The first part of the road was uphill, and 
the procession, with slow and melancholy steps, 
silently ploughed through the snow, the Lap- 
landers walking at the heads of the deer. Having 
got clear of the small enclosures round Bosskop, 
we entered the Alten forest. The track here was 
hard, and the deer, given their heads, started 
off with spirit, and were soon trotting and 
galloping down the slopes and hills. As this was 
my fifth expedition, I knew how to drive and 
sit in a pulka, and my companions were, of course, 
experienced. When a beginner, however, one 
is generally left prostrate in the snow with the 
pulka on its side and the deer making a furious 
assault on the novice, knowing his inexperience, 
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Typical Laplander store—Note in the background pile of reindeer horns brought for barter. 


lt is difficult at first to preserve one’s balance 
and prevent the pulka overturning, owing to the 
rate at which it travels and the roughness of 
the surface, but one soon gets accustomed to 
throwing one’s weight quickly on one side or 
the other, as necessity requires. Often when the 
deer start they seem wild, as if a dog had startled 
them, and an untamed deer takes a deal of 
management to get him to go straight ahead. 
Whatever happens, however, one must not lose 
grip of the rein, which is twisted round the 
wrist. 

The road was very mountainous, but good, 
passing through woods of silver birch. The first 
day we did not intend going very far, and stopped 
at a very prettily-situated farmhouse at Romsdal, 
about ten miles from Bosskop. When we in- 
quired if we could have a room, the owner said 
she was sorry, but she could not possibly oblige 
us. We therefore pitched our tent, and then, 
entering the farmhouse, changed our paesks and 
reindeer shoes for ski boots and wind jackets, 
and went for runs round Romsdal. ‘Towards 
evening we tried our hands at lassoing. the Lapps 
being very clever and seldom missing their 


objective. This is the method they employ in 
catching their deer. 

Lighting our Primus stove, we soon got the 
tent warm. The reindeer had been unharnéssed 
and taken up the mountains for the moss, 
Johann staying with them all night as a guard 
against wolves. These animals not only kill 
the young calves, but do not hesitate to attack 
full-grown decr as well. Thus. outside the camps, 
it is necessary to place a watch to protect the 
deer, and women, and even young children, 
assist in this work. Once I asked a little girl 
if she were not afraid, while watching all night 
over the reindeer. but she answered through the 
interpreter, “ The wolves like the reindeer better 
than me.” The Laplander is always on the 
look-out for wolves, not only because of the 
premium offered by the Government for their 
skins, but because they are the great enemy of 
the deer, and without the latter existence would 
be impossible in this northern latitude. The 
reindeer is not only the national beast of burden, 
but it supplies the Lapp with milk, cream, 
meat, needles, weapons, cordage, and clothes, 
so it is no wonder he holds it in high esteem. 


IN 


Should the spoor of a wolf be encountered 
when travelling, it is usual to stop, and off goes 
the Lapp on his skis, carrying no other weapon 
but a short thick stick. ‘lhus equipped, he can 
travel faster than his quarry, and when he 
overtakes it he kills it by striking it a sharp 
blow across the snout. 1 heard of a Lapp who, 
after, as he thought, killing a wolf, picked it up 
by the tail and, throwing it across his shoulder, 
began to retrace his steps homewards. He had 
not proceeded far, however, when the beast, 
which had only been stunned, revived, and to the 
great surprise of the hunter suddenly turned 
round and seized him by the neck. If the man 
had not instantly released his hold of the vicious 
creature he would probably have lost his life. 

After dinner in the farmhouse we turned into 
our tent and crawled into the sleeping-bags of 
reindeer, which we found comfortable and warm. 

Next morning we rose at five o'clock in order 
to start at nine. This may sound odd, but we 
always allowed ourselves four hours in which to 
dress—or rather undress and dress again—as we 
always slept in our clothes, as do the Lapps. 
Our first meal on waking was tea and bread and 
butter. The big meal of the day came at seven 
o’clock. It was difficult at first to get accustomed 
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to dining at this unearthly hour in the morning, 
instead of at seven or eight o’clock in the 
evening, but as we never knew wuere or when 
we should get our next meal it was as well to 
be certain of one. Our great stand-by was rein- 
deer meat, which was cut up and put into boiling 
water, and made a good soup or bouillon. ‘Ihe 
winter food of the Lapp is almost entirely 
venison, consisting of soup made of reindeer meat, 
reindeer steaks and tongues, and the marrow- 
bones of the legs. Reindeer milk and cream is ex- 
cellent, and the sour milk also is very wholesome. 
In the summer the Lapps live mostly on fish, 
principally salmon-trout, which they catch in the 
rivers and lakes. Some travellers have declared 
that the Lapp is gluttonous. In the winter he 
certainly eats a great deal, but it is necessary 
to do so in order to keep out the intense cold. 
While we were partaking of our early meal 
our Lapp drivers went off into the mountains 
to fetch the reindeer down in readiness for start- 
ing off again. In certain parts of Lapland the 
reindeer are more docile than in others, but, 
generally speaking, they are only half-tamed, 
and at times can be very dangerous with their 
fore-feet. When attacked by welves or other 
beasts of prey they defend themselves with 
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their fore-legs and seldom use their horns. The 
Lapps start to accustom them to the sledge 
when about two years old, but at first they are 
very wild. When broken in, they can easily pull 
a load of three hundred pounds, travelling at 
an average speed of eight miles an hour over the 
rough frozen ground. 

The harness is very gorgeous when new, con- 
sisting of a collar of reindeer fur which passes 
round the neck, and to which is suspended a 
large bell, the sound of which keeps the caravan 
together, and is often the only noise heard in 
these quiet snow-wastes of the north save the 
rustling of the wind in the trees. At the bottom 
of the collar are two small pieces of stuffed 
leather of an oval shape, which hang between the 
legs of the animal. To these the trace is attached, 
which is single, and is made of strong leather. 
It passes between the legs of the deer, and is 
fastened by a small transverse piece of wood 
into an iron ring at tne fore part of the sledge. 
Round the body of the deer is a broad belly- 
band of coloured cloth, through which the trace 
passes. The bridle consists of a strip of sealskin. 
No stick or whip is used, the driving being done 
by the manipulation of the rein and by oral 
commands. Should the reindeer get out of control 
the Lapp simply drives it off the track into the 
deep snow, when the extra weight pulls the animal 
up and has the desired effect of quietening it. 

After breakfast we changed our shoes and 


warmed the hay or dried grass inside, a process 
which took about fiftcen minutes, as the feet 
during the day and night get damp with per- 
spiration, ‘Ihis is one of the most important 
things for the traveller in Lapland to remember, 
since changing and drying the hay keeps one’s 
feet warm for the next twenty-four hours. When 
all was ready we started off for the fjeldstue, or 
Government rest-house, at Jokasjarre. ‘The road 
at first was good, through woods and across a 
lake, but soon it became less favourable. A heavy 
snowstorm, driven by a strong north-east wind, 
lashed our faces, and the new snow was so deep 
that it made very heavy going for the reindeer. 
At times we could only make two miles an hour, 
and our faces had a thick veil of ice and frozen 
snow over them. As we were plodding along we 
were joined by another caravan, and a Lapp 
woman who knew the winter way well helped 
us a good deal. We could only just have our 
noses uncovered to breathe, and our mouths 
were covered with masses of ice which joined 
our moustaches. My cheek got severely frost- 
bitten, and I only discovered the fact next 
day, when I saw that my face was blue, as if 
it had been bruised. 

‘The Lapp dogs we had with us were very 
useful, and worked hard, showing the way and 
cheering up the reindeer with their barking. 
We were very pleased after struggling against 
the storm to see the jjeldstue ahead, and once 


Lapp children on their way to school on ski. 
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Bringing in the deer to harness to the sledges. 


inside it soon forgot the rough experience we 
had gone through. It was a well-built house, 
but hardly visible above the drifted snow. The 
comfortable beds were made of twigs, giving the 
effect of a spring mattress, with reindcer skins 
laid on top. The ordinary charge for one person 
each night in these Government rest-houses is 
a kronen, equal to one shilling and three-half- 
pence in English money, and a present to the 
caretaker or guardian is customary. This official 
is paid by the Government to keep the place 
clean and look after the china, knives, and cooking 
utensils. He also sees to the supply of wood 
for the ‘fires and paraffin oil for the lamps. 
A visitors’ book is kept, and all names are written 
in it, including information as to the last place 
the traveller stayed at, where he is going to, and 
his profession and nationality. All night it 
snowed and blew hard, and we congratulated 
ourselves on being under shelter above the snow- 
line, there being no habitation for many miles 
around. Owing to the weather the Lapps could 
not let the reindeer go loose to feed, so they had 


to tie them up and bring the moss to them, 
Only a few nights before a Lapp caravan had lost 
eight reindeer, killed by the wolves. 

We were up early next morning, and started 
off at our usual time for the next rest-house at 
Mollesjok. It was still snowing and blowing hard, 
but we made good progress. On arrival there, at 
half-past six in the evening, we found nice beds 
of silver-birch twigs and a good hre awaiting us. 
The following day we still had to plod on through 
snowstorms and high mountain fjelds, but reached 
the rest-house at Ravnastuen safely that evening. 
This is quite a large jjeldstue, and is much used. 

The following day we arrived at Karasjok. 
This place is about a hundred and fifty miles from 
Bosskop, and the journey had occupied five days. 
The rest-house here is very large, virtually an 
hotel,and quite up-to-date. Karasjok is theCrewe 
or Clapham Junction of Lapland, all roads leading 
to it from north, south, east, and west. It isa 
beautifully-situated town, a great centre of the 
Lapp population, and boasts of schools, a church, 
and several shops kept by Norwegian merchants. 


(To be continued.) 
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ILLUSTRATED BY G. H. EVISON. 


The following story, one of the most remarkable dramas of real life we have ever published, 
sounds more like a romance of the old days of the Middle West than an actual happening in 
the twentieth century in civilized France. It concerns an American millionaire, essentially a 
man of the world, and strong and healthy. Yet he was kidnapped by his owm servants and 
kept a close prisoner for seven months in a lonely French country mansion, during which period 
he was most shamefully treated and robbed. He was called upon to endure terrible tortures 
and sufferings— all for the sake of a woman. “ This extraordinary human document,” writes our 
Author, ‘has been compiled entirely from legal evidence, and every detail is perfectly true; while 
I need hardly add that I have been in direct communication with Mr. Slater himself concerning it.” 


Se HE narrative set forth in the follow- 
ing pages would seem to belong to 
the domain of fiction rather than of 
fact. It is the story of a wealthy 
American, a man of the world, under- 
going the most extraordinary ill-treatment at 
-the hands of his own servants, all for the sake 
of a woman. ‘The story is compiled from the 
mass of evidence collected by Mr. Justice Mazen, 
President of the Court of First Instance, at 
Gannat, France, acting as investigating magis- 
trate, and by State Attorney Mignac, of the 
same district, in the remarkable case of Mr. 
James Samuel Slater, originally of Boston, Mass., 
U.S.A., son of a wealthy manufacturer, who 
left a huge fortune to his sons and daughters. 
Mr. Slater is fifty-six years old, and what is 
generally described as ‘‘a man of full habit,” 
but active in mind and body. Both his character 
and his ideas are not devoid of originality—very 
far from it. An intrepid traveller, he is constantly 
roving about the world, visiting places as far 
apart as Japan and Jamaica, Siberia and Senegal, 
in quest of novelty and adventure. A keen 
sportsman, a great angler, and a first-class shot, 
Mr. Slater cannot be well described as a ‘‘ home- 
loving man.” He has been twice married and 
divorced, and he was engaged in divorce pro- 


ceedings with his second wife at the time of this 
adventure. It is necessary to state this because, 
as will presently be seen, the divorce proceedings 
in connection with Mr. Slater’s second marriage 
very nearly cost him his reason. 

In the summer of 1g12 Mr. Slater was in New 
York planning a motor trip through Europe. 
He looked round for a likely chauffeur, a man 
well acquainted with the countries through which 
he intended to travel. He interviewed a number 
of candidates sent to him by the garage where 
he kept his cars. Amongst the applicants was 
a smart, good-looking, quick-witted southern 
Frenchman, named Aimé (pronounced Aimay) 
Biscaye, aged twenty-six, a native of Car- 
cassonne. He held references from M. Dujardin- 
Beaumetz, a former French Secretary of State, 
from the late Dr. Doyen, the celebrated surgeon, 
and from Lord N——. After making some in- 
quiries by cable, Mr. Slater engaged Biscaye. 
In the subsequent tour through Europe Biscaye 
made himself so serviceable to the wealthy 
American that the latter soon began to take a 
great liking to his chauffeur. Often, on the road, 
he would invite the man to his table, and indeed 
he seems to have gradually made a confidant of 
him. 

In August, 1914, the outbreak of the European 
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War found Mr. Slater and his chauffeur in Switzer- 
land. Biscaye was immediately called up for 
military service in France. Some time after- 
wards the chauffeur was wounded and on sick 
leave, living at the house of one of his sisters, 
at Coursan, in the Aude, his native district. 
Mr. Slater also went to live there, and, accom- 
panied by Biscaye, frequently took motor trips 
to the city of Montpellier, near by, where he gave 
his servant what is generally known as“ a rattling 
good time.” Biscaye was soon afterwards 
temporarily discharged from the French Army 
as physically unfit, 
and being thus free, 
accompanied = Mr. 
Slater back to 
America. 

In December, 
1915, Mr. Slater, 
wishing to avoid the 
service of certain 
legal proceedings in 
connection with his 
divorce, sailed for 
Europe with his 
chauffeur. He had 
previously dis- 
patched a large 
quantity of valu- 
able furniture to 
Paris, where it was 
stored at a well- 
known repository. 
Soon after his 
arrival in Paris 
Mr. Slater met at 
the hotel where he 
was stopping two 
American ladies 
who were friends 
of one of his near 
relatives. He in- 
vited them to luncheon, and afterwards, having 
nothing particular to do, accompanied them 
to a dressmaking establishment in the Rue 
de la Chaussée d’Antin. Here he appears to have 
been greatly struck with one of the women 
assistants. Certain it is that he went several 
times to the dressmaker’s with the American 
ladies, and soon got to know the woman in 
question, Johanna Roosmale, a good-looking 
Dutch woman, of somewhat common features, 
but with fine eyes and opulent beauty of figure. 
He insisted upon several occasions on driving 
Johanna Roosmale in his motor-car to the flat 
where she lived with her mother in the Rue 
Tiquetonne. 

Perhaps Johanna, who was quick-witted, saw 
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that she could turn this elderly acquaintance 
to good advantage. Mr. Slater had said that he 
was fond of bright young female society, and 
that he was rather lonely. Johanna had always 
believed in her “ horoscope,” as she called a 
parchment which had once been given to her, in 
exchange for a piece of gold, by an “ Egyptian ” 
fortune-teller and soothsayer, who some years 
ago had a brief but profitable career in the 
French capital. The following is an extract 
from this precious document, found in her 
possession at the time of her arrest :— 

The Zodiacal sign 
of the Seventh season 
announces two unhar- 
monious unions. The 
first Union must have 

ccurred about the age 
of twenty. The second 
case, one of real affec- 
tion, will) be more 
serious, and will occur 
When the bject is 
about thirty years of 
3 Tt will profoundly 
influence the entire 
future of the Subject. 
Gold is the Symbolic 
metal... 

Thus, and a great 
deal more. Johan- 
na’s first love affair 
had not been a very 
happy one, and 
being now thirty- 
two, she looked 
upon the American 
as the “more 
serious”? case of 
affection alluded to 
in the “ horoscope ” 
which was to ine 
fluence her entire 
future. Be this as it 
may, she intensified 
the interest which Mr. Slater already took in her 
by relating to him, in bits at a time, the whole 
of what she called “ her family history.” Accord- 
ing to her own statement, she was the daughter 
of a Dutch nobleman of ancient lineage, and 
herself a countess in her own right. Circumstances 
which she explained at great length had ruined 
the family fortunes, and to keep her mother and 
herself she had been obliged to seek employ- 
ment in Paris. 

Mr. Slater appears to have been greatly 
interested, and whether he believed the whole 
of Johanna’s story or not, he proceeded to adopt 
her as his “ niece.” He provided her with expen- 
sive clothes and jewellery, and furnished a hand- 
some flat for her with part of the furniture he 
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had.brought from: America. She presided over 
his household, received his friends and acquaint- 
ances, and was driven about by Mr. Slater’s 
confidential servant, friend, and chau“eur, 
Biscaye. The American had told Johanna. about 
the friendship which he felt for his chau “eur, 
and had urged her to treat the man with kindness 
and consideration. The Dutchwoman promised 
to follow her “ uncle’s” recommendation, and, as 
will presently be seen, she didsotoan extent which, 
perhaps, was not contemplated by Mr. Slater. 
Soon Mr. Slater, with his restless spirit, decided 
upon a motor trip to 
the South of France, 
and he took his adopted 
niece with him. At the 
various places they 
stopped at, especially 
at the Hétel Capoul 
at Toulouse, where 
Mr. Slater resided for 
several months, 
Johanna, the niece, 
and Biscaye, the 
confidential chauffeur, 
always took their meals 
at the same table with 
the American million- 
aire. According to the 
evidence of the hotel 
+ people, Mr. Slater was 
perfectly master of 
himself, and gave all 
his orders in a quick 
and decided manner, 
but wasa little original. 
In the summer of 
1916, Mr. Slater, on 
the advice of a doctor, 
decided to take the 
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removed to that 
world-famed watering- 
place. Here he was considerably disturbed by 
the legal proceedings which his second wife 
had taken out against him. Apparently, at the 
instigation both of his chau: ‘eur and of his 
adopted. niece, he decided to “lie low” for a 
time in some out-of-the-way place where it 
would be difficult for his wife, or his wife’s 
lawyers, to find him. He instructed Biscaye to 
look round for some retired place, and Biscaye, 
through the landlord of the furnished villa where 
they were staying at Vichy, took the domain 
or manor-house of ‘“ Bouchards,” about three- 
quarters of a mile from the village of St. Remy- 
en-Rollat, a. place of about a thousand inhabi-e 
tants, some thirteen miles from the country town 


chauffeur, 
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of Gannat, in the: Department of the Allier, 
Biscaye rented the residence in his own name for: 
one year at a rental of seven thousand: francs, 
or two hundred and eighty pounds, paying. six 
months’ rental in advance. A large quantity of 
furniture was brought down from Pans, and the 
house was fitted up in a very comfortable: manner. 
Mr. Slater’s adopted niece, Johanna Roosmale, 
engaged a cook, a chambermaid, and:a gardener. 

Biscaye explained to the landlord that he con- 
sidered himself as Mr. Slater’s adopted: son, but 
that the latter, owing to his eccentric habits, 
gave a great deal of 
trouble and required 
much attention and 
kindness. Johanna, the 
“niece,” explained to 
those with whom she 
was brought into con- 
tact that her “ dear 
uncle” was afflicted 
with a painful species 
of madness; that, in 
- fact, he had fallen into 
a condition of senile 
idiocy, which occasion- 
ally assumed. a dan- 
gerous form. “ We 
love the old dear too 
much. to put him into 
@ private asylum and 
leave the care of him 
to strangers,” she said. 
““We prefer to devote 
loving care to him 
ourselves. It is painful 
work looking after him 
personally, but I feel 
that I am. doing my 
duty, and my con- 
science tells me that 
I am right.” 

The Bouchards 
consists of a roomy single-storied house, with 
a high gabled roof. It would, in fact, be de- 
scribed in Great Britain as a gentleman’s 
farmhouse, for it was surrounded by consider 
able farm lands forming part of the property. 
Separated from the main dwelling-house by a vast 
courtyard were the store-houses and‘ stables, and’ 
also a detached pavilion or cottage, built of stone 
and mortar, and consisting of a ground floor 
fitted up with a bathroom and a motorgarage. 
A small staircase led up to the first floor, where 
there were two rooms abutting: on to:a landing, 
on which there was, immediately. over the bath- 
room, a lavatory. One of these rooms, over- 
looking a field at the back, was furnished as a 
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bedroom for Mr. Slater. He seems to have ex- 
pressed a desire to live in this retired part of the 
buildings, apparently because he felt safe from 
possible unwelcome legal visitors. ‘The room was 
sparingly furnished with an iron bedstead and 
bedding, a small washstand and to let table of 
ordinary deal wood, and with a small cupboard. 

Whether at the instigation of his “ niece’? and 
of Biscaye, the confidential chauf‘eur, or whether 
because he was really afraid of the second Mrs. 
Slater, Mr. James Samuel Slater seems—accord- 
ing to the evidence—in the month of October, 
1916, to have voluntarily shut himself up in this 
small room. His meals were brought to him 
either by Biscaye or by his “ niece,” none of the 
servants being allowed to wait upon him. 

The charhbermaid was, like most of her sex, 
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“uncle” in the detached pavilion or cottage and 
spent two or three hours a day with him. 

Two or three weeks after Mr. Slater had taken 
possession of his room Biscaye was observed to 
return one day from the village with a new 
patent lock and key. He asked the gardener 
for some tools, and proceeded to affix the new 
lock on the door of Mr. Slater’s room. From 
that day forward he and Johanna Roosmale 
kept the keys of Mr. Slater’s room in their 
possession. 

All the evidence goes to show that if during 
the first three or four weeks Mr. Slater was reclly 
induced to believe that his life was in danger, 
and that it was essential he should hide, he soon 
tired of his confinement and it became necessary 
to keep him in his room more or less by force. 


A s:apshot of the house known as the “ Bouchards,” where James Slater was kept a prisoner by his chauffeur 


for seven months. 


naturally curious, but Johanna Roosmale told 
her never to go near the pavilion. “ My poor 
uncle is sometimes taken with fits of furious 
madness, and on these occasions he is very 
dangerous and difficult to manage. You would 
run the risk of being killed if he saw you.” 
Neither the gardener nor the cook seems to 
have expressed undue curiosity. The cook was 
daily called upon to prepare the food for 
“madame’s uncle”; and the gardener, if he 
had any suspicions, did not show them ; he was 
engaged out of doors, was well paid, and what 
went on inside the house was no concern of his. 
Biscaye and Johanna Roosmale took up their 
abode in the main dwelling-house, living in very 
comfortable style, and apparently on terms of 
intimacy with each other. Johanna visited her 


The dwelling-house is the single-storied building on the left. 
‘Slater was kept a prisoner is seen on the right of the group of trees. 
floor is that of the room in which he was kept a prisoner. 


he cottage in. whic 
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The motive that led Biscaye and Johanna 
Roosmale thus to séquestrate Mr. Slater will 
soon appear quite clear. In the first place, in. 
order to permit of the manor-house being rented 
and furnished, and to pay for its maintenance, 
the American had already handed a considerable 
sum of money to Johanna and to his chauffeur, 
who practically did what they liked. 

One day Mr. Slater complained that his health 
was suffering from this long confinement in a 
small room, and that he intended to go for a 
long motor trip on the morrow. That evening, 
after partaking of a light supper. he fell into a 
profound sleep, from which he awoke in the small 
hours of the morning, feeling very stiff and sore. 
As he raised himself on his elbow in the little 
camp bedstead he was astonished to discover, 
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by the light of a lamp, a long. keen steel butcher’s 
knife, smeared with blood, suspended by thread 
or twine from the ceiling of the room, close to 
the bed but not over it. Though feeling quite 
stupefied and sore in all his limbs, Mr. Slater, 
in the fright of the moment, hastened to jump 
out of bed. As he did so his feet plunged into 
a wide tub or bucket placed beside the bed, and 
he experienced a disagreeable wet sensation. On 
looking at his feet he was horrified to discover 
that they were red, the bucket into which he 
had plunged his feet being half full of blood. It 
is little to be wondered at that in the weak state 
in which he then found himself Mr. Slater 
shouted out aloud in terror and fell back fainting 
on the bed. 

When about seven o’clock Biscaye entered his 
master’s room he affected the utmost astonish- 
ment. Mr. Slater complained that he felt as if 
he had been beaten all over, and naturally asked 
his chauffeur for an explanation of what had 
happened. After removing the bucket of pig’s 
blood—for such it afterwards turned out to be— 
and the knife, and giving his master a hath, 
Biscaye locked him in his room, “ for safety,” 
as he told him, and said he was going off to make 
inquiries. 

He returned later in the day, accompanied by 
Johanna, and with a very serious fare explained 
te Mr. Slater that two strange men, apparently 
Italians, had been prowling about the grounds. 
Moreover, a large envelope had been found in 
the letter-box, addressed to “ James Samuel 
Slater.” The envelope was handed to Mr. 
Slater, as he lay in bed. He opened it and 
withdrew therefrom a piece of cardboard, painted 
to resemble a large black hand, with the fore- 
finger pointing out. On the back of this hand 
was written the following message, in English: 
“ The Black Hand Society has traced you to your 
hiding-place.” 

In the confused and weak-minded condition 
in which he still was Mr. Slater seems to have 
been under the impression, given to him by his 
“niece” and by the chauffeur, that his wife 
had employed emissaries of this notorious New 
York Secret Society to murder him. At the 
suggestion of Biscaye, Mr. Slater agreed that he 
‘should no longer be left alone, and that a trust- 
worthy person should be engaged to remain with 
him day and night as a sort of bodyguard. 

The assumption is that a narcotic had been 
administered to Mr. Slater in a glass of whisky 
given to him with his supper. This had put 
him into a profound slumber, during which some 
person had obtained access to his room, the door 
of which was locked from the outside and the 
keys in Biscaye’s possession, and had placed 
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the butcher’s knife and the bucket of pig’s blood 
in position. The unknown person had then beaten 
the sleeping man with a stick. 

Inquiries show that one of the servants had 
been sent the previous afternoon to an adjoining 
farm, where a pig was being killed, to buy several 
pieces of pork, and at the same time to obtain 
a quantity of pig’s blood. 

About this time, too, a stranger had arrived 
at the Bouchards Manor, and had been given 
a room in the same pavilion in which Mr. Slater 
was confined. This man was a former school- 
fellow and fellow-townsman of Biscaye’s, named 
Raymond Barrau, who at various times had been 
a blacksmith’s assistant, a cleaner of wine barrels, 
and a railway porter at Carcassonne. Biscaye 
had written to this man to come and see him, 
and had paid his fare. According to Barrau’s 
statements, Biscaye had thereupon told him that 
he would give him five hundred francs, or twenty 
pounds, per month, his board and lodging, 
nominally to act as steward of the estate. His 
real duties, however, were to consist in looking 
after an elderly “ uncle” of “ madame.” ‘This 
gentleman, so Biscaye explained, was afflicted 
with all kinds of unpleasant habits, and it was 
necessary to keep him under constant restraint 
and control. It would even be necessary, ex- 
plained Biscaye, to administer corporal punish- 
ment at times to the “ old fellow ” with a cane or 
a leather strap. That, indeed, when “ uncle” 
had one of his “ fits” it was the only way of 
“ calming ” him. 

Barrau seems to have found the terms to his 
liking, and entered upon his duties at once. He 
was given the room adjoining that occupied by 
Mr. Slater, whose jailer he became for the next 
seven months. 

Soon afterwards Mr. Slater was informed that 
the “‘ Black Hand ” gang demanded a large sum 
of money to leave him alone, and as he hesitated 
to give so large an amount, five thousand dollars, 
or a thousand pounds, it was apparently decided 
to reduce him to such a state of terror and 
imbecility that he would pay without demur. 
The method employed was to mix stupefying 
drugs with his whisky and soda. The bottle of 


_Canadian Club or rye whisky which was placed 


for Mr. Slater’s use in his room was doctored. 
At night he awoke in terror to find a bright 
light shining on his face through the window of 
his room, on the other side of which a draped 
and masked figure made threatening gestures 
with a knife. On another occasion, on awaking 
in the morning, the American found pasted on the 
wall of the room a number of black hands with 
the words written underneath, “ Pay, or in &@ 
week you will be a dead man,” When he come 
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“The American found pasted on the wall of the room number of black hands.” 


plained of these happenings to Biscaye, the latter 
would call in Barrau and ask him if he had seen 
or heard anything unusual during the night. 
‘The latter would reply that nothing had occurred, 
and Biscaye would afiect to treat all these dis- 
turbances as hallucinations of his master. 

One night, however, a gunshot was fired 
through the window, and the noise aroused the 
servants. Biscaye hastened to Mr. Slater’s room 
and found him seriously frightened. ‘‘ I suppose 
it is those two Italian fellows who are still prowl- 
ing about,” exclaimed Biscaye. ‘I will have 
them arrested at once.” Eventually, however, 
Mr. Slater was induced to part with a cheque to 
pay them.to clear away and leave him alone. 

From that time forward it is alleged Biscaye 
and the Dutchwoman Johanna extracted con- 
siderable sums of money from the unfortunate 
American by all sorts of illegal means. Johanna 
would stay for an hour or two with her “ uncle,” 
coaxing and wheedling him into drinking whisky 
which had been artiully doctored. When Mr. 
Slater had been reduced to a state bordering on 
imbecility, he would be asked to sign a cheque 


for a large amount, or to give an order on his 
bankers for the transfer of a considerable quantity 
of stock. If he still refused—and this Mr. Slater 
frequently did in a very energetic manner—the 
services of Barrau were called in. This individual 
would strap Mr. Slater down to his bed and 
belabour his legs, back, and shoulders until, 
mad with the pain, and stupefied with the drugs 
that had been administered to him, he would 
consent to sign a cheque in favour of Johanna 
Roosmale. After this treatment, and when he 
had sufficiently recovered, Mr. Slater would be 
allowed to go downstairs into the bathroom, 
where Barrau would give him a cold douche, 
and occasionally a warm bath. 

The servants were sometimes aroused late at 
night by appalling shouts and screams from the 
pavilion, whereupon either Johanna Roosmale 
or Biscaye, or both, would hasten to Mr. Slater’s 
pavilion, explaining that “ uncle” had one of 
his crises, and tuat it was necessary to go and 
assist Barrau in “calming” the patient. It 
seems, from the admissions made to the magis- 
trates by Barrau and from the statements of 
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Mr. Slater himself, that Barrau, acting on the 
instructions of his employer. Biscaye, would, at 
a fixed time decided upon beforehand, enter Mr. 
Slater’s room and, having chained him down to 
his bed: by means of two long dog-chains with a 
dog’s collar at each end, into which the unfor- 
tunate man’s hands were strapped, would proceed 
to belabour him unmercifully. 

The investigating magistrate very naturally 
asked Mr. Slater how a strong and powerfully- 
built man like himself.came to passively submit 
to such outrageous treatment. ‘The American 
gave the following explanation: Whenever he 
was given drink or food stupefying drugs were 
mixed with the same, with the apparent object 
of keeping him in a continuous state of drowsiness 
and stupidity. In this way his powers of resist- 
ance to ill-treatment were greatly diminished. 
Most of the time he remained in a condition of 
drowsiness. 

Indeed, it is alleged that the whole system of 
ill-treatment seems to have been devised with 
the object of making Mr. Slater a more or less 
willing, if an unconscious, tool in the hands of 
his “ niece ” and of his chauffeur, with a view to 
extracting from him as much money as was 
possible: There was, apparently, no intention 
of doing him fatal harm, for that would have 
been a case of killing the goose which laid the 
golden eggs, but of keeping him in a sufficiently 
sound condition of health that the intervention 
of a medical man should not become necessary. 
By keeping Mr. Slater plied with drugged food 
and doctored whisky he was generally maintained 
in a condition of acquiescent submission to all 
the wishes of his “ niece” and Biscaye. 

As, however, it would have been dangerous to 
have continued the use of stupefacient con- 
coctions without interruption, the treatment was 
varied. For instance, Johanna would spend 
several hours at a time in Mr. Slater’s room, 
affecting to treat him with great affection, kissing 
him repeatedly, calling him “a dear old duck,” 
“a delightful uncle,” and other similar terms. 
In these moments, too, a cheque was often 
wheedled out of Mr. Slater. As soon, however, 
as it was observed that Mr. Slater was returning 
to a normal state of mind the system of ad- 
ministering narcotics, accompanied by beatings, 
was again resorted to. At one time Mr. Slater 
was sufficiently master of himself to offer serious 
resistance, and he appears to have given Barrau 
a blow which blackened his left eye. Barrau 
retaliated: by chaining Mr. Slater down to his 
bed for a whole week and keeping him in a semi- 
stupefied condition with drugs. 

At other times, when Mr. Slater was in a 
drugged condition, Johanna, Biscaye, and Barrau 


would play the most extraordinary practical 
jokes on the unhappy millionaire. At one time 
they affixed a gutta-percha tube to a hole: which 
they bored in the door of his room, and filled his 
room with the most abominable and nauseating 
chemical fumes. 

The latticed shutters of the bedroom window 
were kept closed during the daytime, and only 
opened at night to admit of the unfortunate: man 
having plenty of fresh air. Cigars saturated with 
Narcotics were given him to smoke, and on these 
occasions Barrau. would sit up with him at the 
open window and smoke cigarettes, undressing 
and putting Mr. Slater to bed when he was 
sufficiently stupefied. Then, in the early morn- 
ing, the American would be aroused by two 
persons in long black cloaks and masks armed 
with small daggers or poignards, such as are 
used as paper-cutters. ‘he masked men would 
order him, with occasional slight prods from the 
dagzers, to sign a letter or a paper, or a cheque, 
which was presented to him with pen and ink. 
Suffering from the effects of the narcotic he had 
taken, drowsy with sleep, in a condition of 
terror at the sight of the masked figures, Mr. 
Slater would generally sign what was required 
of him, and was then allowed to sleep again. 

In this way, in the course of the seven months 
during which time Mr. Slater was kept a prisoner 
by his “ niece” and his chauffeur, he seems to 
have parted with very large sums—probably, so 
far as can be ascertained at present, over two 
hundred thousand dollars, or forty thousand 
pounds in cash. Certain it is that during all this 
period Johanna Roosmale and the chauffeur 
Biscaye lived in sumptuous style, on the best of 
cheer, in the main building. 

Apart, however, from the amount extracted 
from Mr. Slater in cash, it is alleged that he was 
induced to sign letters to his bankers, Messrs. 
Morgan, Harjes, and Co., of Paris, instructing 
them to send to Miss Johanna Roosmale large 
quantities of bonds and shares. On one occasion 
he was even visited, in the presence of his 
“niece” and of Biscaye, by a French lawyer 3 
and to this legal gentleman the American seemed 
quite lucid in the statements he made to him in 
connection with his divorce proceedings to which 
he was the respondent. 

Early in April, so it is alleged, Biscaye and 
Johanna apparently came to the conclusion that 
they had sufficiently feathered their nest at the 
expense of the millionaire. and they seem to 
have sought for a way by which they might part 
from him without arousing scandal or the atten- 
tion of the police. They considered they had 
him so much in their power that, provided they 
did not make too deep an inroad into his fortune, 
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Mr. Slater would be glad to get rid of his tor- 
mentors without creating a scandal, and that he 
would let them go scot-free. 

Matters, however, were destined to turn out 
otherwise. ‘ Leaving the house and the care of 
the American to the man Barrau, Biscaye took 
Mr. Slater’s motor-car and travelled with Johanna 
Roosmale to Carcassonne, in the south of France. 
Here they visited a notary, M. Escarguel, and 
asked him to draw up a marriage contract be- 
tween Aimé Biscaye and Johanna Roosmale. 
This they signed in the presence of the notary, 
and after taking a ‘joy ride” through the 
Pyrenees and © 
visiting several 
well-known 
watering -places, 
they arrived in 
Toulouse — the 
great southern 
French city—on 
April 15th, 1917, 
putting up at the 

_ Hotel Capoul, 
where they had 
stayed with Mr. 
Slater on pre- 
vious occasions. 

A few days 
later the pre- 
cious couple 
were married at 
the mayor’s 
office, presenting 
the officiating 
registrar with a 
sum of twenty 
pounds for the 
poor of the city. 
They then 
quietly returned 
to the Bouchards in'a smal 
manor on April 
27th, and were greatly surprised to find the 
place in possession of the police, who, after 
allowing the motor-car to enter the grounds and 
drive up to the main entrance, promptly arrested 
M. and Mme. Biscaye. 

It is necessary to state that one of the firms 
of stockbrokers with whom Mr. Slater kept a 
portion of his large fortune had been puzzled at 
the numerous orders that had reached them from 
their client, ordering them to sell certain securi- 
ties at prices which, owing to current events, 
were in reality far below their real market value. 
Some of the circumstances had appeared to them 
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abnormal, and they had communicated with the 
American Consul at Lyons, who knew Mr. Slater. 

The Consul made inquiries of the mayor of 
St. Remy-en-Rollat, who, as it happened, had a 
couple of days previously received an anonymous 
letter—probably from one of the servants em- 
ployed at the manor—calling his attention to the 
strange happenings that were taking place there. 
He replied to the Consul, and sent the anonymous 
letter to the district sub-prefect, who handed it 
to the local public prosecutor. 

A few days later Police-Superintendent Sulz- 
bach and several members of the Special Mobile 
Criminal Inves- 
tigation Police 
arrived at the 
manor-house, 
and discovered 
Mr. Slater con- 
fined to his room. 
He was in such 
a condition of 
wretchedness 
that when he saw 
the police enter 
he supposed they 
had come to 
murder him, 
and he cried out 
in fear. Barrau 
was arrested,and 
made a state- 
ment. “I was 
paid to beat the 
old fellow,” he 
said, “but I have 
had nothing to 
do with extract- 
ing any money 
fromhim. I was 
told that it was 
for his own good 
that I was to 
beat him and to strap him down to his bed. 
I can assure you he has given me a great deal of 
trouble.” 

The Biscayes when arrested displayed the 
greatest coolness, and refused to incriminate 
themselves in any way by answering questions 
otherwise than in presence of their own legal 
adviser. The investigating magistrate has decided 
to send the case for trial at the next assizes_ 
Meanwhile, Mr. Slater, restored after a few days” 
freedom to good health and spirits, takes the 
whole thing philosophically, and is desirous of 
avoiding publicity as much as possible. 
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POMP’S VISITOR. 
By CARL F. WHITE. 


An amusing tale of a negro cook and a bear that liked fried fish, and what happened when 
the twain met. 


SH OME twenty odd years ago the States 
CEN | of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho 

were just being discovered by irriga- 
if jee) j| tion hse and land-grabbers. 
Se Professor G. E. Bailey, now head 
of the geological department of the University of 
Southern California, a civil and mining engineer, 
headed a surveying party into this great new 
country. Their destination was the region north- 
east of Boise, and their object was the laying-out 
of an irrigation system. 

Professor Bailey’s party consisted of twenty- 
two men, including a negro cook named “‘ Pomp.” 
All were seasoned pioneers, hardened to the 
rigours of camp-life. Under the leadership of 
“The Professor,” as he was familiarly called, a 
semi-military precision was observed in the 
making of camp when the day’s work was done. 

One Saturday night Professor Bailey and his 
party camped beside a stream where the possi- 
bilities were favourable for a dam-site that 
mizht eventually be the head of a great irrigation 
system. The Professor wanted to have another 
look at it before making his decision. The 
tents had accordingly been pitched, the cook’s 
tent being located at the very edge of the stream. 
From this point onward I will leave the Professor 
to tell the story himself. 


Every one of the party but the cook and my- 
self slept late the next morning. We had had a 
hard week and it was late before we had got the 
camp shipshape the night before. The cook, I 
think, must have been the first man astir. Pomp 
was an excellent cook and, unlike the usual run 
of his race, anything but lazy. That morning he 
had planned a little surprise for the boys. 

From some hiding-place or other Pomp ex- 
tracted a fishing-rod and line. In fifteen minutes 


he had caught some of the most beautiful moun- 
tain trout you ever saw, and within another 
fifteen minutes he had them frying over a brisk 
fire in the camp-stove. 

“Guess them boys won’t half open dere eyes 
an’ moufs when dey see dem fish,” Pomp said 
aloud, as he disappeared inside the tent to unpack 
the breakfast dishes. 

The cook-tent, I should explain, was eighteen 
feet long and considerably wider than an ordinary 
tent. Inside it, when we were in camp, we packed 
the provisions. Pomp usually superintended the 
job himself, although the boys were always willing 
to lend a hand whenever necessary. The cook 
had a system. About fourteen feet back from 
the front of the tent he piled the boxes, bundles, 
and packages of provisions into a sort of barricade. 
He built it as high as he could with the available 
material, leaving just a narrow passage-way at 
one end through which to pass to his bed, which 
he made on the ground. 

Pomp was timid. He had the natural timidity 
of his race, and was fearful of anything on four 
legs that he didn’t absolutely know to be domes:i- 
cated. He would actually pale at the sight of a 
snake, shivering and shaking like an aspen-leaf. 
Once behind his barricade, however, Pomp felt 
secure. 

I was sitting in front of my tent that morning 
cleaning my r-fle in anticipation of a bear-hunt 
with two or three of the boys. I had been an 
interested observer of Pomp’s culinary efforts, 
and, as he progressed, occasionally got a whiff of 
those frying mountain-trout. Nothing before 
had ever smelt quite so good to me. I was very 
hungry, and had determined to rout the boys 
out of their beds for breakfast as soon as I had 
given my rifle a drop of o!l here and there. 

I discovered, however, that I had left the oil 
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inside: the tent;and 1 Ae 
leaned the gun against 
the ridge-pole and 
stepped inside after it. 
I thought I shouldn’t 
be a minute finding it, 
but I must have been 
two or three, perhaps 
more. 

“Y-i-p! H-i-y-i-i-i!” 

Ina bound I was out- 
side my tent, almost 
before that fearsome, 
blood-curdling yell had 
terminated. It came 
from the direction of 
the cook-tent, and in 
a flash it occurred to 
me that Pomp had 
been bitten bya snake, 
or at least had seen 
one. 

But, no! One look 
into the open front of 
the cook-tent disclosed 
a different state of 


affairs. Pomp had a 
_ visitor. 

Coincident with the 

cook’s disappearance 


inside his tent and my 
own effort to locate 
the oil for my rifle a 
big brown cinnamon 
bear, attracted by the 
delicious aroma of 
the frying trout, had 
crossed the stream to 
investigate. ‘There he 
stood at the stove, 
trying to keep an eye 
on both Pomp and the 
fish at the same time. 
There, too,stood Pomp, 
apparently rooted to the ground in his terror. 

The bear made the first move. It was towards 


the pan of frying fish—not towards Pomp. — 


Unhesitatingly he reached into the frying-pan 
for one of the aromatic morsels, and as a natural 
consequence he burnt his nose. Undoubtedly he 
was the most surprised bear that ever crossed a 
stream and attempted to eat fish in anything 
but the primitive way. With a growl of rage 
and pain he grabbed the pan of fish with both 
fore-paws and heaved it into the tent, following 
himself with a rush. 

Pomp saw them coming. He beat that pan 
of smoking fish over the barricade with a back 
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“A big brown cinnamon bear, attracted by the delicious aroma 


somersault that would have done credit to a 
circus performer. He didn’t wait to see if Mr. 
Bear was following, nor even to close up the 
narrow passage-way. He just scrambled into 
bed and pulled the clothes up over his head, like 
a scared child. 

It occurred to me just then that it was about 
time to get busy, or else the camp would miss not 
only its breakfast, but one good cook. I accord- 
ingly grabbed my rifle and yelled for the boys, 
most of whom by that time had rushed out of 
their tents half-dressed, rifles in hand. They 
seemed to think—and not without reason, to 
judge by the row—that the camp had been 
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‘of the frying trout. had crossed the stream to investigate.” 


attacked by Indians. Meanwhile the bear was 
making desperate e“orts to reach Pomp, in whom 
he saw the cause of his pain and discomfiture. 
From the interior of that tent there issued one 
continuous, deep-throated growl as the bear side- 
swiped with his paws and tore at the barricade 
with his claws. Occasionally, in the midst of 
the pandemonium, we could catch the faint 
moans of the terrified negro. 

Suddenly, before any of us could “‘ get a bead ” 
on the bear, with one of his mighty side-swipes 
he dislodged the centre-pole, and in a moment 
bear, cook, provisions, and all were enmeshed in 
the folds of the cloth. 
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The pile heaved and 
boiled like a miniature 
volcano ; all it lacked 
was the smoke. What 
with the growls of the 
bear and the groans 
of poor Pomp, who 
momentarily expected 
to be clawed up and 
eaten alive, the row 
was something terrific. 
B-i-f-f ! B-a-n-g ! went 
the packing cases, the 
tinware rattled con- 
tinuously, and every 
now and again a long 
rent would appear in 
the canvas where a 
moment before one of 
the bear’s sharp claws 
had been. 

Some of the boys 
wanted to shoot, but 
somewhere beneath the 
heaving folds of that 
tent —we were not 
exactly sure where— 
was the cook, and we 
dared not fire for fear 
of hitting him. 

To make matters 
worse, the tent had 
been well pegged down, 
and with the commo-_ 
tion that was going on 
beneath it, it didn’t 
seem that there was 
any chance of a man 
getting out alive as 
long. as the bear was 
there. If there was a 
chance, however, we 
were determined to 
save our faithful cook, 

Circling around the heaving bulk, the boys at 
last got to the rear. They yelled for Pomp, but 
no Pomp appeared. They pushed and prodded 
with the points of their guns, but the more they 
prodded the greater grew the commotion. Sud- 
denly, through one of the rents torn by the 
bear’s claws, there appeared a woolly pro- 
tuberance. It might have been the bear’s hind 
leg, but two of the boys promptly pounced on 
it and began to pull. 

“Leggo, Mr. Bear! Fer 
leggo !”” wailed a terrified voce. 

It was Pomp, and he evidently thought the 
bear had him at last. Finally we got him out— 


Heaven’s sake, 
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more dead than alive from fright. His colour 
was an olive-green, and he lay gasping on the 
ground with only the whites of his eyes showing. 
“ You kin hab dem fish, Mr. Bear,’’ he wheezed. 
“Ah don’t want ’em.” 
Pomp was saved, but the volcanic eruption 
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our eyes as we cleared away the wreckage ! 
What the bear had begun we had finished with 
our bullets, and there on the ground, mixed with 
the brute’s blood, was our precious store of flour, 
molasses, axle-grease, beans, pickles, vinegar, 
sugar, coffee, and tea, all in one conglomerate 


“Finally we got him out—more dead than alive from fnght.” 


still continued beneath the fallen tent. It didn’t 
last long, though, for with Pomp safely out of 
the way the boys turned to and poured a stream 
of lead into the animated hump until it finally 
subsided—dead. 

That bear-hunt was the most expensive one 
I have ever participated in. What a sight met 


mass. Oh, what a sight! We spent the re- 
mainder of the day trying to salvage some of 
the edibles, but it was a hopeless task. 

Yes, that was an expensive bear. He not 
only cost several hundred dollars in provisions, 
but the finest mess of fish ever put into a 


frying-pan. 
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MAN-HUNT. 


By T. R. MOSS, of Edmonton, Alberta. 


The story of a man who went suddenly crazy and terrorized a whole country-side before he 
A was finally laid by the heels. 


Picture to yourself a sea of thick brush twenty 
miles long by twelve miles in width, interspersed 
here and there with swollen creeks and small 
lakes. Place on a knoll overlooking the scene a 
band of mounted policemen, rifles in hand, ready 
for action at a minute’s notice ; and imagine that 
somewhere in that labyrinth of undergrowth 
there is an armed maniac who has already shot 
one man dead and wounded two others. You 
will then be able to realize the situation that 
presented itself on the morning of April 24th, 
1913, some twelve miles north of the ordinarily 
peaceful little town of Chipman, Central Alberta, 
Canada. 

Late the night before word was received in 
Edmonton, the headquarters of the Mounted 
Police, that in an attempt to arrest a home- 
steader who had apparently been driven crazy 
by the failure of a prospective lead-mine, one 
officer, Detective Bailey, had been killed and 
two others seriously wounded. Immediately the 
mews of the tragedy was received at head- 
quarters detachments of mounted police were 
sent out from the nearest forts, and in my 
capacity as a newspaper-man I assigned myself 
the duty of getting to the scene of the crime. 

Accompanied by the director of the Daily 
Capital, Mr. William MacAdams, I set out in a 
high-powered motor-car, and, although over 
three hours behind the police detachment, suc- 
ceeded in overtaking them just as they were 
leaving Chipman, which was to be made the 
I use the 
word “ siege ” advisedly, for rumour had it that 
the madman was safely ensconced in his mud 
hut, which he had converted into a veritable 
fort by constructing loopholes on all sides. 
That he was well supplied with ammunition was 
known from the fact that only a few days before 
he had purchased two cases of cartridges in 
Chipman. A regular siege, therefore, seemed the 
only way of reducing his stronghold. 

All through the long hours of the night we 
plunged ahead in our car, one moment being in 
the road, the next in the ditch by the side, until, 
just asthe dawn was breaking, we arrived at 
the scene of the murder. Here, instead of the 
murderer being in his shack, defying all comers, 
we learned that after killing the officer he had 
made his escape into the dense brush which 


‘would kill them all. 


surrounded his homestead, and his present 
whereabouts was unknown. 

From the story of the shooting, as told by 
neighbouring homesteaders, it appeared that 
Fonberg, or Armstrong—the name the man was 
known by—had first broken out on the previous 
Sunday, when he fired at a neighbour and 
threatened to kid] anyone who ventured near his 
place. Bates, the man at whom he had fired, 
immediately hied himself to Tofield, and there 
laid information with the police. An_ officer 
was promptly dispatched to the scene, and, 
entering the hut, was surprised to find Fonberg 
quietly awaiting him. Just as he was about to 
make the arrest Fonberg leapt at him, bore him 
to the ground, took away his handcuffs and 
revolver, and then ordered him off the premises. 
Being without arms and taken completely by 
surprise, the officer had no other alternative 
than to return to Tofield, whence he notified 
his commanding officer. 

Detective Bailey and Officers Whiteley, Tetley, 
and Stad were then ordered to proceed to the 
homestead and arrest the man. After an 
all-night ride they arrived at the place, and, 
seeing smoke curling from the chimney, realized 
that they were within reach of their quarry. 
Going up to the door, Bailey knocked, but was 
told by the owner of a gruff voice from inside 
that unless they went away immediately he 
Nothing daunted, the 
officers procured a lime-barrel, and one of them, 
climbing to the roof of the turf shack. placed it 
over the chimney. This had the desired effect 
of smoking their man out, but not exactly in 
the manner they expected. Fonberg opened the 
door and, concealed by a pall of smoke, stepped 
out. As he emerged, without raising his rifle 
to his shoulder, he fired, and poor Bailey dropped 
to the ground stone-dead with a bullet through 
his head. Once more the rifle spoke, and Officer 
Whiteley fell, shot through the thigh. The 
murderer then fled for cover, and Officer Stad, 
after conveying Whiteley to a place of security, 
returned in an attempt to recover the body of 
his dead companion. He removed his scarlet 
coat and his hat, hanging them on a bush in 
plain view, as he had no idea where the murderer 
might be lurking ; then, on his hands and knees, 
he started to crawl towards his friend’s body. 
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He had almost reached his goal when a rifle 
spoke again from the darkness, and Stad leaped 
back to the cover of the bushes with a bullet in 
his hand. The maniac then disappeared, and 
for five minutes the wounded officer could hear 
him plunging through the brush. 

As speedily as possible the injured men were 
wonveyed to Tofield and intelligence sent to 
headquarters concerning the tragedy. The matter 
was now getting serious, and from every fort in 
the surrounding country detachments were sent 
out. Inthe immediate neighbourhood the people 
barred their doors, and at the least sound the 
women and children scurried for a place of con- 
cealment. When my friend and I arrived on 
the scene, in company with the first detachment, 
the neighbourhood was panic-stricken ; everybody 
feared that the maniac might be lurking near 
their homes. The police were strung out and 
the bushes beaten, but to no avail, and when 
darkness fell Fonberg had not been located. 
That night, however, while the men slept at a 
neighbouring farmhouse, the maniac returned to 
his home and procured some provisions and 
ammunition. The next morning the search was 


“Just as dawn was breaking a figure was seen 
approaching through the bushes.” 


continued, but no traces of the elusive fugitive 
were discov ered. 

That evening Major Sweetapple and Inspector 
Raven, the officers in charge of the detachments, 
decided that they would post their men round 
the shack in the hope that their quarry would 
again return. Through the long hours of the 
night the men waited, their rifles ready for 
instant use. About five-forty-five, just as dawn 
was breaking, a figure was seen approaching 
through the bushes. A rifle-shot rang out; the 
figure halted, dropped to one knee, and took aim, 
Again a rifle spoke, and the stranger fell over, 
but quickly picked himself up and hurried away 
through the bushes. As soon as it was daylight 
the police strung out in a long line and followed 
a trail of bloodstains to a small creek, where it 
ended. All day they searched the bushes over 
a wide territory, but to no purpose. 

While they were thus engaged a very different 
scene was being enacted some eight miles south 
of the scene of the shooting.. Weak, wounded, 
and chilled to the bone from having forded 
swollen creeks and lakes, a pitiable object, minus 
shoes and coat, and with his trousers frayed 


until the skin showed through in numerous 
places, crawled slowly through the bushes to a 
Russian homestead. He was armed with a 
rifle, and as he reached the doorstep he managed 
to pound on the portal with the butt; then he 
collapsed. The friendly Russian, not knowing 
who the wounded man was, dressed his wounds 
as best he could, hitched up his team, and then 
drove him into Chipman. When they were 
within three miles of the town they met a mounted 
policeman, Sergeant MacPhail, who was en route 
to join the main detachment in its search. He 
immediately recognized Fonherg, and, turning 
his horse, followed the pair into town. There, 
walking up to the man who had terrorized an 
entire neighbourhood, and for whom a score of 
police were even then searching, he placed him 


FIVE MONTHS 
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under arrest. Fonberg struggled for a moment ; 
then, realizing that resistance was useless, he 
submitted, and was taken to the hotel, where he 
was placed on a cot and his wound dressed tem- 
porarily until a doctor could be sent for. 

Later in the day he was taken to Fort Sas- 
katchewan and charged with murder, the 
question of his sanity being left for a judge and 
jury to decide. , 

‘Thus, to all intents and purposes, ends the 
story of an outbreak which has not had its parallel 
in law-abiding Canada since the Indien “* Almighty 
Voice ” startled the country by defying the entire 
police force, being killed only after his bullets 
had killed four officers and when a field-gun 
was brought up to shell him out of his hiding- 
place. 


IN THE SNOW. 


By GABRIEL SIROUX. 


How French peasants were isolated through a whole winter on a mouatain-top. 


In the Lower Alps, towering over the road 
from Sisteron to Digne, is the steep and wooded 
Mont de la Baume, washed at its foot by the 
River Durance. On its north-east side is a rather 
precipitous path, mostly through a thick forest, 
which takes one past several highly-placed vil- 
lages. St. Geniez-de-Dromont is so called after 
the rock of Dromont, whence one has a wide- 
spread view of the Basses-Alpes ; it contains the 
remains of a Celtic camp. Higher up are 
Authon and Feissal. 

This last-named village, which is situated in 

‘ the valley of the Vaucon, is one of the highest 
and coldest villages in France, lying four thousand 
and fifty feet above sea-level. Feissal is always 
buffeted by wind and tempest, and even in 
summer its atmosphere is of.that rare cool 
quality only associated with great heights. 
Every year about the beginning of November, if 
not earlier, snow falls thickly and covers the 
little valley on the mountain-side with a white 
pall which rarely leaves it before the spring, 
while the wind sweeps across it incessantly with 
hurricane force. 

Before the war Feissal, with its fourteen 
scattered houses, boasted fewer than forty inhabi- 
tants. Many of these have gone to the war, 
and last December Feissal counted but a dozen 
adults and four or five children. 

It was in December that the great snowstorm 
came which cut Feissal off entirely from the outer 
world. Snowstorms and blizzards raged for 
days, and soon the snow lay around the I'ttle 
valley and between the houses in battlements 


yards high, through which it was impossible to 
pierce. ‘There was no more communication with 
Authon, the nearest village down the mountain- 
side, four miles off, the short cut to which ‘n 
ordinary times is by a narrow bridge over the 
torrent of the Cluse. Very soon all intercourse 
between the different houses was impossible, for 
the snow drifted in high banks between them 
and imprisoned each family in its dwelling. Thus 
were the villagers isolated, each in a separate 
stronghold. ‘The telegraph-line to Authon had 
been broken down by the gale, cutting off ail 
connection with the outside world. Several 
courageous attempts were made from Authon to 
reach the isolated village, but the gales and the 
impenetrable snow baffled all these ef-orts. 

So the winter passed. ‘The people of Authon. 
had their own troubles, and even the villages 
much lower down the mountain suffered severely 
from the rigorous winter, which was one of the 
worst that had been experienced even in that 
region. But they often wondered what had 
become of their neighbours up the mountain, 
and whether they were ever to see them again. 
Early in March, when it seemed as if the weather 
conditions were improving, and that a passage 
might be forced across the bridge over the (Iuse, 
avalanches fell on it from higher up the mountain 
and made attempts to reach Feissal even more 
dangerous. 

How did the villagers fare all this time? Let 
the “oldest inhabitant” tell the story. Pére 
Champozon, who had lived in the village practi- 
cally all his life, was left with his two daughters— 
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both their husbands having gone to the war- 
and the little son of one of them. 


“No, monsieur,” said old Champozon, shaking 
his white locks, “no; I wouldn't leave Feissal 
for anything. Oh, yes, we have rough times— 
rough times, indeed; but it’s a good place to 
live in. It hasn’t done me any harm, you see. 
Nature is hard, it’s true, but we aren’t city folk, 
and for my part I'd rather live with Nature than 
down there in the smoky cities where most of 
you live.” 

Champozon chuckled at his little excursion 
into philosophy, and would probably have gone 
off into a tirade against cities had I not pulled 
him up and asked him to tell me about their 
five months’ isolation in the snow. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “ for days and days the 
gale raged and the wind howled and whistled 
around us and in the valley. Never had we 
experienced such weather. The wind rushed 
past like a locomotive. We were afraid it would 
lift the house up and carry it to the bottom of 
the mountain. Then the snow began to fall, 
and it fell for days without stopping, driven by 
the wind that never dropped. It was impossible 
to leave the house ; we couldn’t even open the 
door. So we waited for the storm to cease, and 
through the windows watched the snow piling 
higher and higher in huge drifts all around our 
little dwelling. 

“ About the fifth day the storm abated and the 
snow ceased to fall. Then we realized we were 
prisoners in our house, and our neighbours in a 
similar plight. We tried to clear a passage 
through the snow around the house, but it was 
impossible even to open the doors or the lower 
windows. Snow! Never did I see such quantities. 
It looked as if the whole world had been turned 
into snow. We made several attempts to cut 
a passage through it, but it was frozen into such 
sold masses that we could not make any impres- 
sion upon it. I’m not as active as I was, you 
see, and so my two daughters hadn't much help.” 
And the old man laughed at their helplessness. 

“Well, monsieur, we had to resign ourselves 
for a few days, as we thought, to being locked 
up like this until our neighbours could come and 
release us. We had no idea how they were going 
on, but it was plain from what we could see from 
our upper windows that there was no movement 
in the valley, or around the other houses. Up 
and down the mountain there was nothing to 
be seen but snow, and all was as quiet as the 
grave. At first it didn’t trouble us much—we 
accepted our imprisonment cheerfully. I don’t 
say the mere fact that you can’t get out of your 
house when you want to isn’t irksome. It is : 
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butewe didn’t expect it to last. But it went on 
for weeks., ‘The house of our nearest neighbour 
there, only a few yards off, seemed to be separated 
from us by an impenetrable wall of snow, and 
we couldn’t even communicate with them, Nor 
could we go about our ordinary work and 
occupations. During those trying weeks we 
spent half our time in bed. The two dogs began 
to feel it first. They used to whine, poor things, 
because they couldn’t get out, and they looked 
at us so piteously, as if asking us what was the 
matter. 

“The food was a trouble. Our bread only 
lasted five days. We then fell back on biscuits, 
but after a month our stock of these was 
exhausted, though we partook of them very 
sparin, Then I rationed the family, because 
we were no nearer getting out of our prison. My 
daughters made things of flour, but that soon gave 
out too. Mostly we lived on dried vegetables, 
and as the store of sausages which one keeps in 
these places was not a very big one, there wasn't 
much meat. We had to even ration our firewood 
and used it with great care. We crouched {c 
hours together during those long afternoons 
round the little fire while the wind outside 
howled through the trees. 

“We {elt our isolation terribly. We had no 
news at all of what was going on in the world, 
or of the war. Though we live up in this eyrie, 
sir, still at ordinary times we get newspapers 
from Marseilles or from other parts. My 
neighbours and I have some twenty men at the 
war, sons, sons-in-law, and nephews, and if we 
count those in whom we are interested it would 
mount up toa good many more. We used to ask 
each other, ‘Is the war over? Have our noble 
boys been able to drive the Boches out of France ? 
Or has something terrible happened, that every- 
one down in the world (we call it down in the 
world, monsieur) have no time to think of 
Feissal?’ Mostly I used to read the old news- 
papers. Robinson Crusoe wasn’t able to do that, 
I understand. I used to spend hours and hours 
reading all over again about the war and the 
glorious battle of the Marne, when our Pére 
Joffre forced the enemy back and gained so great 
a victory. I read it to my two daughters as 
they sewed or knitted. 

“Well. it was after two months of this sort 
of thing that we found some of our neighbours 
had succeeded in establishing communication 
with each other. They were clearing passages in 
the valley from house to house. The following 
day they removed the accumulation away from 
our door sufficient to leave a passage, and we 
were able to meet our next-door neighbours. It 
was only then we learned that all communication 


between Feissal and the rest of 
the world was entirely cut off. 
The drifts on the road, and 
especially on the approaches to 
the little bridge over the Cluse, 
and the bridge itself, made it 
impossible for us to attempt to 
re-establish communications with 
those in the valley. 

“It was an advantage all the 
same, sir, to get in touch with 
one’s neighbours and to find out 
how they had fared. M. Revelay, 
our next-door neighbour, to 
celebrate the occasion, killed 
one of his goats, and the night 
we were liberated we hada little 
feast at his house. There were 
still two houses at the end of 
the village that were not yet 
free. The drifts were so high 
and so frozen that it was some 
days before our people got to 
them. We thought this little 
clearance was a prelude to our 
joining hands with the rest of 
the world again, but three weary 
months were still to go by before 
we were able to do that. Our 
position was not really much im- 
proved, for the food remaining 
in the village was getting scarcer 
and scarcer and starvation stared 
usin the face. All we had during 
the last two months was dried 
vegetables—peas, and that sort 
of thing, with which we made 
soup, and we had to be very 
careful with it. It was a great 
day when we were at last rescued, and people 
brought us fresh food and things from Authon.” 

It was not until May had actually come that 
the authorities at St. Auban and Digne con- 
sidered that conditions might permit them to 
make another effort to rescue the benighted 
villagers. Two officials of the Roads and Bridges 
Department went up to Authon, where a little 
expedition of hardy fellows—some twenty of 
them—was got together and equipped with picks, 
ice-axes, ladders, and spades. Early in the 
morning they started their attack on the ice and 
snow, which in spite of the lateness of the season 
was still in great frozen blocks. It was veritably 
an uphill struggle, since they were cutting their 
way through to Feissal, lying nearly a thousand 
feet higher up the mountain. In many places 
dynamite had to be used to hew a way through, 
and finally, after eight hours of strenuous labour, 
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“The drifts were 0 high and s0 frozen sie it was some days before our people got 


to them,’ 


they burst through the last barrier of ice between 
them and the sequestered valley. The villagers 
were almost at their last gasp. 

“No,” said Pére Champozon, “I don’t quite 
know what we should have done, but certainly 
we could not have held out much longer. There 
was not enough food left to last us a couple of 
days. But what a joy it was to see those fellows 
from Authon marching through the valley to 
meet us, covered with snow and wringing wet from 
the fight! There was a whole postbag of letters 
for us, and there was news from the Front and 
from our sons and others. When we read all the 
great things that had been going on during the 
winter, and that America was coming in to help 
us, we almost wept for joy—some of us did weep— 
and we sang the ‘ Marseillaise’ together. If 
we had known the American Anthem we should 
have sung that!” 


Six Weeks Among a 
the Buddhas. 


By JULIET BREDON. 


Odd as it may sound to Western ears, it is quite 
the usual thing for European residents in China 
to take up their abode for a few weeks during 
the summer in the guest-rooms of some quaint 
old temple among the hills. Varying the usual 
practice, the Authoress and her husband decided 
to make a rambling tour among the temples, and 
these interesting articles are the outcome of their 
experiences. 


Il. 


HE “ Eight Great Places” lie all 
H together in one valley—tight temples, 
# most of them founded by pious 
} emperors or princes as far back as 
the sixteenth century. Surrounded 
by trees, they make a green oasis in the bare 
countryside, and remind the pilgrim that he 
must at least thank the Buddhist priests -for 
refreshing shade, if for nothing else. ; 

We decided to stop at the temple farthest 


down the mountdin-side... It is the most ‘con- -- 


venient, in the best repair, and the richest 
in historical associations. Until 1900 it was 
dominated by a handsome white marble pagoda. 
Unfortunately the Boxers made it their’ head-’ 
quarters in that year of convulsion, and the 
Allied troops blew up the pagoda as a lesson to 
the priest for giving sanctuary to disturbers of 
the peace. Why they left the remainder of the 
temple intact, including a charming guest pavilion 
overlooking a lotus pool and a spring, is a mystery, 
but the traveller is very thankful that they did. 

The priest here also welcomed us warmly ; his 
previous unfortunate experiences had evidently 
taught him to be very polite indeed to the 
“ foreign devil.” The solitary acolyte, a small boy 
of twelve, a priest in miniature, with shaven 
head, long blue gown, clerical stockings, and felt- 
soled shoes—whom Wong described as a “ lar 
pidgin,” or learner of the business—showed us 
to our rooms. I fancy he did almost everything 
that was done in the place, with the help of the 
bare-legged, sun-browned temple coolie, including 
ringing bells and lighting joss-sticks. The real 
incumbent lived and moved in a condition of dull 
apathy. Only once during our stay—when a rich 
Manchu lady arrived to make @ contribution— 


One of the twelve Lohans, Buddha's di he T 
Seer ake Blak Desa Pon eee 


did he really “ sit up and take notice.” Then he 
dressed himself in clean robes and energetically 
supervised the preparation of a feast in her honour. 
Later we heard the clicking of chopsticks and 
a confused undertone of grunts and labial noises 
in his reception-room. Later still, when host and 
guest emerged, he was flushed with wine and she 
had consented to repair the whole of one blue- 
tiled pavilion, the roof included. 

“Times are hard since nineteen hundred,” he 
explained to us afterwards. ‘“ The Boxers forced 
me to take them in, the foreigners punished me 
for doing it.” ; 

Yet, for all his whining, he was better off than 
most of his colleagues up the mountain. A small 
but certain revenue came from his temple fields, 
where we saw his hirelings from the village’ 
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ploughing with a plough that might have been 
used several hundred years ago, at the munificent 
wage of twopence a day. His back-yard was full 
of chickens and his bedroom the playground for 
several fat black pigs. But a Chinese, priest or 
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And yet those temples up the hillside were 
gems, each in their own way—beauty-spots that 
trippers would travel miles to see if they were 
better known. From their high-sounding names, 
“The Resting Place of the Eternal Dragon,” 
“The Throne of Perpetual Peace,” ‘“‘ The Grotto 


of the Precious Pearl,” one might expect elaborate 
establishments, but nowadays all are partly in 
ruin. The endowments of the Manchu régime 
have ceased, the priests are shiftless, the faithful 
are few, and generally from the poorer classes. 
Formerly, when rich officials arrived in 
Sedan-chairs with numerous retinues, the 
situation of a temple was immaterial, 
Whether high and inaccessible or scarcely 
above the level of the plain, each had its 
share of guests. Now, alas! the farther up 
the hill, the poorer the temple, Sedan-chairs 
being impossible luxuries for ordinary folk. 


The priest at the Ki Pagoda Templ 
Paeaed belie cyte, 


layman, will always try to make 
himself out poorer than he is. 
Neyer, according to his reasoning, 
should you boast of prosperity, 
lest you arouse other men’s envy. 

We might wonder at the old 
priest’s mentality and methods, 
but he wondered no less at ours. 
Every morning as we started off 
on some excursion he came out on 
the terrace to watch our departure. 
The Chinese like watching other 
people doing something ; they get a sense of 
added ease from the contemplation of someone 
else’s energy. 

“‘T have lived here for twenty years,” said the 
priest, “‘and I have never been to the Pearl 
Grotto ”’—the highest temple up the mountain- 
side—‘“ while you who remain here but fourteen 
days rush there, and everywhere.” 

Quite inscrutable to him, indeed, were the ways 
of white men, who, able to afford the luxury of 
leisure, yet scrambled up hill and down dale, 
walking violently without a definite errand. Our 
servants, I noticed, observed the same attitude 
of indifference to their surroundings. They never, 
of their own volition, went beyond the kitchen 
door. 


Courtyard of the Temple of the Kuweng Pagoda. 


Even the road leading to the topmost shrine, 
“The Grotto of the Precious Pearl,” has fallen 
into disrepair from lack of travel. It winds up 
through wild mountain scenery, crossing and 
re-crossing the dry bed of a rocky watercourse, 
a raging torrent in the rainy season, by pic- 
turesque ruined bridges of white marble over 
which emperors once passed in their golden 
palanquins. 

Nowadays hardly any traffic comes this way. 
We only met an occasional villager bringing 
a round millstone down from the quarries beyond 
the pass. A bamboo pole stuck through the hole 
in the centre enabled the man to guide the rock 
down the steep descent. These villagers always 
stopped to talk, to ask where we were going and 
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whence we came, but never did they inquire 
news of the capital. Half of them did not know 
that a republic had been established in China. 
Good-humoured fatalists in their own way, they 
reason that the Government’s affairs are not 
theirs so long as harvests are good and tax- 
collectors reasonable. Nor would they, like 
European farmers, discuss the weather. No 
Chinese, we found, will ever give his opinion as 
to whether rain or storm is likely on the morrow. 
“ That is Heaven’s affair,’ they always reply, 
when pressed by a direct question. “ How 
should we presume to guess the mind of the 
Supreme Lord?” 

At the end of the climb we at last 
reached a level stone road running under a 
dilapidated wooden archway. At the end of 
it, with its back against the mountain, was 
the temple. 

“* Presumably,” we said to the priest, “ you 
have few visitorsin this out-of-the-way spot ?” 


2 wit: 


“ Very few indeed,” was his reply. “ I am just 
able to live because one American, an old man 
of more than eighty seasons, comes for three 
months every summer.” 

The single room remaining in decent repair was 
always reserved for this honoured guest—had 
been for more than twenty years. ‘The priest 
himself lived in a miserable tumbledown pavilion 
with grass growing on the roof. I never saw a 
more depressing little cubby-hole. It was dark 
and stuffy, and, to cap the climax, the old man’s 


The spring at the Temple of the Kuweng Pagoda. 
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coffin stood next his bed! To us this idea was 
horrible. But in China “ longevity planks,” as 
they call them, are regarded as naturally as chairs 
and tables. They are even a source of pride, 
shown off by the owner like some valuable curio. 


The Temple of the “Pearl 
roto,” high up the moun- 
tain side, 
In fact, they are gener- 
ally the one object of 
beauty and value in 
humble homes. 

While we pity the 
poor Chinese for want- 
ing so little, they in 
return pity us for 
wanting so much. It 
is all a question of 
habit and point of 
view. As the Eastern 
philosophers said long 
ago, mental atrophy 
comes as easily from 
fleshpots and soft living 
as from a round of life 

where sensation is deadened by monotony. 
One thing we honestly envied the old priest 
of the Pearl Grotto, and told him so—the glorious 
panorama from his terrace hanging over the 
mountain-side. The superb fruitful plain below 
is bounded on either side by a mountain range 
that shuts off the blue horizon and files away in 
a tremendous procession towards the sunset and 
the sunrise. Over all broods a vast silence ; 
one is conscious of a feeling of dreamy peace. 
“It is a pity that more people do not come 
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manceuvres for defending the capital. 
In late April, when all the shrubs are in 
blossom, the maple trees showing their 
loveliest young green, when even the 
old cypresses look fresh and new, I 
know of no lovelier spot in the world. 

The old eunuch evidently had plenty 
of ill-gotten gains, and spent them 
lavishly with admirable taste. His 
courtyards were full of flowers, bronzes, 
and quaint gargoyles. Before his study 
door stood a noble stone tablet with an 
inscription in Manchu. The caretaker 
could not decipher it, but thought it was 
a poem. Now and ayain the Chinese 
surprise us with these strange flights of 
fancy. A caged singing bird, a sprig of 
blossom in a dainty vase, or a verse 
carved in stone bear witness that hidden 
in their emotionless souls, deep under 
the dominating love of food and cash, 
there is a ray of light. 

The gem of the place, however, was a 
covered walk following the contour of 
the hillside, and evidently an imitation 
of the one at the Summer Palace. From 
end to end it was a picture gallery, 
divided into panels showing scenes of 


The road crossing the dry bed of a rocky watercours:. 


here.” we could not help remarking. 
“ Pilgrims would find a rest-cure for 
troubled spirits, and their contri- 
butions would enable you to stop the 
place falling to ruin and re-gild your 
Buddhas.” 

“ Yes, it is a pity,” was the calm 
answer. “But if you wish to see a 
place in good order, go to the eunuchs’ 
temple beyond the hill.” 

We took his advice the next after- 
noon, and visited the best-known of 
these eunuchs’ summer temple villas, 
of which there are several in the 
western hills, all well kept and, 
Strange to say in China, scrupulously 
clean. The one in question overlooks 
the ruins of the British Summer 
Legation, destroyed by the Boxers in 
1gcec. and never rebuilt. 

It stands on a ridge overlooking 
two valleys, the “ Eight Great Places”’ 
half hidden in trees on one side, an 
armed camp on the other, with the 
curious model fort, towers, and walls 
complete, which the Emperor Chien 
Lung built in imitation of Peking, 
and where his troops practised 

Vol. xl.—15. 


A fine marble tablet with inscription in Manchu characters, 
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Court life or portraits of Court beauties. It led to 
a belvedere with marble tables and benches 
reminiscent of an old Italian garden. 

“ Here,” the caretaker explained, “ the master 
drinks tea and meditates.” He regretted the good 
old days or the Manchu régime, most likely, when 
“ squeeze ” was plentiful. No wonder the con- 
servative Chinese official hates the foreigner, who 
is spreading education 
throughout the coun- 
try and overturning 
the dishonest but 
comfortable methods 
of generations ! 

On our way back 
from this lovely spot 
we stopped ata 
temple hollowed out of 
the rocks, with cave 
shrines, very quaint 
and picturesque, and 
marvellous grotto 
work full of monsters, 
dragons, and mytho- 
logical beings carved 
in stone. It was quite 
the oldest place we 
had seen, and looked 
as if it had been 
asleep for years. A 
solitary priest was 
gardening in the 
deserted courtyard, 
which, to our sur- 
prise, we found bright 
with English flowers. 
Some missionary had 
once given him a pack- 
age of seeds, and, like 
a child with a new 
toy, he had imme- 
diately uprooted his 
lotuses and lilies and 
planted _ hollyhocks, 
sweet - williams, and 
larkspurs instead. 
Compared with most 
of his brethren, this 
man was a model of 
energy. He actually took a pride in his forgotten 
temple, and insisted that we must see his Buddha. 
We were unenthusiastic, for Buddhas are 
generally all alike, but we could not hurt his 
feelings, and were repaid. ‘The figure he loved and 
tended was truly beautiful, with a magnificent 
halo of carved flames and a sweet. refined face. 

This was the last excursion we mide from the 
“Eight Great Places.” Our next stage was “The 


A beautiful Buddha at the Fortress Temple, 
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Temple of the Black Dragon Pool,” on tne other 
side of the mountains. To reach it we had to 
climb over a very high pass. The road was utterly 
desolate, the day blazing hot and quite windless, 
We climbed and climbed and climbed, halting 
perforce sometimes to ease our aching muscles. 
But the Spartan philosophy of the bearers carry- 
ing our suit-cases—the big luggage went by cart 
by the longer plain 
route—made us 
ashamed to grumble 
at discomfort. One 
ragged garment under 
the load on their 
backs, with no cer- 
tainty of to-morrow’s 
food, they toiled up 
cheerfully, typifying 
the patience and en- 
durance of their class. 
Whenever they met 
the mule caravans 
loaded with coal 
coming down—there 
are coal mines farther 
back in the moun- 
tains—they hada joke 
with the muleteers to 
relieve the tedium of 
the journey. When 
we reached the top, 
they had breath 
enough in their lungs 
for a shout of satis- 
faction. 

We rested a few 
minutes to allow them 
to smoke a pipe while 
we looked at the view 
—alternate fields and 
tombs. How strange, 
we thought, that here 
in China, where not 
an inch of ground is 
wasted, where the 
amazing fecundity of 
the population is such 
that the struggle for 
existence is terrible, 
so much space should be willingly given for 
graves! It does the people credit that respect 
for the dead should be so strong, that they 
should be spaciously housed while the living 
crowd into cramped hovels. 

A sharp descent from the pass brought us to 
“ The Temple of the Black Dragon Pool.” Built 
by order of the Emperor Chien Lung, it has 
roofs of glittering yellow tiles, as becomes an 
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Imperial palace. To this day it still belongs to the 
abdicated Manchu dynasty, but the great Empress 
Dowager Tzu Hsi was the last member of the 
family to visit it, and that many years ago. It is 
kept in better repair than the majority of temples, 
and several guest-rooms are in good order. We 
found, however, that other pilgrims had arrived 
before us, and the priest could only give us 
indifferent lodging. Under our supervision the 
“ boy” spent hours 
in cleaning the 
rooms, for there is 
a great gulf be- 
tween the Chinese 
and the Western 
standards of clean- 
liness. My bed was 
set up in the corner 
of a dusty sanc- 
tuary — surely as 
queer a place as a 
white woman ever 
slept in. A terri- 
fying “ god of the 
lower regions” 
glared at me from 
one corner,a plaster 
horse and man-at- 
arms, with blue- 
and-gold _ puttees 
wound exactly like 
those of ourmodern 
soldiers, from the 
other. The dining- 
room, where we had 
to take refuge from 
a shower, was full 
of life-size figures 
of the twelve 
Lohans, Buddha’s 
disciples—very 
weird figures in the 
flickering candle- 
light. 

The _ particular 
charm of this 
temple is its pool overshadowed by big trees, 
at this season blue with wistaria. The priest 
said the vines were five hundred years old, and it 
is quite possible. They are finer than anything 
in Japan. As the wind gradually shook the 
purple tassels loose, the blossoms fell upon the 
surface of the pool, covering the water with a 
flowery quilt, soon to be torn into shreds by 
the currents from the bubbling springs. 

The largest of these springs gushes straight 
from the rock—according to the Chinese, straight 
out of the dragon’s mouth. The servants were 


At the Temple of the “Black Dragon Pool 
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quite horrified to see us plunge into the lovely 
water. Danger of displeasing the dragon was their 
ostensible excuse for keeping clear of the bath 
themselves and for warning us. The real danger 
they fear, however, is cold water, which they 
abhor al:ke for bathing and drinking. The priests, 
I know, value the pooi merely because it attracts 
foreigners. 

It is, however. an unmixed: blessing to the 
farmers in the 
neighbourhood. 
The overflow gur- 
gles like a clear 
and lovely brook 
throughan opening 
in the temple walls. 
First it serves as 
a washing-place for 
the women and 
children of adja- 
cent villages; then 
it flows on, spreads 
through the fields, 
and makes the land 
round about an 
oasis in the desert. 
In fact, it even irri- 
gates it sufficiently 
to allow rice-grow- 
ing, which is im- 
possible elsewhere 
in dry North China. 

-We were glad to 
have kept this tem- 
ple for the last, for 
it is the loveliest. 
Chien Lung’s own 
pavilion, in a 
special garden,with 
a clump of bam- 
boos planted beside 
the door to ward 
off earthquakes, is 
charming. An 
artist would find 
inspiration in the 
lovely little terrace above, reached through a 
hole in the wall, a form of gateway both 
picturesque and original. 

The main buildings rising up the hill, curved 
soof above curved roof, are splendid. 

It was with sincere regret that we found the 
days of our holiday drawing to a close. We bade 
good-bye to the mountains, packed our carts, 
recrossed the level fields, and entered the dusty 
city again. ‘There is a fascination about the 
peaceful life among the Buddhas that is difficult 
to define, and still harder to forget. 


The pretty terrace, reached turough 
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A stirring narrative of the escape 
of two French soldiers from the 
Hammelburg camp, in Bavaria. 
How they eluded their guards and 
got away from their prison, and 
thence journeyed across no less 


than two hundred and forty miles of Boche territory, meeting with innumerable adventures 

en route, makes thrilling reading. Their unique experiences have been graphically recorded in 

“ L’Bvasion” by that able Swiss writer, M. Baud-Bovy, who met our heroes shortly after they 

crossed the frontier. By special arrangement with the publishers, Berger-Levrault, of Paris, ‘The 

Wide World Magazine” is here enabled to publish for the first time a detailed account of thie 
daring dash for freedom. 


gE left Tristan du Tartre and Georges 
Prieur, after their bold departure 
from the Hammelburg camp, under 
the very noses of the sentries, in the 
ditch of a small pine-wood, on the 
outskirts of the camp. And there they lay for 
a full hour, exhausted and reflective. Although 
they had accomplished the hardest part of their 
task, Du Tartre almost began to regret that he 
had left his comrades behind him. Prieur, too, 
was doubtless thinking of the beautiful hair of 
the Bérsch sisters, or of the charming eyes of 
a certain Tyrolese serving-maid. However, he 
very soon touched Du Tartre on the arm and 
signed to him to listen. A noise arose from the 
camp. The prisoners were leaving after the night 
service. It was evidently time for the fugitives 
to be off. So they jumped to their feet, fastened 
their knapsacks over their shoulders, and struck 
off across the fields in a southerly direction. 
But they soon found that walking over a sodden 
ground, strewn with bushes and marshy places, 
was so arduous and slow that it was better to 
get back to the road. At the very moment they 
reached it a light shot out, a rapid flash, which 
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they made sure was the electric torch of a soldier 
cyclisg sent in pursuit of them. They had just time 


.to spring to the side of the road, with their stout 


sticks firmly clenched, before the light was on 
them. It was indeed a cyclist, but the light was 
from his lantern, and as he sped past them they 
noticed with relief that the rider was a tired- 
looking workman on his way home. However, 
this alarm was a warning to them to be cautious, 
consequently they once more took to the harder 
but safer we7 amidst thickets and thorny bushes. 

After walking for two hours they consulted 
their map and compass under the shelter of the 
overhanging branches of a stunted pine tree. They 
found they were moving too much to the west, 
so rectified their route. Soon they came tothe 
River Wern, on whose steep banks they stopped 
for a few minutes, debating as to how they were 
to cross it. They searched in vain for a boat, 
They momentarily entertained the idea of trying 
to swim the stream, but only momentarily, for 
that plan would have meant sacrificing their 
provisions at the very outset of their journey. 
Finally they decided the best thing to do was to 
look for a bridge. If it happened to be guarded, 
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well, so much the worse for the sentry, for they 
were determined, now they were at liberty, to 
stand at nothing. 

A mile away they came to an unguarded bridge, 
which they crossed. Farther on, the road tun- 
nelled through a railway embankment, and then 
led, as a sign-post informed them, through the 
sleeping village of Thungen. Beyond the village 
they came to an hospitable pine-wood oh a hl, 
where, comfortably installed on the soft, dry 
pine-needles, they had a snack and, having spread 
out their strips of American cloth and wrapped 
themselves in their cloaks, went soundly to sleep. 

Apart from stiif knees and necks, that first 
night and day in the open did not leave an un- 
pleasant recollection. ‘ihey woke at sunset, lit 
a fire of twigs, made themselves some cocoa, and 
then put their best feet foremost. It was necessary 
to get as far away from Hammelburg as possible 
before their escape was discovered, and up to 
then they had covered only a little 
more than thirteen miles. 

From ‘Thungen they descended 
into a valley and, crossing hilly 
country, ascended on to a plateau. 
fourneying on, they came to the 

ttle town of Rimpar, and at nine 
o'clock at night boldly passed 
through the main street. The in- 
habitants, after paying their respects 
to the dead on the previous day, 
were now concentrating all their 
attention on life, and, amidst wine 


and song, were having a high old time in the inns. 
Through the windows they could see the familiar 
crucifixes over the bed-heads, side by side wth 
sporting guns, which Du>Tartre came to the 
conclusion the pious villagers would not hesitate 
to use against them, as though they had been 
rabbits. No sooner were they out of the town than 
an exciting incident occurred. 

“ We had not gone more than two 
hundred yards,” says Du Tartre, 
“before we heard the thundering 
of a horse’s hoofs on the road. 
We threw ourselves into the ditch. A gendarme 
passed us at full speed, the shoes of his horse 


Almost 
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“We hears the thunaering of a norse’s hoofs on the road.” 
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sending up a shower of sparks as they struck the 
cobbled stones. Evidently he did not see us, and 
we immediately made a rush for a neighbouring 
height, where we took shelter under a bush. 
It was not long before we heard the horseman 
returning. He stopped, rode first one way and 
then another. Was he looking for us ? Had our 
passage through Rimpar been reported? With- 
out waiting to know more, we made for a little 
wood, situated about two and a half miles east 
of Wurzburg, at the entrance to a village through 
which, this time, we did not dare to pass.” 

The day was spent, in accordance with their 
plans, in slumber, from which they were every 
now and then awakened by the noise of labourers 
guiding their ploughs and urging ontheir oxen. It 
was only a sparsely-wooded knoll in which they 
had taken shelter, and Du Tartre and Prieur did 
not breathe frecly again until they were once 
more en route in the gathering darkness of 
evening. Winding round the red-roofed houses 
of the village. they made their way vd quarries 
and other devious paths to the Royal or Imperial 
road leading from Wurzburg to Ochsenfurt. 
Truth to tell, they were rather in a quandary 
here, and it was only old Mother Bérsch’s 
compass which saved them. 

At two in the morning they came within 
sight of the outline of the towers of the 
ancient town of Ochsenfurt, silhouetted against 
a stormy sky. ‘They had here to cross the 
River Main, and did so by means of a bridge, 
whose length, in their excited and anxious 
state, seemed to be interminable. But once 
across and in the streets of the sleeping town 
they did not hesitate. They passed along as 
though they were innocent tourists, admiring the 
antiquities of the place, such as the sculptured 
doorway of a Gothic church and the ancient 
Rathaus. Outside Ochsenfurt there was a second 
railway line to be crossed, and, as at Thungen, 
there was no one on guard at the level crossing. 
A significant thing—Germany had sent every 
man she could get to the Front. 

Exhausted by nine hours’ walking, the fugitives 
halted in a little wood a mile and a half out of 
the town. Everything, they decided, was going 
well, except for the fog, which soaked them almost 
to the skin, while their provisions, despite Prieur’s 
care in rationing, showed signs of diminishing 
with terrifying rapidity. 

The fogs were exceedingly thick 
at this time of the year—late 
autumn—and on being awakened 
by the hooting of an owl they 
were both wet to the skin. After a drop of spirits 
to warm them, they were off again, and at one 
stretch reached the suburbs of Uffenhcim, where 
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they crossed the river by a footbridge and cut 
across ploughed fields. That was a terribly 
trying stage. Both Du Tartre and Prieur were 
beginning to feel the effect of their old wounds. 
Neither of them slept very soundly, and their 
appetites were poor. Their blood, too, was 
considerably impoverished as the result of their 
internment at Hammelburg, and they were 
getting thoroughly done up. 

Half-way through the night they felt they could 
go no farther, so they sought rest under some 
heaps of reeds cut from a neighbouring marsh. 
But, unable to stand the dampness and smell 
any longer, they quickly slung their knapsacks 
on their backs again and proceeded towards 
Rothenburg, whose fortified enclosure and spires 
they beheld about six or seven in the morning. 
This time there seemed nothing to be done but 
to pass through the town; not a bush was to 
be seen anywhere, and they had not the courage 
to wind round the innumerable hillocks that 
appeared on all sides. But six hundred yards 
outside the town they discovered an inviting- 
looking stable, half full of straw. It was too 
tempting for Prieur, who was I'terally dropping 
with fatigue, so, somewhat cyainst Du Tartre’s 
advice, they both turned in, 2nd were soon 
sound asleep. 

They woke to find, to their stupefaction, that 
they had left the door of the stable wide open, 
and, moreover, that it was evening, as shown 
by a light twinkling on one of the towers of the 
ancient town. A nice pickle, and no mistake, 
they were in-now, concluded Du Tartre. The 
whole town of Rothenburg would be ringing 
with the news of their presence. Impossible to 
pass through it now; so they left the road and 
attempted a dé‘our. Misfortune, however, was 
quickly to come upon them in the pitch-dark- 
ness. When passing over the uneven, slippery 
ground, as “ slippery as a greasy pole,” says 
Du Tartre, Prieur fell, or rather slid, to the 
bottom of a wall, with the unfortunate result 
that their bottle of brandy was broken in his 
knapsack, and its contents absorbed by the seat 
of his trousers—a disaster which provoked a 
flow of extremely picturesque Parisian slang. 
The difficulties of the way were so unsurmount- 
able that, finally, both travellers decided there 
was nothing else to be done: they must face the 
inhabitants of Rothenburg. 

“We went through the town with great slow- 
ness, side by side,” said Du Tartre. “ We passed 
quiet-looking, middle-class folk who smoked big 
cigars, and looked at us without astonishment. 
As we were gazing at a building, surmounted by 
a high tower, in which burnt the light we had 
seen from our stable, one of these citizens came 
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up to us and volunteered the information: 
* Rathausthurm.’ ‘ Danke schon, Herr, I replied, 
as I wiped my nose, which had the effect. of 
masking my bad accent ; and at once we made 
off down a narrow street, without waiting to 
hear anything further. The street led us to a 
house with an open window, whence came the 
sound of a piano. The music gave us intense 
pleasure, and we should have stopped and 
listened to it had not some officers come out 
from a neighbouring tavern, clanking their 
spurs. We decided that it was better to avoid 
them.” 

Shortly afterwards they found their way out 
of the labyrinth of small streets on to the old 
ramparts of the town, and, having got their 
bearings, shook the dust of Rothenburg from 
off their feet. 

Having crossed the River Tauber, and covered 
sixteen miles on a road which crosses a chain 
of hills, the Frankenhéhe, Du Tartre and Prieur 
stretched themselves out on trusses of straw 
taken from a stack in a wood situated to the 
north of Feuchtwangen. 

It was in this wood that, in order to dry Du 
Tartre’s trousers, they ran the risk of lighting a 
fire in the afternoon. 

“ Unfortunately, the smoke drew 


Betrayed attention to our presence,” re- 
by Their lates Du Tartre. “A dog scented 
Fire. us, and its barking brought its 
Master, an old peasant, to our 

side. He at once began to spin us a lengthy 


yarn, in which there was a mention of ‘ Krieg— 
Franzbsen kaput—Kaiser,’ and so on. Prieur at 
once began to look cross at him. So I boldly 
struck in with ‘ Ja! ja/—Franzvsen kaput— 
Russen kaput” Whereupon we packed our things 
as rapidly as possible and left the mongrel and 
its master equally stupefied, to find a resting- 
place elsewhere, on the banks of a stream, the 
Womrnitz, some distance farther away.” 

They had another more startling experience 
the next day when sleeping in a pine-wood some 
seven and a half miles south of Dinkelsbuhl. 

“Tt was about noon, and we were dragged 
from our sleep by the sound of a rough, angry 
voice, which shouted - ‘ Donnerwetter—+'ufstehen 
—Polizei—Spionen. A bearded woodman, axe 
in hand, was standing before us, cursing and 
swearing. He ordered us to our feet, threatened 
us with the police, and called us spies. Thirty 
yards away, madam his wife and three kids 
were watching events, ready to sound the alarm. 
With a quick glance I adjured Prieur to be 
quiet. He stretched himself with the greatest 
coolness, carefully folded up his strip of American 
cloth, and began to brush himself. I followed 
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suit with the seme grave manner. This serene 
attitude impressed the coarse-tongued individual, 
who at once withdrew, grumbling as he went. 
Once more ready for the road, and without 
appearing to notice that he was still watching: 
us, we walked leisurely away in a northerly 
direction. After covering nearly a mile we 
decided we would continue our way due south.” 

The two Frenchmen were seized with a strong 
desire to put as great a distance as possible 
between them and the angry woodman. But 
they were in very bad fettle. Prieur, black and 
blue all over through his recent fall, was begins 
ning to limp. Their stock of bread had given 
out two days before. The tablets of chocolate 
had become a sticky mess. ‘They suffered greatly 
through lack of brandy. The whole of the next 
night they were stumbling about in marshy 
woods, some of which they had to avoid altogether 
by winding round them, either to the west or 
east. Without their pocket lamp they would 
never have been able to pull through. It was 
particularly useful for driving away wild boars, 
whose grunting was anything but reassuring. 
About four o’clock in the morning they came to 
a road where a sign-post told them they were 
five miles from Nordlingen, consequently too far 
east. They branched off to the south-west. At 
the end of another hour’s walking Prieur, com 
pletely fagged out, had to beg to lie down. Du 
Tartre was most alarmed when daybreak came 
to see how ill he looked; his features were 
drawn and cadaverous, his nose pinched in, and 
his lips wh'te. It was quite evident from the 
way in which he tossed about in his sleep and 
shivered that he was in need of complete 
rest. 

It was a sad predicament to be in, that Sunday 
morning, after covering close upon one hundred 
and seven miles without serious mishap. Du 
Tartre, hearing the church bells, got into quite 
a sentimental mood, so sentimental indeed that 
he pictured placing himself at the mercy of the 
kind-hearted Huns, who, as they left their 
churches with hearts softened by prayer, could 
not but take pity on two poor French prisoners 
of war and protect them. He even gave voice 
to this wonderful vision of the goodness of the 
inhabitants of Hunland by asking Prieur whether 
he thought he had not better call on the curé, 
confess, and ask his aid in the name of the 
Almighty who loves us all. But Prieur was in 
favour of a more practical plan—namely, having 
“Ca good feed.” He proposed that they should 
start forthwith on the remainder of their sausage. 
As luck would have it, they found a crust of 
bread, which one of them had forgotten, in a 
pocket of his cloak, 


efiect of wluch was wonderful in the case of Prieur. 
Du Tartre knew that all was going well with him 
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Prieur’s face underwent a decided 
Buying change. He stoutly refused to 
Bread. listen to Du ‘Tartre’s spiritual 


ravings, and declared, in the tone 
‘of a hardened materialist, that if he could only 
“ blow out his kite” he thought things would 
go better. Thereupon he extracted a gold ten- 
mark piece he had been hoarding, and, handing it 
to the astonished Du Tartre, suggested that he 
had better purchase some provisions for the 
remainder of the journey in the next village they 
came to. So they set off again about six o'clock, 
Prieur decidedly better, and soon came to the 
little town of Kirchheim, where the first thing 
they saw was a baker’s shop. Du Tartre being 
the more accomplished linguist of the two entered 
the bakery, and what followed had better be 
described in his own words. 
“T had got ready a spotlessly clean handker- 


chief. This I pressed against my mouth with the 


air of a gentleman who is suffering from a terrible 
attack of toothache. Then I boldly entered the 
shop, where an old woman stood behind the 
counter. I laid down my ten-mark piece, chose 
a loaf of bread from a basket, and painfully 
murmured from behind my handkerchief, ‘ Wie 
viel?” 

““The old woman looked at me, then looked 
at the gold piece, turned it over, looked at me 
again with, deferent stupefaction, and finally 
decided, as she mumbled I know not what, to 
give me the change. I pocketed it with a ‘ Gute 
Nacht, and hurried away, pressing the loaf to 
my thumping heart. But I had hardly gone more 
than twenty-five yards to rejoin Prieur when I 
regretted I had not seized the opportunity to 
get more ample provisions. So I turned back and 
re-entered the shop. 

“The devil! Around the old woman, who was 
leaning over the counter, on which the fabulous 
gold piece was shining, the whole family had 
assembled—the baker, his wife, and two little 
boys. The old dame greeted me with an ecstatic 
smile, and I am quite certain of what she said 
to those around her: ‘ This is the nobleman whose 
purse is full of gold pieces.’ Everybody regarded 
me with admiration. I seized a second loaf, 
muttering, ‘ Noch ein.” ‘Then I threw forty 
pfennigs on the counter by the side of the gold 
coin and made off. The baker and the baker’s 
wife rushed forward to open the door and bow 
me out.” 

The quickness with which they left the town 
of Kirchheim was also due to the fact that a body 
of conscripts were moving up the main street, 
singing the ‘“‘Wacht am Rhein.” Two miles 
farther on they sampled the bread, and made a 
good meal with the addition of some cheese, the 


again, since he was even whistling the “‘ Wacht 
am Rhein,” just “to give a touch of local colour,” 
as he termed it. That night, in pitch-darkness, 
they came to a ver.table forest, so impermeable 
indeed that the fine rain which had begun to fal? 
failed to reach them. 

Towards morning they were two or three times 

accosted by loquacious peasants going to market, 
but to everyone they repeated in the surly voice 
of true Boches, “ Nein.” ‘Two territorials who 
had been on leave for the night, and were going 
back to their corps, next fixed themselves on to 
the travellers. ‘Ihey replied the usual “ Nein ” 
to everything they said, but to get rid of them 
had finally to sit down by the roadside. 
Where were they at this time? 
The country was mountainous, 
and according to their map it was 
the Schwaben Jura. A fine rain, 
mingled w'th sleet which froze 
on their cloaks, was falling. Accordingly they 
took refuge in a mill, from which, however, 
they were soon driven by the cold. About seven 
in the morning a change in the wind dispersed 
the rain-clouds, and for the first time since their 
departure from Hammelburg they saw a patch 
of blue sky. Before them stood a ruined castle 
on a hill, at the foot of which were the tall 
chimneys of the workshops of Heidenheim. Once 
more Du Tartre took his courage in both hands 
and, thanks to the handkerchief trick, managed 
to purchase a magnificent sausage for three marks. 
and a half, and an apple tart for eighty pfennigs. 
Loaded with these precious provisions, they 
marched down the main street of the town, 
passing on the way a police-station, at the door 
of which stood a representative of the law. 
Prieur winked at his friend. Now the policeman 
happened to turn at that very moment and saw 
that wink. The look he gave them was terrible. 
Du Tartre felt like dropping his apple-tart and 
sausage and running. But they wisely kept on 
their way with the easy gait of tourists, and did 
not venture to put on speed until they had gone 
another two or three hundred yards. 

On leaving Heidenheim they made for some 
wooded heights. There they lit a fire to make some 
cocoa, but the moment the appetizing smelt 
began to perfume the autumnal air the sauce- 
pan overturned, and, unfortunately, there was no 
more water left. However, they found consolation 
in the sausage and the tart. They also treated 
themselves to a shave and a cigarette before 
having their day’s sleep. Camp was raised at 
5 p.m. 

On their way to Ulm, after leaving Altenheim, 


Passing the 
Police-Station. 
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Du Tartre and Prieur stepped along an excellent 
and solitary road. At eight o'clock the former, 
hesitating which way to turn at four cross-roads, 
was examining a sign-post by the aid of his 
electric lamp when suddenly a keeper, wearing 
a Governmental uniform, appeared at their side 
and asked them where they were bound. “ Nach 
Ulm,” replied Du Tartre. The man said some- 
thing they failed to understand, but, judging by 
the way he eyed them from top to toe, both 
Du Tartre and Prieur are certain he guessed their 
secret. However, the man was old ; he was one 
against two, and the sticks in the hands of our 
heroes were more than mere switches. Du Tartre 
repeated, imperiously, the words, “ Nach Ulm,” 
whereupon he pointed down the road, and they 
very soon afterwards disappeared in the darkness 
of the night. 

They slept in a wood a few miles 

Seeing the from Ulm, aplace they approached 

Sights of with dread, forit is a fortified town, 

Ulm. the native place of Bismarck’s 
hounds, and the guardian of bridges 
over the Danube. They arrived there on a Wednes- 
day evening at seven o'clock. But once inside 
their courage returned, in spite of the fact that 
the town was full of soldiers, wounded, and 
French prisoners. They visited the cathedral, 
cast a look of disdain at the statue of the Kaiser, 
witnessed the departure of a military train at 
the railway station, and inspected the books and 
maps at a bookseller’s. Then they crossed the 
Danube. A short distance along the road they 
came to a building which gave forth such a 
tempting smell of hay that they tarried and 
decided to enter for a snooze. Du Tartre was 
about to burgle one of the doors when he thought 
it better to read, by the aid of his pocket lamp, 
the words over the doorway: “ Privat militarisch.” 
I need hardly say they did not insist. 

Steering for Biderach, the fugitives walked all 
night, a very fatiguing march which necessitated 
the purchase of bread at eight in the morning 
when passing through the village of Lauphcim. 
Beyond the river they came to a flat and sparsely- 
wooded country, where they were obliged to 
stretch themselves out in the open for their daily 
sleep. They were so near the roadway that 
peasants passing along in their carts shouted, 
“ Schlafen Sie’ wohl,” which enraged Prieur. 
“Fancy them waking us up to wish us that! 
Idiots!” And he almost replied to them in 
Parisian slang. 

Off once more, after anything but a good day’s 
rest, they came to a small country place whose 
name neither of them knew. It was about half- 
past nine at night, and Du Tartre was so dead 
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sleep in a farm building, the door of which was 
solidly padlocked. 

“We tried to force it open with our sticks, 
but it resisted all our efforts,” related Du Tartre, 
in describing the amusing but startling adventure 
in which they found themselves involved.“ So 
we gave up the idea, sat down on 1 block of wood, 
and prepared to have a light supper. We had no 
sooner opened our knapsacks than a brute of a 
fellow strode out of the darkness and, flashing 
his lantern in our eyes, asked a number of ques- 
tions in a stentorian tone. We could quite 
easily understand the meaning of his words. 

“What is the meaning of this 


A tow? Why were you trying to 
Suspicious open that door? What are you 
Boche. doing round here at this time of 


night ? Where do you come from ? 
Where are you going ?. Who are you ? Show me 
your papers !’ 

“One question followed the other with great 
rapidity. Fortunately the torrent gave me time 
to reflect. There were no means of putting our 
heads together and agreeing to a plan of cam- 
paign. But at all cost we had to prevent this 
bellowing fellow from calling for assistance. So 
I rose, staggering, shaded my eves with a weak, 
drunken hand from the light of the lantern, 
smiled idiotically, and got out with a hiccough 
the words :— 

“© Gute Nacht—Nacht—mein—Herr? 

“ Pricur, seeing the game I was up to, jumped 
into his rdle at once. He brought forth a most 
perfect imitation of a drunken man’s laugh. 

““* Aufstehen, ordered our captor. 

“ Prieur obeyed, but could hardly hold him- 
self up. With legs astride, knees bent, head 
hanging down, he swayed from side to side in 
an attempt to gain his balance. He caressed his 
nose with his finger, slapped his thigh, chuckled 
like a man deep in his cups. He acted his part 
so naturally that I could not help laughing, this 
time in earnest. 

“ But, drunkards or not, the keeper wanted to 
know who we were and where we were going. 
He took each of us under the arm and, whilst 
promising us wine and heer and other ambrosia, 
led us off towards the village. He was a colossal 
fellow with a hard, muscular frame. Twice I 
was on the point of tripping him up, but he was 
gripping us so firmly that we should have fallen 
with him. Even if we were to throw him to the 
ground, I reflected, and Prieur were to give him 
a crack on the head with his cudgel, we could 
not prevent him crying out. My companion, 
buried in the same reflections, was humming 
the air of ‘ J’avais un camarade.’ Whether the 


tired that he proposed they should have a short keeper was taken in by this play-acting I should 
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not like tu say. Perhaps he was merely taking 
advantage of it in order to avoid acting mane 
militari. He led us by a short cut. Suddenly 
we turned the corner of a house and, without 
our in the least expecting it, we found “ourselves 
in front of a café, where, jadging 
by the noise inside, there was a 
numerous company. 

“Trapped ! We were done for. 

“ But Prieur, with a vigorous 
jerk, got loose. I was about to 
do the same, when the keeper, 
seeing my game, rushed into 
the Wirthschaft, calling for assist- 
ance. In three bounds we were 
in the fields and running as 
though the devil were at our 
heels. There was a hue and cry 
behind us in no time: orders, 
wild cries, the furious baying 
of dogs. 

“Run with the wind, becausc 
of the dogs,’ cried Prieur, turn- 
ing sharp to the left. 

% Although this took us in the 
direction of the village, where 
doors and windows were opening 
and the uproar was increasing 
every moment, this manceuvre 
enabled us momentarily to 
throw our pursuers off the track 
and get the lead. 

“ We dashed into the darkness, 
where our sight, accustomed to 
the night, guessed hedges and 
ditches. The pannikin in my 
knapsack made an_ infernal 
clatter. I tried in vain, by 
pulling at the straps, to keep it in its place. With 
necks outstretched and elbows to our sides, we 
dashed along like madmen. We felt that if we 
were caught we should be skinned alive. - It 
seemed to me that I was running after my own 


life. I myself was surprised at the energy with 
which Iran. Prieur was panting at my side. 

“Then the human pack got on 

An our track again. The wind carried 

Exciting _ their oaths and the sound of their 

Chase. _— feet to us. These peasants had the 


advantage over us of knowing the 
ground, and thus avoided obstacles which 
hindered our progress. If they had not stupidly 
furnished themselves with lanterns, which blinded 
them and made the darkness around them appear 
more impenetrable, they would have had us. 
A few of them nearly overtook us. Prieur, with 
a blow from his cudgel, knocked over a dog which 
was close at his heels. 
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“At that very moment we were dashing 
through an osier-bed. Suddenly the ground gave 
way, and we went head-first into a muddy ditch 
some three to four feet deep. Without thinking 
of my precious cap, which had fellen from my 


“Once on the opposite bank, we 


head, I scrambled to my feet’ and, having crawled 
up the opposite bank, continued to peg along 
behind Prieur. 

“The men with the lanterns, doubtless in 
order to cross the ditch dry-shod, had divided 
into two groups, and appeared to be hesitating 
as to which way to take. This increased our 
energy. The idea of being caught by these 
ruffians, of having my head ‘split open by them, 
or something worse, made my hair stand on end, 
and I said to myself, ‘ With a will, bon Dieu, with 
a will!’ 

“* Look out!’ cried Prieur. ‘There’s water!” 

“ And at the same moment I heard him plunge. 

“A river barred our way. In turn I plunged 
in. Fortunately the stream was narrow ahd 

« partly fordable. Encumbered by our knapsacks, 
cloaks, and boots, we could not have swum for 
very long. - 

“Once on the opposite bank, we seule see 
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the lights moving here and there. 
lost our track. 

“ “What duffers they are with their lanterns !’ 
said the panting Prieur. 

“ After a short halt to regain our breath and 
observe the movements of the enemy, we set off 
again at a jog-trot, which produced a salutary 


They had 


nightmares, in the course of which they had 
Gargantuan meals, followed by the most ex-, 
cruciating abdominal tortures. 

When they woke at seven o'clock 
on the morning of the fourteenth, 
great was their terror to hear 
the door of the barn creak and to see a 


Prisoners in 
a Barn. 


could see the lights moving here fr there. 


reaction after our icy-cold bath. But at the 
end of half an hour I was troubled with such a 
dreadful headache that, discovering a wood, we 
decided we would take refuge there for a while.” 

Shortly after this narrow escape and whilst 
they were once more on the road a storm came on, 
and at the end of two to three hours’ walking they 
came upon an hospitable barn fullof hay. Divest- 
ing themselves of their clothes, which they hung 
up to dry on the joists, they buried themselves 
in the warm hay up to their chins and slept like 
marmots. This was on November 13th, at three 
o’clock in the morning, and they slept, in spite 
of the rats and the howling of the wind, until 
four in the afternoon. On waking they ate the 
last crust of bread they possessed (a sopping-wet 
crust, which they had had to suspend at the 
end of a string to dry and in order to prevent 
the rats eating it), and then went off to sleep 
again, But both were troubled by horrible 


They had lost our track.” 


light. It was a day-labourer, or, at least, they 
supposed so, from the fact that he began sawing 
up blocks of wood. Perched high up among the 
hay and completely hidden from view, they were 
fairly safe, so long as they did not sneeze or 
cough, and the desire to do so through the dust 
and hay-seed was almost irresistible. But a 
greater torture still was to come: a veritable 
punishment of Tantalus. A little boy brought 
the worker his breakfast. Fancy the state of 
mind of the famished Du ‘Tartre and Prieur 
when they heard the clatter of plates, smelt the 
aroma of warm coffee, and detected the munch- 
ing of the man below them ! 

At four o’clock in the afternoon the man 
hung up his saw on a nail and departed, 


pulling the door to behind him. It was 
no longer raining. The sun was going down, 
So they brushed and put on their dry 


clothes, and set forth once more, famished, but 
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rested, and cternally grateful for the shelter they 
had enjoyed. 

At eight o’clock on the morning of November 
x5th, on reaching the village of Solgau, they 
were able to purchase fresh provisions. One 
problem, however, was no sooner solved than 
another arose, owing to their diminutive 
German map, according to which they had yet 
about forty miles to cover before reaching the 
Swiss frontier, formed, not by the Rhine, as 
Du Tartre thought, but by a railway. ‘Trusting 
to the accuracy of Boche cartographers, they 
pegged along; and at last, after many more 
hardships, reached what they thought was their 
haven. The railway lay before them. ‘They 
clambered over it. But, alas, on reaching a 
village at the close of that long day's march, 
they learnt from a boy that they were still in 
Germany—at Arlen. Prieur was furious, and 
threatened that if ever he had the chance he 
would bring an action against the Blankenburg 
pulbisher who brought out that map. But a 
more disagreeable surprise awaited them when 
they had moved on still farther south. On 
reaching the top of a hill, says Du Tartre, a man 
in uniform awaited them. 

“ He watched us come towards him. He was 
a German custom-house officer, a big, solid 
fellow, with a revolver slung at his side. 

- “Glancing at Prieur, I saw that 


At the he was in the same state of 
Frontier. astonishment as myself. What 
was going to happen? If this 


man questioned us, asked for our papers, tried 
to arrest us, what should we do? In the 
exhausted condition in which we were, should 
we have the strength to prevent him ? 

“ Nevertheless, we continued on our way 
with the same step. On coming up with him, 
he made a sign to us and said :— 

“© Bitte, haben sie Papiere?” 

“T replied, frankly :-— 

“* Nein, wir haben nicht Papiere. 

“© Ach was?’ exclaimed the customs officer, 
and a look of suspicious astonishment came over 
his credulous face. : 

“T continued in French :-— 

“© Allow me to explain to you. We are Swiss, 
my friend and I—natives of the Vaud. We 
have been paying a visit to some friends at 
Schaffhouse. On leaving them we thought we 
would make a little excursion in the district; 
and we have lost our way.’ 

“© Ach was? But you are on German terri- 
tory,’ he replied, in French, with the exception 
of the first two words. 

“*In Germany? Is that so? Then we’ve 
crossed the frontier without knowing it ?’ 
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“And Prieur and I looked at each other in 
astonishment. 

“* Ves, yes, my garcon, you are in Germany,’ 

“© Well, I never!’ 

“ The conversation teok a friendly turn. 

“But tell me, Monsieur le lieutenant’—on 
hearing himself addressed with such a title he drew 
himself up proudly— how is it you speak French 
so well, with such a good accent ?’? He blushed 
with pleasure. ‘ Avez-vous habité en France?’ 

“He was most flattered, but did not grasp 
the meaning of the word habité. 

““Habité, you say, habité?’ He looked puzzled. 

“T tried to find synonyms :— 

“Yes, séjourné en France, vécu en France?’ 

“ He shook his head. Coupled with the word 
France, this word which he failed to understand 
troubled him and might lead him in the direction 
of dangerous thoughts. I multiplied the com- 
parisons: ‘ Mangé, dormt en France?  Parlé 
beaucoup avec des Francais ?’ 

““* Now I understand,’ he exclaimed. ‘ Gewohnt, 
gewohnt. Ach nein! I learnt French at school.’ 

“©Well done! Well done! So, Monsieur le 
lieutenant, to get back into Switzerland, do we 
go this way? Is it far?’ 

“* Fifteen minutes’ walk from here. Straight 
forward.’ ; ¥ 

“*Ah, good! Thank you. Good day. Au 
revoir.’ . 

“We left him suddenly. He did not reply to 
our ‘Good day.’ He was certainly puzzling 
over what to do, and weighing the pros and cons. 

“¢ Another juggins!’ exclaimed Prieur.” 

A few minutes later the two weary fugitives 
from Hammelburg came to the Swiss custom- 
house of Emmishofen, which they passed without 
difficulty, and less than half an hour later they 
were chatting with a French hawker of Stein, 
who noticed that Du Tartre was bareheaded. 

“Ah! You've lost your hat,” said the man, 
after hearing a brief account of their adventures. 
“Want a cap? Here’s one for you.” 

“Not a sou left,” replied Du ‘Tartre. 

“No matter! Take it. Yes, yes, I’ll make 
you a present of it with pleasure. Put up at 
the ‘ Soleil,’ ‘ Zur Sonne.’ You'll find the land- 
lord a good fellow. Good luck. Vive la France !”? 

Little more remains to be related, now that 
our two heroes have arrived at the Hotel du 
Soleil, Stein. But I may add that both Tristan 
du Tartre and Georges Prieur returned, of course, 
to France and re-entered the army in the Flying 
Corps. Prieur has since received the Croix de 
Guerre, and a similar honour will undoubtedly 
come to Du Tartre, since he played a gallant 
part in the great retreat from Serbia, and has 
since distinguished himself at Salonica. 


THE HEROIC BAND. 


By J. B. BRAND. 
Illustrated by Tom Peddie. 


One of the most stirring stories of the War. 


A graphic account of the gallant and heroic conduct 


of a French infantry band, which played its regiment into action under heavy bombardment, and 


continued to play on the battlefield until half tne instrumentalists were killed or wounded. 


Our 


contribution was submitted by the Author to M. Claude Laty, the bandmaster in question, who 
writes: ‘‘The story is correct in every detail.” 


BN the fire and strife of battle, count- 
less brave deeds have been accom- 
plished in the present war. Men 
whose blood is aflame with excitement 
and who rush towards the enemy 
with arms in their hands, accomplish many an 
act of glory. In the struggle they are active 
participators, whose energy 
and spirit of determination 
may decide the course of 
the fight. There are, 
nevertheless, others who 
play a more passive part 
in the fray, and who are 
none the less brave on 
that account. Look, for 
instance, at the ambulance 
men who rescue the 
wounded under heavy fire, 
or at the men of the Army 
Service Corps who often 
drive wagon loads of 
munitions under _ severe 
bombardment ; look, even, 
at musicians belonging to 
our military bands who, 
in the last three years, 
have frequently been as 
much in danger as the 
actual combatants, whilst 
playing to enliven. and 
encourage the fighting 
units. I remember that 
in the Russo-Japanese 
campaign the Russians, 
who were led by officers 
who knew little of the 
modern science of war, 
were often played right 
into the firing-line by their 


Bandmaster Claude Laty, who commanded the band in the 
glorious episode related in this story 


military bands, wth a steadiness and precision 
which one might have expected to see on the 
parade-ground, but not on the battlefield under 
shot and shell. 

In the present narrative I wish to deal with 
the fine conduct of the band of the 46th French 
Infantry Regiment at the Battle of Vauquois 
on February 28th, 1915. 

Early on the morning of 
that day orders came from 
general headquarters for 
the—— Brigade of Infantry 
to form part of the storm- 
ing party which was to 
try and capture the heights 
of Vauquois, fifteen miles 
from Verdun. The brigade, 
which included the 46th 
Line Regiment, was largely 
made up of young soldiers 
who had only been with 
the colours a few wecks, 
and who might be expected 
to show a little unsteadi- 
ness when taking part in 
the first serious assault 
in which they were called 
upon to risk their lives. 
The Brigadier-General 
ordered the band of the 
46th to play the troops into 
action, rightly thinking 
that if the stirring music 
of a military band could 
be heard above the din 
and roar of battle, it was 
bound to have an inspiring 
effect on young soldiers. 
As a rule, bandsmen in the 
French Army are employed 
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“And the neat moment, amids: a loud explosion, the comprny in. front ws broken up,” 


ame ee 


as ambulance men and stretcher-bearers during 
battle, but in the present case they were ordered 
to come into battle provided with their in- 
struments. 

The band of the 46th Infantry consisted of 
fifty-two instrumentalists, under the leadership 
of Assistant-Bandmaster Laty. The men were 
marshalled in the trenches, to the left of the 
brigade, and on the signal being given for the 
assault, they climbed up on the parapet of the 
trench, with the storming troops, and imme- 
diately began to play the “ Marseillaise.” On 
hearing the strains of this stirring national hymn 
the troops gave a tremendous cheer, and moved 
forward with ardour. Shot and shell from the 
heights held by the Germans fell thickly, forming 
a deadly screen through which the troops pushed. 
As soon as the brigade had moved well forward, 
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Bandmaster Laty, who had 
been conducting the band 
with his baton, his hands 
encased in white gloves, 
as though for a concert, 
received a signal from a 
staff-officer, and, tuming 
to the band, he gave the 
order :— 

“ By column of company, 
Forward! March!” 

And the band, still play- 
ing the “ Marseillaise” as 
loud as it could, marched 
after the brigade, into the 
screen of fire. 

Ye Sons of France, awake to 

glory, 

The Sun of Victory will soon 

mise. 

The band marched steadily 
forward for a space of three 
hundred vards without suf- 
ering any injury, although 
shells exploded within 
twenty or thirty yards of 
them. They seemed to 
bear a charmed life, until 
suddenly, a little distnce 
in front, a white pufi of 
smoke fell over one of the 
rear companics behind which 
the band was marching, and 
the next moment, amidst a 
loud explosion, the company 
in front was broken up, some 
fifty or sixty men lying in 
a heap, killed or dying. 

This compelled the band 
to alter its course, and on 
signs from Bandmaster Laty it moved more 
to the left so as to get on to open ground 
and avoid the wounded, the dying, and 
the dead. 

The French troops were now nearing the 
German front line trenches, and the bandmaster 
signed to his men to play with redoubled ardour, 
Then, as the band, deploying into more open 
ground, came to the chorus— 

To arms, ye brave, to arms 3 
We'll form battalions strong, 
March on! March on! 


Their blood impure 
Shall bathe our thresholds soon— 


there was a sudden splashing of sand and of 
smoke, and M. Laty saw that three of his men 
were on the ground, These were clarinet players 
—Robert, Buisson, and Mondel. Buisson and 
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Band of the 46th Infantry Regiment in campaign uniform and metal helmets, 


Monde] had been kiiled outright, but Robert 
was still alive, having been severely wounded in 
the abdomen. The musicians immediately closed 
up their ranks and continued to move forward. 


Tho’ the tyrant’s standard all gory 
Is upreared in pride to the skies, 
Is upreared in pride to the skies. 


A minute later a shell burst on the right of the 
band, killing Musicians Blenner, Leroux, and 
Hennery, and severely wounding four others, 
Gastinel, Pinel, Truffaut, and Ledain. 

Continuing to beat time with both hands, 
Bandmaster Laty saw that the storming parties 
had now reached the enemy front trenches, and 
he immediately commanded the band to sound 
the ‘‘ Charge.” The musicians played so inspir- 
ingly, and so loudly, that the brigade could hear 
it above the din and roar of the guns. With a 
rousing cheer they dashed into the trenches, 
and after a terrific struggle drove out the 
Germans, taking a number of prisoners. Pick- 
ing their way over the hundreds of dead and 
dying, the band reached the enemy trenches, 
having lost ten of its men in the six hundred 
yards of No Man’s Land that had separated their 
own trenches from those of the enemy. 

The band now found itself amongst a company 
of its own regiment, the 46th, and under com- 
parative cover, but the struggle was by no 


means over. One brigade had succeeded in 
driving the enemy out of his trenches for a length 
of over eight hundred yards, but other brigades 
taking part in the storming of the position had 
not been so successful, and several units had 
been driven back or broken up by the tir de 
barrage, or screen fire, of the enemy. The first 
brigade, therefore, found itself in a dangerous 
position holding a salient in the German lines, 
with the enemy still occupying the trenches on its 
left and on its right, and separated from other 
French units by nearly five hundred yards of 
enemy-occupied trenches. The C.O. intended 
to hold the ground he had conquered at all 
costs, and set his men hastily to work to protect 
the troops from the enfilading fire of the adjoin- 
ing German trenches. Laty had by this time 
assembled his men in a sort of declivity, formed 
partially from a shell crater and partially from 
the falling-in of a portion of the trench caused 
by the preparatory French bombardment of the 
position. It was here that the colonel of the 
46th ordered him to keep the band playing, as 
a signal to the other French brigade, which 
occupied the enemy trenches five hundred yards 
farther along, and as an encouragement to the 
young troops of the 46th, which had suffered 
heavy losses. 

Forming his men in a circle, Laty raised his 
baton and ordered the band to play the “‘ Sambre 


“A second later, Tillecher, « bombardon player, was wounded in the face... . 


he went on playing.” 
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but finding it was only a flesh wound, 
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and Meuse” march, which brought an answering 
cheer from the other French brigade farther 
along the trenches as they heard the French 
music in the German lines. 

The enemy, however, determined to put a 
stop to this band-playing, and fired shot and 
shell into that part of the trenches from which 
the sounds of the music came. Magny, a 
euphonium player, suddenly felt a bullet go 
through his arm, causing his instrument to fall 
to the ground. It was in reality a fragment 
from a shell, which afterwards necessitated the 
amputation of his arm. Magny, as he put it 
very modestly, in relating his part of the story, 
immediately fell to the rear of the band so as 
not to disturb the playing of his fellow-bands- 
men. A second later, ‘Tillocher, a bombardon 
player, was wounded in the face, and covered 
his eyes with his hand, but finding it was only 
a ficsh wound, he went on playing. Presently 
Flautist Delaitre and Alto-player Engles fell 
dead, the first shot through the carotid, and the 
second having the top of his head taken off by 
a shell fragment. Tillocher, the bombardon 
player, who had already been wounded, now 
fell to the ground severcly wounded in the 
thigh, uttering a loud cry of agony which un- 
nerved several of the musicians. 

“Come, comrades! Don’t be womanish ! 
Play up!” shouted the bandmaster at the top 
of his voice, and he caused the band to commence 
the inspiring “‘ Chant du Depart.” ‘The musicians 
picked up courage and played with renewed 
energy, despite the continual clatter from the 
machine guns on both sides of them. 

The next man to fall was Laurent, a clarinet 
player, shot in the stomach. In his agony he 
clutched at the shoulder of his neighbour Aigret, 
but Aigret, full of his attention to his duty, 
continued reading his band-part. The big 
drummer, a young artist named Blanchard, a 
student of the Decorative Arts School in Paris, 
was wounded with a shot: through the jaws 
which sent him and his drum sprawling a couple 
of yards away. Prevost, a little trombone 
player, had his right hand smashed with five 
fragments from a shell, but continued playing 
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for several minutes as best he could with his 
left. ‘Then, fainting with the pain, he handed 
his instrument to Second - trombone - player 
Meunier, who seized hold of the instrument and 
played it instead of his own, which was battered 
with a shell fragment. 

Sheets of flame shot up on all sides. The guns 
sent shot by the hundred in the direction of the 
devoted band, but still it went on playing. 
Another clarinet player, Gastel, was shot through 
the heart, and the band was being rapidly 
reduced in number. 

Once more the band struck up the “ Mar- 


Seillaise”” amidst a regular storm of shot and 


shell fired by one hundred and fifty German 
guns and the enfilading machine-guns. The 
troops took up the song and sang it in chorus. 

At length, in an interval of comparative 
silence, there was the sound of cheering in the 
direction of the French trenches, and it was 
seen that another brigade was coming to the 
relief of the sorely-pressed 46th Regiment. A 
few minutes later three battalions of the 87th 
Infantry had stormed the adjoining trenches, 
and thus relieved the pressure on the trenches 
of the 46th. Then, and then only, the band 
ceased to play, and when that evening Band- 
master Laty called the roll of his men, he found 
there were only twenty-three left out of the 
fifty-two. ‘Ten had been killed whilst playing, 
and nineteen badly wounded. . 

A few days later the band of the 46th and 
its chief were cited in French Army Orders as 
follows :— 

Laty (Claude), sub-bandmaster of the 46th Regiment 
of Infantry, is honourably mentioned in despatches for 
having, on February 28th, 1915, caused his band to play 
under heavy fire to encourage and animate the storming 
troops. The band continued playing for over an hour 
under severe bombardment, during which it lost ten men 
killed and nineteen wounded. 

The conduct of the 46th French Infantry 
Band on the battlefield is surely worthy of 
special mention in the annals of military bands, 
but it is probably only one of- several such 
instances that have occurred both in the British 
and in the Allied armies, though the circum 
stances are less well known. 


HISTORIC 
CRIMES 
AND 


MYSTERIES. 


By WALT MASON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
G. HENRY EVISON. 


THE POETRY OF 
POISON. 


The remarkable career of Marie Jean- 

neret, whose love for poisons led her 

to try her potions on so many people 

that nine died and numerous others 
had narrow escapes. 


TE prison regulations at 
Geneva are extremely 
liberal, so for many years 


tourists from all over the 

world were permitted to see and converse with 
Marie Jeanneret, “the Swiss Brinvilliers.” 
Marie’s cell was a large, comfortable, well-lighted 
room, and there she sat, day after day, making 
lace, and exulting in the fact that her fame was 
world-wide. 

Having no conscience, and being incapable 
of remorse, Marie has been described by the 
historians of crime as a monster. However 
abhorrent her character may have been, there 
was nothing repulsive in her appearance or 
manners. She was rather short and slight ; her 
face, pale as marble, was lighted up by large, 
dark, intelligent eyes; and she had masses of 
beautiful black hair. Her voice was soft, gentle, 
and caressing, and all her actions seemed to 
indicate an affectionate, sensitive nature. 

When she was tried for her crimes and con- 


“She mixed up a tempting effervescent beverage and handed it to Berthe.” 


victed, she looked so much like a martyr that 
the jurors could not find it in their hearts to assess 
the death penalty, which was then the prescribed 
punishment for murder, so she was given twenty 
years. The legislators then reasoned that it 
would be unfair to bring any other murderer to 
the gallows after permitting her to escape, so 
they abolished capital punishment entirely. So 
Marie did some good in the world. 

She began experimenting with poisons when 
a girl. ‘They seemed to have a fascination for 
her. She always kept in her room a medicine 
chest, and was for ever toying with its little 
boxes and bottles. One day her room-mete, 
Berthe Berthet, complained of feeling ill. The 
helpful Marie opened her medicine chest, and 
said: “I know just what to do for you, my 
dear.” She mixed up. a tempting effervescent 
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beverage and handed it to Berthe, who drank it 
eagerly, and a few minutes later was in a 
paroxysm of pain, The landlady heard her 
screams and sent for Dr. Lambassy, who saved 
her life. 

When Berthe had told him of the drink given 
her by Marie, the doctor said: ‘“ You have 
escaped death by a hair's breadth. The girl 
made a mistake that would have been fatal had 
there been any delay in sending for me. She 
gave you belladonna.” 

That was usually the verdict whenever Marie 
scored a victim. It was assumed that she had 
made a mistake. It was impossible to believe 
thet a girl with such a gentle, wistful face could 
have administered poisons deliberately. 

For a time Marie dispensed her poisons as 
occasion offered, but she wanted larger oppor- 
tunitics, so she went into training as a nurse, 
and, although she did not finish her course, she 
had no trouble in securing employment in the 
desired capaci Nature had evidently designed 
her for service in the sick-room; she was so 
quiet, so gentle, so patient, her hands and voice 
were so soothing. She went to nurse Mme. 
Chabloz, and promptly gave her poison, which 
brought her to the edge of the grave, but madame 
was a strong woman, and she rallied. 

Mme. Juvet, of Geneva, conceived the idea 
of establishing a private hospital, and Marie 
applied for the position of head nurse. 

“I don’t ask for a salary,” said the gentle. 
soft-eyed girl. “I have private means, and 
don’t need the money. My ambition is to do 
what good I can by ministering to the sick and 
suffering.” 

Mme. Juvet was sure she had gained a 
treasure when she engaged Marie. The hospital 
was opened, and Marie was soon in full control. 
Despite her gentle, yielding manners, she had a 
will of iron. Mme Juvet, as well as the staff, 
took their orders from her. Mme. Juvet had 
two bright children, a boy and a girl. Marie 
professed to be very fond of them, and one day 
she said to the mother: “I am afraid Julie is 
very delicate, and I am sure little Emile is about 
to be seriously sick.” Madame was amused, for 
the children were pictures of health. Meanwhile 
Marie told some of the servants, in strict con- 
fidence, that she was greatly worried over 
Mme. Juvet. ‘She is a doomed woman,” 
said Marie; “I read her fate in her eyes.” 

Presently Julie fell sick, then little Emile, and 
finally Mme. Juvet took to her bed, suffering 
miserably. The doctors came and were puzzled. 
They seemed to recognize the symptoms of 
poisoning, but poisoning was impossible. Was 
not all the medicine administered by that getle 
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creature with the yearning eyes? ‘There was so 
much sickness in the house that Emile was sent 
away, and his life was saved. Julie grew worse, 
and died at Christmas-time, 1867, and a month 
later her mother died. Almost her last word 
was an expression of gratitude to the faithful 
nurse who had been at her bedside night and 
day through so many weary weeks. 

Meanwhile, Marie had not been neglecting her 
other opportunities. During the lingering sick- 
ness of Mme. Juvet three patients in the 
hospital died, and it was afterwards proved that 
their deaths were due to poison. When Marie 
had finished her campaign, she and M. Juvet and 
a couple of servants were the only survivors of 
the household. 

Then Marie, still intent upon doing good, went 
to nurse a Mme. Lenoir, and madame’s funeral 
occurred a few days after her arrival. By this 
time her reputation as a death angel was begin- 
ning to attract attention, and she found it difficult 
to get patients. The strange thing is that up to 
this time nobody seemed to suspect her. Time 
and again the doctors had found indications of 
poisoning in her suffering patients, and yet they 
appeared unable to believe that Marie could be 
anything but what she seemed—a veritable 
ministering angel. It is this that makes the 
story of her career so remarkable. She was care- 
less to the point of recklessness. She would 
predict the early death of people in perfect 
health, and when these people died nobody 
seemed to see anything strange in it. It speaks 
much for her ingratiating manner that she could 
so long be “ shaking from out her condor wings 
invisible woe,” and still avoid suspicion. 

When at last she was arrested, it was easy to 
secure the proofs of her crimes, and the indict- 
ment against her accused her of the murder of 
nine persons. Her attempts at murder were too 
numerous for consideration. 

She was an artist in crime. She had none of 
the ordinary motives. It was art for art’s sake 
with her, and she never tried to profit by her 
horrid deeds. She was willing to work for nothing 
at any time, if it would give her a chance to 
remove somebody. She was absolutely pitiless, 
and enjoyed the sufferings of her victims. 
“ Death has such beautiful moments,” she said, 
when asked why she committed her crimes. 
“ There is poetry in poison,” she remarked upon 
another occasion. 

She died in 1884, in her little white cell, and 
to the last she retained her weird beauty. Her 
marble-white face, with its beautiful dark eyes, 
haunted the memories of the thousands who 
journeyed to Geneva to see the strangest criminal 
of modern times. 
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AMERICA’S GREAT HIGHWAYMAN. 


How the desire to emulate such characters as Turpin and Sheppard led young Joseph Hare to 
become “a gentleman of the road.” Although he carried out daring robberies, he was brave and 


chivalrous. 
THE BANDIT BARD. 
Then up and away ! 
Ere the break of the day 
We'll fly, quickly fly to our hiding, 
And there we will rest 
Till the sun in the West 
Has given the signal for riding. 
JosepH THompson Hare. 

Joserx THompson Hare might have distin- 
guished himself in any one of half-a-dozen 
honourable professions, for he had many of 
the qualities which command success, but he 
was inflicted with indulgent parents, who per- 
mitted him to run wild 
in his youth. Of a 
romantic temperament, 
he was fond of reading 
books of adventure, and 
the books to which he 
had access were not of 
the character - building 
kind. Among them were 
various chronicles in 
which celebrated British 
highwaymen were ex- 
ploited as heroes, and 
Joseph grew up with a 
great desire to emulate 
Turpin, Sheppard, and 
the rest of them. 

He was born in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania,in 
1780, and was the first 
great American’ high- 
wayman, as he probably 
was the most admirable. 
He was more like Robin 
Hood than any gentle- 
man of the road of 
whom there is record, 
for he was brave, chival- 
rous, and generous ; and 
if he stole from the 
opulent with one hand, he gave to the needy with 
the other. One cannot read his history without 
deploring the fact that he took the left-hand 
rail when a lad; had he taken the other, his 
bust might now be in the Hall of Fame. 

His first exploit was “ pulled off” when he 
was a schoolboy. He had a number of cronies 
of his own age who had grown up on bandit 
lterature, and they were all eager for action. 
Hare proposed that they should rob a miserly 
old farmer who lived in the neighbourhood, 
and the boys agreed. One night ‘they went to 


When not engaged on these criminal exploits he spent his time writing poetry. 


the farmer’s residence, intent on pillage, and 
found him seated on the front porch, in his 
nightgown, the heat having driven him from the 
house. The boys waited for hours, hoping the 
old man would go to bed, but he sat there as 
though waiting for the end of the world. The 
other boys experienced a chill in their feet, 
and wanted to go home; but Hare said he had 
come forth to rob, and was going to rob. So 
he stole quietly to the porch, and found the 
farmer was asleep. ‘Ihen he entered the house 


and rummaged around until he had found a 
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“Hare walked up to the biggest of the rowdies and struck him in the face.” 


hundred sovereigns, when he rejoined his cur-- 
panions. 

All his exploits were characterized by a similar 
daring. As a young man he went to New Orleans 
to seek his fortune. Upon landing there, in 
his backwoods raiment, he was ridiculed by a 
group of roughs. Hare walked up to the biggest 
of the rowdies and struck him in the face. Then 
there was a fight that was talked about in New 
Orleans for years. The big rowdy was Bill 
Marshall, a celebrated pugil'st of the time.: 
He was forty pounds heavier than Hare, ‘but 
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the country boy whipped him toa frazzle. Then 
a public fight according to ring rules was arranged 
for and a tremendous crowd witnessed the con- 
flict. Hare again whipped Marshall, and retired 
from the ring with a comfortable sum of money. 

Throughout his career he preferred his fists 
to firearms. Often he would depend upon 
nature’s weapons when his life or liberty was 
at stake, and when he had deadly weapons in 
his belt. On one occasion he was surrounded 
in a tavern by five officers, heavily armed, who 
were bent upon capturing him, and he whipped 
the whole five with his fists and escaped. He 
always had an aversion to bloodshed, and fre- 
quently dismissed followers from his organiza- 
tion because they were prone to murder and 
violence. 

The authentic stories of his exploits would 
fill a large volume. Sometimes he had bands 
of followers, sometimes he operated alone, but 
always he had phenomenal luck. 

There was nothing haphazard about his 
methods. He laid his plans hke a general; 
and followed them up. He had his scouts and 
spies, and received accurate information when 
wealthy travellers were about to set forth on 
pilgrimages. ‘Then he would ambush them and 
relieve them of their valuables with an old- 
school courtesy that must have been highly 
gratifying tothe victims. His operations covered 
a wide territory, and he moved so quickly and 
mystcriously that it was almost impossible to 
locate him, 

It was characteristic of this singular man that 
after every robbery he was overwhelmed with 
remorse. He would repair to some secluded 
spot and sit in sackcloth and ashes, and write 
poetry full of heartbreak; and his poetry, 
considering his meagre education, is surprisingly 
good. Several of his poems have been preserved, 
and they are melodious and sweet. There is 
not a discordant line in any of them, and they 
show that the man had a conscience as well as 
heart and brain. 

‘Time and again he made up his mind to abandon 
his wicked courses and lead a quiet and reputable 
life, but something always interfered. Upon 
one occasion, after making a haul of a thousand 
pounds—which was a fortune in those days— 
he travelled back to the scenes of his boyhood, 
intent upon buying a farm upon which he had 
worked as a child. He had heard that the place 
was for sale, and he was determined to own it 
and settle down and live happy ever after. But 
when he approached the farmhouse a savage 
dog sprang at him from behind some bushes, 
chased him all over the place, and bit a sample 
out of his person. He was so mad and disgusted 
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that he left the neighbourhood at once, and 
resumed his old tricks. 

Another time, being well loaded with money 
and remorse, he decided to go to Baltimore and 
become a merchant prince. He made part of 
the journey on a steamboat, and was greatly 
annoyed by an opulent drover, who persisted 
in flashing a big roll of bills and boasting of his 
wealth. Being full of virtue, Hare took the 
drover aside and advised him to conceal his 
moncy and do less talking. ‘‘ There are thieves 
on board all these boats,” said Hare, “ and they 
are looking for such men as you.” The drover 
did not take the advice in good part. He 
boasted that he was able to take care of himself, 
and he’d like to see the thief who could despoil 
him. Thereupon Hare lost all patience with 
him and robbed him of eighty pounds, then 
left the boat. He was pursued and captured, 
and served cight years in the penitentiary for 
this little joke. 

For many years he pursued his course with 
comparatively few reverses; and the reverses 
usually came to him because he would not use 
firearms in self-defence. He might have escaped 
capture on several occasions had he been willing 
to shoot, Whenever he was in custody Hare 
preached to his fellow-prisoners a good deal, 
trying to impress upon them the fact that the 
most unprofitable thing in the world is a life of 
crime. ‘‘ The lot of the meanest labourer in the 
land,” said he, “ is a thousand times more enviable 
than that of the most successful criminal.” 

Returning to his native State after seventeen 
years of wandering and pillage, Hare was greatly 
distressed to find that his younger brother had 
adopted a career of crime, and was the associate 
of thieves and gamblers. This hurt him more 
than any incident of his career. With tears 
on his cheeks he implored and entreated the 
young man to reform and be good, but in vain. 
The youth had no use for the path of virtue. 
Unlike Joseph, he was naturally vicious. 

“If you must be a criminal, then,” said 
Joseph, “ come with me, so that I can watch 
over and protect you.” Joseph had planned 
to rob the mails, so he could get enough money 
to settle down—he was always going to settle 
down. His brother, with other robbers, accom- 
panied him on this errand. They robbed the 
coach, but were arrested at Baltimore a few days 
later. The young man drew ten years, and 
Joseph was sentenced to death. He was exe- 
cuted in September, 1818, and his last days 
were given over to the writing of poetry and the 
utterance of moral homilies. He was probably 
the only great robber whose hands had never 
been stained with human blood. 


ODDS 
AND 


ENDS 


England’s Last Post - Office— 

Growing Tobacco Under Canvas 

— World’s Prettiest Artificial 
Waterway, etc. 


IN interesting novelty from 

Wy Land’s End, Comwall, is 

id depicted in the accom- 

panying photograph. It 

is the last post-office in 

England, and some say the 

first one built in the coanty. of Cornwall. 

That contention is probably doubtful, 

bat it is certainly England’s last post- 

office. It is only a couple of miles or 

so from the extreme western point of 

and is a quaint, delightful old 

A man is seen in the act of posting 

a. lettes, while a lady is about to enter the 
little post-office to obtain a stamp. 


The lest post-office in Englead. It ie close te Land's End. 


Photo, A. W. Cutler. 


Hf you were asked to declare what were the great pat hes of fact, they are great stretches of cheese-cloth, denoting: 


of whee. that adorn the landseape in the photograph repro- 
duced below you would probably reply,‘ Snow.” As a matter 


‘The great patches of white seen im the abave photngr: 
“under which t 


are not “snow,” but great stretches of cheesecloth 
is grown. 


that you are in a tobacco-growing ~ountry—to wit, Cuba, 
famous for its brand of Havana cigars. The tobacco-plant 


is largely cultivated 
from seeds. The 
young plants being 
very tender havc to 
be ‘protected. Thus 
after the seed is sown 
the whole field, irre- 
spective of its size, is 
often completely 
covered with acheese- 
cloth. This protects 
the tender growths 
from insects, hail, 
wind, frost, and the 
too-fierce rays of 
the sun. In tobacco- 
growing countries one 
frequently stumbles 
across acres upon 
acres of ground 
mary with eae 
loth, looking for 

the world, at a dis- 
tance, like great 
patches of snow. 
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Taking a pig to FF 
market is something 
of afeat ; Mr. Porker 
always wants to go 
the other way. The 
Irish peasants of 
Inishmaan, one of 
the three Arran 
Islands, at the 
mouth of Galway 
Bay, some thirty 
miles from the city 
of Galway, appear 
to have overcome 
the difficulty in a 
somewhat novel 
though practical 
manner. All animals 
intended for trans- 
ference tothe market 
on the mainland are 
bound “hand and 
foot,” as shown ,in 
the accompanying 


pigs were not se 
curely tied they 
might imperil the 
lives of the peasants 
by upsetting the 
frail canoes. 

What is declared 
to be the prettiest 
canal in the East is 
the artificial water- 
way shown in the 
photograph 
duced below. It runs 
through a_ lovely 
coco-nut-palm plan- 
tation in Ceylon. 
There is probably 
no member of the 
vegetable kingdom 
to-day which is so 
valuable to man as 
the coco-nut. From 
the fat or oil of this 
fruit you can pro- 
photograph, and duce margarine, 
are thus rendered also lard, soap, 

werless to move. and candles. Then 

In the case of the Inishmaan’s pigs this precaution is very from its tree-trunk, leaves, and the husk of the fruit, 
necessary, for the animals have to perform part of the ropes, brushes, mats, and a host of other useful articles 
journey in the long canvas canoes used by the islanders. are made. Thus coco-nuts are now extensively grown all 
steamer from Galway calls at the island three times a — over the tropics. The world’s largest margarine works, 
weck, but anchors about a mile out in the bay, and the — which are situated at Southall, near London, obtain their 
inhabitants come out to meet her in their canoes. If the — coco-nut-oil or fat from this particular plantation.” 


The prettiest artificial waterway in the world. It is a canal, and runs through a coco-nut-palm plantation’in Ceylon, 
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My Adventures 


in the 


World War. 


A STARTLING AND THRILLING 
CONTRIBUTION UPON THE 


GREAT CONFLICT. 
By 


E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 


(The Famous War Correspondent). 
ILLUSTRATED BY TOM PEDDIE. 


No war correspondent has dared more and met 
with such stirring adventures and experienced 
such exciting incidents in his quest for “copy” 
as Mr. E Ashmeed-Bartlett. He has been an 
eye-witness of some of the most terrible battles 
on the Western Front, while he has succeeded 
in penetrating to the fighting line on many other 
fronts of the far-flung conflict. Not only has he 
seen the Allied Armies gripped in the deadliest 


RY, 1918. No. 238. 


Photo, iy) Mr. E. Ashmead-Bartlett.  [Addott & Fry, | 


of struggles, but he was a witness of the work of 


the British and French fleets at the Dardanelles, where the battleship on which he was stationed 


was torpedoed. Not the least entertaining part 
war, he managed to reach the fighting lines by 
outwit the military authorities. 
occasion led to his arrest and imprisonment. 


of the narrative is how, in the early days of the 
resorting to all kinds of ruses in his efforts to 


excursions involved considerable personal risk, and on one 
His zeal to see the actual fighting often led him 


into very tight corners, and over and over again he had many narrow escapes from death. His 
narrative, which has been specially secured for “The Wide World Magazine,” forms not only 
a valuable contribution upon the war, but gives, apart from its thrilling character, many interesting 


side glimpses of the 


AVING made up our minds to spend 
the night in Rheims, atter our suc- 
i cessful trip in reaching and entering 
the forbidden zone on_ passports 
which were only permissible in and 
around Paris, we hastened to inform the chauffeur 
of our intentions. We had left the car in a 
sheltered position near the cathedral. But it 
had completely disappeared, and we wandered 


through the streets searching for it. 
Vol xL—17. 


world-stirring conflict. 
Il. 


Eventually we ran it to earth outside the town 
with the driver scared half-crazy. Two shells, 
it appeared, had burst very close to him. Noth- 
ing would induce him to enter Rheims again, 
so we left him at a little inn outside, and walked 
back to try and find somewhere to pass the night. 

It was now growing dark, but the guns were 
still thundering away fiercer than ever. The 
horizon was black with the smoke of the guns 
and of the bursting shells. Suddenly a German 
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biplane came hovering over the town like a huge 
black eagle ready to pounce on its prey. It 
flew very high, and the French soldiers did not 
take the trouble to fire at it. After circling 
over the cathedral it passed back into the 
German lines, doubtless to announce the pro- 
gress of their sacrilegious work to the artillery. 

We wandered through the deserted streets 
towards the station, and found a light in 
an hotel. We entered, and sought food and 
shelter for the night. The landlady seemed 
delighted to receive us, giving us the warmest 
of welcomes. 

“Messieurs,.I am delighted to have you as 
my guests after those awful Germans; they 
have caten and drunk everything for ten days 
and ped for nothing.” 

Rhcims possesses only two specialities of any 
interest to the Anglo-Saxon visitor ; one is the 
cathedral and the other is champagne. The 
latter we were not destined to see. 

“Monsieur, I can give you a good bottle of 
wine, but no champagne.” : 

However, this good lady gave us an excellent 
dinner, which we ate to the accompaniment 
of a tremendous bombardment. We learned 
from her many details of the German occupation, 
and also from an old bearded gentleman, a 
notable of some sort, who had had the honour 
of being selected as one of the hostages for the 
good behaviour of his fellow-citizens. As he 
was still there in the flesh, they must have 
behaved perfectly well. The Germans first 
bombarded the town on September 4th, 1914, 
but spared the cathedral. They then entered 
the city and selected their -hostages, announcing 
that if a single German soldier was insulted 
the whole lot would be shot immediately. A 
crowd of officers descended on the little hotel 
and demanded food and drink for which they 
gave chits of no value to anyone until the war 
indemnity is fixed. The amount they drank 
came as a revelation to our hostess. She said 


that the Prussian officers behaved the best, - 


but that the conduct ot the Saxons was abomin- 
able. 

When the Germans evacuated the town, our 
friend the vencrable hostage was told that he 
would be hanged. This threat he did not believe, 
and after being taken a few kilometres outside 
the town, the whole lot of hostages were released. 
The subsequent bombardment of Rheims com- 
menced the day before my arrival, and an 
enormous amount of damage was done. The 
Germans deliberately ignored the Red Cross, 
and fired on the hospital, the cathedral, and 
other churches. The number of women and 
children who had perished was estimated at 
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between three hundred and five hundred, but 
I wes unable to verify these figures. That. 
very morning three nuns were killed while 
attending the wounded. 


On the following morning we 
First News commenced our return journey 
of the to Paris highly elated with our 


Bombard- 


ment. 


excursion. ‘The same good for- 
tune continued to beam upon us, 
and we reached Paris without 
mishap. and were the first to give to the world 
the true facts of the first bombardment of the 
cathedral. We also brought back with us the 
first photographs of the damage done. As the 
road to Rheims was closed and no photographers 
could get through, these became of great value 
to the newspapers, and we were literally be- 
sieged with offers for the exclusive rights of 
publication. 

Having sent off our despatches, we decided, 
two days later, it was time to make a fresh 
excursion to the battle-tront. Davis again chose 
Rheims for our destination. as he said there must 
be a lot more news to be learnt of events in that 
town. Once more we set forth in our car. Once 
more all the posts greeted our slender credentials 
with a friendly eye and we were allowed through. 

On arriving in the town Davis first suggested 
we should go and see the American Consul, who 
would be fully informed as to everything that 
had passed during our absence. Meanwhile the 
Huns had been again bombarding the city, and 
their shells were concentrated on a zone rou.d 
the cathedral. The American Consul’s house 
was in this danger zone, and on arriving at his 
gates we found the following notice affixed : “ Si 
on ne peut pas me trouver ici, il faut me chercher 
dans les caves de Louis Roederer.” - 

So off we went-there, and found him sure 
enough. He gave us many interesting details 
of events since our departure, and. what was 
more, three wonderful bottles of a special cham- 
pagne and three of a choice old Burgundy. That 
night we slept in the town. 

On the following morning, the bombardment 
having ceased, we left Rheims in search of fresh 
fields of adventure. We learnt that a French 
division was to make an attack on a German 
position north of the city, and that by taking 
the road to —— we would find ourselves right 
on the battle-field. : 

After a long discussion we decided it was worth 
the risk, and set forth. We soon found ourselves 
amongst the French reserves, infantry and artil- 
lery, who had taken up a position which seemed 
to presage an attack, and were busily engaged 
in digging themselves in. We were sometimes 
stopped by sentries, but almost everyone seemed 
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too busy with their own jobs to take much notice 
of four strangers in civilian attire motoring right 
through their front lines. 

Shortly afterwards we met a stranger in 
civilian clothes, who stood in the very centre of 
the road and held up his hands. On our stopping, 

vhe asked us who we were and where we were 
going. Having explained our identity and our 
mission, he said, “ I have a farm about five miles 


on which overlooks the Aisne and the entire’ 


battle-field. If you come with me I will take you 
there, and you will have a magnificent view if 
there is an attack.” 

We thanked him for his kindness; he took 
the front seat and we proceeded on our way. 
It then became evident he was glad of a lift in 
our car, as otherwise he was faced with the 
prospect of tramping five miles on foot. The 
troops on the road now became thicker, and 
finally we ran into the General and his Staff. 

This time we were not destined to pass. We 
were stopped and examined by a Staff officer, 
and finally. taken before the General. He was 
affability itself, but also firm. ‘The explanations 
of the stranger we had picked up entirely failed 
to move him. 

He replied: ‘“ You cannot proceed. It is 
impossible to have civilians motoring right 
through the front lines. You must return to 
Rheims at once.” I cannot say we were 
altogether disappointed, for, conscious of our 
trespassing and the shady character of our 
passes, we had not expected to get off so lightly. 

The stranger was ordered to descend from the 
car, and was made a prisoner. We learnt sub- 
sequently from an officer that he was under 
suspicion and was strongly suspected of being 
a German agent. I could never afterwards learn 
if this was in reality the truth, or his subsequent 
fate. 

We motored back to Rheims without mishap, 
and decided that as our position was becoming 
rather precarious we would return to Paris at 
once. But our luck had gone, and our few 
bright days of freedom were destined to come to 
a summary end. We almost decided to take a 
longer and more remote route to Paris for the 
express purpose of avoiding the immediate lines 
of communication; but, as it was getting late, 
in an evil hour we chose to take the direct road. 

We had only gone five or six 

The kilometres when we commenced 
Arrest. to pass thousands and thousands 

of French infantry, an entire army 

corps, in fact, on their way to the front. We 
were obliged to draw up to allow them to pass, 
and could only proceed very slowly. Finally, in 
the village of Ravigny, we were stopped by an 
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officer and asked to show our passes. He spoke 
English perfectly. eyeing us with great suspicion. 
and we produced our small round cardboard 
disks with sinking hearts. 

One glance at them was sufficient to disclose 
their worthlessness. ‘“ These do not entitle you 
to be with the army at the front,” he said; 
“ they merely authorize you to go to the Quartier 
General for news in Paris itself.” 

It was obviously useless to contradict him, so 
we simply replied that we had been out before, 
that we had been into Rheims, and that it was in 
the interests of France and for the whole world 
to know of the outrages of the Huns. Our words 
fell on ears deaf to remonstrance. We were told 
we were under arrest ; were ordered to leave the 
car and to follow our captor to headquarters. 
It was a very crestfallen group who assembled 
in front of the bouse, where a crowd of Staff 
officers and orderlies watched our arrival with 
great interest. However, we determined to put 
a bold face on the matter and to make a hard 
fight for freedom. Presently the Chief of the 
Staff and other officers came out and commenced 
to interrogate us. Our explanations as to the 
innocence of our motives seemed entirely to fail 
to satisfy them. Our very identity was ques- 
tioned. We produced passports ; but, of course, 
they might be torged. Our position, in fact, was 
extremely awkward, but I do not imagine that 
any sane person could really have regarded us 
timate German spies, because four of us 
were riding together in broad daylight in a car 
hired from Paris, right in the front lines of the 
army. Our chauffeur, who was also under arrest. 
was also questioned and confirmed the story of 
our previous movements. 

Things were at a deadlock, when an officer 
came up and said, “ Are you not Ashmead- 
Bartlett, and were you not attached to the 
French army in Morocco in 1907? I remember 
you very well there.” 

The discovery of this old friend did much to 
relieve the pressure, and at leest our bona fides 
were recognized as being correct, even if our 
crimes remained the same. My friend spoke to 
the Chief of the Staff, who ordered us to be taken 
away, and said that he would have -to consult 
the General as to what should be done with us. 
We were led down a lane with a. farmyard at the - 
end of it, and were told we should have to wait 
inside pending a decision . 

The farmyard was a filthy place, 
full ot dirty straw, surrounded by 
- still more filthy cattle-sheds and 
barns. Davis by this time was 
extremely angry, and swore he would never enter 
it. But speaking French extremely badly. his 


The Prison 
Farm. 
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remarks were lost on our captors, which was 
fortunate for all our sakes. Morgan was selected 
as spukesman, and asked permission for us to 
remain outside the farm, which was full of 
gendarmes, prisoners, cows, and pigs. 

The chief of the gendarmes then gave us per- 
mission to remain by the roadside and to send 
for our lunch, which was in the car. It was then 
that the American Consul’s timely gift came in 
very handy, and we drowned our sorrows and 
shame in his excellent Burgundy and champagne, 
which the chief of the gendarmes was only too 
glad to share with us. 

Suddenly we were hailed in English from the 
yard, and discovered six men in civilian clothes. 
These unfortunates were correspondents of Ameri- 
can papers in Paris who had attempted to get 
through to Rheims some days before, and who 
now informed us they had been run in and kept 
for four days and nights in this loathsome vard, 
without being able to communicate with their 
friends. 

At Fortescue’s suggestion we pretended to 
have no connection with them and to know 
nothing of them, as an acquaintanceship might 
be taken as a sign of guilt by our captors. This 
naturally infuriated the six, who were dirty, 
unshaved, and hungry; but we had enough 
troubles of our own without mixing ours with 
theirs. 

After we had finished lunch the Chief of the 
Staff returned with a serious mien that augured 
badly for our immediate release. 

“T have seen the General,” he said. “ He 
says you have absolutely no right to be up at 
the front. You have no passes, and the army 
orders are strict. General Joffre has issued a 
standing order that any unauthorized persons 
found with the army are to be kept as prisoners 
for eight days, in case they should inadvertently 
allow news of the movements of the troops to 
come out. You will therefore have to remain 
eight days in this farmyard, where,” he added, 
with a smile, “ vou will find some companions 
in misfortune, and at the end of that time, pro- 
vided your identity is satisfactorily established, 
you will be sent back to Paris. Your motor-car 
will, of course, be confiscated, as we have orders 
to confiscate all cars found with unauthorized 
persons on the front.” 

Now this excellent officer had reckoned with- 
out his prisoners. No sooner had he uttered 
these words than a perfect pandemonium broke 
loose. Davis almost choked himself with rage 
and humiliation. He kept on repeating, partly 
in French and partly in English, “ I am Richard 
Harding Davis. I am an American. No one 
has the right to lock me ina farmyard. Iama 


prison. 
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free-born American citizen. I refuse to be 
treated in this mar ‘er. I demand my immediate 
release, or that I be allowed to communicate at 
once with Mr. Herrick, my Ambassador in Paris. 
I have come all the way from America to help 
France, I have done my best, and now you 
wish to lock me in a dirty pigsty. I will never 
enter it!” 

Fortescue’s language and oaths—he is ex- 
‘tremely hot-tempered—would not bear repeti- 
tion, and, fortunately, I do not think they were 
properly understood. He also demanded at once 
to be allowed to communicate with Mr. Herrick. 
The more sober-minded Morgan endeavoured to 
put all the good points raised by us in his very 
best French before the Chief of the Staff, and I 
endeavoured to assist him. Meanwhile the 
chauffeur was wringing his hands, declaring he 
was ruined because they had confiscated his 
car, which was his private property, and 
demanding that we should pay him for it; 
whilst the six prisoners within the pale, over- 
hearing our fate, started to jeer in turn at our 
misfortunes. 

The very vehemence of our attack made a 
great impression on the Chief of the Staff. Our 
protests were so loud and so violent, and our 
arguments so sound, that he began to think it 
was hardly in the interests of France to inflict 
such harsh treatment on her would-be bene- 
factors and friends. He began to hesitate, and 
we pressed him the harder. Finally he said he 
would consult the General again, but that mean- 
while we must retire within the farmyard and 
join the mixture of cows, pigs, condemned spies, 
army deserters, and our six fellow-countrymen. 
He promised to return as soon as possible. The 
gendarmes then escorted us within our rural 
By this time we were in the worst of 
tempers, and Fortescue, who was longing for a 
fight with someone, started a row with a gendarme 
who he declared had given him a push. We 
managed to pacify him and to keep him quiet. 
Our fellow-captives, who presented a woebegone, 
dirty, and unshaved appearance, regaled us with 
stories of the delights of sleeping in a loft and 
being devoured all night by bugs. 

The hours rolled slowly by, and it was nearly 
five before the Chief of the Staff returned. He 
scemed to be in a much more amiable mood, and 
spoke as follows :— 

“ The General, after considering all the facts, 
has decided that you shall return to Paris to- 
night under an escort of gendarmes, and there 
be handed over to the military authorities, who 
will decide what is to be done with you. Your 
car shall also return, and the chauffeur can drive 
it, but he will remain under arrest.” 
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The news came as an enormous 
relief. Whatever happened to us 
in the future, we would at least 
see Paris that night, and would 
escape the vermin in the hayloft. Our fellow- 
sufferers, hearing we were to be released, all 


Back to 
Paris. 


shouted out: “ What about 
us? Can’t we go, too?” 
The Chief of the Staff said 
he would take their request 
to the General, and returned 
a few minutes later with the 
desired permission. 

Soon the cars were announced 
Just as we were leaving two wretched 
Peasants were led out under a strong 
escort. They had been caught sig- 
nalling to the Germans, and were to 

shot on the following morning. 
With infinite relief we quitted the 
General’s cows, pigs, gendarmes, 
and deserters. The military provided a number 
of cars. Davis and I were placed in one with 
two fully-armed gendarmes. Fortescue and 
Morgan were accommodated in like manner in 
another. The rest followed in other cars. The 
melancholy procession started on its homeward 
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journey. We had a hundred and forty kilo- 
metres to make, and it became dark long before 
we reached Paris. ‘The gendarmes, in fact, had 
no idea of the road, and we, their sullen captives, 
were obliged to keep them right from our previous 
experience. We stopped at several inns and 
regaled them with wine, which kept the 
whole party on extremely friendly terms. 
It was midnight when we passed the 
gates of Paris and drove to headquarters 
in the Boulevard des Invalides. Here the 


"Suddenly we were hailed in Enalish from the, yard, end discovered six mea ia 


lothes.” 


cars stopped, and according to his instructions 
the chief of the gendarmes went inside to 
announce our arrival to General Gallieni, the 
Governor of Paris. But the General could not 
be found and no one had the smallest idea of 
where he was. Some Staff officers came out 


swere still about at this hour. 
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and announced that we would have to remain 
in custody until the following morning, and that 
we would spend the night in cells of the military 
prison of the Cherche Midi. 

Once more our spirits dropped. 

Arrival at We were all hungry and _ tired 

the Prison, and the prospect of spending a 

comfortless night in jail was the 
final straw to our patience. Once more Davis 
and Fortescue commenced to kick up a frightful 
outcry. They swore they would never go to 
prison and demanded to be taken to their Ambas- 
sador, Mr. Herrick. Fortescue, in fact, was 
quite prepared to fight the entire General Staff 
on the steps of their own building, and it was 
only with the utmost difficulty that Morgan 
and myself prevented him from committing 
some mad act which might have landed him in 
serious trouble. All our remonstrances were 
in vain. The Staff officers were obdurate, and 
declared that nothing could be done because 
General Gallieni could not be found. 

Once more we were bundled into the cars and 
driven through the silent deserted strects of 
Paris to where the Cherche Midi stands. It is 
a gloomy stone building, the windows are iron- 
barred, and you enter the courtyard through 
enormous gates which at this hour were double- 
locked. The loud clanging of the bell caused 
the gates to be opened, and we were driven into 
the courtyard and the gates were immediately 
closed behind us. Dim oil lanterns lighted the 
scene. The jailer stood there with a look of 
surprise on his face and a bunch of enormous 
keys in.his hands. Never before had he seen 
so many well-dressed prisoners arrive in motor- 
cars, and he was evidently puzzled to under- 
stand the peculiar nature of our crimes. The 
whole scene, with the dirty jailers, the gen- 
darmes standing by, the courtyard lit by dim 


oil lanterns, and we, playing the réle of 
the well-dressed aristocrats who had little 


except the guillotine to look forward to, 
reminded me of some picture of the French 
Revolution. 

We were at once admitted into the prison, 
and found ourselves in a stone chamber with 
cells radiating from it. Our arrival caused 
evident astonishment amongst the officials and 
the few prisoners engaged in menial tasks who 
One by one we 
were admitted into a small office, and there 
forms were filled up with a description of each 
of us, our names, occupations, agés, and I think 


any peculiar marks on our anatomy. Davis 
was now in a towering temper. He stamped 


the floor, constantly repeating, “I am Richard 
Harding Davis. They have no right to keep 
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me here; I de:aand to be allowed to communi- 
cate with my Ambassador.” 
Our jailers, having discovered 
Supper With we were not very dangerous, 
Our Jailers. behaved with great kindness. 
Through Morgan, we explained 
we were hungry and must have some supper. 
The governor spread his hands, exclaiming, 
““Mes Messieurs, c’est impossible & cette heure.” 
I then suggested they should send to the Ritz 
for some cold food and some wine and told him 
we would pay for everything. At the same time 
I produced a big wad of notes, and the others 
did likewise. The sight of so much money at 
once raised us in the estimation of our captors. 
They realized at once, whatever our crimes 
may have been, that we were at least persons 
of note. The governor said he would send to 
a local hotel and get what he could. I told him 
to bring at least half-a-dozen bottles of cham- 
pagne and some white wine, as our spirits 
needed raising badly. A messenger was at once 
dispatched. 

We had been in jail about an hour and a half 
when the great bell at the gates rang once more. 
Two Staff officers, the same whom we had met 
at the Boulevard des Invalides, entered. They 
seemed to be in a better humour and were 
certainly much more polite. We complained 
bitterly of our incarceration, and they obviously 
felt uncertain of their own position in placing 
us in prison. After a considerable discussion, 
they said that it had been impossible to find 
General Gallieni and that they had come round 
to see we were treated properly and were made 
comfortable for the night. The jailer, God 
bless him, chipped in with the information that 
the cells were cold, damp, and uncomfortable. 
The Staff officers then agreed to allow one of 
our party out with them to go in search of the 
American Ambassador, and that if he vouched 
for us we should be allowed to return to our 
hotels under nominal arrest. Apparently For- 
tescue succeeded in convincing the rest of us 
that he was on the most friendly terms with the 
Ambassador, so he was selected as our common 
envoy. The three departed and we remained 
hoping against hope to see the Ritz before cock- 
crow. 

A little later the messenger returned with an 
excellent cold supper and several bottles of 
champagne. Our jailers eyed this repast with 
marked interest. We invited them to join us. 
They accepted with gratifying alacrity. One of 
of them remarked, “ I will get you two prisoners 
to lay the table and wait on yeu.” Two con- 
victs, half lunatics, who were employed on light 
domestic tasks, appeared. When they entered 
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I shook one of them by the hand, remarking, 
“Sans doute vous étes aussi un correspondent 
de guerre.” The joke was quite lost on him, 
but not on our jailers. 

The table was laid and we all sat round the 
groaning wooden board on wooden benches. 
Our prison had a stone floor, a stone roof, 
and stone walls, and was lit by two dim oil 
lanterns. The scene was impressive and 
reminded me still further of one of those 
pictures of aristocrats awaiting execution in 


the Concierge. The supper and the wine put us 
on excellent terms with one another and ourselves. 
After all, prison was not such a bad place under 
such conditions. The wine loosed the tongucs of 
our captors, the conversation became gencral, 
and we learnt many details of the prison from 
our jailers. At this time, the Cherche Midi was 
exclusively reserved for military prisoners, 
chiefly deserters who were found wandering 
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Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Mr. Richard Harding Davis, and his companions at the Cherche Midi prison 


away from their units. All were brought to 
the prison and tricd by court martial, which sat 
daily. The guilty were condemned to death but 
never executed. ‘They were informed that they 
would be allowed to return to their units and 
could work off the sentence by good behaviour, 
but if they were caught again they were liable 
to summary execution, At this time there 
were over three thousand prisoners in the Cherche 
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Midi, the driftwood from the Marne and the 
Aisne. hy ’ ; 
Davis was once again quite his 


The Marie old self and had begun to appre- 
Antoinette ciate the situation in which he 
Joke. found himself. I thought I would 


play a joke on him. I knew his 
knowledge of the Cherche Midi was limited. 

“ Davis, you have the chance of your life,” I 
said. ‘* Do you know this is the very prison in 
which Marie Antoinette was interned. and it was 
from here that she was taken to the guillotine ? ” 

“No,” he replied, “is that really true?” 

“Yes, absolutely,” I answered. ‘“‘ Now, with 
your imagination and your powers of description, 
think of the story you could write if you spent 
the night in her cell.” 

Never had any idea appealed to him more. He 
became like a joyous schoolboy who had been 
promised an extra half-holiday, and instead of 
regarding a night in the cells with horror and 
dismay, it became the one obsession of his mind. 
Morgan, to whom I had tipped the wink, promised 
to lay the matter before the officers on their 
return. Davis became almost feverish with 
expectation. 

An hour and a half elapsed, when once more 
the great bell tolled, the huge keys turned in 
the lock, and Fortescue with the two Staff officers 
entered. His appearance was glum, for he was 
hungry and angry, and, seating himself at the 
table, he commenced to swallow his food and 
imbibe huge draughts of wine like a famished 
hound. 

“Well, Forty,” we asked, “what has hap- 
pened ? ” 

“Nothing,” he replied. “I could not find 
Mr. Herrick anywhere. I suppose he’s out with 
Gallieni. No one knows where he is. So I 
went to the Military Attaché. He would not 
help me, and says we must stay in custody until 
to-morrow, when Herrick can deal with the 
matter personally.” 

The Staff officers, who had been consulting the 
senior jailer, now spoke up. ‘‘ ‘The accommoda- 
tion,” they said, ‘‘is so bad here and the cells 
are so uncomfortable that we have decided to 
take you to Les Invalides for the night. You 
will have to remain under arrest, but you will 
be made quite comfortable, and in the morning 
you will be able to communicate with your 
Ambassador.” 

‘The three of us, Morgan, Fortescue, and myself, 
were quite agreeable to this proposition, as it 
was getting very late and any bed would suffice. 
But not so Tavis. He had quite made up his 
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mind to sleep in the historic cell. He rose and 
shouted out: “No. Je refuse absolutely ‘de 
partirici, Je désir dormir avec Marie Antoinette.” 
He kept on repeating, “ Je désir dormir avec 
Marie Antoinette. . Je refuse de partir.” 

The jailers and the officers, the two lunatics 
and Fortescue, stared at one another in absolute 
amazement, thinking poor Davis had gone mad. 
Morgan and myself dare not speak for laughing. 
Finally, when Davis had worked himself into a 
fearful temper, we thought it time to explain 
matters. ‘The officers and the jailers were highly 
amused, but Davis was furious with me. It was 
some days before he would speak to me, but then 
recovered all his old good humour. 

Having liberally tipped the jailers and handed 
over the balance of our supper to the two lunatics, 
we took our departure, once more entered our 
motor-cars, and drove through the silent streets 
to a girls’ school in the Boulevard des Invalides, 
which had been taken over for the use of officers 
of the General Stat. We were told we would 
be placed on exactly the same footing as officers 
under arrest. On our arrival our names were 
once more taken, and we were then conducted 
to a long dormitory with many beds in it. ‘The 
doors were locked. Sentries patrolled outside, 
and we went to sleep. 

At half-past ten on the following morning Mr. 
Herrick himself turned up. He vouched for his 
three subjects, declared that their motives were 
quite innocent, and convinced the authorities 
that we really thought we had been working in the 
interests of France. I looked like being left 
behind, as our Ambassador was then far away 
in Bordeaux; but Fortescue got Herrick to 
vouch for my bona fides as well. One difficulty 
arose. This was General Joffre’s standing order 
that any strangers found at the front must 
remain under arrest for a period of eight days. 
This was finally got over in the following manner. 
The military authorities placed us under general 
arrest for this period, but at large in Paris. 

Our dreadful sentence we worked out at 
Maxim’s and the Café de Paris. The only 
real sufferer was our unfortunate chauffeur, for 
nothing would induce the military authorities to 
let him out. So we kept him well supplied with 
food and gave him a substantial compensation in 
money. 

It was obvious that we could see little of the 
war from Paris, and we all decided to seek further 
fields of adventure in other parts of the theatre 
of war. How I managed to attach myself to a 
Red Cross brigade and witness the great Battle 
of Nieuport-Dixmude I will relate next month. 


(Another long instalment of this thrilling narrative next month.) 


The Author: Mr. J. G. Jacobson. 


NE HUNDRED AND FIFTY miles 
} away from any trace of civilization, 
f in the midst of an unexplored forest. 
surrounded by ferocious wild beasts 
~ and poisonous reptiles, and in dread 

of malaria and other deadly sicknesses—this was 

the situation in which I found myself when I 

jumped out of my hammock one fine Easter 
. Morning to call my men to work. 

The horrors of that day will never be blotted 
from my memory. I shudder now as I think 
of the terrible sights I witnessed and realize the 
narrow escape I had from a lingering death. 

I was in the jungle of Surinam, Dutch Guiana. 
on the north coast of South America, prospecting 
for gold on the Tapanahony River, a tributary 
of the Marowyne or Maroni, which forms the 
boundary-line between Cayenne and Surinam. 
I had come up here from Paramaribo, the capital 
of Surinam. The expedition consisted of seven 
men besides myself—the only white. A Zamboe 
(half-breed), by the name of Klaasdale. acted 
as overseer over the men, but the only man I 
could really depend on was a mulatto named 
Henry. He had stood by me through many 
adventures, and had always proved a reliable 
and good servant. He acted as cook. Two 
miscrable dogs completed our party. 

The small Government tender, Mendrinett?, 
towed our canocs up the Surinam River for a 
day and a half to the last Dutch outpost, which 
was in charge of a Commandant and four soldiers. 
to whom everybody had to report before return- 
ing. From here we had to paddle up the river 
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While prospecting for gold in the unexplored 
wilds of Guiana the Author found that a band 
of ‘stroapers’’— lawless desperadoes who are 
ready to turn their hand to any crime—was lurk- 
ing in the district. In an affray taat followed 
their leader was wounded, but swore to have his 
revenge. How the threat was carried out, and 


+ two of the writer's men done to death, is vividly 


described. 


against the strong current, facing untold diffi- 
culties and hardships. Innumerable dangereus 
falls were encountered, over which we had to 
pull the canoes by bush-ropes—long creepers that 
hung from the trees. We had often to unloid 
the boats, cut a path through the riotous growth 
of the dense bush, carry our equipment to the 
top of the fell. and then reload the boats again. 
It was hard work, taxing our patience and 
endurance to the utmost. At night we made a 
little clearing on the river bank by cutting down 
some of the thick undergrowth to enable us to 
swing the hammocks, and one man wlways had 
to keep guard against the sudden attack of 
jaguars or déportés—runaway convicts from the 
prisons of Cayenne and St. Laurent. 

We did not follow the course of the Surinam, 
but turned the prows of our canoes into the 
swift current of the Sarah Creck. My intention 
was to reach the source of this creek. where I 
hoped to find my El Dorado. 

About half a day's journey up this river we 
arrived at a Uka village. governed by a chief 
named Ogagee. ‘These Ukas are the descendants 
of slaves imported from Africa, ‘Their ancestors, 
throwing off the yoke of their masters, fled nto 
the jungle and formed a race of their own, © hey 
live in small communities, in the Most primitive 
manner. The chief received us in friendly fashion 
and placed a clean little hut at our disposal. He 
informed me he was sick, and demanded that I 
should cure him. I decided that all that was the 
matter with him was a severe attack of indi- 
gestion due to gluttony. These natives. are 
extremely superstitious. Everything is either 
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“With great ceremony | then dropped a little pill into the abyss.” 


good “ Aubiah” or bad “ Aubiah,” and what- 
ever they do not understand is ‘“‘ Aubiah.” or 
witchcraft. They believe the white man has 
the power of “ Aubiah.” Figuring on this. and 
wishing to put myself in their good graces, I told 
the chief that I would quickly cure him. 

The news soon spread through the tribe, and 
nearly two hundred men and women gathered 
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around Ogagee’s 
hut, much ex- 
cited over what 
was going to take 
place. A circle 
was formed. and 
I called Ogagee 
to sit down in 
the middle of it. 
He approached 
with two of his 
wives, carrying 
with him a little 
milking-stool. It 
was a funny 
sight, to say the 
least, to see this 
stalwart six- 
footer, naked 
save for a small 
strap of coloured 
calico around his 
hips, sit down on 
a little milking- 
stool about a 
foot high, trem- 
bling violently at 
the thought of 
my witchcraft. 
I could hardly 
refrain from 
laughing as I 
glanced round at 
the wondering 
faces of the men 
and women, 
who evidently 
expected some- 
thing super- 
natural to hap- 
pen. Standing 
behind the chief, 
I ordered him to 
kneel and bend 
his head back- 
wards and open 
hismouthas wide 
as possible. With 
great ceremony 
I then dropped 
a little pill into the abyss, and next gave him a 
dose of bicarbonate of soda. By this time he 
was shaking with fear to such an extent that his 
wives had to support him. Finally, taking a 
bucket of water, I poured it over his head and 
told him the ceremony was over. “ Ogagee,” I 
said, in solemn tones, “I have given you the 
strongest Aubiah known to white people. If this 
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does not cure you within two or three hours, 
it will act the reverse way, and I am sorry 
to say you will die to-night.” Naturally, not 
wishing to die, he informed me about an hour 
later that I had cured him, and he was feeling 
fine. 

Great triumph of mind over matter! Ogagee 
was very grateful for his “‘ cure,” and we received 
many presents in the shape of fruit and fish 
during the two days we spent at his village. 

Early on the morning of the third day we 
bade good-bye to Ogagee and his people, and 
took our departure. ‘The current was strong, 
and we made slow progress in working our way 
up the creek. Now and then we encountered a 
giant tree which had fallen across the stream 
and blocked our way. With axe and cutlass we 
had to hew a passage through it so that the 
canoes could pass ; then, while hugging the shore, 
a nest of marabonsas—large stinging wasps— 
would be disturbed. The men in the prow of 
the boats would throw themselves into the water 
to avoid the stings of these ferocious insects. 
The swift current, quickly catching the boat, 
would promptly drive her back again, and a new 
trial had to be made, carefully avoiding the 
vicinity of the infuriated insects. 

After three days of hardship we encountered 
some very high falls and rapids. They covered 
about three-quarters of a mile. It took us a 
whole day to get to the top. Above the falls we 
found many shallow places, and, wading in the 
water, had to drag the canoes behind us. The 
rainy season was in full swing, and heavy down- 
pours drenched us to the skin. The next minute 
the scorching tropical sun would burn and blister 
our bodies. Often the rain would not stop a 
second for two or three days, and we had to 
sleep in water-soaked garments. Hardly a man 
escaped without an attack of malaria. The 
higher we travelled up the creek the harder the 
task became. Sometimes we could not advance 
more than half a mile a day. I wondered at the 
strength and endurance of these bushmen, 
patiently working through all difficulties, chat- 
ting and singing humdrum melodies, seemingly 
without a care for to-morrow. Our provisions 
were packed in soldered cans to keep them from 
getting mouldy, and a tarpaulin covered the 
canoe. Throughout the trip we never once 
tasted bread, butter, or potatoes. Every day 
saw the same menu—porridge in the morning, 
rice and salt pork or fish for supper, except when 
we were fortunate enough to shoot something 
eatable. The lot of the gold-seeker in these 
tropical wilds is not a happy one. 

In this manner we toiled on for four weeks, 
when the creek divided into two branches. We 
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took the south-eastern branch, this having the 
most water, but it soon became unnavigable, 
and we decided to make a halt and erect camps. 
While the boys were busy with this work, I 
started the tedious task of cutting a trail into 
the jungle, prospecting the creeks we encoun- 
tered. Everywhere we found “ colour,” but not 
in sufficient quantity to warrant us in installing 
sluice-boxes or “ long-toms.” 

Hoping for richer finds, I left a few men to 
guard the provisions, and began cutting deeper 
into the jungle in a south-westerly direction. 
The work was extremely hard, especially when 
we crossed a high mountain range. covered with 
the dense vegetation. 

On the southern side of this range were many 
little creeks, every one of which indicated the 
presence of gold. After following one of them 
we reached a large river flowing in a north- 
easterly direction. We knew this must be the 
Tapanahony, and as the formation of the 
country looked extremely promisinz, we decided 
to transfer our operations to this part, and leave 
two men to guard the canoes anc provisions on 
the Sarah Creek. 

What was our surprise the next day, while 


“Henry and I were cutting along the banks of the 


river, to hear a few shots in the distance. ‘Ihe 
day after, we came across a well-trodden path, 
running from the Tapanahony in a northerly 
direction. After following it for about an hour 
we saw a large camp, where six to seven men 
were washing gold with two sluice-boxes. 

“Those are ‘ stroapers,’” said Henry, “ and 
I should advise you to retreat at once, for they 
are the meanest men in the jungle.” 

“ Stroapers,” I should explain, are men who 
leave the towns and roam about the jungle, 
working on anybody’s ground, stealing what 
they fancy, and often murdering prospectors to 
obtain their hard-won gold. Usually outlaw 
they smuggle the gold into town so as not to pay 
duty on it, and sell it to illicit gold-buyers. ‘They 
are always well armed, and in every respect 
most undesirable neighbours. I had heard so 
many gruesome tales about these ‘* stroapers ” 
that I quite agreed with Henry, and we decided 
to return at once. To keep away from the 
rascals we crossed the Tapanahony. prospecting 
more to the south. We thought it best not to 
make the presence of these desperadoes known 
to our men, as I feared they would not go on 
with their work if they knew of the danger. 

After a week's prospecting we “ struck it 
rich” in a little creck, and when I heard that 
the water at the source of the Sarah Creek had 
run dry, I got the men to carry our “ Jong-toms ” 
to this new creck and start work at once. We 
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also erected camps on the south bank of the 
‘Tapanahony, half an hour's journey from the 
new placer. 

We worked for several days, and had already 
washed out quite a considerable quantity of 
gold. Having heard nothing more of the 
x stroapers,” is began to think they were unaware 
of our presence. for which I was extremely 
thankful. 


Fate. however, was against us, for 


A shot rang out from Henry's hammock in the dark 


on the following Sunday we made their acquaint- 
ance in a somewhat dramatic manner. 

Henry and I were dozing in our hammocks 
about noon-time, the rest of the men having 
gone hunting, taking the dogs along with them. 
Suddenly a deep voice called out to me in broken 
English: ‘Hey, you there, what are you up 
to?” 

Sitting up, I beheld a thick-set, evil-looking 
mulatto, with a flat nose, and a face covered 
with small-pox scars, standing, gun in hand, a 
few yards away. I told him I had come pros- 
pecting, and asked him, in turn, what he wanted. 
He spoke very rudely in reply. so I told him to 
take off his hat and answer me civilly, or else 
clear out of the camp. I realized that I had to 
act with determination and bluff the big bully, 
or else trouble would follow. Stepping outside 
the camp, the fellow stood there, coolly scru- 
tinizing our belongings. He was evidently 
“making up his mind to a plan of action, for after 
a while he smiled. and said he had run short of 
provisions, and that I must help him out, so 
that he could go on with his work without 
having to send to town for more. Ile had rowed 
up the Marowyne River and turned into the 
Tapanahony, he told me, and was evidently 
puzzled to know where we had erected our 
storehouse. He never imagined for a moment 
that we had travelled by land from the Sarah 
Creek. 

I told the mulatto T had only sufficient food 


corner— 
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to last me a few months, and could do nothing 
for him. 

“Tf you no give me, I take it myself,” retorted 
the ruffian, “and I take some right now.” With 
that he covered me with his gun, and stepped 
forward to lay his hand on a sack of rice. Just 

as he touched the sack, a shot rang out from 
Hen S hammock in the dark corner—which 
the “ stroaper ” 


with a roar af ah the fics 
quickly withdrew his hand and 
retreated. Blood* was vozing 
from his wound, the bullet 
having penetrated his right hand. 
Seeing my chance, I jumped for 
my gun, and in a twinkling 
Henry and I both had_ the 
drop on him. As I tied up 
the damaged limb with a hand- 
kerchief the baffled mulatto 
gave vent to his feelings. cursing 
and swearing at us in the most 
shocking manner. “‘ You wait!” 
he snarled. “I'll get good revenge 
on you in bad way.” Then, 
without another word, he 
vanished into the bush. 

Though I felt relieved when the rascal had 
taken his departure, I realized that the existence 
of our camp was known, and the thought was 
anything but encouraging. The mulatto had 
sworn vengeance, and he was undoubtedly a 
member of a band of desperadoes who, to gain 
their own ends, would stop at nothing. 

Two hours later the men returned with two 
young peccaries, which made a fine meal. I 
thought it advisable now to tell them of the 
presence of the “ stroapers,” and cautioned them 
to be on the look-out and keep together as much 
as possible. I also sent a warning to the two 
men guarding our provisions at the magazine 
which we had established on the Sarah Creek, a 
few hours’ journey from our camp. 

Two days passed, and we heard no more of 
the “ stroapers.” Perhaps, I thought, our recep- 
tion of the first intruder had been too much for 
them. On the afternoon of the third day I went 
hunting, taking the opposite direction to that 
where I knew the “ stroapers” to be, in the 
hope of obtaining some fresh meat for the camp. 
I started off alone, without a dog. We had sent 
one to the men on the Sarah Creek, the other 
was kept with Henry in our camp to give warning 
of the approach of strangers. 

I had walked about two hours when I heard 
the grunting of pigs, and saw a small herd of 
pingoes digging up roots. The leader was a big 
boar. Close to him stood a sow with three little 
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ones, and next to them two fine young boars. 
I aimed at one of these, and the first shot laid it 
low. The rest dashed after the old boar into 
the bush. Quickly I fired at the other young 
pig, but missed it and wounded the old boar. 
Anxious not to let him get away, I did a foolish 
thing—followed him off the beaten track, 
breaking off branches to enable me to find my 
way back again. I slung my gun over my 
shoulder so that I could use both hands to push 
aside the dense foliage, and after a little while 
saw the wounded boar leaning against a tree. 
Before I quite realized what was happening. he 
turned round and made straight for me, taking 
me unawares. It was done so quickly that I had 
no time to reach for my gun, so I jumped behind 
a treé, around which the savage beast began 
chasing me. Seeing a branch about six feet 
from the ground, I sprang up, caught hold of it, 
and hoisted myself into the tree. I was now 
out of reach of my infuriated assailant, and it 
was easy to shoot him. 

When I climbed. down from my perch again 
I tried to find my way back, but without success. 
My ardour in the pursuit of the boar must have 
carried me farther than I anticipated, and search 
as I would I could not detect any broken-off 
branches or anything to indicate which way 
I had come. Rain had now begun to 
fall, and it was growing dark. With 
a sinking heart I realized I was lost in 
the jungle. Only the man who has had 
a similar experience can imagine what 
this means ; there was always the possi- 
bility of meeting the “ stroapers,” who, 
without mercy, would take vengeance for 
the punishment we had inflicted on their | 
leader. 

I fired off two shots in succession, 
hoping Henry would hear me, but there 
was no answer. The only thing for me 
to do was to wait till the morning, and I 
thought it best to climb a tree, but when 
attempting to do so I saw a beautiful 
but deadly carpet-snake coiled around a 
branch, and decided to stay on the 
ground. 

Suddenly I heard the leaves rustling 
and branches cracking, and saw a 
large body softly gliding through 
the thick undergrowth, travelling 
round me in a circle. It was a 
jaguar, his glaring eyes fixed on 
the dead pingo. Willingly I gave up my 

il by retreating quickly, and presently 
I beheld the great beast grab the heavy 
pig by the neck between his powerful 
jaws and carry it off. A good idea now 
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came to me: I would gather some dry wood 
and leaves and light a fire—I always carried 
matches with me in a little tin box—wait for 
the dawn, then take my direction by. the sun 
and try to reach the bank of the Tapanahony. 
Soon a bright fire was blazing, the warmth of 
which made me feel better and gave me new 
courage. At the same time, the fire acted as 
my best protection against prowling jaguars. 
There is no twilight in the tropics—as soon as 
the sun sinks below the horizon night sets in, 
and soon everything around me was black 
darkness. Exhausted as I was, I must have 
fallen asleep, but ere long I was awakened by 
the report ofa gun close by. Eagerly I responded, 
and to my delight saw our dog, followed by 
Henry, breaking through the bush. My joy and 
thankfulness at sight of this faithful boy knew 
no bounds, and I warmly pressed his hand. He 
told me that when it grew dark, and I had not 
returned, he had started to hunt for me. It took 
him a long time to set the dog on my trail, but 
finally he succeeded. It was the first time the 
animal had been of any real service to us, and 
he rose in our estimation. Poor beast !_ He did 
not live long to enjoy our better opinion of him ! 
A few nights later, while the boys were sitting 
round a box playing cards by the flickering light 
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and with a roar of pain the fellow quickly withdrew his hand and 


retreated, 
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of a storm-lantern, the dog was lying at their 


+ feet asleep. I was swinging in my hammock 
close by, watching the players, when suddenly 
a jaguar leaped upon our canine friend, seized 


him in his great jaws, and 


could lift a finger to prevent him. 

+ On returning from their work one after- 
noon, soon after my night 
forest, the men were surprised by an attack 
from the “ stroapers,” who immediately opened . 
fire on them. Fortunately their shots went 
astray, but my men reported that one of the 


“ stroapers must have 


return fire, as they saw 

away by his friends. 
Things now began to 

was much worried about 


the magazine, and also about the two men I 
had left there to guard them. I knew it was 
before the outlaws 
would come across our trail leading to the 
Sarah Creek and immediately guess where we 
kept our food. In that case the men on guard 


only a matter of time 


would be at their mercy. 


visions, our canoes and other stores were at 
the Creek, so that everything depended upon 
safeguarding the magazine. We therefore 
decided to abandon all further goldseeking, 
and the men were set to work transporting 
the provisions to our camp on the 
I intended, after picking up our men at the 
magazine, to return to town by building a 
raft and gliding down the Marowyne. As long 
as we kept together we could hold our own 


against the desperadoe8. 


We agreed to lose no time, but to start at 


dawn the following day- 


and a day which will never be blotted from my 


memory as long as I live. 


look serious, and I 


made off before we 


adventure in the 


been hit by their 
him being carried 


the provisions in 


Besides the pro- 


panahony. 


ae 


Easter morning— 


ee 


At four o’clock I 


Toning th ar bend of the ih we uw + ua tend wicking at ofthe qd tthe ide of on satan wih & motte 


of suffering written on his 
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called the men together and told them to get 
ready for the trip. We buried our tools and 
provisions, and also the gold, in a safe place in 
the dense bush, and at half-past five were on 
our way. The men, for a wonder, were very 
quiet ; they seemed to feel that something 
dreadful was going to happen. 

At the source of the Sarah Creek we rested 
for a while, but only took a little time for lunch, 
so eager were we to press on and discover the 
fate of our companions. Hardly had we advanced 
more than a hundred yards after leaving this 
spot when the four men, who had been walking 
ahead of Henry and myself, suddenly gave vent 
to exclamations of horror. Rushing up, the 
dreadful sight that greeted me left me momen- 
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could not stand, but we cared for him as best 
we could. 

The magazine, as we now expected, we found 
a smouldering mass of ruins. What the 
“ stroapers ’’ could not carry away they had 
burned or demolished; even the canoes were 
broken beyond repair. Their vengeance had been 
complete, and we had arrived just a day too late. 

All we could do now was to return at once. 
The men constructed a stretcher on which to 
carry the wounded man, who was now lying in 
a state of stupor. It was useless to hunt for 
the desperadoes, although we were very anxious 
to have a reckoning with them; being too well 
acquainted with the bush, they were probably 


far away by this time, and we were too short 


Paramaribo, tne destination of the expedition. 


tarily speechless. There lay one of our watchmen 
in a pool of blood. The poor fellow’s feet had 
been cut off at the ankles, and his tongue torn 
out by the roots. We were stunned at this 
brutality, and had now little hope for the safety 
of our other companion. Our fears were justified 
all too soon. Turning the next bend of the trail, 
we saw a man’s head sticking out of the ground 
at the side of an ant-heap, with a most terrible 
look of suffering written on his face. A little 
column of ants were creeping towards him, and 
evidently the human fiends who put him there 
had intended him to be gradually eaten alive by 
the insects. The poor fellow was still alive,. but 
seemed insane—and no wonder! Hurriedly we 
dug the ground away with our hands and cut- 
lasses, and soon liberated our comrade from his 
terrible prison. He was quite paralyzed, and 
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of provisions to go on a wild-goose chase. For- 
tunately, we found our camps on the Tapanahony 
intact, and at once set to building a raft, on which 
we floated down the river, several times narrowly 
escaping with our lives in crossing falls and rapids. 
After entering the Marowyne we landed at a 
large Uka village, where we purchased a canoe 
and enough food to last a few days. Our un- 
fortunate companion died while we were at this 
village, and we buried him beneath a grand old 
mahogany tree covered with beautiful orchids. 
One idea only possessed all of us now—to reach 
civilization as quickly as possible, A week later 
we arrived at Albina, the first Dutch outpost, 
whence we took passage on a little steamer 
which took us along the coast of South America 
to the Surinam River, and thence to Paramaribo, 
our destination. 


IN THE LAND OF 
THE LAPPS. 


By 
FRANK HEDGES BUTLER, F.r.c.s. 


There is probably no part of Europe so little known and visited as Lapland. 


In the following 


entertaining narrative the Author gives a picturesque account of an extensive journey he 
recently made through this strange country, which he traversed in all directions by ski, sleigh, 


and reindeer, living among the Lapps as one of themselves. 


His description of their mode of 


life and their quaint customs, which have remained unchanged for centuries, not only makes 
fascinating reading, but forms a valuable contribution to our knowledge of this interesting land 


and its primitive people. 


The striking photographs taken by the Author give an added interest 


to the subject. 


UR first duty after our arrival at 
Karasjok was to call upon Mr. and 
Mrs. Heyge, the Lensman and his 
wife. This we did after we had had 
a bath and changed our Lapp dress 
for ordinary clothes, ski-boots, and skis. The 
Lensman’s house was the best in the town, 
and was furnished in the latest and most com- 
fortable style. We obtained from him all the 
information we needed as to our next journey 
to Angeli, on the Anajokki River frontier, 
between Norway and Russian Lapland. Of 
this part of Norway there are no good maps, 
and we could find no one who had been to Enare, 
although it is an important Lapp settlement 
at the head of the lake of that name. 
Fortunately, the weather had turned fine 
again with a beautiful full moon It was nice to 
hear the tinkling bells of the deer going through 
the town. We took photographs of Karasjok, 
the church, the quaint native dwellings, and 
the fine river. Everyone was most kind to us 
and took a special delight in pointing out the 
best ski-runs. An acquaintance with and some 
skill in the art of ski-ing is almost a necessity if 
one wishes to travel in Lapland. You cannot 
move far away from the pudka without putting 
on skis, as the snow around may be very deep. 
To take a photograph it is often necessary to 
yet out on to the snow, and unless you are wearing 
skis you are liable in a few minutes to sink up 
to your knees in the soft snow. ‘The Lapps are 
undoubtedly the swiftest and finest ski-runners 
in the world. They think nothing of making 


Ty 


journeys of one hundred and fifty miles on 
these wonderful snow-shoes. By means of skis 
they catch wolves, foxes, and hunt the elk and 
the bear. 

We remained at Karasjok a few days and then 
started for the next fjeldstue, or rest-house, on 
the River Iskarajoki. Our fresh deer were much 
faster and stronger than those which had drawn 
us hitherto, and they trotted all the way. One 
or two young reindeer joined our caravan, and 
it was amusing to see them running along by 
the side of the harnessed animals. They had 
probably strayed from the herd of some Lapp 
encampment. ‘They kept with us for hours, 
and then getting tired dropped out. The rest- 
house being new and no caretaker having been 
appointed we were given the key. It was 
situated in a very picturesque site on the River 
Iskarajoki, and contained two large rooms, one 
for ourselves and the other for the Lapps. There 
was plenty of wood for fuel for the two fires, 
and a supply of paratlin for the lamps. The 
dwelling was built of trees and logs, the inter- 
stices being filled in with tarpaulin to keep out 
the cold, and there were double windows. Noi 
many travellers pass this way, and there were 
few names in the visitors’ book. The following 
morning, after leaving the little bungalow clean 
and just as we found it, we proceeded to Angeli. 

The fore was very good, and passed by a most 
picturesque river, Here we stayed at another 
comfortable fjeldstue, with a splendid open wood- 
fire, at a place called Bassevoudstuen, on the 
Anajokki River, on the other side of which was 


IN 
Finland, or Russian Lap-  77~ ‘ 
land. ‘The rest-house was 
in the middle of the pine Py 
forests, and the custodian, pa 
or guardian, who looked after f 
it was most attentive in a 


getting us water and wood. 
The snow was four feet deep 
everywhere and the deer had 
much difficulty in digging 
down through it to the 
yellow moss beneath. It is 
@ curious sight to come 
across a herd of several hun- 
dred deer with only their 
hindquarters visible, their 
heads and horns being 
covered in snow as they 
dig through it with their 
fore-legs to get at the moss. 
All the way on the Tana 
River and on the banks of 
the Karajokka were remark- 
ably fine forests of firs and 
pine-trees, which mostly be- 
long to the Government. 
The ride through thes: | = 
forests was delightful. The 
trees were clothed in a 
mantle of white and their branches glistened 
like threads of sparkling gems in the sunlight. 
On our way we passed several kerris, carrying 
merchandise to and from the various Lapp 
settlements. These are horse-drawn sledges, but 
they can only be used along the frozen waterways, 
and only then when the snow is not too deep. 
The rivers freeze solid to a depth of fifteen feet 


Our Lapp driver bringing in the reindeer. 
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and more, and upon this hard surface 


esi 


horse-drawn sledges can be driven. ‘The 
rivers are frozen every year from October 
till nearly the end of May. The ferris are 
made of fir-planks, strongly ribbed inside, 
are about ten or twelve feet in length, 
seven feet in height, and measure thr 

feet across the broadest part. They are 


~The church at Enare. 


used all along the Tana River, right from Karas- 
jok to Polmak in the north. For ordinary 
travelling horses are useless, as the snow is too 
deep. 

Leaving the rest-house at Bassevoudstuen, we 
crossed the river and were in Russian Lapland. 
The morning was hot, and the snow soft and 
very deep. A Lapp woman, with beautiful 
features and a 
knowledge of the 
road, led us part 
of the way. One 
could not help 
imagining that if 
she had been 
dressed in the 
latest Paris cre- 
ations she would 
have vied in 
beauty and in 
figure with her 
sisters of the 
more southern 
latitudes. We 
often tried to get 
a photograph of 
the women in 
their semi-décol- 
letée, when they 
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At Vadso.—Author oa extreme left, Note the Norwegian lady in reindeer dress. 


seemed to be more like our English sisters, but 
never succeeded. ‘The only time we ever saw 
them so attired was in the fjeldstues, feeding 
their babies. ‘heir skins were as white as 
marble. The women in Lapland live a hard 
life. In addition to their domestic duties, they 
make all the clothes and boots for the family, 
and weave the blankets for the tents. They cut 
the wood for the fires, and knit the nets for 
fishing and mend them. They perform these 
tasks while their menfolk look after the reindeer 
and hunt the wolves and the foxes. But I 
frequently met women driving pu/kas, and even 
hauling merchandise to market. 

The fore was not 
good for the first 
few miles through 
the pine woods, and 
the road was very 
deep, owing to the 
softness of the snow. 
We werevery pleased 
to have the assist- 
ance of the lady 
Lapp, who was 
evidently well ac- 
quainted with the 
district. She was 
going to mect her 
husband and family 
a few miles distant. 
Presently we came 
upon a herd of a 
thousand — reindeer, 
who were being 
looked after by a 
number of Lapps of 
both sexes. They 
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were all on skis, and 

carried lassos round 

their bodies with 
|) which to catch the 

strayers. In lassoing 

the deer the women 

appeared to be as 
skilful as the men. 
_| The winter costume 
_| of both sexes being 
| the same, it is not 
easy at first to dis- 
tinguish one from the 
other. The women 
_ generally, however, 
| wear a white reindeer 
coat and a red cap 
adorned with yellow 
or blue embroidery. 
The men’s caps are 
filled with ciderdown and feathers from different 
birds, and have a somewhat square and_ stiff 
appearance. At fairs and on special festive 
occasions the women appear with many-coloured 
shawls over their shoulders, and adorned with 
silver omaments. Silver rings are much prized, 
and are extensively worn by both sexes. 

In the encampment, which reminded one of a 
gentleman’s park filled with deer, we came across 
some very fine Lapp dogs, a sort of large 
Pomeranian breed, some jet black and with no 
tails. The dogs have a hard life, and are never 
petted. They know exactly what to do. They 
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assist their masters in breaking the deer to 


Typical Lapland store.—Notice the bundies of reindeer horns upon the ground. 
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hamess, and hold them at bay while they are — district, and was in many respects like a hospital. 
being lassoed, which is the only way to catch All the notices were in Russian, and a Russian 
them when they are wanted. The dogs run with lady showed us over the building. They told us 
the deer all day long and never seem to get here that no one remembered such deep snow 
for fifty years. 

The road from here to Enare 
was very good, with banks of 
snow on each side, made by 
the pulkas travelling to and 
from the hospital. We arrived 
at our destination at midday. 
Our first view of it was the 
high steeple of the church 
standing out above the lake. 
Enare was one of the places [ 
particularly desired to see. As 
I could find no books or descrip- 
tion of this part of Lapland 
in any of the Geographical 
Societies’ libraries, the only 
way to find out what the place 
was like was to go there and 
see it for myself. It is, never- 
theless, one of the oldest of 
Lapp towns, and is marked on 
all the maps. 

Our reindeer trotted up in 
great form and freshness, as if 
aware it was the end of their 
tired. Through the interpreter our lady traveller journey. We were greéted, as usual, by the 
introduced us to her husband, and we stayed _ barking of many dogs, which brought the people 
over an hour taking photographs of the Lapps out of their dwellings to see who the strangers 
on their skis. They all begged me to let them might be. The first thing to ask for was the rest- 
have a picture of themselves, and since my house. Alighting here, we found most comfort- 
return I have dispatched scores of photographs able rooms, well heated, with two good beds, and 
to Lapland, but 
whether they ever 
reached their des- 
tination or not I do . i 
not know. | 

In the evening 
the going was better. 
The-snow was harder. 
and it was also much 
colder. We were 
quite comfortable, 
however, in our 
heavy reindeer 
clothing. We put 
up that night in a 
clean Finnish farm- 
house at a place 
called Terro. While - 
passing through Rin- A typical Lapland settlement. 
tula next day we 
noticed a large new building and stopped to _ the first blankets we had seen for a long time. In 
inspect it. We learnt that it had been recently a ca/é adjoining, facing the lake, which was filled 
erected for the benefit of the poor children of the — with people. an accordion was being playe¢ 


A Lapp woman with reindeer. 
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We were pleased to get a rest after travelling 
so hard, and the first thing we did was to order 
a bastue—a Finnish vapour bath. We then 
changed our clothes, and called upon the Lens- 
man, Mr. Alaranta. He introduced us to his 
young Russian wife, who has passed in honours at 
the University at Helsingfors, and who chatted 
with us in French. They were most hospitable, 
invited us to dinner, and gave us all the infor- 
mation we required, and a new map to find our 
way up north to Petchenga and the Murman 
coast. Enare is quite a large place, with fine 
open squares, a Russian post-ofhce, and a small 


wooden house which serves as a jail at the back 
of the church with its high steeple. 

This was the first prison I had seen in Russian 
Lapland, and I was gratified to discover that it 
was empty. Naturally, the Lapps have to 
conform to the laws of the country in which 
they reside. They give the authorities little 
trouble, and there is seldom nothing more 
serious than occasional cases of theft. The 
Lapp is an industrious and a very contented 
individual. Honesty is one of their great virtues, 
and the merchants who trade with them speak 
most highly of their integrity. These men will 
buy scores of pounds’ worth of articles and then 
leave them for months at a time in small wooden 


The rest-house at Bassevoudstuen. 


buildings without even a lock on the door. It 
is very seldom that an article is ever stolen. 
Returning to the rest-house we found our 
caretaker had ordered a vapour bath to be got 
ready for us at seven o'clock. It was by no 
means the first occasion I had indulged in one 
of these remarkable ablutions. The bath-house 
is a small wooden structure generally situated 
some way from the dwelling-house. It is divided 
into two compartments, one to undress in, while 
the other contains the oven which produces 
the steam. The oven is arched with large stones 


or pebbles, and heated by a fire placed beneath. 


Undressing in the first room, one enters the heated 
compartment, After a short rest on a wooden 
form or bench, which contains a place for the 
head, the attendants come in and bathe you. 
Cold water is thrown over the stones, and the 
hissing vapour soon sends up a cloud of steam. 
The higher you sit from the floor the greater 
the heat. As more water is thrown over the 
red-hot stones the vapour becomes so intense 
that one can hardly breathe. We were soon 
gasping for breath and covered with a profuse 
perspiration which issued from every pore of 
the skin. Hanging up in the roon? were tender 
branches or twigs in a green state and retaining 
their leaves. Dipping these in water the atten- 
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dant began lashing — 


and whipping me 
across the legs, 
shoulders, loins, and 
back, till my body 
seemed quite red 
with the switching. 
The _ bastinadoing 
over I was then 
washed with a soft 
flannel covered with 
soap, after which a 
jug of the coldest 
water was thrown 
over my head and 
body. Such are the 
operations of the 
bastue, and I must 
confess that one | 
feels greatly re- © mm 
freshed after such 

a bath. In passing 

through villages I often noticed the smoke 
issuing from the small apertures of these bath 
structures, indicating that the inhabitants were 
taking their weekly “tub.” Every Saturday 
the whole family resort to it, and, as in certain 
parts of Japan, males and females use the bath 
at the same time, the latter performing the 


“Lapland women and child. 


Lapp tent, showing Author and child in “ pullta.” 


offices of the bath for the former, which consists 
in rubbing and lashing the body with birches 
and twigs. 

Next day we visited the postmaster and 
bought Russian stamps, his daughter showing 
us the different kinds of stamps used. We had 
now to get another driver and ten reindeer to 
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carry us north to Kirkeness. We regretted 
very much leaving the two drivers who had 
brought us all the way from Bosskop, but they 
were anxious to get back to their homes in 
Karasjok. We found the deer of this district 
much larger and stronger than those of Nor- 
wegian Lapland, as well as more docile and tame, 
while they were also accustomed to eating hay. 
Our route lay across Lake Enare, over sixty 
miles in length, and one of the largest in Lapland. 
It was, of course, frozen solid, the ice being 
strong enough to carry 

a railway train. We | 

stopped for lunch and | 
moss at Pottomiemi, 
a delightful little farm 
kept by a Laplander 
on one of the many 
islands with which the 
lake abounds. Then, 
off we started again, 
staying that night at 
another native farm- 
house at Vuontisjoure. 
The reindeer here were 
very tame, and came 
close up to the house. 
Unfortunately, their 
owner was greatly 
troubled by bears and 
wolves. The Govern- 
ment premium for a 
bear is two pounds ten shillings and five pounds 
for a wolf. 

A two-days’ journey, which was full of interest, 
brought us to Reisvuono Bugofjord. The run 
from Enare to this point was certainly the fastest 
and finest trip I have ever made with reindeer ; 
the snow surface was excellent, and the pulkas 
seemed to skim over the frozen snow like a skate. 
In the daytime the sun shone brightly and there 
was a keen sharpness in the air. At night the 
heavens were illuminated by the Northern 
Lights and by a beautiful moon, One could 
have read a paper almost at any hour of the 
night. Our intentions were to push on to 
Kirkeness, but unfortunately we were unable 
to make our driver understand, and he landed 
us close to Nieden, on one of the arms of the 
Varangerfjord, opposite Vadso. By communi- 
cating with the harbour-master at Kirkeness, 
who was expecting us, we were: able to charter 
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a motor-boat to convey us and our baggage 
across to Vadso. In the early morning there 
was a thick fog in the fjord, called a frost fog. 
But the sun soon shone out brightly, and it 
cleared away, giving us a beautiful view of the 
little bay and the sea covered with thick ice, 
with millions of snow-flowers on the surface. 
Owing to the ice, the motor-yacht, a boat 
of twenty tons, could not approach the shore 
nearer than a mile, So we had to harness the 
reindeer to the sledges and put the dinghy on 


: 


eT 
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the runners. and so convey our baggage out to 


the yacht. I took some good photographs 
of our caravan on the ice and the dinghy being 
pulled by the reindeer. We put the dinghy 
in the water and stepped from her into the 
yacht. Turning the handle of the motor the 
captain backed out of the ice, and three hours 
later we reached Vadso, It was pleasant to 
see the cliffs running down to the salt water 
and to hear the cries of the seagulls. At Vadso 
I felt at home, for I had visited it twice before 
in winter; in fact, it was here that I first tried 
my hand at reindeer driving. The slopes all 
round are well suited for the sport. There are 
some good hotels at Vadso, and it can be recom- 
mended as a splendid centre for ski-ing and 
pulka driving. Then this Northern Russian 
Lapp settlement can now be reached by steamer 
from London wid Newcastle and Bergen in six 
days. 


(To be coucluded.) 
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THE 
SECRET PRESS OF BELGIUM. 


By G. 


FREDERIC LEES. 


Presse clandestine dans la Belgique occupé”’ 


Here is a contribution of paramount importance to the hfe story of that arch-criminal Baron 
von Bissing, the Governor of Belgium who murdered Miss Cavell. 
a professor of the Royal Belgian Academy, and author of a remarkable historical work, 
(Berger-Levrault, 


Thanks to M. Jean Massart, 
co La 
Paris), we can now gather, as the 


following pages relate, how Von Bissing’s wretched end was hastened by a little secretly-printed 


paper, “La Libre Belgique.” 


which, with other sheets from 


the clandestine Press, had the 


courage to tell the Belgian people the truth and counteract the evil influence oi their brutalizers. 


HEN the infamous Baron von Bissing, 

} Governor of Belgium, was Iving on 

his death-bed, he penned or dictated 

a‘document, his last will and testa- 

ment, which will go down to history 
as the most cy1 ‘nical and venomous political 
declaration since the days of Machiavelli. Shame 
and ridicule attended him through the last years 
of his life; he was determined, as he tossed 
uneasily upon his bed, that dishonour 
disgrace should for ever be coupled with his 
name. Even when 
dying, his thoughts 
were bent on oppres- 
sion and murder. 

“The King of the 
Belgians will be de- 
posed, and will remain 
abroad as an aggrieved 
enemy,” he said, when 
revealing Germany's 
ideals. “ But there is 
a remedy for that,” 
reasoned the dying 

- man, and these words 
—surely the blackest 
that man ever formed 
on such an occasion— 
actually went down on 
paper: “‘ We can read 
in Machiavelli that he 
who desires to take 
possession of a country 
will be compelled to 
remove the King or 
Regent, even by killing 
him.” 

As we picture Von 
Bissing -with those 
drawn and hawk- 
like features of his 


L 
Front-page r-production of 


and. 


i 


‘inne beierone 


“La Libre Belgique.” 
“the secret journals issued in Belgium during the war. 


contracted with anger, his irregularly-beating 
heart overflowing with bitterness, and his mind 
still gloating over the thought of the repulsive 
acts against humanity in which he had played 
his part, we cannot help asking ourselves if 
there was not some special reason for his wholly 
abnormal hatred of the Belgians, True, the lofty 
heroism of their patriot-King must have rankled 
horribly in his mind... But this alone can hi urdly 
account for the devilish acrimony of his political 
testament. What, then, was at the back of his 
mind, goading him on 
to empty the phials of 
hate to the last drop ? 
Was he the victim of 
a secret chagrin which 
was hastening his end ? 
I believe that he was, 


1 


, 
| 

| and that his last 
i thoughts must have 
; been those of a 


defeated and disap- 
i pointed man. ‘There 
must have risen before 
his glassy eyes that 
front page of No. 62 
of La Libre Belgique, 
bearing his caricature, 
under the title 
“Chagrin d'amour,” 
and representing him 
his littered 
search warrants. 
nFrench, 


ave I sought 

ny night and by day. 

Little horror, and still you 
escape me alway. 


Inthe background 
of this galling 


the most daring of 
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composition, Von Bissing’s armed men are shown 
on two of their fruitless and ludicrous errands 
in search of the producers of the journal, whilst, 
above, the editorial and printing offices are 
depicted as installed in motor-cars, ever on the 
move and uncontrolled by the German censor. 
Among the sec- 
retly - printed and 
surreptitiously - dis- 
tributed papers and 
pamphlets which 
have animated the 
hearts of Belgians 
since the beginning 
of the war, and. 
counteracted the 
campaign of lies 
organized by the 
Huns, the premier 
position must un- 
doubtedly be given 
to La Libre Belgique, 
of which one hun- 
dred issues appeared 
between February 
ist, 1915, and 
December 31st, 
1916. A more novel 
or more outspoken 
periodical was never 
published. The 
story of its produc- 
tion, distribution, 
contents, influence, 
and the vain at- 
tempts made by 
Von Bissing to arrest 
its writers, artists, 
and printers is pro- 
foundly interesting. 
Jean Massart’s 
revelations, given in 
a volume which is 
sold for the benefit 
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was part of the fixed policy of the paper, and if 
you look at some copies you will find it definitely 
stated in the words: “ Bulletin of Patriotic 
Propaganda—Regularly irregular—Submitting to 
no Censorship.” Still more aggravating to the 
German authorities in general, and Von Bissing 
in particular, was 
the rest of the 
standing text under 
the title. First you 
will see three quota- 
tions from noble, 
patriotic declara- 
tions made by King 
Albert, M. Max, the 
courageous Mayor 
of Brussels, and 
Cardinal Mercier. 
Then the telegra- 
phic address: 
“ Kommandantur, 
Brussels” ; a telling 
shot this tor the 
enraged Governor. 
Afterwards the sup- 
posed address of the 
Editor and his staff : 
“ As the offices and 
management cannot 
be in a fixed place 
they are installed 
in an automobile 
cellar.” Finally, a 
Notice to would-be 
advertisers ; “ Busi- 
ness being #i/ under 
the German domi- 
nation, we have 
suppressed the 
advertisement page, 
and advise our cus- 
tomers to keep their 
money for better 
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of his suffering 
countrymen and 
countrywomen, 
constitute a fresh 
chapter in the romance of the Press that is at 
one and the same time stirring and amusing. 
No wonder that La Libre Belgique was Von 
Bissing’s especial béle noire, for every time a 
number appeared he found it on his desk or 
among his correspondence. How did it get 
there? That was part of the great mystery in 
which this singularly outspoken periodical was 
enveloped. On what day of the week or month 
did it appear? No one ‘could say. This, again, 


an account of the remarkable doings 


Professor Massart, of the Belgian Academy, was the first to give the world 


above is # facsimile of his book containing reproductions from the more 
outspoken of these journals, 


days.” 

How many copies 
of this secret jour- 
nal, the stinging 
contents of which I 
will analyse later, were printed ? Some people 
said ten thousand ; but, as a matter of fact, no 
one knows—not even those who were its most 
ardent disseminators. The “ hidden hand” which 
first received the copies divided them into three 
or four parcels, which were handed to as many 
true sons of Belgium, and each of these did the 
same until the papers reached those who undertook 
the dangerous work of distributing them to the 
“ customers ”—not forgetting Baron von Bissing. 


of the secret Press of his country, and 
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The advantages of this system are clear. 
“ Supposing that the Kommandantur’s police, 
during a domiciliary visit,” says M. Massart, 
“ should accidentally place their hands upon a 
parcel of these papers, the authorities can 
condemn the possessor to a few thousand marks’ 
fine, if he is rich, or to a few months’ imprison- 
ment, if he is poor; but they will not know for 
whom the copies were intended, nor, above all, 
whence they came. The talent for conspiracy 
was raised to so high a pitch among the Belgians, 
and the intermediaries between the manager 
and his readers were so numerous, that, when 
anyone had an idea to submit to the editorial 
department, some ten to fifteen days were 
necessary before the Message, passing from hand 
to hand, reached the ‘ automobile cellar.’ ” 

How that “ cave automobile” did make the 
Prussian soldiers run! With each fresh issue 
Von Bissing’s impotent anger increased; and 
what must have most impelled him to fall into 
the carefully-laid traps of his persecutors, and 
send his myrmidons on the most perfectly 
ridiculous missions, were the illustrated front 
pages, which were a feature of La Libre Belgique. 
The picture on the outside of No. 50 repre- 
sented the Kaiser in hell. suggested by Ant. 
Wiertz’s well-known picture of ‘“‘ Napoléon en 
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enfer.” No. 32 bore a good portrait: of King 
Mbert. IT have already described the leading 
features of No, 62--an anniversary issue, pub- 
lished in) February, 1916. Note the Boches 
drawn up around the statue of André Vesale, 
which stands on the Place des Barricades at 
Brussels. ‘There, indeed, they rushed one day 
to arrest a “certain André Vesale. suspected 
of being the editor of La Libre Belgique 1” No. 
83. published on the occasion of the Belgian 
National Festival, gave a drawing entitled 
“Towards Glory.” surrounded by the national 
colours. No. 81 had a reproduction of a picture 
post-card sold in Germany, showing the Huns? 
idea of a suitable coat-of-arms for the future 
Germano-Belgian kingdom: The Belgian lion 
rampant, ridden by a Hun, and the shield sur- 
mounted by a spiked helmet, ete.; a precious 
document which was quickly withdrawn from 
circulation after the first defeat of the Boches 
on the Yser. But the most important of these 
illustrations was a snapshot of Baron von Bissing 
in the very act of reading La Libre Belgique. 

Imagine the features of the Governor-General 
when, one morning, on turning over some docu- 
ments on his desk, he found underneath a copy 
of that issue—No. 30, June, 1915. Pallid with 
rage, he rings for his secretary—the chief of 
his staff—the head of his espionage bur 6— anyone 
who he thinks can help in removing the night- 
mare which is relentlessly dogging him to his 
grave. Thinking that Belgian subjects possessed 
the same venal mentality as his own country- 
men, he had already offered a reward of two 
hundred pounds to anyone who would denounce 
the paper. He now raised his offer to a thousand 
pounds, and a few weeks later to three thousand 
pounds. Meanwhile he redoubled his efforts to 
arrest the management and crush those in whose 
possession the journal was found. 

At one period every ring at the door-bell 
suggested to the inhabitants of Brussels that 
the police had called to search the house for 
copies of this paper. People carrying portfolios 
were stopped in the streets and made to turn out 
every scrap of paper they had upon them. 
The Rev. Father Verriest was fined four thousand 
marks for assisting in the distribution of the 
paper. Three to eighteen months’ imprison- 
ment were inflicted upon thirty-two inhabitants 
of Antwerp on February 18th, 1916, for a similar 
offence. The house of M. Lemonnier, actinz 
Mayor of Brussels, and his office at the Hétel 
de Ville were turned topsy-turvy in December. 
1915, without the Huns finding anything. A 
boy of sixteen, Léon Lenertz, the son of a 
Louvain professor who was murdered on the 
tragic night of August 25th-26th, 1914, was 
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imprisoned on a false charge of disseminating 
copies of the journal. In September, 1916, seven 
of the leading printers of Ghent were arrested 
and held as hostages for a month. ‘“‘ We shall 
keep you,” threatened Von Bissing’s emissaries, 
“until the editorial staff of La Libre Belgique 
has made itself known.” Von Bissing’s ven- 
geance was particularly wreaked on monasteries 
and anyone connected with them. St. Michael's 
College, the principal Jesuit institution in Brus- 
sels, was raided and Father Dubar condemned 
to twelve years’ hard labour. 

But in spite of all Von Bissing’s brutality 
the “automobile cellar” of La Libre Belgique 
was never discovered; on and on it rolled, 
ever outdistancing the Governor-General’s human 
sleuth-hounds, and sending out from its press 
not merely new issues but second editions of 
copies published three or four months before. 

Next in impor- 
tance to this elusive 
journal, the organi- 
zation of which was 
taken as a model, 
come La Vérité, 
which published 
seven issues in May 
and June, 1915; 
La Belge, which 
appeared from Sep- 
tember to November 
of the same year; 
Pairie, which is now 
in its second year ; 
De Vlaamsche Leeuw, 
a Flemish journal 
obtainable ‘ every- 
where and nowhere,” 
and the editorial 
offices of which were 
stated to be at ‘‘ the 
Kommandantur, 
Brussels, opposite 
the printing office of 
La Libre Belgique” ; 
De Vrije Stem, of 
Antwerp; and 
Motus, journal des 
gens occu pés, a Sati- 
tical organ which 
unfortunately died 
young, after the 
fashion of genius. 
It was the witty 
Motus that an- 
nounced the birth of 
a son to the Crown 
Prince—“a new 


A picture taken fr of Belgium's secretly-produced _ papers, 
intended to show Germany's barbarous method of de bh the 
population. 
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prince-monseigneur is born to him,” a pun on the 
French word pince-monseigneur, the burglar’s 
jemmy in our tongue. It also related that the 
Kaiser was getting terribly thin, but that the 
Press beyond the Rhine which dared to speak of 
the Emperor’s weight .was prosecuted for the 
crime of pése-majesté. 

The price of each issue of La Libre Belgique 
was “clastic, from zero to infinity (newspaper 
venders are begged not to exceed this limit)” ; 
that of the outspoken La Vérité was likewise 
nothing—it was not to be sold; ‘a friend sends 
it to you: in your turn, hand it on to a friend.” 
And so the good news of the coming defeat of 
the Huns was spread, uplifting the hearts of 
the martyred populations of Belgium. Patric 
did splendid work by publishing a number of 
Raemackers' most striking drawings, and opened 
the serics with the picture entitled “ On the Yser 
—en routeforCalais.” 
representingGerman 
dead lying in the 
flooded fields. 

Let us now glance 
over the sheets of 
some of these jour- 
nals of the clandes- 
tine Press of Belgium 
and rote how caustic 
are their articles and 
echoes. Whilst 
Tevealing the real 
progress made by 
the Allies towards 
the crushing of 
Prussian militarism 
and the emancipa- 
tion of small nations, 
they often managed 
to do it in such a 
way as to sting the 
Huns to the quick. 

Here is a little 
revelatory notice 
culled from the 
pages of La Libre 
Belgique :— 

“Should any of 
our readers receive 
the visit of an 
honourable ecclesi- 
astic who desires to 
speak to them about 
La Libre Belgique, 
the good this journal 
is doing. etc., they 
are begged to take 
this cassocked Boche 


Ie is 
dealing with the civilian 


THE 
by the arm and forth- 
with show him the 
door, At the same 
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is daily increasing in 


CET OPUSCULE NE PEUT ETRE VENDU 


intensity. It resounds 
over all our provinces 


time, those who think 


it their duty to accom- 
pany this dismissal by 
a kick on a certain 
part of his anatomy 
are free to do so. It 
would be merited, if 
not meritorious.— Ihe 
Editor.” 

In the issue of the 
same journal for Octo- 
ber, 1915, was a long 
open letter to his 
cellency Baron von 


Bissing, in which the 
Editor pointed out 


how futile it was for 
his spies and myrmi- 
dons to try to discover 
the whereabouts of his 
printing office :— 
“You forget that in 
Belgium a promise is 
a sacred engagement, 
binding the one who 
makes it as firmly as 
an oath and better 
than a diplomatic 
treaty. You commit the grave error of re- 
garding us as inhabitants of an annexed 
country. You may rob, imprison, nay, even 
shoot us, but you will not silence us. We are 
not Germans; do not, therefore, measure other 
people’s corn by your own bushel. You recently 
- said, as reported to us, that the Belgians are 
untractable (indécrottable). That word, which 
calls to mind too vividly the memories which 
your officers have left everywhere in their path 
in our houses and chateaux, ought to have burnt 
your lips, but it is nevertheless the unfortunate 
expression of a true idea: the Belgians are 
InpomiTaBLe. As to killing La Libre Belgique, 
do not count on that. This paper is a will-o’-the- 
wisp, which issues from the tombs of those whom 
your compatriots massacred at Louvain, Tamines, 
and Dinant, and which pursues you. But it is 
also the ignis fatuus issuing from the graves of 
the German soldiers who fell at Liége, at Waelhem, 
and on the Yser. These now see for what a 
wretched plan of domination they were sacrificed 
to the Moloch of war, under the pretext of 
defending their native land. Finally, this 
journal is also the voice of all the mothers, the 
voice of all the widows and orphans who weep 
for those who are lost, It is a voice which 
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Publieation périodique 
non eensurée 


Cest un ami qui vous envnie cette brochare : 
a votre tour, passes-la a un ami. 


Another of Belgium's secret papers was 
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= and passes beyond 
our frontiers. It will 
not cease to be heard 
until the last of vour 
soldiers and agents has 
ceascd to tread the 
soil of our country, 
which you invaded 
with a total disregard 
of all law.” 

There are many such 
cloquent onslaughts in 
the columns of this 
remarkable journal. 
Not a-calumny, not a 
Hunnish trick to dis- 
courage the Belgian 
population and make 
them believe that they 
were betrayed by their 
King and the Allies, 
not a lie from the 
Wolff Agency, not a 
mendacious_ pamphlet 
or poster was allowed 
to escape the eye of 
its alert Editor and 
his staff. Books and 
pamphlets, ‘‘ made in Germany.” were submitted 
to the closest criticism. The official communiqués 
from the various fronts were proved to be falsified 
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De Vrije Stem 


Balzisch organ voor de province Antwerpen 
Verschijnende gedurende de .Ouitsche Bezetting. 
sTeqraphivch 


Xommandantur- FAntecepen: Mechelto 
Met gratie ende 


HOTEL DER PATRIOTTEN 
Beg.joeastraat, 42. 


Open Brief van Jan Van Rijswijk uit den Heinel, 


Dichter Jan Rijswijck (181841869) stuurt crs van uit den 
hemel volgenden Open Brief, met verzoek van opname in « De 
Vrije: Stem. » Wij houden ons verzekerd dat dit schrijven met 
groofe voldocning doo: ons volk zal gelezen worden. 


Den Hemel, 24¢ Ktanier, 3° verdien. 


Aan de Redactie van e De Vrije Stom = 
Hotel der Patniotiea, Ley yncnstraat, 42. 
Reste Vaderlancers. 
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Antwerp’s most courageous publication was “De Vnie Stem,” a 


front-page reproduction of which ts shown above, 
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in every paragraph. ‘The censored Press of 
Belgium was carefully examined day by day, and 
the Boche methods of hiding the truth were 
revealed. 

Side by side with this serious part of its work, 
La Libre Belgique devoted a certain amount of 
its space to the lighter side of political journalism. 
It helped to keep the inhabitants of Brussels in 
a roar of laughter from the day when L’Ami de 
LOrdre, a journal allowed to appear under super- 
vision, printed a poem, “ La Guerre.” in’ the 
space allotted generally 
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he thought about that. “ Think of that!” 
exclaimed the man. ‘‘ Why, it’s too many. I 
don’t really think we could find room to bury 
one hundred thousand men.” 

Another excellent story culled from the pages 
of La Libre Belgique reads as follows :— 

“The keeper of a wine-shop received one day 
a visit from a number of soldiers of the Landsturm. 
One of them, seeing a weighing-machine, wished 
to weigh himself. ‘ Quite needless,’ said the 
innkeeper. ‘ You weigh ninety-two kilos.’ On 
the soldier mounting the 


for proclamations of the | 


German Governor. ‘The 


Wr 63 scales the guess was 
found to be correct. To 


censor had passed this 
poem quite unsuspect- 
ingly. What a burst of 
Rabelaisian hilarity 


A LIBRE BELGIQUE 


a second Landsturmer, 
who wished to see if he 
had benefited by his 
stay in Belgium, the 
innkeeper also told his 


went up when it was 
pointed out that some 


weight in advance: 


farceur of Namur had 


ninety-eight kilos. 
There was general 


written his poem in the 
form of an acrostic, 
applying the mot de 
Cambronne to the Ger- 
mans! And to make 
matters worse the 
stupid Governor of 
Namur, Baron von 
llirschberg, fulminated 
against the culprit and 
the journal by means of 
at poster, pasted up on 
all the walls of the town! 
I wonder whether 
the following anecdote 
appeared in that issue 
of La Libre Belgique 
which was pinned one 
~day to the back of a 
German — soldier, who 
went. goose - stepping 
through the city, won- 
dering how it was that 
laughter greeted him 
wherever he went :— 
“A peasant with a donkey-cart was ordered 
by an old Landsturmer at the entrance of a town 
to give the name of his donkey. 
“* He hasn’t got one.’ 
“Then call him Albert.’ 
“That would be a reflection on my King.’ 
“© Call him William, then.’ 
““¢ That would be a reflection on my donkey.’ ” 
Another canny Belgian peasant was told by 
some Huns who were billeted on him that one 
hundred thousand fresh troops were going to be 
sent to the Yser front. They asked him what 


pub 
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astonishment ; the guess 
was right to the ounce, 
In short, all the soldiers 
had their weight guessed 
before using the ma- 
chine. ‘ How is it,’ the 
innkeeper was asked, 
“that you can make 
these extraordinarily 
accurate guesses?’ 
‘ From long experience,’ 
replied the Belgian. 
‘I’m a pig-dealer.’ ” 

Here, from the same 
source, is a true story 
in a graver note :— 

“The enemy is sup- 
plying potatoes, in 
certain districts parti- 
cularly tried by famine, 
only to those who ‘ work 
for him.’ An applicant 
appeared the other day 
before the Boches and 
declared his readiness, in order to get potatoes, 
to work for them—and even exclusively for them. 

“* So you are ready to sign the declaration ? ” 
he was as 


d the front page 


ion the n of the Belgian 


5. certainly.” 
And what is your trade ?” 

“« Pm a grave-digger !’” 

The list of new names for the streets of Brussels, 
suggested by La Libre Belgique, provided some 
very good fun in February, 1916. Here are 
a few of the proposed changes :— 

Rue de l'Empereur: Blocdighart Straat— 


we 
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literally the Street 
of the Bleeding 
Heart, in reference 


to the Kaiser’s tele- 


gram to Mr. Wilson | 


in ‘which he said 
“my heart bleeds.” 
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oF. and refutationof the 
part of the German 
White Book rela- 
| tive to the sack of 
Louvain. ‘the 
al Boches have always 
claimed, as ever 


Rue des Comé- Journal non censure paraissant comme, o@ et quand il peut one knows, — that 
diens: Bethmann their outrages on 
Straat. the civilian popula- 


Rue du Gouverne- 


tion of the country 


ment Provisoire: 
Von Bissing Straat. 

Rue des Démé- 
nageurs : Kronprinz 
Straat. 

Marchéaux Porcs: 
Boche Markt. 

One more refer- 
ence to La Libre 
Belgique and its 
pitiless campaign 
against Baron von 
Bissing before I pass 
to the subject of 
other productions 
of the secret Press 
of Belgium. It was 
this valiant little 
journal which dis- 
closed to the people 
of Brussels that the 
German Governor 
had been guilty of 
looting during the 


| ont, comme chacun suit, plus de distinction innée qu'un 


were excusable, 
because civilians 
fired on the troops ; 
and to spread _ this 
falsehood they even 
descended to issuing 
a rudely-drawn 
picture post - card, 
representing a street 
attack at Louvain, 
in the hope that 
simple people would 
accept it as photo- 
graphic evidence of 
their statements. 
Thave yet to men- 
tion a periodical of 
a special character, 
La Soupe, which 
appeared weekly for 
a very long period. 
It consisted of about 
fifty typewritten 
pages, and was the 


La Colonie Ailemande d’Anvers. 
Mi. ALBERT 


Notre corresponden 


« cest an des| 
ee quill y ait tout 


Chancetiet d'empice ou que le Junker te plus suthestaue 


war of 1870. It 
was on the occasion 
of the burning of 
the-Palace of St. Cloud, when Von Bissing was 
a lieutenant on the staff of the Third Army, and 
the source from which this enlightening infor- 
mation came is irreproachable: the narrative 
of an eye-witness, an American journalist, Dr. 
Scoffern, who communicated the facts to Russell 
of the Times. ‘ Belgium governed by the looter 
of St. Cloud!” was the unseizable journal’s only 
comment. 

‘These secretly-printed newspapers were ably 
seconded by many clandestinely-issued pam- 
phlets, one of the most important of which was 
entitled ‘“‘ Comment 1’Yser n’a pas été franchi: 
Yser, Nieuport, Inondations,” containing a 
number of photographs and maps. including a 
particularly valuable one, historically, showing 
the inundated district. 

In the spring of 1916 there appeared in Bel- 
gium a whole volume printed and disseminated 
under the very noses of the Huns: a translation 


is 


| Cest un devowr pour tout patriote de foice circuler ce journal auprés du plas grand nombre possible de lectears. 


A facsimile page from “Patrie,” another secretly-produced Belgian newspaper 


first publication to 
make known a large 
number of impor- 
tant historical and other documents to the 
Belgians: official reports, extracts from Blue 
and Yellow Books, poems by Rostand, Miguel 
Zamacéis, and Verhaeren, M. Henri Carton de 
Wiart’s speech at the Hétel de Ville at Paris, 
Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at the Queen’s Hall, 
Maurice Maeterlinck’s lecture at the Scala, 
Milan, etc. 

Connected, too, with the secret Press of 
Belgium was the reproduction by photography 
of Louis Raemaekers’ drawings, which were 
also reproduced in the usual way by a journal 
called La Cravache. 

Even music was secretly printed and sold in 
Brussels. During the winter of 1914-15 there 
was a brisk sale of copies of “ Tipperary” at 
one franc each, in aid of charity organizations. 

Thus was the truth spread among the people 
of a nation which the Huns thought they could 
enslave, 
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TROOPING CATTLE IN 
PARAGUAY. 


By LEWIS LINDSAY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST PRATER. 


An interesting account of a little-known phase of life in far-away Paraguay. ‘ We had arranged,” 
writes the Author, “to take a troop of a thousand head of cattle from the ranch of Zanja 
This article 


Moroti to the ranch of San Antonio 


a distance of more than one hundred miles. 


ANCHES in Paraguay vary in size 
from five square leagues to fifty, and 
are divided into difierent sections by 
strong wire fences. 

Zanja Moroti is a ranch containing 
five square leagues and is divided into four 
sections—-one section bein reserved for the 
breeding animals, another tor old cows that are 
being fattened for market. another for bullocks 
for the same purpose, and the fourth for animals 
under three years of age. who run with the mares 
and their foals. 

Our troop being a mixed lot. we were obliged 
to have a round-up on cack of the sections, thus 
making it necessary for us to spend at least one 
day at cach. It was decided to make the first 
round-up on the breeding section, and for that 
purpose we started off one morning an hour 
before sunrise, the cowboys going off in pairs to 
different parts of the enclosure, so that all the 
animals might be brought in to the rounding-up 
ground. 

For the benefit of readers who have never seen 
a ranch I should explain that on each of the 
sections there is a certain place—usually the most 
central point—to which all the cattle are driven 
when being rounded up ; this place is called the 
rodeo. On the rodeo it is customary to place 
troughs, with salt in them, for the cattle to eat, 
it being considered absolutely necessary in 
Paraguay to give them plenty of salt. 

The head cowboy, old Teodoro Ayala—along 
with Hales, my, Welsh companion—came along 
with me, and in about two hours’ time we had 
collected quite a number of animals, which we 
proceeded to drive in the direction of the rodeo. 
As we came nearer we could hear the shouts of 
the boys from different points of the section, and 
very soon our numbers were considerably aug- 


mented by the herds which the boys were driving 
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in front of them. Unfortunately, in one of the 
herds which joined us there was a young cow 
with her first calf, and she commenced to cause 
no end of trouble by charging at anyone who 
dared to go near her; however, we eventually 
succeeded in bringing her along with the rest of 
the cattle as far as the rodeo. On arriving there 
we found that the rest of the boys had already 
come in with their herds, and that we had 
altogether, more dr] a herd of fifteen 
hundred animals. 

‘The cow previously mentioned was _ still 
causing a good deal of trouble, and without 
further delay the boys lassoed her and threw 
her on her side. It was necessary to do this, 
because her calf had received a small injury 
which needed attention, and until she had been 
put where she could do no harm it was dangerous 
to approach the calf. 

Having thrown the cow, one of the boys 
dismounted and proceeded to doctor the calf. 
As soon as he had finished he shouted to the 
others to let the animal go. Apparently he had 
miscalculated the distance between him and his 
horse, or perhaps he had not reckoned on the 
cow being so quick; in any case, before there 
was time for him to escape. the animal. with an 
angry bellow. charged straight at him. Everyone 
expected to see the boy tossed in the air, for he 
stood right in front of the enraged animal, as if 
paralyzed with fear. However, as events proved, 
he was far from being afraid. 

When the cow was within a yard of where he 
stood, he suddenly threw himself flat on the 
ground behind one of the salt troughs, while she, 
in her wild rush, jumped clear over trough and 
boy. Before she had time to turn round he was 
on his feet, and with a rush had vaulted into the 
saddle. amidst hearty cheers from us all. 

It evident that the cow, in her excited 
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state, would hinder the work of parting the 
cattle, so the boys lassoed her once more and 
dragged her nearly a hundred yards away, while 
one of them carried her calf another hundred 
yards ahead of her. After making sure that she 
saw her calf, the boys released her, and in a very 
short time cow and calf had disappeared into a 
wood some distance away. ‘The work of picking 
the animals for the troop now commenced. four 
of the boys being engaged in riding round the 
rodeo to prevent any beasts from breaking away, 
while the rest were occupicd in driving out the 
selected animals from the main herd. ‘This work 
had been going on for nearly half an hour, when 
suddenly two large zebu bulls commenced to fight 
in the middle of the herd, which caused the rest 
of the animals to bolt in all directions. One of 
the cows had left her calf in the battle area, 
and, missing the youngster, came running back 
in search of it. Unfortunately, however, the 
helpless little thing had already been trampled 
to death by the mad brutes. Ina vain endeavour 
to reach its body the mother was gored to the 
heart by the horns of one of the fighters, which 
caused her to give a most heartrending groan 
and expire almost immediately. 

When a fight takes place in the rodeo the 
bulls are allowed to continue the battle to a 
finish, as it is considered an act of insanity for 
a man to risk his life in trying to stop them. 
After the fight stopped we collected the animals 
again, and proceeded with the parting-out until 
we had the number required from that section 
of the ranch. At two o’clock we started off in 
the direction of the corral with the selected 
animals, there being nearly two hundred and 
fifty altogether. There were eight bulls amongst 
them, and one of them—a fine, big black animal 
—very soon commenced to give us a good deal 
of trouble by his frequent attempts to escape ; 
however, we eventually succeeded in bringing 
him along with the rest of the bunch. After 
placing the animals in the corral we killed a fat 
cow, so that the boys should have plenty of food. 
Give them plenty of meat and maté (native tea), 
and the hardy rough-riders of the plains require 
nothing more. Within a short time they were 
all busy round the fire cooking their meat. 

During the next three days we were busy 
selecting the animals in the other sections, but 
owing to their being in very poor condition we 
were obliged to form a troop of five hundred 
instead of a thousand as originally intended. 
On the evening of the fourth day all the beasts 
collected were placed in the corral and examined 
to make sure that they were in good marching 
order, after which old ‘Teodoro gave orders to 
the boys to make the gates as secure as possible, 
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so that there might be no danger of the animals 
escaping during the night. It is considered a 
very good plan to have your troop shut up in 
the corral for one night, so that the animals may 
get accustomed to cach other. 

Before dark, old ‘Teodoro and myself went 
round and examined the gates of the corral. and 
found that the boys had made them doubly 
secure by lashing them with their 
Teodoro, however, was not satisfied, and, calling 
the men, he made them tie two cow-hides on 
the inside of each gate. This is supposed to have 
the effect of keeping animals from venturing 
near. He also gave orders that two of them 
were to sleep outside the gates, with their horses 
saddled and at hand. 

Unfortunately, it was not possible for the boys 
to sleep at the gate facing the breeding section 
owing to the presence of several bulls which had 
been attracted by the lowing of the animals in 
the corral. About nine o'clock I laid down, and 
very soon fell asleep ; but was suddenly awakened 
by hearing Teodoro shouting: “To horse! To 
horse, boys! The cattle are escaping !” 

It was a pitch-dark night. and before I could 
reach my horse Teodoro and the others were 
off at a full gallop after the escaping animals. 
I could only guess the direction they had taken 
by the sound of the horses’ feet as they galloped 
over the rough ground. Every now and then I 
could hear Teodoro shouting orders to the boys, 
such as, “‘ To the left!’’ “‘ Faster, boys!” and 
“ Look out for the ditch !”” Gradually, however. 
the sounds ceased altogether. and I came to the 
conclusion that our work of the past four days 
had all been in vain, and that the parting-out 
would have to be done over again. 

Owing to the darkness it was impossible for 
me to see anything, and I had already tried 
various directions in vain attempts to discover 
the one in which the boys had gone, with 
the result that I had no idea whether to «> 
forward or turn back in order to reach the 
corral again. I wandered about for nearly an 
hour, thinking I was lost, when suddenly my 
horse commenced to neigh—a sure sign that he 
had heard or seen something. After listening 
for some time, I was able to hear the faint shouts 
of the boys in the distance. 

As they gradually drew nearer, I could hear 
the crack of their stock-whips—a most pleasant 
sound to me, as it signified that they were 
bringing back at least part of the troop—and 
within a short time I succeeded in reaching the 
place where they were. Teodoro told me that 
they had had considerable difficulty in heading 
off the animals in their wild stampede, but by 
good luck they had brought most of them bark. 
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He could not say how many were missing, 
owing to the impossibility of seeing anything 
in the darkness. 

After getting them safely into the corral again, 
Teodoro stationed two boys on horseback at 
each gate, with instructions to stay there until 
daybreak. When morning came we counted 
the animals, and were pleased to find that only 
two were missing ; and, as we were coming back 
again for another troop within a month, we 
decided to leave them until then. Apparently 
the troop had escaped from the corral owing to 
the bulls outside commencing to fight with those 
inside. In their struggles they smashed the gates. 

It is customary when trooping cattle to 
have two or three reserve horses for each boy, 
and these are driven in front of the troop— 
usually at a distance of about twenty yards—so 
that they may act as guides to the animals 
behind. All being ready to march, a boy was 
dispatched with the horses, and after a few 
minutes had elapsed the gate of the corral was 
thrown open; and out streamed the cattle in a 
wild rush to try to escape again. 

‘This was a most trying time for the boys. Two 
of the bulls were already nearly a hundred yards 
ahead of the troop, travelling as fast as they 
could, evidently bent on endeavouring to make 
their escape. Two of the boys—Santiago and 
Ramon—were already galloping hard after them, 
and one could see that their surefooted horses 
were slowly but surely gaining upon the flying 
animals. It was most exciting to watch them. 
Ramon was gradually closing in, while Santiago 
had already passed the hindermost bull and was 
now raining heavy blows with his whip upon 
the head of the first. One shuddered when 
one thought of what might happen to Santiago 
should his horse fall. In a short time they 
succeeded in heading the bulls off and soon had 
them back in the troop again. 

Our troubles were not yet over, owing to the 
big black bull—previously mentioned—refusing 
to leave the corral. We had to drive the troop 
back again in the hope that this manceuvre 
would entice him out. After some trouble we 
succeeded in getting him outside, but by now 
he was thoroughly enraged, and with an angry 
roar he charged one of the boys who happened 
to be near him; fortunately man and_ horse 
were ready, and off they galloped, with the angry 
bull behind, doing his utmost to overtake them. 


Meanwhile the other boys were off in pursuit,. 


and in a surprisingly short time they had lassoed 
the brute and thrown him on his back, while 
one of them dismounted and belaboured him 
with his whip. 

An attempt was then made to drag the animal 
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along, but he refused to budge; even with three 
horses pulling they could not move him, and 
after breaking two lassos had to give up the 
attempt. At last one of the boys took his hat, 
and, tying it to the end of his lasso, threw it 
in front of the bull, and commenced to drag 
it along amongst the grass. Apparently the 
old fellow had never seen anything like this 
before, and with a roar he rushed after it, while 
the boy, keeping the hat well in front, galloped 
towards the troop, which was now some distance 
away, and soon we had the satisfaction of seeing 
the bull join up with the rest. 

The animals now began to quicten down con- 
siderably, and we marched along fairly well for 
nearly three hours until we reached a small 
stream. where we allowed the troop to rest for 
two hours, thus giving them plenty of time to 
drink and also to graze a little. It is the custom, 
when trooping in Paraguay, to rest your troop 
twice a day, between the hours of eight and nine- 
thirty in the morning and one and three in the 
afternoon, so that they may not be too exhausted 
when they arrive at the end of their journey. 
At the end of two hours we started off again, 
and were pleased to see the animals marching 
much better than they had done in the morning. 

About five o'clock we arrived at an outpost 
of Maneuello—a large ranch belonging to the 


Messrs. Quevedo, who are reckoned to be the 
largest cattle-owners in Northern Paraguav— 


and here. through their kindness, we were allowed 
to pass the night in one of their paddocks. ‘Ihe 
Messrs. Quevedo—Don Basilio and Don Carlos 
—are self-made men, having started work as 
ordinary cowboys. ‘Through sheer hard work 
and perseverance they have amassed a large 
fortune, while their name is a household word 
through all Northern Paraguay for their honesty 
and their good deeds amongst the poor. 

Although there was a dwelling-house at the 
outpost, the boys got very little rest during the 
night, owing to a violent thunderstorm accom- 
panied by heavy showers of rain. The storm 
commenced about nine o’clock and continued 
during the whole night. Owing to the danger 
of the cattle stampeding they had to be in the 
saddle all night. As soon as the sun rose we 
were off again, but were unfortunate in having 
to leave behind a three-year-old bullock which 
had been bitten by a snake during the night, 
But one has to allow from three to four per cent. 
per annum for losses incurred through snake- 
bites or other accidents. 

At noon next day we arrived at the River 
Aquidaban, which in normal times is from fifteen 
to twenty yards wide, and, at the passes or 
fords, about two feet deep. Owing to the heavy 
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rains, however, we found it was overflowing 
its banks and that all the animals would have 
to cross by swimming. After having helped the 
boy and the reserve horses across, we commenced 
to try to get the cattle to enter the water. 
At the same time the boy who was already across 
kept calling the animals by the well-known 


cattle call of the Paraguayans—“ Co-Co-Coa ! 
Co-Coa! Coa! Coa!” Unfortunately for us, 
our old friend the black bull was at the head of 
the troop, and to all appearance had not for- 
gotten the indignities which he had suffered at 
our hands, for on no account would he enter 
the water or allow any of the others to do so. 
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At last Teodoro lost patience with him and 
ordered the boys to seize the bull and drag him 
across. This is the kind of sport which pleases 
these rough-riders. and after divesting them- 
selves of their clothing they went at the bull 
with a rush, tumbling him into the river before 
he realized what had happened. As soon as 
he was in, the boys jumped after him. While 
two of them caught his horns, another proceeded 
to twist his tail, which caused him to head for 
the other side, where he arrived within a very 
short time. 

We had hard work during the afternoon in 
getting all the cattle across the river, but by 
six o'clock we 
had_ the satis- 
faction of seeing 
the last one 
safely over. The 
most interesting 
thing to me was 
the manner in 
which the very 
young calves 
crossed. As 
soon as the old 
cow entered the 
water the calf 
jumped in after 
her and placed 
its chin upon 
her stern, All 
that one could 
see of the calf 
while it was 
crossing were 
its mouth and 
nostrils just ap- 


pearing above 
water. 
We had occu- . 


pied three hours 
longer than we 
had_ reckoned 
upon in crossing—the old bull made us lose an 
hour—which placed us under the obligation 
of having to march on in the darkness, an 
experiment which no experienced trooper would 
ever attempt unless forced by sheer necessity. 
However, Teodoro said that it was impossible 
for us to stay where we were, and that, all going 
well, we should be able to reach a good corral 
within two hours. Acting on his advice we 
started off in the fast descending darkness. 

Very soon it grew pitch-dark. and we could 
only judge that things were going all right by 
the sound of the troop ahead of us. Unfor- 
tunately, owing to the heavy rains, the water 


“While two of them caught his horns, another proceeded to twist his tail, which caused 
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was lying from three to four feet deep in some 
places, and we had not proceeded very far 
before we were all wet through, owing to the 
splashing of the horses’ feet in the water. It 
makes me laugh now when I think of some of 
the things that happened that night. 

One boy, who was riding in front of me, 
suddenly gave a yell. The next thing I heard 
was a loud splash, accompanied by expressions 
which, to say the least, demonstrated that he 
was not in a very pious state of mind. Imme- 
diately after I felt something knock against my 
leg, and on putting down my hand to ascertain 
what had struck me, I came in contact with 
something very 
cold, which 
caused me to 
withdraw my 
hand very 
quickly, under 
the impression 
that I had 
toucheda snake. 
It was only the 
bov’s face, how- 
ever. His horse 
had fallen into 
a hole full of 
water and mud, 
and he had 
naturally fallen 
with him. To 
make matters 
worse, his feet 
had stuck in the 
mud, and it re- 
quired the full 
strength of us 
both before he 
was able to get 
free. By this 
time strong 
language was 
proceeding from 
nearly all the boys. Almost everybody by now 
had had a tumble into the water. I got rather 
a bad fall myself, and it did not help me when 
I heard the others laughing at my misfortune. 

After mounting my horse again I found that 
T had fallen some distance behind the rest of the 
boys. I had to hurry up in case I should lose 
them. It was the first time I experienced the 
pleasure of riding with my trousers and top- 
boots full of water; however, I soon overtook 
them. We kept on splashing through the water 
for nearly three hours, and I was beginning to 
feel rather tired, when suddenly I heard Teodoro 
give a shout, and, on proceeding in the direction 
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from which it came, I found him suundly rating 
the boy who was in charge of the reserve horses. 

It appeared that the boy had been going too 
far ahead of the troop, and, at a certain cross 
roads which we had passed, he bad gone one 
way while the troop had gone another, with the 
result that instead of following the troop we 
had been following the reserve horses for more 
than an hour. If things were bad before, they 
were worse now, and if it had been possible to 
have taken a flashlight photograph of us as we 
stood there I am sure it would have been well 
worth seeing. 

Here we were at ten o’clock standing looking 
at one another, with the water dripping from 
us, and everybody dead-beat with hunger and 
fatigue, for we had not broken our fast that day. 
Teodoro was the first to speak. 

“Well, boys, we are in a bad fix,” he said, 
“but it might have been worse. ‘There is a 
small house about here somewhere, and as it is 
impossible to find the troop to-night, let us try 
to find the house, so that we may get something 
to eat.” 

Very soon we discovered the house, which was 
not so very far away from where we had been 
standing, and after rousing the inmates from 
their slumbers we unsaddled our horses and 
made preparations to pass the night there. In 
about an hour’s time we were sitting around the 
fire cooking some dried meat, and after making 
a good meal everybody was feeling in the best 
of spirits. 

I laid down just as I was, after having 
attempted in vain to pull off my top-boots. 
They were stuck fast on my feet owing to the 
wetting they had got. When I awoke next 
morning I found that I had gone to sleep so 
suddenly and had slept so soundly that the 
cigar which I had been smoking the night before 
was still fast between my lips ! 

As soon as the sun rose we went in search of 
the troop, and were fortunate in finding it about 
three miles from the place where we had lost it 
the previous night. After counting them, we 
discovered that there was one missing, and, to 
our disgust, found that it was the old black bull. 
Teodoro immediately dispatched three of the 
boys back to where we had crossed the river the 
previous day, and on arriving there they found 
the old fellow looking wistfully across to the 
other side. Fortunateh . he was very quiet, and 
within five hours they had brought him back to 
where the troop was waiting. Owing to the 
tired state of the cattle and the hovs. we deter- 
mined to rest for two days at this place, and as 
the weather was very good we spent a most 
pleasant time there. 


When we started off again it was really a 
pleasure to see the animals marching. The bulls 
were now at the head of the troop; next came 
the young cows without calves, after them the 
half-grown animals, and at the rear the cows 
with their young calves. ‘The pace of the troup 
must always be kept to suit the weakest animal, 
and in the case of our troop it had to be made 
to suit several calves which were only about a 
month old. 

We spent the greater part of that day in 
crossing a swamp, which, although the water 
was not very deep, proved very trying for the 
animals, especially the calves, who were greatly 
exhausted when they reached the other side. 
Here and there, all over the swamp, were little 
dry patches of grass, and the boys amused them- 
selves by killing the snakes which were lying 
there basking in the sun. On one of these 
patches—about three feet square—I counted no 
fewer than five of these loathsome reptiles ; while 
the most remarkable thing of all was that there 
was not a single case of snake-bite in the troop 
during their passage through the swamp. 

That night was spent in the open camp, and 
although the mosquitoes were rather annoying 
at times we passed a very quiet night, owing to 
the fact that the cattle were very tired and 
badly in need of a rest. At daybreak we were 
off again, and the only excitement we had that 
day was when we sighted a huge ant-bear. 

In Paraguay there are three or four species 
of this remarkable creature, the smallest variety 
being about eighteen inches high when standing 
on its hind legs, while the large ones measure as 
much as six feet. They have a long snout, no 
teeth, and a bushy tail, and live almost entirely 
on ants. Although they have no teeth, they are 
most powerful animals, and cases have been 
known where they have caught a man in their 
arms and crushed him to death before it was 
possible to render any assistance. 

The one which we saw proved to be a splendid 
specimen of the large kind, and the boys, always 
ready for any excitement, quickly surrounded 
him; while he, standing on the top of an ant- 
hill, was blowing defiance at everybody. He 
made a snorting kind of noise like a horse when 
afraid, and kept turning round in a vain endea- 
vour to face all his assailants at the same time. 
However, the boys had no intention of doing 
him any harm, because he is protected by the 
ranchers owing to the benefit derived by them 
from his ant-destroying habits. Nevertheless, 
they gave him a very uncomfortable quarter of 
an hour. One of them rode up in front of him 
to within a few yards, while another came up 
behind at the same time and gave him a 
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“The ant-bear, standing on top of an ant-hill, was blowing dehance at everybody.” 


cut across the back with his stock-whip, causing 
him to wheel round to see what had struck him. 
This action gave the other boy an opportunity 
of giving him a tap with his whip also. It was 
most amusing—except for the poor beast. After 
having had their fun, the boys left him. As long 
as we were within sight of the ant-hill we could 
see him standing there gazing defiantly after us. 
That same night. owing to having been without 
food all day, we killed a calf and had a splendid 
supper. 

On the following day we came to a large river 
—the Ipane—and although it was much wider 
and deeper than the Aquidaban, we experienced 
no difficulty in getting the animals across. 

There was one most conspicuaus animal in the 
troop, a fine zebu bull—the tallest animal 
amongst them—who, about twelve months 
before, had got one of his forelegs broken in a 
fight with another bull. Although the wound 
had healed up, we were very dubious about 
bringing him with the troop owing to the long 


journey. However. he proved equal to the task, 
and during the last three days he marched at 
the head of the troop, and appeared to be the 
strongest animal amongst them. 

On the afternoon of the tenth day we arrived 
at our destination, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing our troop safely placed in their new 
quarters in San Antonio. That night, to celebrate 
the safe arrival of the animals, we killed a six- 
months-old calf, and the boys had the pleasure 
of dining at a table and enjoying thcir favourite 
dish —carne con cuero; or, in English, meat 
with skin—which is prepared by cutting up the 
meat with the skin on and roasting ‘t over 
the fire. 

After having dined well, the boys borrowed a 
couple of guitars, and I could hear them playing 
and singing their old melodies long after I had 
retired to bed. Happy boys! They live in a 
country which has the finest climate in the world, 
and where poverty is unknown, so why should 
they be anything else: but happy ? 
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An interesting account of a recent visit to the Mount Athos Peninsula, which is entirely owned 
and controlled by a group of monastic communities—Greek, Russian, Serbian, and Bulgarian— 


which govern it under a republican system. 
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Military Mission, visited its leading monasteries, and herein describes the life and customs of 


the monks, its gorgeous churches, and the many remarkable holy relics they contain. 
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TENDING out into the <igean Sea 
from the mainland of Chalcidice, in 
north-eastern Greece, like the prongs 
of a trident, are three peninsulas. 
~ They leave the mainland some forty 
miles south-east of Salonika, and look as though 
they might be the fork with which Neptune 
planned to throw the island of Chios, on the 
Smyrna coast, out of the sea. ‘The easternmost 
of these peninsulas is that of Athos, named from 
the great terminal peak which rises like a pyramid 
out of the sea at its Agean end. The peninsula 
is about forty miles long, varying in width from 
four to seven miles, and it is entirely owned and 
controlled by a group of monastic communities, 
which govern it under a republican system. 

A visit to the peninsula has so many excep- 
tional features that an account of a few days 
spent among the monks and the strange monas- 
teries here cannot fail to be of interest. In peace- 
time communication between Mount Athos and 
the rest of the Balkans 1s assured by three sailings 
weekly from Constantinople. In war-time, 
however, the only means of approach by sea is 
from Salonika, and special arrangements would 
have to be made with the Allied authorities 
in order to obtain the privilege of visiting the 
locality. It is, of course, possible to reach the 
peninsula by land, but this would entail a long 
and difficult journey, possible only for pack- 


transport, and the time that would be necessary , 


to complete the journey would make such a 
means of approach prohibitive to most people. 
Everyone, then, makes the journey by steamer, 
landing at Daphni, the only official port in the 


whole republic—a miniature village, with a 
miniature inn, a miniature custom-house, and a 
miniature landing-stage. 

Ordinary visitors have to obtain a permit to 
visit the monasteries from the Hcly Synod at 
Karyaes, but this formality is waived in the case 
ot distinguished visitors. These latter are also 
received with the greatest hospitality, and much 
interesting ceremonial is display ed in the course 
of their reception. It will, therefore, be of 
greater interest if a description is given dealing 
with the reception accorded to di istinguished 
visitors, for the writer was a member of a party 
which received this privileged treatment. 


The litle port of Daphni, the normal place of entry for visitors to 
the peniosula, 


THE STRANGEST 


Here it may be added that by an ancient 
law no women or female creature of any kind jis 
allowed to set foot on the peninsula. As one 
might expect, of course, in a world inhabited by 
descendants of Eve, the law has been broken. 
There are legends of inquisitive empresses who 
were miraculous- 
ly prevented, at 
the door, from 
defiling certain 
monasteries by 
their intrusion. 
There are other 
legends of monas- 
teries subjected 
to fasting, humil- 
ity, and purifica- 
tion by reason of 
some uninvited 
guest. Even the 
furred and 
feathered inhabi- 
tants of Mount 
Athos are sup- 
posed to leave 
their harems at 
home. Neither 
cow nor hen may share the life of the monastic 
community, and the monks’ kitchens are sup- 
plied with milk, butter, and eggs from their 
distant farms on the mainland. 

A most cursory visit to the whole of the 
monasteries would take at least ten days, and a 
visit of so short duration would only leave the 
most indistinct impressions on the traveller. In 
order to obtain an impression that is to be per- 
manent, at least one day should be devoted to 

" €éach’ of the twenty. monasteries, and if the 
sketes, kellias, and hermitages also are to be 
visited, a month or six weeks should be spent on 
the peninsula. Even then only the most general 
examination could be made of the architecture, 
frescoes, treasures, manuscripts, and relics of the 
various monasteries. 

i As a privileged party, we were spared the 
formalities of landing at Daphni, and anchored 
off the great Russian monastery of Panteleimon, 
which stands on the west coast of the peninsula 
about three kilometres to the north-west of the 
port. The monastery is almost a town in itself. 
It is the home of nearly two thousand Russian 
monks, and contains no fewer than forty churches 
and chapels, their curiously-shaped gilded domes 
being typical of Muscovite architecture. Hardly 
had we dropped anchor when a mighty ringing 
of bells burst upon the ear. At the landing-stage 
stood the Abbot, or Igumenos, wearing his 
crucifix of diamonds, emeralds, and rubies, and 


"View of Panteleimon from the sea. 
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holding a pastoral staff, surrounded by the 
principal officers of the monastery, waiting to 
receive us. ‘Iheir welcome is dignified and 
cordial, and as they lead us up the steep slopes 
into the monastery proper the lay monks take 
hold of our baggage and carry it up to the rooms 
which have heen 
“allotted to us. 

There must be 
something in the 
air of "Mount 
Athos which 
contributes to the 
growth of hair 
and beards. If 
the secret could 
only be dis- 
covered by some 
enterprising 
American he 
would speedily 
make his fortune, 
for there is hardly 
a monk in the 
whole population 
of nearly twelve 
thousand whose 
beard does not reach his chest, and who is 
not able to tie up his hair in the bun which 
was the fashion prescribed for ladies towards 
the end of the nineteenth century. All the 
monks are dressed alike—in long black robes 
down to their feet, and wearing on their 
heads the cylindrical black hat of camel-skin, 
very similar to that of the ordinary orthodox 
Greek priest. The only distinction of dress is 
that the higher officials wear a kind of black 
hood which covers the head-dress. 

As we follow our dignified guides up the hill 
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The dome-shaped roofs of Panteleimon, 
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into one of the many churches of the monastery, 
surrounded on all sides by rows of monks who 
watch’ us with ill-concealed curiosity, and with 
every balcony crowded with members of this 
black-robed race, the impression gains ground 
that we are on some strange sphere with language 
and customs unknown to us, whose people live 
a life that has no similarity to our own, whose 
ideas are not our ideas, and whose aspirations 
are far away from those of the rest of the world. 

As we enter the church our eyes are dazzled 
with the magnificence of the sights which greet 
us. It is impossible to take in the bewildering 
splendour of the scene. The massive chandeliers 
hanging before the elaborately carved screen 
which hides the high altar are whirling round, 
for it is the custom to set them turning before 
the beginning of the service. 

A great burst of song greets us as we set foot 
in the church. The singing of the choirs of 
basses and baritones is probably as fine as can 
be heard in the world. No grand opera has 
ever been produced with so magnificent a chorus, 
and the megaphonic bass of the soloist at 
Panteleimon is probably unique. We are con- 
ducted to thrones opposite the altar. in front of 
which, in a semicircle and facing us, stand the 
officiating priests, about fifteen in number, in 
their gorgeous robes of every colour, some of 
them extremely ancient and all of them orna- 
mented with gold and silver embroidery. 

The service only lasts about ten minutes, and 
it includes prayers for the members of our party. 
At the conclusion of the ceremony we are con- 
ducted, to the pealing of bells, to the large 
reception hall, where we are welcomed by the 
Igumenos and the superior officers. Around the 
walls of this hall hang the portraits of the various 
Russian Sovereigns and their consorts, together 
with the portraits of the various Igumenoi and 
other prominent officials of the monastery. A 
portrait also of King George of England was 
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adorning the walls; but we have a picture of 
the same hall, taken a few years back, where 
portraits of Turkish dignitaries were then hang- 
ing, and from inquiries made one would not 
be wrong in assuming that the portraits hung 
in the reception hall vary according to the 
nationality of the visitors to be received ! 

As soon as we were seated we were supplied 
with the conventional refreshments. These were 
invariable, and we received them several times 
a day in the various places we visited. First 
comes a large tray, in the centre of which stands 
a bowl of a kind of crystallized jam ; at the back 
of the tray are drawn up two rows of tumblers 
of water; in the front of the tray, on the right- 
hand side, a bow! of spoons, 
and on the left a similar bowl, 
but empty. The procedure is 
as follows: A spoon is taken 
out of the right-hand bowl, 
and a spoonful of the jam is 
taken and swallowed; the 
spoon is then placed in the 
left-hand bowl and a sip of 
water is taken to wash the jam 
down. Then follows another 
lay-monk with a tray of raki, 
the principal liqueur to be 
found on the peninsula. Each 
guest receives a glass of raki. 
Another lay-monk follows with 
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a third tray, pearing cups of ‘Turkish coffee. 
This having been swallowed, the meal is 
over. 

The process of preparing the raki is extremely 
interesting. When the lemon-tree is in flower 
a large glass carafe is placed over the flower, 
with the result that the fruit proceeds to grow 
inside the carafe. When the lemon has reached 
full size the twig is cut off. By this time, of 
course, the fruit is far too large to be withdrawn 
through the narrow neck of the bottle. After 
being cut down from the tree the bottle is filled 
with pure alcohol and 
allowed to remain for 
several years. The re- 
sultant liquid is then 
poured off, slightly 
diluted with water, and 
the result is raki. 

The refreshments were 
followed by appropriate 
speeches, after which we 
proceeded on a tour of 
the most interesting parts 
of the monastery. We 
visited several churches, 
but time, of course, was 
not available for us to see 
the whole forty. They 
are in the Basilica style, 
and not in the form of 
a Greek cross, which is 
typical of most of the 
monastic churches of 
earlier dates. In all cases 
the decoration is gorgeous 
to the last degree ; gold- 
covered icons studded 
with precious stones of 
inestimable value exist 
in great numbers. The wealth of this monastery, 
which derives its income partly from its large 
estates in Russia and partly from the Russian 
pilgrims which visit it in time of peace, is very 
considerable. The refectory, a large hall fur- 
nished only with wooden tables and forms—the 
former bearing a series of little round wooden 
platters from which the monks eat—is decorated 
with frescoes, though they have nothing what- 
soever to commend themselves from an artistic 
point of view. Everything is scrupulously clean, 
though there is a distinct smell of fish and oil, 
which are the principal articles of diet of the 


monks, tor in the Russian monasteries the rules - 


are far more severe than in the Greek. Meat 
and smoking are prohibited, and thus fish 
becomes the staple form of diet. In peace-time 
this takes the form of salt sturgeon from the 
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Volga, but now the monks have to rely on local 
resources. 

From the refectory we proceeded to the library, 
where we were shown many priceless old manu- 
scripts, but the time at our disposal permitted 
us merely to glance at the illuminations of some 
of the earliest. Another place of interest which 
we visited was the ossuary, which contains the 
skulls of the monks who have died, all labelled 
and neatly arranged on shelves. and their bones 
piled up in heaps. It is not the custom to leave 
the bodies of dead monks in the ground; they 
are buried only for five 
years. by which time the 
flesh has disappeared 
from the bones, which 
are then exhumed and 
placed in the ossuary. 

At last the time came 
to bid our hosts farewell. 
‘The Tgumenos, however, 
declined to let us part 
without a representative 
of the monastery accom- 
panying us to our next 
stopping-place. Accord- 
ingly an aged monk was 
detailed for this duty, and 
he presently appeared 
with his kit, neatly 
packed in a little black 
canvas bag, which he 
slung on to his mule. 
Outside, at the back of 
the monastery, we found 
our procession of mules 
awaiting us. They were 
not very promising from 
the point of view of 
appearance, but later, 
after travelling some of the precipitous parts 
of the peninsula, we came to appreciate them, 
for they never slipped in the climbing or 
descending of the difficult paths which are 
the only means of communication between the 
various monasteries. The saddles were of the 
ordinary local pack type, covered for the occasion 
with a red rug and fitted with a pair of antique 
stirrups. For the most part they had neither 
reins nor bridles, the only means of guiding the 
mules being by the head-rope attached to the 
collar. Experience soon showed that bridles 
were quite unnecessary, for the beasts chose 
their own path at their own time, and were 
generally right about both. ~ 

The scenery of the peninsula demands a special 
word to itself. It somehow seems to combine in 
its small area country which we have considered 
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typical of many other lands. In passing from 
one valley to another one seems to change 
from the moors of Scotland to the cypress and 
olive trees of Umbria. A glance up the coast 
one moment recalls the wooded loveliness of 
Corfu, and by a turn in the path a few minutes 
later the mind is carried back to the lakes of 
Northern Italy. If one gazes towards the tower- 
ing peak of Mount Athos, standing bare and 
alone, with the sea on three sides of it, one feels 
that here at least an entirely distinctive note has 
heen reached, yet the woods where we have 
stopped by the side of a stream to take lunch 
might be in the Valley of the Rocks at Lynton 
in North Devon. The best time to visit the 


peninsula is in spring, 
when the whole country 
is a mass of flowers and 
flowering trees. 

Amidst scenery such 
as this we made our way 
to Karyaes, the capital 
of this strange republic. 
It stands in a valley, 
and seen from the hill- 
side the little red-roofed 
village nestling in masses 
of multi-coloured greens 
presented a fascinating 
picture. ‘The principal 
buildings were pointed 
out to us by our guide 
- the square tower of 
the Archives, founded 
in the tenth century. and 
one of the earliest con- 
structions on the whole 
peninsula, and, farther 
away, looking like a 
great fairy palace with 
its many golden domes 
in the Russian style, was 
the Skete of St. Andrew, 
which was to be our 
resting-place for the 
night. As we were seen 
approaching, the bells of 
the Church of the Holy 
Synod started their 
joyous pealing, and all 
Karyaes became aware 
that a party of English 
visitors was approach- 
ing. ' 

We visited the house 
of the delegate of Pan- 
teleimon, where we 
partook of the usual 
refreshments and exchanged the regulation 
speeches. Thence we were conducted along 
the main street of the town, where most of the 
few civilians within the Republic are to be 
found, to the Church of the Holy Synod. At the 
gates there were drawn up all the priests in 
their gorgeous raiment and each holding his 
Holy Book or Crucifix, probably of great value. 
In front of them were the members of the Holy 
Synod, who welcomed us in the name of the 
Republic. We followed them into the church, 
which is of very ancient construction and built 
in the form of a Greek cross with a narthex. 
Like all the old Greek churches, every inch 
was covered with frescoes, but unhappily 
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they have to a great extent been restored 
in the worst possible taste. After a brief 
service we proceeded to the Parliament 
House, where a special sitting had been con- 
voked in our honour. As we entered we 
remarked that all the seats had been covered 
with white linen for the occasion, and that a 
large coloured portrait of King Edward VII. 
had evidently been hung up to greet us. Later, 
we were asked to supply the Synod with a 
portrait of King George V., presumably to be 
hung up when the next English visitors should 
make their way thither. We took our seats, 
and when the Synod had assembled. the Speaker 
rose and read a very long address in Greek, 
which he subsequently handed to the leader 
of our party. Unfortunately, none of us knew 
Greek and the address was of such a length that 
it was not practicable to translate it, and so 
to this day its purport remains unknown. One 
can have no doubt, however, that it contained 
a eulogy of ourselves, Great Britain, the Allies, 
M. Venizelos, and, in fact, of any others that 
our good hosts had considered it tactful to 
include. For let it be remembered that neither 
British nor Allies, nor even M. Venizelos himself, 
are of much interest to the majority of the monks 
of the peninsula, who are principally concerned 
about how best to perform the gentle art of 
doing nothing and of maintaining a regular 
income from their many-aered estates; the 


worries and troubles of the outside world have 
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Allied offcers at Coutloumousou— English, French, and Russian 
flags, made by the monks, are seen fluttering in the background. 
little interest for them so long as these things 
are assured. ‘he address as presented was 
signed with the seal of the Holy Epistassia, 
the committee of the Holy Synod responsible 
for carrying out the resolutions of that body. 
This committee consists of four members, whe 
are elected every year. We replied to the address 
of welcome as suitably as possible, bearing in 
mind that we were not precisely cognizant of 
what it was about, and then after many “ zetoes ” 
on all hands, we started off to climb the short 
path which led us to the Skete of St. Andrew, 
where we were to stop for the night. 

Many ceremonies, however, had to take place 
before we were allowed to retire to the privacy 
of our rooms. As we entered the courtyard 
of the skete we found that almost every one of 
the four or five hundred monks who belonged 
to it were assembled to greet us. We were 
conveyed to still another church, and by this 
time we ascended to the thrones almost in the 
manner born. 

The principal church of the Skete of St. 
Andrew, which is quite new and in the Rus- 
sian style, was very handsomely decorated 
and contained many icons of priceless value. 
One of the Virgin and Child had a robe con- 
structed entirely of pearls, and its value is 
incalculable. We visited two or three more 
churches in this monastery, and were then con- 
ducted to the reception hall to undergo our 
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final meal of jam, raki. and coffee. Once more 
the same speeches were delivered on both sides, 
and amidst the Russian equivalent for ‘“ zeto ” 
we departed to our bedrooms to prepare for 
dinner, and with dinner ended a day almost 
unique in the richness of its impressions. 

The following morning. very early, we were 
to leave the hospitality of the Russians to visit 
the monasteries to the north of the peninsula. 
Before describing our experiences a few words 
as toe the position of 
the Skete or Church of 
St. Andrew and the 
monks generally may be 
of interest. Although 
only possessing one 
monastery and thus one 
vote in the Synod, the 
Russian monks form 
about one-third of the 
total monastic popula- 
tion of the Republic. 
The Skete of St. Andrew, 
and also all the other 
larec Russian sketes, are 
not, however, on the 
territory of the Russian 
monastery of Pantelei- 
mon. St.Andrew depends 
on the Greck monastery 
at Vatopedi, and conse- 
quently it cannot effect 
the smallest reform, 
structural or otherwise, 
without the permission 
of the monastery on 
which it depends. In 
this particular case the 
monastery has only half as many monks as the 
skete which it controls. 

We would that we could leave the impression 
that the Mount Athos Peninsula was peopled 
by men of saintly lives engaged, as are the English 
and Italian monks, in useful work, or at all 
events living a strict and temperate life untar- 
nished by the bickerings and quarrels which must 
perforce form part of the life of the outside world. 
It is much otherwise, however. Politics play their 
part on the Mount Athos Peninsula, insomuch 
as they serve to advance the positions of those 
who want to be powerful. Except in the case of 
the Russian monks, the life is neither strict nor 
the attendance at mass compulsory. No occu- 
pation is imposed on anyone. and there is no 
active school of thought, religious or otherwise. 
The Igumenoi are generally chosen because 
they are of weak character and therefore unable 
to control their flock. 


Priest-monks at Coutloumousou holding the volumes of the 
Liturgy, bound in magnificent jewel-encrusted bindings. 
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Two schools of art exist in the republic. 
One, at the end of the peninsula, is a schovl 
of painting which produces a large number of 
oil paintings of no artistic value; the other— 
a small school of wood-carving which it is 
difficult to praise too highly. The principal 
work of this latter school is the production of 
small icons which are sold to pilgrims, and some 
very beautiful works can be obtained for quite 
a small sum. ‘The masterpiece of this school, 

however, is a work of 
ie about two feet six by 
two feet, carved out of 
a solid piece of wood, 
with a relief in some 
places almost six inches 
in depth and containing 
many thousands of 
figures. The subject re- 
presented is “ ‘The Last 
Judgment,” and the 
central scene is sur- 
rounded. by a large 
number of panels repre- 
senting the Life of Christ. 
Every part of this work 
bears close examination 
under a magnifying 
glass, every face wears 
the fitting expression, 
including even those of 
the countless Blessed 
in Paradise. This work 
took fifteen years to 
complete, and its exe- 
cution is as admirable 
as its composition is 
artistic. The whole is 
the work of a true artist of no mean order. 

The following morning we started betimes 
down the valley south-east towards the 
Monastery of Coutloumousou. It is a beautiful 
old building, with its church in the centre of the 
quadrangle formed by the monastic buildings, 
at the far end of which stands a large square 
tower with a nearly flat roof. We received the 
usual welcome from the Igumenos and all the 
members of the monastery, some of whom had 
even gone so far as to spend the night making a 
Union Jack in our honour. True, it wasn’t a 
very accurate Union Jack, but our flag always 
has the advantage that however curiously it 
may be made it can never be mistaken for the 
flag of any other nation. 

We left Coutloumousou to the ringing of many 
bells, and then continued our way down to the 
sea-coast to the very ancient monastery of 
Iviron, supposed to be the third oldest in the 
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republic. It was founded before the year 980 
by General John Tornikiou, his son Euthymius, 
and his nephew George, who all three lived there 
as monks. The first view of Iviron, half hidden 
in its thickly wooded valley, is one not easily 
forgotten. Its lofty western and southern walls 
have more the aspect of fortifications than of 
the peaceful character of a monastery, but, in 
truth, it was as fortifications that they were 
originally built, and even to-day the need for 
their use as such has not entirely disappeared. 
Inside, the buildings are of great beauty, and its 
principal church is richly decorated. Here one 
may note the marble floor inlaid with coloured 
marble mosaics in the style known as “‘ cosmato ” 
work, similar to the floors of the churches of 
Santa Maria Maggiore and San Lorenzo fuori le 
Mura, in Rome. 

Iviron is also noted for its valuable library, 
and it is fortunate enough to possess a librarian 
who not only is cognizant of the value of the 
treasures, for the safety of which he is respon- 
sible, but is a learned student and a recognized 
authority on its ancient books. It must not be 
imagined that there are many such as he on the 
peninsula. On the contrary, most of the librarians 
know little or nothing about their priceless 
manuscripts, save their titles. 


Some of the monasteries are perched upon the rocks, their tall, straight walls giving them the appearance of fortresses. 


With much regret we left our hosts at Iviron, 
with its wonderful view of the sea and the islands 
of Thasos, Lemnos, and Samothrace, and made 
our way northward by the most delightful 
mountain paths, wa the Skete of the Prophet 
Elia, to the monastery of Vatopedi, which, 
according to tradition, was founded by the 
Emperor Theodosius the Great, and destroyed 
by the Arabs during the ninth century. History, 
however, relates that it was built between the 
years 972 and 980 by three lords from Adrianople. 
It is remarkable for its treasures, for it actually 
possesses the celebrated copy of Ptolemy’s 
Geography, which we were privileged to see. 
Very curious are the old maps, still in a good 
state of preservation, and though a little twisted 
according to present geographical ideas, they 
are perfectly comprehensible to-day. Vatopedi 
possesses many relics of the highest value. 
Amongst others which were shown to us was 
the right leg of St. Photina, the woman of 
Samaria, which is always produced as a perennial 
miracle. It is quite soft to the touch, but vet it 
never decays ; it is held in the highest reverence 
by pilgrims. The larynx of St. John the Raptist 
and the sponge of the Crucifixion were amongst 
the other relics which were displayed before us. 
We must also mention the Jasper Cup, presented 
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to the monastery by Manual Paleologos. It 
dates from the early part of the fifteenth century, 
and is mounted on a silver gilt base decorated 
with enamel work. Its handles are particularly 
graceful, and are formed by two dragons. The 
whole is a masterpiece of elegance of design and 
delicacy of execution. 

At the monastery of Zogrophou we touched a 
new nationality—namely, the Bulgars, though 
there was little to 
the casual observer 
to denotedifferences 
of nationality. ‘The 
architecture is simi- 
lar, and the plan 
and layout of the 
buildings do not 
differ greatly from 
those of the Greck 
monasteries. The 
monks are all vener- 
able old gentlemen 
with very long 
beards, and varia- 
tion in the conven- 
tual life depends 
more on the 
constitution of the 
monastery than on 
the nationality of its 
inmates. Beautiful 
as are the situations 
of nearly all the 
monasteries on the 
peninsula, the Bul- 
gar monastery of 
Zogrophou and the 
Serbian one of 
Chilander are really 
“ primi inter pares.” 

The journey from 
Zogrophou to the 
western coast was through most beautiful scenery. 
Those monasteries which are not situated on the 
coast generally maintain a small landing-place, 
where their supplies can be disembarked. In 
the old days it was necessary to defend these 
places, and the form of defence was invariably 
a strong square tower very similar to the keeps 
of castles in Western Europe. ‘There are many 
such towers of varying height on the peninsula, 
their walls more than six feet thick, and some 
of them dating back to the tenth century. 

The path from Zogrophou landing-place to 
Panteleimon follows the coast, and at times 
runs on the very edge of the cliffs, where it is 
often less than a yard in breadth. By this time. 
however, we had the most complete confidence 


A view within the walls of the monastery of Vatopedi. 
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in our mules, and we were content to sit perched 
on our comfortable saddtes and leave the whole 
responsibility of choosing both path and pace 
to them. 
The first monastery we came to was Dochiariou, 
a most picturesque pile of buildings which seemed 
to spring from the mountain-side—a curious 
huddled-up mass which finally terminated in a 
great wall standing on the very edge of the sea. 
Dochiariou was 
— founded by St. 
Euthymius in the 
tenth century near 
the port of Daphni, 
but it was soon 
ruined by pirates, 
and later on it 
was reconstructed 
in its present situa- 
tion. It is one of 
the poorest of the 
monasteries, and to 
this it owes the fact 
that it has remained 
much less changed 
than the richly en- 
dowed ones. Some 
of the frescoes, 
dating from the 
sixteenth sentury, 
have remained in 
the original state, 
and would well 
repay considerable 
study. The curious 
shaped courtyards 
have remained prac- 
tically untouched, 
and the woodwork 
Props supporting 
the upper storevs 
are extremely 
picturesque. Several curious legends are con- 
nected with this monastery. One of these is 
told about a very holy icon of the Madonna 
and Child in a small chapel adjoining the 
principal church. Apparently, one day a monk 
bearing a taper had the temerity to bring it 
so close to the holy icon that the smoke got 
into the Virgin’s eyes. Immediately, so the 
story goes, he was struck blind. So over- 
come was he by his sin and its terrible 
punishment that the monk resolved never to 
leave the presence of the icon. and he was 
allowed to live in a corner of the chapel, where 
he passed his time in praying for forgive- 
ness. We are comforted by a happy ending to 
this story, for the Virgin is reported to have 
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relented, and several years afterwards restored 
the monk. his sight. 

The last monastery we visited was that of 
Xenophon, on the sea coast between Dochiariou 
and Panteleimon. Xenophon is a very ancient 
foundation, and is supposed to have been 
founded by St. Xenophon in the tenth century, 
and enlarged in the eleventh by Simeon the 
Eunuch. This monastery is completely sur- 
rounded by a lofty wall which should have made 
it secure from the pirates who infested these 
seas in the Middle Ages. ‘The principal church 
of Xenophon is a new building. but tne narthex 
of the old church of St. George has some very 
interesting frescoes executed in 1564 by Theo- 
phanes of Crete. The frescoes of the interior 
of the church are the work of a certain Antony 
and dates back to 1545. ‘The new church con- 
tains also a large number of holy relies, which 
we were permitted to see. Among others, we 
may mention the skull of St. Stephen, the 
authenticity of which is vouched for, say the 
monks, by the cracks on the skull produced by 
the stones at his martyrdom. Other relics were 
the jaw of St. Arcadius, the hand of St. Troiphon, 
a piece of bone of St. George, and also smaller 
relics of St. Panteleimon and St. Demetrios. 
The treasury also possesses a beautiful wax 
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The monastery of Xenophon, situated on the seashore. 


model of the ‘Transfiguration, stated to be a work 
of the eleventh century. 

Much remains to be told which time and space 
will not permit us at present to relate: the story 
of the foundation of the first monastery, Laora, 
through the patronage of Nicephoros Phocas, 
that strange mixture of general, ascetic, and 
lover; the life of the hermit monks in their 
solitary caverns in the cliffs and forests, the 
hundreds of legends associated with the various 
monasteries and their saintly founders, a descrip- 
tion of their priceless treasures and valuable 
relics, their crude but fascinating frescoes ; all 
these, and much more, form the life and history 
of the Republic of the Holy Mountain. 

As we steamed rapidly towards Salonika, and 
the cupolas of Panteleimon vanished gradually 
in the evening mists, we realized that for a few 
days at least we had left the twentieth century 
and had jumped back into the Middle Ages. 
For the monastic life of the peninsula is a 
survival of the time when it represented the 
religious ideal of Byzantium, when it was a 
living inspiration both of religion and of Byzan- 
tine art. To-day the curious life continues, but 
the art and religion are stagnant. Who knows 
but at some later day, Athanasius may yet 
spring up and breathe fresh life into this strange 
community! Who knows that the Holy Moun- 
tain will not once more become the inspiration 
of the orthodox Greek religion and the home 
of a renaissance of the Byzantine School of 
Art! 
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THE IRON JUDGE OF MALTA, 


The remarkable case of a judge who, in his reverence for the law, sent a man to his death, though 
he knew, from his own personal observations, that he had never committed the crime. 


ey ay NE night, two hundred years ago, 

} Judge Cambo, of Malta, sat by his 

es bedrvom window ing out upon 
3 4}| tne sleeping town. which was bathed 

in brillant moonlight. Had Judge 
Cambo not been sitting by his window 
that night his name would never have been 
known outside the Island of Malta, which is 
about eight miles wide and seventeen long ; 
but he could not sleep well, for one reason or 
another, so he took nis seat by the window, and 
eventually became known all over the world, 
or wherever lawyers congregate. Thus we see 
upon what a small peg destiny sometimes hangs 
great events. 

There is no doubt that Judge Cambo was a 
man of integrity and ability. Some even hold 
that he had a conscience. In his youth he was 
considered sentimental, and went so far, upon 
occasion, as to write poetry. But he took up 
the study of the law quite early, and the law 
became an infatuation with him. As the years 
went on he became saturated with it, so that it 
ssion of his soul and mind. He 
judged everything in the earth and the waters 
under the earth by his Maltese law, which was 
somewhat different from that now prevailing, 
as the island was then under the dominion of 
the Knights of St. John. In the mind of Judge 
Cambo, though he perhaps would not have 
confessed it, justice was a small thing as compared 
with the law. If justice and the law could be 
made to walk comfortably alony the same road, 
well and good ;_ otherwise the law had the right 
of way, and justice must scratch for itself. 
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So Judge Cambo sat at his window, in the soit 
Mediterranean night, and as he looked into the 
street beneath him he saw one man stab another, 
The wounded man, who had been fiving for his 
life, reeled and fell. At this moment the mur- 
derer’s cap fell off, and his face was fully exposed 
to the judge. ‘The judge and the assassin stared 
at each other for a moment; then the latter 
replaced his cap, threw away the sheaf of his 
knife, and ran. The learned jurist sat at his 
window, gazing calmly at the dead man. An 
ordinary citizen might have raised an alarm, 
but the judge did nothing. It is possible that 
he was raking through his mind for a law that 
would fit the vase. 

The night wore on, and morning was approach- 
ing, but the judge remained at his window. 
Then a baker came into the street, carrying his 
loaves for distribution. Presently the baker 
beheld the corpse, and stood looking at it, as 
though dazed. Presently he saw the sheath of 
the knife, picked it up and examined it, and 
put it in his pocket. Then panic overtook him, 
and he ran, but just at that moment policemen 
came round the corner and seized him. ‘The 
unfortunate baker was led away to prison, and 
the judge, calm and serene, lay down for a few 
moments of slumber. 

In due season the baker was brought up for 
trial in the criminal court, and the presiding 
judge in that court was Cambo. He had come 
to the conclusion, after ruminating over all the 
law he had absorbed in the course of his career, 
that he had no right to act from his own private 
knowledge in a matter brought before him in his 
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official capacity. Learned writers, discussing 
the case, have said that he acted conscientiously, 
and a few have expressed their belief that he 
acted properly. Such is the reverence for Law. 

The baker came up for trial a wretched and 
terrified man. The police had a strong case 
against him. He was 
arrested just as he 
wes leaving the 
corpse, and he had 
the sheath of a dagger 
or stiletto in his 
pocket. But as the 
case wore on it 
became apparent that 
the evidence was not 
conclusive enough, 
and there was a 
probability that the 
accused would be 
acquitted. 

Then this marvel- 
lous Judge Cambo 
used every endeavour 
to make the baker 
confess the crime. 
He threatened and 
entreated, but the 
accused persisted in 
declaring his inno- 
cence. So Judge 
Cambo ordered him 
to the torture, and 
he was_ stretched 
upon the rack. For 
a time he stuck to 
his claim of inno- 
cence, but when the 
agony became in- 
tolerable he confessed 
to the crime which 
he had never com- 
mitted. And Judge 
Cambo looked on, 
calm and inscrutable, 
and wrote down the 
racked man’s con- 
fession as it came 
from his blood- 
flecked lips. Surely 
there never was a 
more zealous public 
official than Judge 
Cambo ! 

‘The judge was now quite satisfied. The 
prisoner had been proven guilty according to 
the law, and there was nothing further to do 
except to sentence the man to death, which the 


“As he looked into the street beneath him he saw one man 
stab another.” 
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judge did with much feeling. rebuking him 
mildly for trying to obstruct the course of jus.ice 
by refusing to confess. So the unfortuni.te 
baker was taken forth from the jail upon a lower- 
ing day and done to-death by the executioner. 

He was buried down by the sea, near where 
St. Paul was  ship- 
wrecked once upon 
a time, and the grass 
grew over him, and 
his memory became 
dim in the haunts 
of men. The years 
passed on, and Judge 
Cambo often sat by 
his window and gazed 
at the sleeping town, 
and if ghosts troubled 
him he gave no sign. 
The whole island ad- 
mired and reverenced 
him as a saintlike 
man, who respected 
the law above all 
things except rel gion. 
The judge was grow- 
ing old among his 
honours and dignities, 
when an untoward 
thing happened. 

In another part of 
the island a man was 
tried and convicted 
of a capital crime, 
and when he saw 
that doom was 
written against his 
name he made full 
confession of various 
evil things he had 
done in his sinful 
career. Among other 
things, he confessed 
that he was the mur- 
derer of the man for 
whose death the 
baker was tortured 
and executed. He 
narrated all the cir- 
cumstances of the 
murder, down to the 
smallest detail, and 
cited the judge as a 
witness. He knew 
that the judge had seen the murder, for. as le 
was plunging his knife into the victim's body, 
he happened to see the judge at the window, 
and the judge was looking straight at him, 
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The Grand Master of the Knights now called 
upon the judge for an explanation, and Cambo 
quietly admitted that the man’s story was 
strictly true. But he argued that he had only 
done his duty ; that it was quite proper to send 
a man to an ignominious death rather than 
violate the sacred law as he understood it. ‘The 
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judge was sentenced to the forfeiture of his office 
and to public degradation, and was ordered to 
turn over his worldly assets to the family of 
his victim. He lived a few years longer, shunned 
and hated as much as he was formerly admired 
and respected, and with the knowledge that his 
name was hated all over the world. 


A MATTER OF MEDICINE. 


The extraordinary conduct of a doctor, who became enraged through losing his practice to a 
younger member of the profession. 


Jor many years Dr. Eustachy had been the 
leading physician of Pertuis, a town in the South 
of France. His professional reputation was so 
high that he was often summoned to distant 
places, and many people wondered why he per- 
sisted in hiding his light under a bushel by 
dwelling in a country village; but the doctor held 
that it was better 
to be first in Pertuis 
than second in Paris. 

Personally he was 
not exactly popular, 
because of his tem- 
per, over which he 
had poor control. 
Small things exas- 
perated him to an 
unseemly degree, and 
when he was warm 
under the collar it 
took him a long time 
to cool down. So it 
happened that when 
Dr. Tournatoire 
arrived in Pertuis, 
announcing that he 
had come to stay, 
and was prepared to 
furnish pills in any 
quantity, many of 
the leading citizens, 
who were tired of 
Dr. Eustachy’s tan- 
trums, gave the 
young man the glad 
hand. 

Tournatoire had 
graduated from the 
best of medical schools, he was highly recom- 
mended, and he soon demonstrated that his 
skill was great. His manners, also, were most 
engaging, and he had a comforting way with 
patients that was quite as effective as his 
medicine, He became popular at once, and 
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his practice grew in a manner that must have 
been gratifying to him. 

All this was gall and wormwood to old Dr. 
Eustachy, who found himself almost abandoned 
by his townsmen. The calls for his services 
became so infrequent that he spent most of his 
time in his dingy office calling down maledic- 
tions upon his young 
rival. He hadn't 
pride enough to keep 
quiet. He talked of 
nothing but Tourna- 
toire, whom he de 
nounced as a quack, 
an impostor, and 
everthing else un- 
pleasant. He became ° 
such a bore that 
people avoided him, 
and when he went 
for a walk he had 
the whole street to 
himself. Meanwhile 
business was hum- 
ming with Dr. Tour- 
natoire. 

This went on for 
two or three years, 
and in 1884 Tourna- 
toire was urged to 
run for a local office, 
so he placed himself 
in the hands of his 
friends, explaining 
that he was always 
ready to bleed and 
die for the flag at 
@ moment’s notice. 
This public-spirited conduct was more than 
Eustachy could stand. He determined to be 
a candidate himself, and thus bring humiliation 
to his rival. He had the idea that he had 
enough friends and sympathizers to secure his 
election, but when the votes were counted 
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Eustachy was the most pronounced kind of 
an “also ran.” He hadn’t a look-in, in fact. 
And he was so mad over it that he howled like 
a wolf. 

Aday or two after the election the people of 
Pertuis woke to find the town plastered with 
handbills in which Tournatoire was held up to 
scom as a moral leper, a professional shyster, 
and a few other pleasant things. All the wire- 
edged words in the French language were used 
in the effort to do him justice. The people 
were called upon to rise as one man and 
tun the fraud out of the community. Dr. 
Tournatoire stood by a wall and read the 
handbill. His lips whitened and a cold sweat 
stood on his forehead. 

* Parblew!” he said. 
far!” 

So he proceeded against Dr. Eustachy on a 
charge of libel, and it was easy to prove his 
responsibility. ‘The doctor was convicted and 
Fined, and returned to his office madder than 
ever, 


“This is going too 


x weeks later Tournatoire invited some of 
his friends to a little banquet at his home, and 
on the afternoon of the festive day a basket of 
game arrived at the house. Half-a-dozen beau- 
uful thrushes were in the basket. ‘The thrushes 
were cooked, but there was such an abundance 
of other good things at the feast that nobody 
ate them. The guests dispersed at a late hour, 
well fed and happy, and no doubt “* One Who 
Was There ” wrote a story of the joyous occasion 
for the local paper. 

On the following moming Dr. Tournatoire 
returned from his office to his home on some 
ctrand, and, upon entering, was astonished to 
find his wife trying to stand on her head. Assisting 
her to her feet, he asked her what she was trying 
to do, and she began explaining that all her 
relatives were dead, her husband killed in a duel. 
and she herself wanted to die. The pupils of 
her eyes were extraordinarily dilated, and she 
acted like a woman both crazy and blind. ‘The 
doctor, alarmed, went into the kitchen to ques- 
tion the cook, and found her trying to put the 
es mm the stove. ‘Ihe dog was a big one and 

ended itself heroically, but the cook seemed 
tu have superhuman strength, and she evidently 
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considered the work of cremation highly im- 
portant. The doctor rescued the dog, and tried 
to get some information from the woman, but she 
would talk of nothing but death. Everybody 
was dead, she said, and she had received a spirit 
message ordering her to put the dog in the stove. 
Her eyes also were dilated, and she seemed half 
blind. 

A layman in such a painful position would 
have thought it a plain case of insanity, but the 
doctor, after a moment's consideration, decided 
what the trouble was. 

“They have been poisoned with sulphate of 
atropine,” suid he, and acted accordingly, to 
such good purpose that the two women were 
convalescent in a few days. 

They explained that they had each eaten 
a thrush that) morning. Sickness followed 
and they remembered no more. ‘The doctor 
examined the remaining birds, and found them 
simply saturated with the poison. The news 
was made public. and it was taken for granted 
at once that Eustachy had been playing another 
of his pranks. 

The -old doctor was arrested. and strong evi- 
dence against him was soon forthcoming. — It 
was casily established that he had bought 
atropine paste of ¢ druggist : also that he had won 
a prize of game in a local lottery, and his prize 
was six thrushes. When the evidence thus 
became formidable the old doctor confessed, 
but said that he was merely trying to play a 
“ practical joke” on Tournatoire. ‘Ihe courts of 
France, however, like those of other countries, 
have not much appreciation of humour of 
this kind. so Eustachy was convicted and 
sentenced to eight years of toil without recom- 
pense in prison. 

So this eminence physician, wearing fetters, 
left the town where he had long been honoured 
and respected, to take his place among felons— 
all because he could not overcome his jealous 


spirit. It is unnecessary to tack a moral to 
the story. 
The case is celebrated in criminal annals 


because it is the only one of its kind. Doctors 
may, and doubtless do, hate each other now and 
then, but Eustachy was the only one on record 
who tried to remove a rival by poison. 


“MY FIREWORK 
DISPLAYS IN CHINA. 


By W. E. PRIESTLEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARCH. 


WEBB. 


The Author, who was interested in fireworks, was induced by a Chinese friend to give dis- 
plays in China, and the following is an amusing account of his pyrotechnic exhibitions in the 
Celestial Kingdom. 


row WAS sitting in the office calmly 
| smoking a cigarette, thinking of 
everything in general and nothing in 
particular, when in walked my friend 
Bones—Bones from China. 
“How’s the firework business?’ he said. 
Things being none too brisk, I had interested 
myself in these pyrotechnic exhibitions. 

“Oh, so-so!” I replied. “ We have just got 
over the glorious Fourth, and are now busily 
engaged in lighting up the fires of patriotism 
for next year. How’s China?” 

Before he answered my question, Bones rubbed 
his head thoughtfully in the place where he 
formerly had hair. He was thinking hard. 
Then he surprised me somewhat by saying: 
“How would you like to take a little flyer in 
China ?” 

The question was so startling that I hesitated 
before replying. Bones’s intention was that we 
should take some regular firework displays to 
China and exhibit them for the benefit of our 
Oriental brothers, and, incidentally, make some 
money in the bargain. I was not very much 
imptessed with the idea, as it seemed rather 
foolish to take fireworks to a country that had 
been making them for thousands of years, but 
Bones assured me that those made by the 
Chinese were very primitive, and that they 
would go crazy over white men’s fireworks. 

His reasons and arguments were so convincing 
that I agreed to ship over a number of displ 
and see what could be done. and a few we 
later we landed at the salubrious and smelly 
of Canton. I was accompanied by Bones, 
young Chinaman who answered to the name 
of Ah Duck, whom we had picked up en route 
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at Hong-Kong, and a young American called 
Louis. 

Ah Duck was not very well acquainted with 
Canton, so we could not rely upon his services 
very much as a guide. I managed to get a 
Chinese map of the city, and, aided by the map 
and a compass, I had no difficulty in finding my 
way about. It was very necessary for me to 
explore the city thoroughly, as I had to find a 
suitable location for a firework display—a 
location handy to the centre of population and 
at the same time free from fire risks, and a place 
where I could handle a crowd. I wanted to 
get something in the nature of a public park, 
preferably surrounded by a fence, so that 1 
could charge admission. With this object in 
view I combed that ancient and odorous city in 
a systematic manner. Canton is surrounded 
by a six-mile wall, which averages about thirty- 
five feet in height, so my first trip was to walk 
entirely round this wall, compare it with my 
map, and keep my eyes open for all available 
open spaces. 

I finally found a desirable location about 
fifteen acres in extent, open on two sides, so 
that it would be necessary to put up two fences 
about six hundred feet each in length. I soon 
made the necessary arrangements with the 
owners of the ground; and here I want to say 
that. whenever I entered into a contract with a 
Chinaman, I could always rely upon him carrying 
out his part of the bargain. 

Having secured a location, we proceeded in 
state to the governor's office, or * vamen.”” and 
here I received my first lesson in Chinese politics, 
I figured that as the civil governor of the province 
was the man to grant the necessary permit, he 
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was the man I wanted to see, and, as I was ina 
hurry, I tried to rush the affair. 

Now the last thing in the world you should 
do in Chine is to try to hustle a Chinese official. 
I demanded to see the governor, and there was 
at once considerable excitement in the yamen. 

A tall, dignified Chinaman, wearing horn- 
rimmed glasses, came from a side room, gravely 
bowing as he came. I returned the bow, awk- 
wardly, of course, for no American can ever hope 
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Of course I called round the next day, and 
was then gravely informed that my request 
must be made in writing, and would I please 
present it the next day ? 

I was there bright and early on the following 
morning with a wonderful Chinese document 
to which I solemnly affixed my “ chop,” or 
Chinese signature, and was then informed that 
it would be necessary to see the chief of police 
and let him examine my scheme, to see whether 


Our Chinese sandwichmen in Canton, 


to bow as gracefully as an Oriental. Through 
my interpreter I learnt that he was the governor's 
secretary. 

We sat round a small table drinking insipid 
green tea, without milk or sugar, and I briefly 
stated my errand. The secretary by this time 
was joined by other officials, and they listened 
gravely to the interpreter, who told them what 
I wanted. I told them I wanted to give a series 
of American firework displays in the city of 
Canton, for which I wished to charge admission, 
and that I desired the necessary police protection, 
and of course the governor’s permission. 

There was much earnest consultation between 
the officials, much wagging of heads, and many 
glances in my direction, as though they doubted 
my sanity. I got rather impatient, and asked 
the interpreter when I could get the permit. 
This seemed to throw the officials into a spasm. 
and the interpreter here warned me against 
any rushing tactics. 

After more consultation, the secretary, through 
the interpreter, of course, informed me that the 
matter would be taken under advisement and 
a full report would be made to the governor. 
Unfortunately the governor was at present out 
of the city, and would I please call round to- 
morrow ? 


my request could safely be granted in the 
interest of the public welfare. 

It took me several days to run down the chief 
of police, and he frankly refused to sanction 
my scheme, until I offered him a bribe of ten 
pounds for each performance. He was supposed 
to furnish me with police protection for this sum, 
but as a matter of fact the money went into his 
own pocket. 

Having finally received the blessing and sanc- 
tion of the chief of police, I renewed my attack 
on the governor’s yamen, and at the end of three 
weeks I found myself no further advanced than 
when I started. I have a shrewd idea that those 
Chinese officials expected to wear me out, and 
my staying qualities seemed to cause them a 
good deal of mental worry. 

Every day I would meet with some fresh 
excuse, some of them plausible, some of them 
funny, and all of them distinctly annoying. 
At the end of three weeks, however, something 
happened that brought things to a climax. 

I was sitting in my room when a knock 
came at the door, and a Chinaman walked in 
dressed in American clothes. He spoke fairly 
good English, and soon proved himself to be a 
go-between, or agent for the governor. and the 
gist of his remarks was to find out how much 
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I would be willing 
to pay to get the 
permit. Weargued 
for some consider- 
able time, as I 
remembered that I 
had already ar- 
ranged to pay the 
chief of police ten pounds for each display, but 
we finally agreed that for each show I was 
to give fifteen pounds to charity; Governor 
Chu was to hold the money, and of course I 
well knew that the particular charity to be 
benefited was the one for 
distressed governors. ‘The 
agent himself was to receive 
a little private “ cumshaw ” 
of four pounds as a slight 
recompense for his services, 
and having fixed up all the 
details, he solemnly bowed 
himself out of the room. 
Next morning a messenger 
brought the desired permit 
from the governor, collected 
the fifteen pounds for charity, 
and as per usual bowed him- 
self out. 

I was soon besic 
offers of help. The Chinese 
may not like the “ foreign 
devil,’ but they certainly 
are keen after his money. 
One very intelligent China- pe 
man came round with forged [eo 
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Tne Author travelling in China. 
a portrait of his Chinese assistant, Ah Duck. 


offered to take care of my pub- 
licity, so I promptly engaged him. 
He got out thirty thousand hand- 
bills, charged me three times what 
they were worth, and then threw 
most of them into the river. © 

As an offset to this, however, I 
had engaged a string of coolies to 
march through the city carrying 
huge banners displaying some vivid 
representations of American fire- 
works, and announcing in mys 
terious Chinese characters when 
and where the wonderful show was 
to take place. 

I then made arrangements with 
a contractor to put up a bamboo 
fence to enclose the place which 
we had selected, and also to build 
seats and ticket-boxes. The police 
insisted that I should divide the 
field into two parts, so that we 
could keep the men and the women separate, as 
it isnot considered etiquette for men and women 
to sit together at any form of entertainment. 
I noticed, however, that the Chinese themselves 
did not observe this rule, but mixed quite freely. 

The opening day of the big show arrived. 
Bones was detailed to look after the ticket- 
sellers and the entrances, while Louis and myself 
were to fire the display. 

Promptly at seven o’clock thirty policemen 
reported for duty, and at seven-thirty we fired 
the first bomb, and the Chinese began to filter 
slowly through the gates. I was rather sur- 
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A Chinese advertisement of the forthcoming firework displays. 
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prised to see how few came in, but my attention 
was soon drawn to the fact that, although we 
had a very small crowd inside the fence. it looked 
as though the entire population of Canton, 
amounting to over a million, were congregated 
outside the fence. 

“They won't see 
much on the out- 
side of the fence,” 
said Louis. 

“Oh, no!” I 
replied; “ when 
they realize that 
theyre on the 
wrong side, they'll 
soon put up their 
little ten cents and 
walk in.” 

At eight o’clock 
the display com- 


menced, and I lit a 
huge set-piece repre- 
senting a Chinese 


pagoda. Cries of 
astonishment and 
admiration arose 


from my small 
audience, to be swiftly followed 
by an ominous cracking of the 
dence, and I soon noticed that 
huge holes “were being torn in 
my bamboo 


structure, and it was only a 
matter of a few minutes before my fence was 
a wreck and the people were streaming into 


the field by thousands, monopolizing the reserved 
seats, and even swarming on top of the fireworks. 

T rushed Ah Duck off to the police, but they 
seemed paralyzed with fright, and Ah Duck 
assured me that they pleaded with the people 


in tones of apology not to 
crowd the police nor hurt the 
foreign devils. The st I saw 


of my brave policemen they 
were beating a masterly retreat 


through a hole in the fence. 
There was nothing to do but 
continue the displ: and I 


certainly had a hug | appre- 


a few minutes before 
Lond. the peonle were 
field by thousands 


“Tt was only a ma 
my fence 
stream’ 


ciative audience. The Chinese could not be led 
to believe that the foreign devils wanted to 
make some money, and while we had a maximum 
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Louis, Bones, and my Chinese assistants who erected the set-pieces, 


of enthusiasm, we certainly had a minimum of 
cash in the box-office. After the show was over 
it took us half an hour to struggle through our 
admiring audience and get to the ticket-oftice. 

The gross result of the first show was twenty- 
six pounds, or -just about what we had to pay 
out as bribes to the Government officials. 

We held.a council of war, and finally decided 
on a plan of action: Louis was to take charge 

’ of the fireworks ; Bones was to continue in his 
capacity of treasurer and chief ornament ; and 
I took over the job of publicity manager, business 
agent, and committee on law and order. We 
decided to wait one week before we gave a second 
display. 

I then went round to a printer and ordered 
fifty thousand handbills telling of the wonders 
of: the American fireworks. I consider that 
handbill a work of art, for it took three educated 
Chinese to find suitable adjectives to describe 
the forthcoming display. Needless to state, I 
wrote it out in English, and then left it to the 
Chinese to wrestle with my copy and find suit- 
able substitutes before submitting it to the 
printers. They must have made a good job of 
it, for I got a missionary to translate it back 
into English, and he informed me that the 
ground was to be covered with immense fiery 
dragons, and the heavens were to: be resplendent 
with botanical and zoological gardens of every 
description ! 

Having ordered my handbills, I next turned 


my attention to the sandwich-men, or banner- 
bearers. I found it was their usual custom to 
walk for about an hour, then stack their banners 
and go to sleep. It was up to me to instil a 
little ‘‘ pep” into my death-or-glory boys, and, 
believe me, I did. 

I discovered the whole gang asleep in a shel- 
tered corner near the jade-carvers, and I must 
have lived up to my reputation as a “ foreign 
devil.” I assisted the leader of the gang on his 
way by a well-directed kick, and promoted an 
intelligent-leoking coolie to take charge of the 
gang. Giving him a list of streets, I also provided 
him with a piece of chalk, with instructions that 
every time he turned a comer with his little 
band of faithfuls he was to inscribe thereon the 
mysterious Chinese character “ yin for,” which 
means nothing more or less than “ fireworks.” 
I then raised everybody’s wages five cents a 
day. and started them on their way rejoicing. 

Having received my handbills, I secured ten 
coolies. and then drove them ahead of me 
through the ancient streets of Canton. I put a 
cross on every coolie’s back, so that I could pick 
out my own men in the crowd, and we billed 
the city of Canton in a thorough fashion. It 
was not so much my intention to advertise the 
fireworks, as I considered they already had been 
sufficiently boomed, but I was anxious to im- 
press upon the Chinese that I expected them to 
pay to see the show. The Chinese may be an 
unemotional race, but they certainly opened 
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their slant eyes at the sight of a tall foreigner 
bossing a gang of Chinese bill-distributors. ‘The 
spectacle must have been very unusual, for all 
traffic was stopped as I stood on a big stone in 
the centre of the city surrounded by my little 
gang of pedlars. The way those Chinese grabbed 
my handbills would have brought tears to the 
eyes of a stone idol. Mandarin millionaires and 
coolies fought each other to get one, and in a 
very short space of time our entire fifty thousand 
handbills had been distributed. I was so satisfied 
with the job that I took my little band to a 
restaurant and filled them up with rice and 
dried rats, and they then and there voted me 
a “ fong quoi dai vat 0.” or. in other words, "a 
first-class, number one, foreign devil.” 

Having attended to the publicity, I inter- 
viewed the chief of police, who confessed that 
he was powerless to handle the -crowd. but 
refused to give up his ten pounds per show. I 
then obtained an interview with another official. 
This time it was the military governor of the 
province, an entirely different official from 
Governor Chu, who was the civil governor. 

The military governor was a northern China- 
man, and had evidently very little love or 
respect for the revolutionary Cantonese. I laid 
my case before him, and he listened to my tale 
with a twinkle in his eye. That old fellow may 
have been a conservative mandarin, but he 
certainly had a sense of humour. I found out 
that all the soldiers under his command were 
Manchus from the North of China, and were, of 
course, unable to speak the Cantonese dialect, 
and, as a natural result, had nothing in common 
with the Cantonese. The mandarin seemed glad 
of the opportunity to instil a little discipline 
into the turbulent people of Kwantung province, 
and finally offered to provide me with a guard of 
one hundred soldicrs to act under my orders. 
He must have been a rara avis amongst Chinese 
officials, for he tendered me these soldiers 
without money and without price. May Buddha 
reward him! 

I then went round to the civil governor and 
the chief of police and deposited my “‘ cumshaw.” 
and also informed all and sundry that all Govern- 
ment officials would be admitted free of charge. 
providing they secured a pass. but anyone not 
having a pass would not be allowed through the 
gate. I gave away an ample supply of passes, 
and then considered the incident ciosed. 

On the filth dav of the third moon. as an- 
nounced on my handbill. we made preparations 
to control our audience and watch our fences. 
The police reported for duty, and 1 detailed 
them to look after the women’s division, as I 
considered that was all they were fit fur. Soon 
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after this my Manchu soldiers arrived on the 
scene with stout bamboo clubs in their hands, 
and a profound contempt for the Cantonese in 
their hearts. I stationed them on the inside of 
the fence, and informed them individually and 
collectively that as soon as a head appeared 
through a hole in the fence they were to promptly 
“biff’ it with their clubs. 

Owing to my publicity the crowd was simply 
a mob, all struggling, it seemed to me, to buy 
tickets and get through the gates. We obtained 
reinforcements in an unexpected manner, for a 
bunch of marines from the U.S.S. Helena, which 
was then lying in the river, arrived upon the 
scene and orlered to take charge of the gates, 
or, at least, assist my Chinese bovs. who were 
simply swamped. If the United States marines 
are as handy at other jobs as they are in handling 
a Chinese mob through a gate, then they are 
indeed a whale of a corps. 

Promptly on time Louis started the display. 
I rolled up my sleeves, grasped my club in my 
hand, and my Manchus watched me with admir- 
ing eyes, waiting for the next move in the game. 
It soon happened! There was a loud crack 
and ahole appeared in the fence, through which 
protruded a tousled Oriental head. The appear- 
ance of his head and the descent of my club 
upon his dome were almost simultaneous. or 
at least would have appeared that way in a 
moving picture. ‘here was a_ terrific howl, 
and the head was immediately withdrawn. 
There was a grin of comprehension on the face: 
of my hundred guards. They may not have 
understood the tenor of my remarks. but they 
certainly appreciated the significance of my 
action, and, after all, ‘‘ actions speak louder 
than words,” whether in America or far Cathay. 

For the next few minutes the firework show 
proceeded quite merrily. and, believe me. all the 
stars and sparks were not confined to the pyro- 
technic end of the venture. for as fast as a head 
appeared through the fence the owner of that 
cranium saw more stars and fireworks then he 
had ever bargained for. Those Manchus from 
the North were right on the spot with thar 
clubs, and they looked upon it as a heaven-sent 
opportunity to baste their ancient Cantonese 
enemies. 

At the end ot the display we found that our 
fence was still in fair shape. Wile it was not 
what you might term. air-tt “Gt certainly 
was fool-proof, fer not a man got inte the grounds 
unless he presented a ticket. Bos-ottice reecipts 
had climbed considerably, and everyone was 
feeling hopelul. 

We held another council of war, and deciced 
to give another display in three days’ time. In 
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the meantime my printer had struck off another 
fifty thousand handbills, and I proceeded to 
bill the city in the same methodical manner I 


had employed a tew days previously. There 
was much excitement. for [ announced as my 
ain attraction a firework portrait of Yuan 


Shi Kai, and Yuan 
Shi Kai is admired in 
Canton about the 
same es the Kaiser in 
Paris, As usual, I 
deposited my bribe 
money and __ pusses 
with the various 
Government _ officials 
entitled to reccive 
them, and the night 
of the third display 
arrived. 

The show was pro- 
ceeding according to 
schedule, and the field 
was filled with an 
enormous crowd. I 
was doing patrol duty 
along the fence, when 
I noticed a little com- 
motion at the main 
entrance. I hurried 
over to see what the 
trouble was, and found 
a large, important- 
looking Chinaman at- 
tempting to force his 
way through without 
paying. The marines 
were arguing with 
him, so I asked him 
for his “kipu.”” He 
had no “ kipu.” and 
attempted to brush 
me aside. A crowd 
had gathered by this 
time to see what the 
outcome would be, so 
in order to preserve 
my “ face,” as they 
say in China, I 
banged him over the 
head with my club, 
and he promptly 
withdrew. Next 
morning I found that he was the lieutenant- 
governor of the province, and I was bom- 
barded with requests for explanations as to 
why I had assaulted a high Chinese official. Tat 
once gave my version of the affair, and pointed 
out that he was in the wrong, since he could have 


“The appearance of his head and the descent of my club upon 
his dome were almost simultaneous.” 
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obtained all the passes he needed, and it was 
necessary to check everyone who came througt 
the gate. As I had been very liberal with my 
passes I heard nothing more of the afiair, but 
it’s a story I can hand down to my children’s 
children, how grandpa, many years ago, laid 
out a lieutenant-. 
governor of Kwan- 
tung province by 
means of his trusty 
bamboo club, and the 
_ story will lose nothing 
in the telling. 

Box-office receipts 
were again healthy, 
and we found that 
we had just enough 
materiel for a fourch 
display, so we re- 
solved to gouge out 
a little more money 
from the Cantonese. 
We found that our 
fence wes in good 
shape, but the picture 
of Yuan Shi Kai was 
an awful wreck. 
Louis lit the set-piece 
and fled for his life, 
as the firework por- 
trait was the imme- 
diate recipient of all 
the loose real estate 
in the immediate 
vicinity. Enough 
bricks went through 
the respected eye of 
Yuan Shi Kai to 
build a good - sized 
monument to his 
memory. 

We announced 
through our usual line 
of publicity that on the 
occasion of the next 
display we should show 
a portrait of Governor 
Chu, and we had a 
good crowd to see this 
latest attraction. The 
governor was there 
in person to see the 

display, and presented his pass at the gate like 
a gentleman. I secured a special chair for him, 
but he walked over to the fireworks to see how 
they were shot off. He was an unusually large 
man for a Chinaman, with a broad, fat face, 
that reminded: me of a farmer. Although he 
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: couldn’t speak a word of English, he was clothed 
: in full evening dress, with an immaculate silk 
hat. It was necessary to remove him from the 
scene, as I was afraid that some of the flying 
sparks would injure his “topper.” He dis- 
- played all the eager curiosity of a child, and I 
was very much relieved when the display was 
over, as I was afraid his curiosity would lead 
him into trouble. 

We counted up our total receipts and found 
that, although we had not made a fortune, 
we were at least not losers in the venture. We 
were making preparations to return home when 
a grave Government official presented his card, 
and informed us that we should confer a great 
favour upon Governor Chu 
if we would not show any 
more fireworks in Canton. 

They were hourly expecting 


o?¢ 


one of their peri- 
odical revolutions, 
and our constant 
banging was rather 
confusing to some 
of the officials, 
who were unable 
to decide whether 
the explosions 
were from the fire- 
works or whether the 
revolutionaries were 
taking advantag: of 
the occasion and start- 
ing their dirty work. 
We ‘gravely informed 
the said official that we 
were only too pleased 
to confer this f. 


favour 
upon our friend the 
governor, and asked 
him to please convey 
our ki rards to 
him, and to state that 
we had enjoyed our visit 
immensely. 

We bowed him out 
of the room, and then 
proceeded to bow our- 
selves out of the 
ancient and smelly city 
of Canton. 


kindest r 


+ “Enough bricks went through the respected eye of Yuan, Shi Kai to build a gocd-sized 
monument to his memory.” 


IN THE JAWS OF 
THE ALLIGATOR. 


Bu P. C. ARNOULT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


A tragic tug-of-war between a native and a monster alligator over the body of his wife. who 


was Anatched from the canoe. The Author, who is a well-known Papuan trader, writes: ‘‘ The 
story is perfectly true in every detail.” 
HAD had a very busy day with the also the sounds of hushed voices. I stood s<ill 


natives. The time for the arrival and listened. Presently I discerned a native 


of the Sydney steamer was drawing 
near. She was to pick up copra, 
rubber, sandal-wood, and tortoise- 
The natives were coming in greater 
exchanging their goods for 
On the whole I was 


shell. 
numbers every day, 
all kinds of merchandise. 
very pleased, for a fine cargo was accumulating, 


and the steamer would bring news from home, 
and also provisions and articles with which to 
trade with the natives. 

Before retiring for the night I strolled on to 
the beach to enjoy the cool breeze which had 


canoe making at full speed for my landing-place. 
I was rather surprised, and wondered what 
it could mean. The native viNage was on the 
other side of the island, and the natives never 
visited my station at night unless at my request. 
Without delay I made my way over to the 
landing-stage to sce what was the matter. 
Before I got there. however, the canve had 
arrived, and I saw a native lift something out 
of it and make his way towards my house. I 
called to him. Hearing my voice, he turned 
towards me. and a few seconds later had deposited 


Alligator, sixteen feet long, caught in the Ethel River ea the natives of Ume's ‘ilbee two weeks after the tragedy. Whee opened, 
head ornaments and the hair of pigs and dogs were found im its stomach. 


sprung up after sunset and was blowing quietly 
from the Owen Stanley ranges on the mainland. 
The only noises to be heard were the murmur 
of the wavelets on the beach, the insistent hum 
of the mosquitoes, and now and then the heavy 
flap of the flying-foxes’ wings or their shrieks as 
they fought one another for some choice fruit. 
While watching the streaks of light made by 
the fire-flies in their antics under the wide- 
spreading leaves of the coco-nut trees, which 
were growing to the very edge of the beach. I 
heard on the water the splash of paddles and 


his burden at my feet. The next moment I 
recognized him, a young fellow known by the 
name of Ume, who often worked for me, either 
when there was copra to be made or rubber trees 
to be tapped. His burden was his wife Taita, 
who died a few moments later at my feet before 
I could do anything for her. 

And this is the awful story Ume told me, 
every word of which I believe to be true, for his 
little son. who was in the canoe with them, made 
exactly the same statement. Often since, when 
friends have asked me, “‘ Are the Papuans a 


A. photosraph of Ume and his wife Teita, who was seized by the 
alligator. Ihe portrait was taken 


by the Author shortly after 
their wedding. 


brave race? Are 
they fond of 
their women- 
folk ?”’ 1 answer 
them by narrat- 
ing this story, 
and leave them 
to draw their 


own conclusions. 

‘That morning 
they had left 
their village to 
go to the Ethel 
the 


River, on 

mainland, 
gather muss 

shells, with 
which to make 
lime to chew 
with their betel- 
nuts. Arriving 
at the desired 
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rendezvous, they first made sure that there were 
no alligators about. ‘Taita then began diving 
and collecting the shells from the mud on the 
bottom of the river. When she came to the 
surface her husband would take the shells from 
her and stack them in the bottom of the canoe. 
During the operations the man and the boy 
kept a sharp look-out for any sign of the dreaded 
saurians. 

This went on until they had enough shells 
for their needs. Ume then helped Taita back 
into the canoe, and while she was washing the 
mud off her hands and arms he busied himself 
in making preparations for the return journ 
Suddenly a cry of pain made him turn reund, 
just in time to see a big alligator, which hel 
approached undetected, drag his wife into the 
water. The brute had caught her by the right 
shoulder, and the poor woman was fighting 
fiercely to free herself from the reptile’s hold. 

Without a moment’s hesitation the man 
jumped into the water. and. seizing his wife's 
body, he started matching his strength against 
the alligator’s, each pulling his own way. A 
more tragic tug-of-war it is difficult to imagine. 
But the pain was too great for the womaa to 
endure, and after a short struggle she begsed 
her husband to desist. “‘ Let go!” she cried. 
“Let him have me! He'll drown me. then it 
will be all over. I cannot bear the pain any 
longer.” 

Reluctantly her husband let go his hold, 
but he did not give up the fight. On the con- 
trary, he told Taita to keep on struggling, and, 


The actual spot on the Ethel River where the tragedy took place. 
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though entirely unarmed, he threw himself at 
the brute. He tried every conceivable way 
imaginable to make the monster let go its burden. 
But an alligator’s bite is like a bulldog’s, and 
when their teeth have closed on anything they 
never let go. In despair the hushand climbed 
on to the brute’s back and tried to poke its eves 
out with his naked fingers. Finding this 
manceuvre made not the © slightest 
impression upon his strange antavonist. 
he next tried to open its jaws with 
his bare hands. He might as well 


“Jumping into the water and seizing his wile’s body, th i i 
necngeh agent te alison voch pallae Gin ae case nnane his 
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have tried to bend an iron bar. Finally, he 
endeavoured to break or twist back the 
alligator’s paws. using his knee as a lever, but 
all to no avail. He exerted every ounce of 
strength and took terrible risks, but the brute 
was immovable. 

The struggle had now gone on for quite a 
considerable time. and both he and his wife 


were getting exhausted. Still 
the stubborn, relentless jaws 
were closed and the long, 
pointed teeth were buried in 
the quivering flesh, and the 
small, wicked eyes obstinately 
blinked. 

In spite of the terrible agony 
his wife was suffering, she was 
still quite conscious. But her 
strength was fast leaving her, 
and the pain was almost un- 
endurable. 

“Go back to the village,” 
she shouted to her husband. 
“and tell them to come and 
avenge me! Let him drown 
me, for I cannot stand any 
more.” 

Suddenly Ume thought of his 
lance, which was in the bottom 
of the canoe. Turning round, 
he saw that the canoe and_his 
little son of about eight, whom 
he had quite forgotten during 
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the terrible struggle. were drifting slowly down 
the river, the current, though sluggish, proving 
too strong for the bor. ‘ 

The man knew that if he ceased to worry the 
alligator it would dive and get away, so he called 
to his son to beach the canoe on the mud of the 
bank and bring him the lance. ‘This the boy did, 
and swam back to the boat. 

Now armed, the husband renewed the fight 
with added strength. and carefully pushing the 
lance between the roof of the mouth of the 
alligator and the body of his wife, he stuck it 
with all his strength down the animal's throat. 

So far the alligator’s attitude had been one 
of passive and stubborn resistance. but now, 
driven to it by the pain, it started lashing the 
water with its tail and its paws. Only by quick 
movements did the man escape being torn by 
those fearful paws. To and fro the great 
creature swayed in its efforts to get the lance 
out of its jaws. But the man held the weapon 
firmly and would not give in. Suddenly, throw- 
ing its head up, it opened its jaws and released 
the woman’s body. Then. as if weary of the 
combat, it swam away at full speed. 

Ume recovered the body and with it swam to 
the canoe. Having only sea-water with which 
to wash the gaping wounds, and no cloth or 
bandages to dress them. he hurried back to the 
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island; but the loss of blood and the injuries 
received had been too great, and Taita died a 
few moments after reaching the island. 

This is only one of the many instances of 
heroic fights put up by the natives in defence of 
their dear ones against their commonest enemy 
which have come under my notice in Papua. 

Probably some of my readers will wonder 
how the natives obtain lime from mussel-shells. 
The process is as simple as it is effective. They 
prepare a stack of dry bamboos. Bamboo is 
chosen because. while giving a very great heat, 
it burns clearly. quickly, and leaves very little 
ash. Upon this stack they heap the shells and 
then light the fire. When the bamboo is burnt 
out the shells are roasted. Green banana leaves 
are then brought on the scene. and in these the 
shells are wrapped and tied up; then the bundles 
are placed on live coals. and the steam caused 
by the action of the hot coals on the green leaves 
permeates the shells and slakes them. Upon 
opening the bundles a very fine white lime is 
found to be the result. 

This lime is used with pepper, vine-leaves, and 
betel-nuts by the natives. They chew the three 
together. The effect it has upon them is that 


of a strong stimulant. When they are tired and 
weary they have a chew of the above mixture, 
and feel quite refreshed. 


A aative canoe such as was used by Ume on the ill-fated occasion. 
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Veterinary surgeon bandaging « dog's injured foot. 


By IVAN NOVIKOFF. 


‘An interesting account of a visit to the Countess Yourkevitch’s hospital for wounded dog- 


soldiers at Neuilly, in the suburbs of Paris. 
times to human heroism. 


x Uw. HEN I heard that a countrywoman of 
AVE mine, the Countess Yourkevitch. 
rH M5 was devoting her energies in Paris 
) Ay] to ministering to the needs of 

wounded dogs of war I was not in 
the least surprised. No heart is capable of feeling 
greater pity than that of a Russian. Whether 
it is a case of suffering humanity, toiling along 
under the burden of this terrible war, which is 
leading us no man can say whither, or that of 
suffering animals whom we have conscripted and 
shaped to our own ends, the result is the same : 
our Russian hearts overflow with pity, mingled 
with a desire to alleviate the suffering and pain 
under which the world is groaning. 

s,” said I to myself whilst. on my way 
to the Countess Yourkevitch’s hospital for war- 
dogs at Neuilly, in the suburbs of Paris, * will be 
her standpoint. If she is as passionate a lover 
of animals as Iam, she will be of the opinion 
that dogs ought to be treated with as much care 
and with as much deference to their special 
idiosynerasies as ourselves. She will believe 
that dogs feel very much as human beings, their 
sentiments and emotions being simply in a more 
rudimentary state. And T shall not be surprised 
to find, too, that, like many Russians, her 


Canine bravery is shown to be quite equal at 
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id about them are not a little tinged with 
my: m.”” 

‘So indeed it turned out. 

Behind the high walls of-a garden at Neuilly, 
tnis tender-hearted Russian lady has established 
a hospital for war-dogs on the most up-to-date 
lines. She is assisted in her work by a com- 
petent staff of veterinary surgeons and trained 
tnfirmiéres. All the resources of veterinary 
science are at the service of the pathetic assembly 
of animals which have been sent here from the 
different fronts. 

All the various categories of war-dogs are to 
be seen here, covered with bandages or with 
their paws in splints. As I drew near to one of 
the comfortable kennels, an ambulance dog 
hobbled towards us on three less, wagging his 
tail in a most friendly way and looking up with 
eves which seemed to say: “ When shall I be 
ready to go back to the firing-line and search for 
mote wounded 2” 

“A most intelligent animal, named Tures.” 
commented the Countess Yourkevitch. ‘He 
must have saved hundreds of lives, thanks to 
his remarkable scent. Such dogs as he were 
first found useful in the Boer War. and. after 
the Battle of Cha-Ho, during the Russo-Japanese 


War, they also proved t+ be invaluable. ‘They 
are trained to search tor the wounded in all 
sorts of out-of-the-way places: — shell-holes, 
ruined houses, and the like. Having found an 
injured man, they bring back to their masters 
some article of the soldier's dress, generally his 
helmet, and guide them to his side. Good dog, 
Turco! We shall have you all right again in a 
couple of months. But not to send you back to 
the front, I hope. I look upon all these dogs 
here as having won their liberty. as being entitled 
to remain in a state of convalescence for the 
remainder of 
their lives. If 
I have my way, 
I shall find a 
good home in 
the country for 
dear old Turco. 
But let me in- 
troduce you to 
some more 
canine heroes of 
the war. Here 
they are” —as 
we at last 
reached the 
kenne]—“all 
shattered by 
shot and shell.” 

The wounds 
of the animals 
at which we 
gazed through 
iron bars were 
almost as 
numerous as those in a military hospital. Shell- 
splinters, shrapnel, machine-gun and rifle bullets, 
barbed wire entanglements, and nearly all the 
other devilish devices of man for producing bodily 
injuries had left their mark on the poor beasts, 
which rushed joyously towards their mistress and 
tried to reach her. A fine wolf-hound, standing 
upright against the bars, revealed a great ugly scar 
on his breast ; a mongrel with a big, heavy. shaggy 
head had lost his sight in one eye ; a third, of a 
fancy breed, had apparently been badly burnt 
by a Flammenwerfer ; a fourth, a perky little fox- 
terrier, answering to the name of Rosalie, which 
is the French poilu’s nickname for his bayonet, 
had a badly torn ear; whilst a fifth had a hind 
leg—shattered by a machine-gun bullet—thickly 
bandaged. 

“As fine a ratter as ever lived,” said the 
Countess Yourkevitch, calling to Rosalie and 
handing her a little bit of sugar through the bars. 
“‘ She must have killed thousands of rats in the 
trenches. Just think what alot of disease is 


This dog was on the Verdun front for over a year, and is now in hospital suffering 
from an injured eye. 
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eliminated by a doggie like this! For rats 
multiply with astounding rapidity in the track 
of armies. and the danger of infection and 
epidemics is great. Those two animals on the 
right, standing rather disconsolately apart. are 
suffering from shell-shock. Their names are 
Caporal and Zouave. ‘They are chiens de liaison— 
messenger dogs of high intelligence—which carry 
written orders or information from one body of 
troops to another. Very dangerous work indeed. 
They have often to cross territory swept by shot 
or shell where it would be almost impossible for 
a man to live. 
“Ah! there is 
another _ inter- 
esting veteran 
—that shagev- 
headed black 
dog over there 
on the left, the 
one that is bark- 
ing to attract 
my attention. 
Avery fine type 
of the dog- 
soldier. He was 
on the Verdun 
front as a patrol 
or scout for a 
year and a half, 
and has been 
sent here for a 
rest. The one- 
eyed sentinel 
dog near him— 
the one with 
his head bound up—comes from the Vosges, 
where he lost an eye from a bursting grenade, 
during a trench raid. A patient, silent dog is 
that wounded hero, for the first duty of a trench 
dog or sentinel is to keep his tongue still. He is 
kept on leash and gives a low growl when danger 
is near ; his habit of barking has been eliminated 
by long and careful training. Observe that 
blear-eved, suspicious-looking regimental mascot 
with the white line down his forehead. He is 
not a fighting dog in the true sense of the word, 
but when on the Aisne, where he lived a fine 
free life, he showed nevertheless a good deal 
of fight. Poor old fellow! No wonder he 
regards everyone (except myself) and every- 
thing, including the cameras of Press photo- 
graphers, with suspicion. One day he charged 
a grenade with a time-fuse and got very much 
knocked about, as you can see. He is another 
of the dog friends I intend to find a good home 
for. But let us go and visit another part 
of the hospital where there are a number of 
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The little fellow in the top picture is Countess Yourkevitch's pet, patient ' 
ight. The bottom illustration shows some of the 


is now slowly recovering his sight 
jogs in convalescence. 


shell on mme, and 


wounde: 


animals to which particularly interesting stories 
are attached.” 

The Countess Yourkevitch took me off to 
another building, chatting all the way about her 
pets. She first of all conducted me to where a 
veterinary surgeon in his shirt-sleeves and 
wearing a long white apron dressing the 
wounds of a little rough-haired chien de liaison 
at a table. This little fellow—her special pet— 
had been blinded by a high explosive on the 
Somme. 

“T have every hope that he will recover his 
sight,” said the Countess. ‘‘ Making daily 
progress, is he ?”—she remarked. in answer to 
a few words of medical explanation from the vet. 
“T thought the nerves could not be destroyed. 

“ Here is a brave little hero,” continued the 
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Countess, turning to another of the animals 
in this section of the hospital, ‘‘ whose 
history is a veritable romance. He has been 
backwards and forwards between his home 
and his master in the trenches several times. 
His master took him to the front when he 
first left his home in a distant suburb of 
Paris, but on one of his returns on leave he 
left him behind with the family. Turc, 
however, felt the need of his master. He 
left home, and two days later, early in the 
morning, reached his master in the trenches. 
He remained there for some time, but one 
day his master told 
him to go home. 
The dog went, and 
reappeared before 
the family after ad- 
ventures that one 
can only guess at, 
for he was ex- 
tremely tired and 
covered with mud, 
and he slept after 
his arrival for nearly 
twenty-four hours. 
This going — back- 
wards and forwards 
occurred twice, and 
on his last return 
Turc, poor chap, 
reached home with 
a nasty wound in 
the foot. A stray 
bullet or shell- 
splinter had struck 
him and gashed the 
foot and leg, and 
he must have run or 
at any rate pro- 
gressed for a long 
way in this state. The wound was very bad, 
but it is now getting better.” 

The Countess passed on to another intelligent 
little animal, a rough-haired terrier which was 
much bandaged. He looked up at us through 
his dressings under his shaggy eyebrows much 
as a human poilu would do. He saved a whole 
squad of men from death, I was told. ‘Though 
not specially employed on that work, this little 
animal was a great ratter; and it was one day 
while he was engaged on this favourite occupation 
of his, tearing away the earth to get at them—it 
was in a somewhat advanced position—that he 
suddenly broke into an  underg age 
which the men had not susp He smelt 
other kinds of rats, and he gave the alarm. It 
was a passage that had been dug out by German 


He was hit by « high-explosive 


soldiers where they were making preparations 
to place a mine, and his timely warning enabled 
his masters to destroy the passage and clear out 
the brood of Huns, some of whom were taken 
prisoners. The dog was hurt some time later by 
a shell from the detachment whose tricks he had 
foiled. 

Here is an interesting story of another dog 
I was shown: an animal of nondescript breed, 
but highly intelligent. Mirko was the com- 
panion of a man in an advanced listening post. 
He had been trained to be as careful and as 
watchful as his master, and he never barked. 
A most faithful companion, the master never 
went without him, and as it was often necessary 
that no sound should be heard in his neighbour- 
hood, he often whispered to the animal. His 
master’s most treasured possession was a little 
bundle of per- 
sonal _ relics, 
including the 
portraits of 
the loved 
ones at home, 
which he car- 
ried in his 
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haversack. When looking at his photographs, 
he would sometimes hold one up before Mirko 
and whisper, ‘‘ Mautresse!” tahich meant 
the porlu’s wife, and consequently the dog's 
mistress), or “ Bobby!” (his boy and the pride 
of his life). The dog. whether he understood or 
not, would wag his tail appreciatively. One 
day the master was hit by a bullet and rather 
badly hurt. It was in a wood, and the poor 
fellow was able to drag himself very slowly. by 
hiding in the brushwood and by frequent halts, 
part of the way back to the regiment. About 
midway, however, he broke down and could go 
no farther. so Mirko ran on and brought him 
assistance, and when darkness came his comrades 
were able to get him to a dressing station behind 
the line. Once his wound was dressed, however, 
he remembered that he had left behind him 
the precious parcel containing the 
portraits of his wife and children. 
A soldier often has no time to 
think of these things, but here was 
a sick man, just rescued from a 
highly position and 
suffering from a bad wound, who 
was fretting over his loss, which 


dangerous 


The sentinel dog in our top phot-graph lost an eye during a trench raid in the Vosges. The bottom picture 1: 


@ oup of dumb 


patients recovering from their wounds. 
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he attributed to his own careless- 
ness. His trouble in his present 
condition was increasing his fever. 
The possession of the missing parcel 
again would have done much to 
help on his cure, but there seemed no 
possibility of getting it. Suddenly 
an idea struck one of the attend- 
ants. “ Would your dog know it ?” 
he asked the soldier. A smile lit up 
the wounded man’s face and he 
nodded. Calling the animal to the 
side of the litter, the attendant 
made signs to him to go back and 
fetch something, his master in the 
meanwhile murmuring, *‘ Maitresse ! 
Bobby!” Off the dog ran. It 
seemed a forlorn hope ; but some- 
how the wounded man had con- 
fidence, and his fever decreased. 
In two or three hours Mirko 
retumed with the missing parcel. 
No need to relate the petting 
and the tit-bits that Mirko received. 

An equally charming story of the last of the 
inmates I saw at this Neuilly hospital for war- 
dogs was that of a peasant’s pet. Seeing a child 
that had been left by its mother at the side of a 
field in which she was working, and noticing 
that one or two shells had fallen in too close 
proximity to it, he dragged the child some dis- 
tance by its clothes into a safer position. 


A regimental mascot who charged a grenade with a time-fuse, with 
serious consequences, 


Sugar for the convalescents. 


“It takes but a few words to relate this 
story,” concluded the Countess Yourkevitch; 
“but what a fund of intelligence—I had almost 
said thought— it reveals in the animal ! ” 

No wonder that the Commission de lArmée 
of the French Senate recently expressed the 
hope that all the societies and departments 


devoting their attention to war-dogs would be 


placed under one management, and this is 
being done by the competent military 
authorities. I understand that the chiens 
de guerre are now being trained more by 
military specialists than by civilian 
enthusiasts, and that there has been a 
veritable mobilization of the dogs of 
France. The various dog clubs which 
have specialized in the past in the train- 
ing of police and sporting dogs have now 
become recruiting agencies in the Basses- 
Pyrénées and other mountainous districts 
where the various breeds suitable for army 
work exist. Appeals have been sent out 
to all who own watch-dogs which have 
already undergone a certain amount of 
training. ‘Thousands of patriotic folk 
have given their faithful animal friends 
to the country. A great sacrifice it must 
certainly be to these people. But what 
are we not ready to do when we know 
that we are contributing to the defeat ot 
the execrable Boche? So the army of 
dogs is ever increasing. with the result 
that the flow of wounded animals from 
the Front is becoming greater and 
greater. 


THE 
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How a Great German Spy System Was Laid Bare. 
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A startling narrative, describing in detail how Italy succeeded, by a master-stroke of its Secret 
Service, in obtaining important State documents that led to the arrest and conviction of a number 


of German spies. 


story reads more like some creation of the novelist’s brain 


The secret papers were secured in a most unconventional way. and the whole 


than a matter-of-fact occurrence. 


“Yet every word of the narrative,’ writes the Author, ‘‘is perfectly true, and is duly recorded 
in the police annals of Rome. 


IN the morning of January 17th, 1917, 
Signor Z , the chief of the Italian 
} Secret Service. was sitting at his 
me desk in his private office in Rome 
deep in thought. He had just 
received a State communication, with a request 
for an investigation—a communication of no 
ordinary nature. After perusing the documents 
a second time he rang for his private secretary 
and right-hand man. 

“T want you to get out the car immediately 
and accompany me to the Revina Coeli,” he said, 
as his secretary appeared in the doorway. Five 
minutes later a closed car of unpretentious 
appearance, with the two officials inside, was 
moving out of the courtyard of police head- 
quarters to speed on its way towards the famous 
Regina Coeli prison. 

** You remember the Banco Moderno affair 
and the series of sensational burglaries which 
preceded it ?” said Signor Z , With a quick 
side-glance at his secretary. ‘‘ Impossible to 
forget so pretty a case and the skill with which 
our colleagues who attend to matters of that 


sort brought the two experts in safe-opening to- 


justice. Remarkable men, those fellows, Pasquale 
and Lattifago* ; distinctly above the average in 
mechanical skill and intellect. Misplaced’ energy 
and ability again! But that’s neither here nor 
there—for the moment, at any rate. What I 
was going to say is: I believe they’re still at 
the Regina Coeli, and to make sure we are going 
to call on the Governor.” 

The visitors, well known to all the officials at 
the prison, were introduced immediately to the 


* For reasons which will become obvious to readers as they 

ed, the names here used -are fictitious, but anyone acquainted 

with the criminal records of modern Italy: will be able to identify 
“ Pasquale “and “ Lattifago."—B. St. L. 


Governor's sanctum. Chat about the progress 
of the war, of course, came first, but lasted only 
so long as Italian politeness demanded; it 
stopped abruptly—as at a mot d’ordre—when 
the chief of the Secret Service drew his papers 
from an inside pocket and asked the affable 
Governor if he could oblige by showing him 
the jail-book. Nothing could give the official 
greater pleasure: and in a few minutes the 
ponderous tome was laid on the Governor’s desk, 
“ Permesso,” said the chief of the Secret 
Service, taking the volume and opening it at 
fairly recent entries. Running his finger down 
the list of names of prisoners, he quickly found 
what he was looking for. : 
“T thought so,” he exclaimed, 
War Work “Here are our two great rascals— 


for the Pasquale and Lattifago ; offence, 
Burglars. burglary with violence, sentenced 


: for life, and temporarily under the 
loving care of Regina Coeli. I suppose, Governor, 
that that means you may at any time be relieved 
of the responsibility ot looking after these two 
beauties ?” 

‘The Governor acquiesced. The two cracksmen 
might, indeed. any month, week, or day be 
transferred to other quarters. He was surprised 
that the order had not come long ago, but 
supposed the delay was due to the war. 

“This is very encouraging, and bears out 
what I have in mind.” said the chief of the 
Secret Service, seriously ; then, with a touch 
of humour: “I can see, Governor, that you'll 
be quite sorry to lose two such celebrities. For, 
as a matter of fact, we’re going to have them 
transferred to-day. I’m going to see to the 
necessary arrangements immediately. You'll 
receive the orders by four o'clock at the latest ; 
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P— here will hand them to you; he and one 
of my inspectors will take charge of Pasquale 
and Lattifago, after the ordinary signatures 
have been put down in this book ; and you will 
have no further responsibility. To put the 
matter briefly—you — will 
Governor, that 
at this juncture 
I cannot go into 
details. the 
Government has 
got some work 
—some Wiar- 

<-for Pas- 
and Latti- 
fayo. ‘The secret 


quite understand, 


of the whole 
thing is to be 
found in. these 
State docu- 
ments, which 


reveal an. affair 
of the utmost 
importance to 
the welfare of 
Ttaly. I can see 
a means of frus- 
trating the plots 
of these Austrian 
and German 
hounds and re- 
vealing the iden- 
tity of their 
agents in our 
midst. I sus- 
pect who they 
are, but I must 
have evidence— 
and Pasquale 
and — Lattifago 
are, I am con- 
vinced, the men 
to obtain it 
for me. Basta! 
We must get to work at once. af rivederci 1” 
And the chief of the Sceret Service. having 
extended his hand tu the astonished Governor, 
at the same moment as he uttered these final 
words and rose. was off once more, keenly 
following the scent of a new case of absorbing 
interest —one of those cases with which he would 
live day and night’ for weeks, nay, months 

together, until he had finally solved it. 
The affair of the utmost impor- 


7 


The German tance to the welfare of the 
Spies. Italian State and the Allied 
cause to which Signor Z 


referred centred (and the facts can now be 


Atchita Valente was watched, and discovered to be hand and glove with the enemy.” 
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given, since the judicial authorities have 
sanctioned them) around a man named Archita 
Valente, who a few years before had been a 
Secret Service agent attached to the Direzione 
generale della Pubblica Sicurezza. Furnished 
with a passport in that capacity, he proceeded 
on November 
18th, 1915, to 
Lucerne. But 
a suspictous fact 
was known 
about him. 
Before leaving 
Rome he was 
seen to receive 
a letter from 
FrancescoNicr 
losi- Raspagliesi, 
manager of La 
Vittoria, ad- 
dressed to Mario 
Pomarici, for- 
merly Berlin 
correspondent 
of that journal. 
Now. Poman 
was under the 
eye of the Secret 
Service depart- 
ment. When 
war broke out 
between Italy 
and Austria he 
had fled into 
Switzerland and 
placed himself 
at the disposal 
of Baron Franz 
Stochkamer. the 
secretary of 
Prince von 
Buelow, his 
duties being, 
first, to translate 
extracts from the Italjan Press and, secondly, to 
collect. private information regarding the affairs 
of the Peninsula, Stochkamer, formerly Counsel- 
lor of the German Legation at the Vatican, took 
an active part with Von Buclow at Rome in 
“outing to prevent Italy joining the Allies. 
Failing in their mission, Von Buelow and Stoch- 
kamer transferred their energies to Lucerne, 
where the latter set to work to organize an 
espionage bureau, which was in close contact 
with the German deputy Erzberger, who directed 
the Germanophile propaganda in Catholic circles 
abroad. 

Archita Valente was watched, and discovered 


to be hand and glove with the enemy. He 
quickly came to an agreement with Pomarici 
and Stochkamer for the transmission of news 
‘concerning Italy by means of small advertise- 
ments in an Italian newspaper. ‘This correspon- 
dence was to be in a pseudo-amorous form and 
in an agreed-upon phraseology. Up to June 3oth, 
1916, he continued to transmit to them important 
items of political and military news by means 
of cryptically-worded small advertisements. He 
thus communicated information concerning the 
various Italian parties opposed to the Govern- 
ment, the rumoured resignation of Ministers, the 
supposed disagreements among the Allies on 
the occasion of meetings between statesmen, the 
probability of the issue of fresh State loans. the 
untruthful reports of risings among the people, 
said to be tired of the war, and, on certain dates 
which I will now mention, a number of other 
still more vital items. On February rst, 1916, 
Valente reported in the advertising columns of 
the Giornale d'Italia the forthcoming calling up 
of a fresh class to the Colours; on the 18th of 
the same month the alleged refusal of the military 
authorities to send troops to France; on April 
2nd, the despatch of fresh troops to Albanic ; on 
April 4th, the agreement that was said to have 
been come to at the Allied Conference regarding 
the action of the Italian and French squadrons 
in the Mediterranean; and on May rith the 
sending to France of a contingent of six thousand 
four hundred Russian troops. 

In other words, Valente was a spy, and was 
arrested. He endeavoured to clear himself by 
arguing that his relations with Stochkamer were 
necessary in order to enable him to carry out 
his duties as a news-gatherer—news, of course, 
of a purely general nature and not to be classed 
with secret information. After three days’ im- 
prisonment the authorities decided to release 
him, but to keep him under surveillance until 
fresh information concerning his guilt could be 
collected. A mass of information showing that 
the ‘‘ Hidden Hand ” was in Rome, as elsewhere, 
had been collected, but still the evidence was 
incomplete. Some unknown person or persons 
of much greater importance than such minor 
individuals as Vatente were still working. Who 
was the master-spy? That was the question 
which Signor Z , when he called at the 
Regina Coeli prison, determined to answer, and 
ne felt certain that the two cracksmen, Pasquale 
and Lattifago; were the men to aid him in 
answering it. 

The chief of the Italian Secret Service and 
his secretary spent the rest of the morning in 
obtaining the necessary authorizations to carry 
out the plan already outlined. The orders for 
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the transference of the burglars to another prison 
were presented in the afternoon, and the men 
removed, under the charge of Signor P. and 
an inspector, to the Pubblica Sicurezza. 

To set a thief to catch a thief 


Continental has ever been a favourite plan 
Police = with Continental polive authori- 
Methods. tics. Pasquale and Lattifayo, 


owing to their exceptional ability, 
were, like many other criminals of the past. to 
be given a chance of directing their genius for 
once into a right channel and thereby, presuming 
they succeeded in the difficult and dangerous 
mission on which they were to be sent, re- 
habilitating themselves. 

Signor Z , in the interview he had with 
them, laid stress on this “ chance of their lives,” 
which would never have come but for the war 
and the exceptional services on behalf of the 
State he was going to ask them to attempt. He 
played very cleverly on the patriotic feelings of 
the astonished Pasquale and Lattifago, who, on 
being ushered into the presence of the chief of 
the Secret Service, glanced at each other sus- 
piciously and inquiringly, as though they feared 
some old crime against the rights of property 
was going to be brought up against them. But 
they were quickly reassured and put at their 
ease. Italy was in danger—the country of their 
birth, which every true Italian loved as a 
mother, was in need of being defended against 
a perfidious and cruel enemy—Austria, the very 
name of which to a patriotic Italian was symboli- 
cal of tyranny. The epoch-making period in 
which they were living was one when, in Signor 
Z—s opinion, every ounce of available energy 
should be used against the foe. Here was their 
opportunity if they cared to employ their great 
abilities in a noble cau and once more the 
chief of the Secret Service succeeded in making 
a successful appeal to their professional pride 
and patriotism. He would not bide from them 
the fact that the job he had for them would 
require all the skill of which they were possessed, 
but he did not doubt for a moment that, aided 
by his staff and forearmed against certain hidden 
dangers, they would succeed and carn the reward 
he had to offer—their freedom and two thousand 
pounds apiece. 

Necdless to say, Pasquale and Lattifago re- 
sponded favourably to this hcaven-sent proposal ; 
whereupon Signor Z let them a little further 
into the secret of the work he had for them. In 
a word, they were to proceed to Vienna and 
obtain certain State documents from a safe in a 
residence next door to the German Embassy in 
that city. The safe was said, according to 
an informer, to be specially protected in a 
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scientific and devilish manner worthy of the 
Germans. 

The two ex-cracksmen proceeded to Switzer- 
land and there crossed into the enemy’s country. 
Now came a long period of silence. It was nearly 
three months, in fact, before Signor Z— 
received a message one morning containing the 
“one word “ Successo”” from his agent. stationed 
at the frontier, and he knew Pasquale and 
Lattifago had succeeded in’ their dangerous 
mission. ‘Two days later. on April 5th, they 
arrived in Rome and handed the chief a bundle 
of papers. As he surmised. they were documents 
of the Ighest importance and gave him the 
proots he desired. Furthermore, it) was clear 
from these State papers that one of the master 
spics in Rome was Monsignor von Gerlach, a 
Bavarian ecclesiastic, attached to the Vatican. 
Many others, too. were implicated and a deep and 
cunning plot was revealed. 

The receipt of the documents was followed by 
several arrests, and then came one of the greatest 
treason trials that modern history has known, 
It was held in secret, and lasted fifty-six day 
The court condemned Archita Valente to im- 
prisonment for life, Francesco Niccolosi-Ras- 
pagliesi to five years’ imprisonment ; Vitaliano 
Garcea and Guiseppi Ambrogetti each to three 
years’ imprisonment. Gerlach, through pis posi- 
tion at the Vatican, got wind of the affair and 
fled the country. 

How the two ex-cracksmen succeeded in 
securing the State documents which enabled 
the Italian police to root out the nest of spies 
in their midst was told to the writer by Lattifago 
after the trial. 

“In Switzerland we obtained the necessary 
papers proving we were of Swiss nationality,” 
said Lattifago. “How we got them doesn’t 
matter. We then made our way to the frontier 
town of Sargans. 

“Pasquale, my companion, can’t 


A Clever = speak a word of German and his 
Ruse. French is not of the best. So we 
decided to become master and 

servant. I posed as a cheese-merchant and my 


friend as my deaf and dumb assistant. The 
ruse proved entirely successful. 

“ Arriving at Sargans we took up our residence 
there in one of the principal commercial hotels 
and set about our new business in the most 
leisurely way. Cheese and prices were the sole 
topics which interested us. Through the agency of 
the landlord of the hotel. we got into relations 
with those who spend their lives in buying and 
selling Emmenthal and Gruyéres. Whenever 
Pasquale was with me T communicated the inf or- 
mation collected by means of a small slate and 
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pencil, We were not long in discovering that 
the place literally swarmed with Austrian agents 
bent on obtaining, by fair means or foul, stocks 
of food to be sent into Austria. Many of these 
men were, of course, favoured ones with the 
frontier officials, and to be on good terms with 
them was extremely important from our point 
of view. We got quite friendly with two of these 
semi-oflicial food contractors, since they were 
stopping in the same hotel as ourselves, and 
under their agents we went backwards and for- 
wards a number of times across the frontier, 
on little excursions into Liechtenstein, some- 
times bent on pleasure, sometimes on alleged 
business jaunts. All this allayed suspicion, 
and soon we were on almost as good terms 
with those whose duty it was to keep sus- 
picious characters out of Austro-Hungary as our 
Austrian acquaintances themselves. And_ so, 
when the time came for our departure, we were 
able to leave Sargans for Feldkirch, which is 
on the main railway line, without the slightest 
hitch, and thence, after another fairly long 
sojourn, to book for Vienna, where we told our 
Austrian ‘colleagues’ we had an important 
cheese deal to attend to without delay. We 
travelled ed Bludenz, Innsbruck, Bruck, and 
Neustadt without let or hindrance, and, our 
papers being all in order, I accompanied the 
pity-provoking Pasquale into the city of our 
coming exploit as easily as though we had been 
Austrians bred and born. 

“We began at once to inspect the house 
where the safe was said to be situated. It was 
next door to the German Embassy, in the 
Franz Josef Strasse. ° After living for a fortnight 
or so in an hotel we discovered that there were a 
couple of furnished rooms to let almost opposite 
the house. We took them by the month and 
set to work in turns to watch the entrances of 
both the Embassy and the house in question. 
Tt was a wearisome task, but after a few davs 
we came to distinguish through a pair of powerful 
prismatic binoculars the officials from ordinary 
callers, to note the business hours of the former. 
and to come to certain interesting conclusions. 
One curious fact we noted which set us thinking 
a good deal was that only one person ever called 
at the house we were to burgle. Judging by 
his dress, which was none too neat, and the fact 
that he was provided with a latch-key, he was 
acaretaker. He came punctually at eight a.m., 
left at one o’clock, presumably to get his lun- 
cheon, was back at two-thirty, and left at six, 
when he habitually went to sit outside a café 
in the Katserstrasse to have a constmasione 
before dining. T can tell you how he = spent 
most of his time during almostethe whole twenty 


four hours, for 1 shadowed him diligently 
for the best part of a week. We studied and 
discussed that caretaker until we knew him 
and his ways as though he had been our own 
brother. Two subjects were continually on the 
carpet: how was it that no 

one save himself ever went 
into the house where the 


safe and its precious contents were kept, and what 
means were we to adopt to gain an entrance? If 
we hadn’t had assurance that there was a safe 
there and important documents inside we should 
have begun to think that we had come on a wild- 
goose chase. Pasquale here hit the right nail 
on the head when he suggested that there might 
be two entrances to the house: one from the 
street and the other through the wall separating 
the house from the Embassy. Why, of course, 
we decided, there must be a secret door or passage 
leading from the Embassy to the safe-room. 
And having settled that point to our satisfaction, 
at any rate theoretically, we turned to the prac- 
tical question of how to deal with-the caretaker. 

“Two methods were open to us: violence or 
craft. We decided unanimously on the latter. 
It was clear that if we could do the job without 
having a fuss, in a neat artistic sort of way, it 
would be all the better. It would have been 
easy to have slipped in behind the caretaker as 
he was entering the house and to have brained 
or chloroformed him, but much more art was 
needed to get possession of his latch-key, un- 
known to him, and then carry out our work at 
our ease in the dead of night. 
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“The man bent down to pick it up, I did the same, and 
collided so heavily against his table that the juggins's pot ; 
of beer was upset. 


“Once having come to this conclusion, we 
made up our minds that we would follow the 
man that very evening to his café and put into 
practice a little trick which we had played 
dozens of times with success. 

“We were lucky enough to get 
a table next to his. Pasquale 
and I began to talk to each other 
by means of our slate and pencil, 
and after a time the caretaker, secing my com- 
panion’s disability, began to take quite a human 
Interest in our manceuvres. When I judged that 
his sympathy for the ‘ poor deaf and dumb man’ 
was sufficiently ripe to be exploited. I let fall 
the pencil in handing it to Pasquale. as though 
by accident. As good luck would have it, it 
rolled under the caretaker’s table. ‘The man 
naturally bent down to pick it up, I did the 
same, and collided so heavily against his table 
that the juggins’s pot of beer was upset. and some 
of its contents splashed his waistcoat. I was 
profuse in my thanks for the service rendered 
and in my apologies for the stupid accident, 
which I at once did my best to repair by whipping 
out my pocket-handkerchief and wiping the 
stains from his dress. It was all done in quicker 


Getting 
the Key. 
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“Immediately we heard a dull crash in the interior of the safe. as of the shattering of a glass receptacle, and at the same time we were 
conscious, though happily protected, of a dense cloud of deadly poison gas which poured out,” 


time than it takes to tell. With a hearty laugh, 
I ordered another pot of beer for our new-found 
‘friend,’ whose latch-key I had _ successfully 
transferred from his right-hand waistcoat pocket 
to the sleeve of my right arm. He and I at once 
got into conversation about poor Pasquale and 
other matters, including, of course, the topic of 
the hour—the war and the food problem ; and 
before leaving him, wholly unsuspicious of what 
had happened, we spent a very pleasant half- 
hour, during which I insisted on standing drinks 
two or three times, in order to send him off to 
his dinner in as jolly a mood as possible. We 
parted good friends, both Pasquale and I quite 
confident that he would never discover his loss 
until next morning—by which time we hoped 
we should have got clean away with the swag. 

“‘How impatiently we waited for darkness to 
come that night you can easily imagine! It 
was not until nearly midnight, when hardly a 
soul was about, that we sallied forth from our 
Tooms to begin operations and 

“ Aren’t you forgetting our interview with 
the Secret agent, and what he did for us?” 
Pasquale here interjected. 

“ Lei a@ ragione,” responded Lattifago, who 
added, with a laugh: ‘“‘ And since the dumb 
man has recovered his speech, let him continue 
the narrative.” 

Pasquale eagerly took up the suggestion. 

“We got into relations with Signor Z——’s 
agent W—— at the Café by means of a 
password, and in a few days’ time he had pro- 
vided us with all the necessary implements for 
our work, including even a couple of gas-masks. 
And thus, about midnight, as Lattifago says, 
we left our rooms fully equipped and swiftly 
crossed the street. Glancing to right and left 
to make sure that no one was in sight, we were 
in the house in a jiffy, and, with our electric 
torches switched on, were proceeding alung a 
Narrow corridor at the end of which was a 
flight of stairs. 

“ We had no difficulty in finding 
the room where the huge safe—it 
was two feet higher than a tall 
man—stood in an alcove in what was apparently 
an office. We began by making a careful 
examination of the room for hidden entrances 
and burglar alarms ; and sure enough our search 
was rewarded, for after ten minutes’ examination 
of the wall next to the German Emb; 
discovered an undoubted door, cleverly hidden 
in the panelling of the wainscoting. We made 
up our minds that we had to keep an eye on 
that entrance, and have our Brownings in readi- 
ness; and, at the same time, watch the street 
from a little balcony on to which the long French 


The Safe. 
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window of the office opened. So we decided to 
work and watch in turns. We regarded the street 
with greater apprehension than we did the secret 
door, for we made fairly certain that we should 
have no trouble to face from any Embassy care- 
taker who might be on night-duty. Luattifago 
had made another interesting discovery: a 
number of wires passing from the back of the 
safe through the party-wall—an evident burglar 
alarm. ‘These wires were promptly cut. 

“Then we sct to work with a will. It was a 
tough job, I can tell you—the very hardest nut 
we've ever had to crack. For fully two hours, 
with sweat pouring from our brows, we laboured 
before the huge door gave any signs o. answering 
to our tools s soon as it began to give, Latti- 
fayo. who was doing his half-hour turn. of 
watching on the balcony, momentarily joined 
me to lend a hand with the crowbar. We had 
by that time donned our masks in view of 
possible complications, and this hampered us 
terribly. We felt like blindfolded men. After 
a time, however, we got used to our gogeles and 
the breathing apparatus, and in another half- 
hour the mechanism of the lock gave way and 
the bolts shot back with a click ; we knew then, 
instinctively, that but a little extra pressure on 
our levers was necessary to make the pierced 
and battered door swing open. At this juncture 
we hesitated—and for several reasons. And 
well it was we did! First of all, we wished to 
adjust our masks, secondly we wanted a little 
breathing time before making the final effort 
and securing the reward of our labours, and 
thirdly we wished to make sure, by a final glance 
over the balcony, that the coast was clear. It 
was fortunate that we took this last precaution. 
For Lattifago had no sooner, after slipping off 
his mask, craned his head over the balcony 
railings than I heard him utter a low exclamation. 
Hastily joining him, I peered down into the 
semi-darkness of the street. A man was standing 
under the dim light of a street lamp, on our side 
of the road, with nis eyes bent to the ground. 
After a moment or two, he advanced a few steps, 
his gaze still directed downwards. 

“* Who is it ?’ I whispered. 

“The caretaker,’ replied Latti- 
Return = fago, in my ear. ‘ He has some- 
of the how discovered that his key is 

Caretaker. missing. He is evidently under 

the impression that he has lost 
it on his way to the ca/é, and he is searching for 
it—must have been retracing his steps during 
the whole time we have been at work. Unless 
he goes away, I’m afraid we shall have trouble. 
Better finish the job nght away, and be ready 
for any emergency.’ 


“*Who is it?" | whispered. 
“The caretaker,” replied Lat- 
tifagos ‘He has somehow 
discovered that his key is 
misang.’” 


“So we crept back into the room, cluscd Ue 
window, pulled down the blind, and. having 
securely fastened on our gas-masks again, got 
the jemmies into the interstices of the safe. 
A mighty joint effort and the door swung open. 
Immediately we heard a dull crash in the interior 
of the safe, as of the shattering of a glass recep- 
tacle, and at the same time we were conscious. 
though happily protected. of a dense cloud of 
deadly poison gas which poured out. and, in an 
incredibly short space of time, enveloped us and 
filled the room. ‘There was only just time for 
us to catch sight, in the light of our electric 
torches, of the roll of papers which lay in one 
of the compartments and to seize it hefore the 
whole place was filled with the emanations, We 
then made a rush for the door, which we had 
purposely left ajar, and. swiftly closing it behind 
us, slipped out on to the landing outside. No 
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sooner had we reached this place of safety and 
doffed our masks than a. starding incident 
occurred and set our hearts thumping. We could 
hez key bemg introduced into the lock of the 
door downstai Then came the sound of the 
door being opened and closed. followed by that 
of the footsteps of someone mounting the stz.irs. 
I knew that Lattifago’s whispered conjectures 
must be correct. 

“The caretaker” he said: ‘he evidently 
possesses a duplicate key and is suspicious. No 
violence. Pasquale, if we can 
possibly avoid it. Come! 
‘There is a buon ritiro on 
our right. It will pive us 
a momentary refuge.’ 

“We slipped into the File 
room, the door of which we 
kept open about an inch, and 
no sooner had we done s> 
than the worried-looking 
caretaker came hurrying up 
the stairs, with a small flash- 
lamp in his hand, Without 
locking either to the right or 
the left, he went straight for 
the office and entered.almost 
with a rush. A fearsome 
thing then occurred. We 
heard him give a big gasp 
for breath, utter a muffled 
cry, and pitch forward cn 
to his face, in the midst of 
clouds of poison gas. 

“ And the next ntinute we 
were down in the passage. 
ridding ourselves of all 
impedimenta, such as gas- 
masks. before slipping out 
iuio the fortunately deserted street. 

*\We had made all the preparations for our 
departure before leaving our rooms. ‘There was 
a quick train for Neustadt at helf-past three. 
and we had left our two portmanteaus at the 
station in view of catching it. We had just half 
an hour in which to make our way to the station 
—quite leisurely and in silence. We couldn't 
help feeling sorry for that poor devil of a care- 
taker. Austrian though he was, lying there dead. 
the victim of German devilry. 

“Little more remains to be told, Signor.” 
concluded Pasquale. ‘“‘ We divided the spo.ls 
between us. like the good pals we have always 
been. and took the precaution of always carrying 
the documents sewed in the linings of our coats. 
Changing to a deaf and dumb cheese-merchant’s 
ass’stant avain. I was escorted by Lattifago 
back to the frontier and Sargans,.” 


“From Fort No: the j 
"uD the Bear River.” 


By JAS. SKELTON. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. E. WIGFULL. 


The other month we gave an interesting 
résumé of some of the more daring 
exploits of the Royal North - West 
Mounted Police. Here is an account 
of a patrol, the longest in the history 
of that famous organization, which has just 
finished. It was a man-hunt in the Arctic and 
involved a journey of six thousand miles. 


VER the rim of the world drifted the 
wraith of an ugly rumour. From the 
desolate, cruel, silent places of the 
mysterious Arctic, downward across 
the ice-fast wilderness it wandered, 

crying to Heaven for vengeance. Through a vast 

lone land, uninhabited by white men and hardly 
explored since the days of Sir John Franklin, it 
travelled by moccasin telegraph, trickling casually 
from Eskimo hunter to Indian trapper, and from 
him to half-breed trader. Twelve months it took 
to reach civilization and the ears of white man’s 
law. Two Roman Catholic priests, so the story 
went, missionary zealots who counted not their 
lives dear that they might carry the Gospel of 

Mercy to the uttermost parts of the earth, had 

been murdered. and two Eskimo braves had been 

seen wearing their cassocks, 
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Such was the news that, one day in ryr5. 
reached an outpost of the Royal North-West 
Mounted Police, that superb body of men 
charged with the enforcement of law and order 
in the immense, sparsely-inhabited expanses of 
Western Canada. And a patrol, the longest in 
the history of that organization, involving a 
journey of six thousand miles, was dispatched 
to investigate the report. British justice, im- 
personal, inexorable, inevadable. went out to 
the lips of the frozen to capture and bring 
back to trial the culprits, and teach a savage 
pecple the law, “ Thou shalt not kill!” 

‘the spring birds were singing in Regina 
when young Inspector Lanouze—[rish : his 
mother lives in Dublin: two brothers of his 
face the Hun in France—set his face north 
ward on the long, long trail. 

To the end of steel, about two 
hundred miles north of Edmon- 
ton, he travelled alone. At the 
R.N.-W.M.P. station at Peave 
River he was joined by two other 
members of the force, Constables 
Withers a d Wright, with a three 
years’ outfit. From there, for 
about six hundred miles, they 
proceeded down-stream on one 
of those curious, flat-bottomed. 
stern- wheeled steamers which 
navigate those waters, through 
the magnificent and as vet un- 
developed Peace River basin. 
At Fort Vermillion they passed 
that centuries-old Hudson Bay 
Company’s trading post and the 
new Government experiment farm. rom Lake 
Athabasca, down Slave River, with its frequent 
rapids, across the great barren lands. over which 
roam the immense herds of the Husky Deer, to 
Great Slave Lake the little steamer paddied. At 
Fort Providence they took on new supplies of 
wood for fuel. Then they yielded themselves 
to the mighty current of the Mackenzie, so 
named after the immortal Scotch explorer, till 
they reached remote Fort Norman, at the 
junction cf the Bear River with the Mackenzie. 

Here the patrol was joined by Constable 
Liavinik. who was to act as interpreter, his 
wife, Mamayuk, his daughter. Nagosak, Con- 
stable D’Arcy Arden, and the Rev. Father 
Fraspance, who accompanied the patrol as its 
guest. 

The Bear River current is swift, and from 
Fort Norman the journey was by canoe and 
boat. In one place four days were spent in 
advancing one mile, most of which time the 
party spent in the ice-cold waters tugging upon 


How the party kept their meat from the 
northern wolves. 
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the towing-lines. But finelly, on August 12th, 
Fort Franklin, on the shore of Great Bear Lake, 
was reached, and the adventurous passage over 
this inland sea was begun. 

‘The intense cold of the Far North was already 
beginning to settle on land and water. Their 
craft were small, and the weather was rough. 
‘Yo the discomfort of the freezing spray was 
added the violent sea-sickness from which some 
of the party, including Inspector Lanouze, 
suffered. But they pressed onward without 
loss of time, for winter was almost upon.them. 

As they paddled they trolled for fish, in which 


Difficulties met with by the party im 
navigating northern rivers, 


all the rivers and lakes of this 
region abound, Whitefish form 
the principal food supply for the 
Indians and their dogs during 
the winter months. Frequently, 
as they drew in their lines, the 
voyagers would find that they 
had captured a beautiful lake 
trout of perhaps twenty pounds 
weight. Ptarmigan flesh and 
caribou meat afforded a welcome change of diet. 
Numbers of the lumbering, long-haired musk-ox 
and immense herds of caribou and moose wander 
over those lands, affording its one redeeming 
feature. 

Tt was September 8th before the patrol reached 
Dease Bay, on the extreme north shore of Great 
Bear Lake; and here, in the very cabin which 
had been -occupied by the murdered priests— 
Father LeRoux and Father Rouvier—they pre- 
pared to spend the first part of the long Arctic 
winter. 

The months of twilight and darkness wore 
away, and Christmas came round. The little 
company of whites, although so far from home 
and friends, made good cheer. New Year’s 2 
came and went. ‘The pale white lights of the 
aurora borealis shivered and shook over the 
grim desolation. For months they hardly dared 
venture forth. It was not until April ast, 
that the journey northward could be renewed, 
but the stay at Dease Bay had one result. ‘The 


A 


members of the patrol had satisfied themselves 
that the murder had been committed somewhere 
beyond Bloody Falls. near the mouth of the 
Coppermine River. on the very shores of the 
Arctic, and that the men who did the deed 
the Eskimo 


would be found among tribes 
inhabiting the 
district there- 
abouts. 
Leaving Con- 
stable Withers 
in charge of the 
cabin, the rest 
of the party 
again took up 
the trail. In the 
country = which 
they now tra- 
versed was 
hardly any shel- 
ter. At Bloody 
Falls only the most dwarfed specimens of willow 
were found, storm-twisted and gnarled, some of 
them a century old, and few above three feet in 
height. Before the stream reached salt water 
even this growth practically ceased. ‘They found 
it a land of raw, frozen food; a land where at 
thirty the women’s teeth are worn to the gums 
from chewing, and thus softening. the hardened 
moccasins of their men-fo'k ; where the law is 
that a man guilty of murder shall die at the 
hands of the family of the man he killed, and 
where the slayer eats the liver of the slain. 
- Bloody Falls, on the Coppermine River, was 
so named by the explorer Hearne, the first white 
man to cross Canada to the Arctic. On one 


Detacnment of the patrol with 
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occasion Hearne, accompanied by one hundred 
and fifty Indians. arrived after nightfall at the 
foot of these rapids. to find encamped there a 
small band of Eskimos. Without warning. and 
despite Hearne’s protestations. the Indians, who 
had some feud with the Eskimos, fell upon the 
sleeping men, 
women, and 
children, and 
put them to 
death. It was 
a terrible 
butchery, and 
the explorer, 
sickened at the 
gave the 
valley and the 
falls the name 
it bears. 

Thirty-one 
days after 
leaving Dease Bay the search-party arrived upon 
the shores of Coronation Gulf, on the Arctic Sea : 
and here. two days later, they were joined by 
Corporal Bruce, who had come from Herschel 
Island with the southern arm of the Stefansson 
expedition. Corporal Bruce, although he had 
heard nothing of the murdered priests, had 
succeeded in becoming well acquainted with the 
natives ; and it was through his good offices and 
those of the interpreter that track was eventually 
found of the men who had done the deed. 

On May 15th, Sinissiak. who is a man about 
ears of age and who might be taken for a 
n of the Mongolian type. was discovered 
on South Victoria Island and taken into custody 


huskies on the long, long trail, 


“Two Esquimaux were engaged to help the dogs in » blinding snowstorm.” 
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by Inspector Lanouze, 
His colleague in the 
crime, Uluksuk by name, 
-was captured a day or 
two later upon another 
island in Coronation 
Gulf. 

From confessions made 
hy the prisoners it was 
learned that the ill- 
famed valley below 
Bloody Falls had been 
the scene a second time 
of one of those grim, 
savage tragedies of the 
North. It appears that 
the missionaries had been 
on their way up the 
Coppermine River, on 
the trail for home, when 
they were met by the 
two Eskimos. A storm 
was raging at the time, 
and, so the story goes, 
the missionaries prevailed 
upon them to assist the dogs in dragging the 
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Map showing Inspector Lanouze's route into the Arctic regions, 
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Inspector Lanouze and the two Esquimaux—To arrest these men for murder and bring them to 
justice entailed a journey of six thousand miles. 


sledges. As the storm grew worse the Eskimos 
became scared that they would be overwhelmed, 
and sought to turn back for shelter. The 
priests, however, were determined to go forward. 
Angry words followed, to be succeeded by— 
the blinding snowstorm kindly draws the veil 
upon the scene. Cruel, raw, elemental, like the 
iron country which witnessed it, the quarrel 
could have but one conclusion. Had it not 
been that the murderers appropriated and 
wore the garments of their victims the fate 
of the missionaries might have remained a 
mystery for ever, as these garments afforded 
the only clue. 

And now began the long, long trail homeward, 
two thousand two hundred miles up-stream to 
Edmonton and justice. Inspector Lanouze and 
his party, with the prisoners in charge, arrived 
at headquarters about the middle of August. 
His Eskimos were immediately placed on trial. 
They were found guilty by the jury, but were 
recommended to mercy, and will probably 
receive a lightened sentence. 

So ended Inspector Lanouze’s record patrol, 
in which he travelled close upon six thousand 
miles, one quarter of the distance around the 
earth, and never left Canadian soil or Canadian 
waters. 


The Tragedy 
at Ras Elka. 


As told by R. VANBROUGH, and 
set down by W. ‘BROOKE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEO. SOPER. 


While unloading a ship's cargo at the Red Sea port of Ras Elka a gang of Sudanese stevedores 
revolted. drove the quartermaster, who was watching them, from the hold, and then broached 


the cargo. 


Alas, they paid dearly for their misdeeds, as they were shortly afterwards discovered 


dead. The captain and also the doctor concerned have written us vouching for the truth of 
the story. 


HORTLY before the war I was serving 
in the capacity of chief officer on 
board the steamer Cloverdale. We 
sailed from London bound fer various 
ports out East. All went well until 
we got into the Red Sea. and then troubles began. 

The captain, the second officer, and several 
of our foremost hands became indisposed with 
attacks of dysentery. he skipper and second 
mate were so ill that they were quite incapable 
of duty. 

The responsibility for the safe navigation of 
the ship now rested entirely with me, and I 
wished most heartily that our steamer was 
travers'ng a more open and less dangerous 
stretch of water. Mr. Brown, the third mate, 
and I sto d watch and watch, and when it was 
my turn t> sleep I lay heneath the upper bridge 
awning so that he could call me at a moment's 
notice. 

After leaving Suez behind us. our first port of 
call was an out-of-the-way and almost unheard- 
of place called Ras Elka. This wretched little 
Sudanese village is situated on the shores of 
the Red Sea, some distance to the southward 
of Suakin. The Egyptian Government had 
seen fit to establ sh a port there. and the Clover- 
dale carried a consignment of drills and machinery 
for artesian well-horing in the vicinity of Ras 
Elka. 

As the steamer drew near tu this port I went 


into the chart-room to lay off my courses. Cape 
tain Spence was in his bed; he seemed very 
weak and low. 

* Be careful, Vanbrough.”’ he said. in a feeble 
voice. “‘ Keep the lead going as vou take her 
through the channels. and don’t knock their 
rickety old wharf down. They sent a lll for 
damaged woodwork to the skipper of the B-ech- 
dale. He wouldn’t pav though, and said their 
jetty was as flimsy as a garden fence.” 

“Al right. sir: I'll manage safe enough,” 
I replied. in a confident tone. Nevertheless, 
I did not tackle the job without some mis- 
givings. 

Although this part of the African coast is 
charted fairly accurately, there are no buoys 
or beacons to guide the mariner or mark the 
proximity of submerged reefs. Accordingly I 
steered very cautiously through the narrow 
passages. The calm, pellucid waters shallowed 
as we progressed. and on gazing overside I 
could see the rocks and sand down beneath the 
vessel. 

Unless a navigator is well acquainted with the 
locality which he happens to be traversing, it 
is extremely disconcerting for him to view the hed 
of the ocean as his ship goes skimming along 
with only a few feet of water beneath her keel. 
The greet red clusters of coral and patches of 
send wnpeared to be much closer to the surface 
than they really were, and it was not alone the 
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“{ flattens out ore of the Arabs with my axe-handle, then, seeing the odds was 
a bit over ten to one against me, | did a quick scoot for the ladder.” 


fierce heat that brought the perspiration to 
my brow. However, the courses I had laid off 
on my chart brought us safely inside the reef, 
and I managed to bring the vessel alongside 
the wharf without demolishing that frail and 
flimsy structure, although the woodwork groaned 
and quivered in an alarming fashion as our 
heavy steamship sidled up against it. 

When our gangway had been lowered two 
lean, dried-up white men, clad in khaki, came 
on board. These two were the only white inhabi- 
tants of Ras Elka. One was a major in the 


British Army in command of a 
detachment of Egyptian troops 
stationed in a fort near the 
village; the other was a doctor, 
who treated our sick so skilfully 
that when we sailed again, two 
days later, they were all on a fair 
way towards recovery" 

Meanwhile I made arrange- 
ments with the major, who acted 
as governor of the district, for 
the landing of the cargo con- 
signed to the Government. Soon a mob of 
Sudanese were at work in our steamer’s holds, 
stacking the cargo into slings, while our sailors 
drove the winches and hoisted it from below. 

‘The Sudanese at work in our hold were brawny, 
semi-naked savages, belonging, in fact, to the 
same Arab tribes that fought so hard against 
the .British, and were ultimately beaten into 
shape by the troops under Lord Kitchener. 
They had learned that money might be earned 
by travelling to the coast and working on ships 
at Suakin and Ras Elke. The best of them were 
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extremely unskilled stevedores indeed. the Together with Smith and the third othcer, 
clumsy manner in which they Handled packages Brown. [proceeded to No. 4 hatchway. ‘The 
damaged the enclosed goods considerably ; yet | winch-drivers were sitting idly on the rail. 
as they were the only men on the labour market we * What's the matter here?” [ asked. 
had to engage them and do as best we could. “They ain't hookin’ on below, sir,” explained 


Although indifferent workmen they were expert 
thieves, and I found it necessary to keep a 
quartermaster on watch below, otherwise some of 
the cargo cases would have been speedily plun- 
dered of their contents. It may be that the 
Sudanese feel grateful to the British for bringing 
law and° order, scientific irrigation stems, 
railways. and other blessings of civilization into 
their desolate, sun-stricken land. | Neverthe- 
less, there is a limit to the amount of respect 
which the Arab is prepared to show to the white 
man, as the following incident proves. 

That evening our quartermaster—a man 
named Smith—who had been looking after the 
cargo in the hold, made a hurried ascent from 
below and came in search of myself. At that 
time I was busy giving the sick men their medi- 
cine, and several minutes elapsed before I had 
finished this duty and could listen to his tale. 

“« There’s been some trouble down below. Mr. 
Vanbrough,” he said. “I caught one of them 
Fuzzy-Wuzzies broaching a case to see if it 
held anything worth stealing. It happened to 
be full of axe-handles, so I just grabs one of the 
handles and whacks my gentleman over the 
head with it. Then afore I could wink the 
whole mob of Arabs rushed me. ‘I’ve been 
rushed before by the same blighters. but that 
other time I was forming part of a British square 
with a rifle and sword-bayonet in my flippers, 
which makes a big diderence. Well, sir, I 
flattens out one of the Arabs with my axe- 
handle, then. seeing the odds was a bit over ten 
to one against me, I did a quick scoot for the 
ladder. They didn’t follow me up on deck, but 
they’ve struck work, and there’s nothin’ doin’ 
with the cargo.” 

“Confound the luck!” I cried. in’ disgust. 
“More trouble!” Then. being a bit worried 
and harassed by overwork and extra responsi- 
bility, I angrily rated Smith because of his action 
in ‘striking the Arab whom he had caught in 
the act of broaching cargo, and told him that 
he should have used more tact or else reported 
the matter to me. Nevertheless the quarter- 
master was not to blame. After all, he had 
performed his duty faithfully and to the best 
of his ability; yet it annoyed me to think that 
our steamer might be delaved at Ras Elka by 
reason of the natives refusing to discharge the 
cargo. The Cloverdale was due at Bombay the 
same month, and we could not afiord to lose 
time. 


one of the winchmen. ** Looks to me as it they'd 


been broachin® whisky; there’s three nigvers 
lyin’ in the wing dead drunk.” 
* Dead drunk!" echoed Mr. Brown. “ T 


can’t understand it. 
stowed in that hatch.” 
Leaning over the hateh-coaming [peered 
down into the hold. By the Fght of our clectric 
cargo-lamps [could see inanimate forms lying 


‘There’s no beer or spirits 


face downwards. ther naked black limbs 
sprawled across the stack of cary 
“Hi! Johnn } shouted. “Ti! Below 


there!” ‘There was no answering yell: every- 
thing was still and silent as the grave. 

“Its a strange business.” remarked Smith. 
“To wonder if its a dodge to get me down there 
for some knock-out) blow. Them Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy Arabs are treacherous begyars.” 

“How many are there in the gang? 
asked. 

“Twelve of “em.” replied Smith. 

We had been working overtime, and it was 
now nearing midnight. ‘The Arabs employed 
on the wharf had already left for their huts, 
presumably because no more goods were being 
discharged. ‘The heat and silence of a tropical 
night surrounded the vessel; but I knew full 
well that twelve men were still below, and it 
scemed possible that, as Smith surmised. they 
might be shamming drunkenness in order to 
lure him below and avenge the blows that he 
had dealt to a couple of their comrades. 

I went to the chart-room and armed myself 
with a revolver. 

“Tm going down to see what's wrong,” I 
said. ‘Then I descended the hold-ladder. followed 
by Mr. Brown, Sm'th. and a couple of sailors. 
Standing bencath the open hatchway we gezed 
around us. Lying about in all directions we 
saw twelve forms. 

Mr. Brown stooped over an Arab who lay face 
downward beside the shaft-tunnel. ‘ Hi! wake 
up. Snowball.” he said. as he turned the man on 
tohis side. Aninstant later he sprang back with 
exclamation. 
cot! he’s dead.” 

Yes. undoubtedly the man was dead. and so 
were the eleven other Arabs. Some had their 
limbs drawn up in strange attitudes, as though 
they had expired in convulsions. They were 
not good to look upon. 

For a few moments we stood in silent astonish- 
ment. We felt depressed; the whole bus ness 
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seemed so eerie and so strange. 
Then I noticed a broken packing- 
case in a corner of the hold which 
explained the mystery. 

Painted in large red letters on 
the box were the words, Rat 
Po.son,”’ and strewn beside it were 
a number of small cakes that gave 
out a strong odour of musk 
and aniseed. Being unable 
to read, the poor ignorant 
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“An instant later he sprang back with a hasty exclamation, ‘Great Scot! he’s dead.’” 


savages, believing the cakes to be eatable, had, 
after forcing the lid, partaken freely of the 
deadly concoction, with dire results. It was quite 
evident that after making a fierce attack on 
Quartermaster Smith, and driving him on deck, 
the Arabs had started in to plunder the cargo. 
They paid for their misdeeds with their lives. 
The dead bodies were hoisted from below 
and laid in a row on deck. Early next morning 
I reported the matter to the major commanding 
the district. He and the doctor examined each 


corpse, and after remarking that it was an 
extremely regrettable occurrence they went away 
to make out their official report. In such a hot 
climate it is well to hasten burial operations ; 
so the twelve dead men were dropped overs ce, 
each with an iron bar fastened to his feet. 

A fresh gang of Sudanese who came to work 
in place of the poisoned men evinced but little 
interest when told the tale by the doctor, who 
spoke Arabic. “It was the will of Allah,” they 
said, as they clambered down the hold-ladders. 


ODDS anv ENDS. 


Quaint Village ‘ Lock-Up" — First Hotel in 
Bngland—A Crusaders’ Fort—Tramp’s Strange 
Task, etc., etc. 


gL THOUGH at first sight the little building 
seen in the accompanying photograph does 
not look very distinguished, it is really most 
strange and interesting, as it is one of the 
PMG) few good specimens now to be found in 
- uint little“ lock-ups ” 
illage. Persons who had 


committed serious offences were kept in these prisons until 
I, but 


Quarat “lock-up” at Hawarden, in Cheshire. 


Photo, Leventon. 


others who were convicted for slight misdemeanours were 
retained here only for a few hours. The building here 
shown is the old village prison of Hawarden, in Cheshire, 
and is one of the most pertect specimens of its date—1750— 
in existence. Passers-by may satisfy their curiosity as to 
its origin by readi-g the words cut over the door, which 
show that it was used as a ‘ House of Correction.” 

One of the principal industries of the village women 
of Palestine is basket-making. It has been so for centuries. 
During harvest-time the women may be seen selecting 
fine straw from the grain piles, which they subsequently 
weave into straw baskets and trays. The baskets made 
vary considerably in size and also in shape, for they are 
used for holding food, corn, and clothing. Indeed, in the 
native homes the principal receptacles—the only vessels 
in some cascs—are baskets and pitchers, the latter being 
used for carrying and storing water. Some of the corn 
baskets measure three and even four feet in height, and 
are made exceptionally strong. One of the first duties of 
the peasant woman after her marriage is to weave sufficient 
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receptacles to hold the various household commodities. 
Hence the future status of a young village girl largely 
depends upon her ability to weave these creations, while, 
later, her social standing is governed by the beskets she 
possesses. Not only do the women make these beskets 
for their own use, but also for sale. In this case it is the 
straw trays and smaller baskets that are most in demand. 
Therefore, as soon as the harvest is gathered in, the 
women turn their attention to basket-making. As they 
are made, so they are placed in the sun to dry. 

Our next photograph depicts the first hotel in England. 
It is close to Land's End. As you wend your way bacls 


close to Land’s End. 


Cutler. 


The first hotel in England—It 
Photo. A.W. 


to Penzance from the edge of old England this is the first 
hotel at which you can quench your thirst—hence the 
name. Although a typical country hostelry, it is cosy 
and comfortable and everything is of the best. 
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Alongside the railway station at 
Tripoli, in Northern Syria, there is an 
interes ing relic of the past, or rather it 
was standing there when war broke out. 
There is a rumour that it has since been 
removed to make more room for the iron 
road. It is an old Crusaders’ fort, 
known as the Tower of the Lion, for 
it is believed to have been built’ by 
Richard the Lion-hearted. It was one 
of a series of six forts erected to 
protect the coast, and the only one 
remaining. The last one was destroyed 
to make room for a local railway 
station, Whether the Tower of the 
Lion has gone the way of the others 
one cannot say, but it is certainly a 
relic of the past well worthy of pre- 
servation, 

Quite a novel spectacle are the fruit- 
drying grounds of Australia. Of recent 
years the Commonwealth has come to 
the front as a large fruit-producing 
country. The finest of citrus fruits, and 
also the more temperate varieties, are 
cultivated here. Just before the citrus 
fruits are ripe they are picked and then 
dried in the sun.” The drying-grounds 
are situated near the orchards, and vary 
from one or two acres to fifteen and 
more in extent. The fruit is placed on 
-wooden trays each about four feet in 
length by two broad. The period 
required for drying varies from a week 
to ten days, according to the heat of 
the sun and the size of the fruit. The 
contents of the trays are turned 
every night until the drying is 
thoroughly accomplished. When the 
process is complete the trays are 


Old Crusaders’ fort at Tripoli. 
Photo, American Colony, Jerusalem. 


then removed to the packing-houses by means of a grounds in South Australia, the fruit being treated consisting 
light railway. Our photograph depicts one of the drying- of peaches, which are among the finest produced. 


oc 


Monster fruit-drying ground 


in South Australia, The fruit being treated here corsists of peaches. 
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More than 7,000 Villages, 
Towns, and Hamlets 


On this map there are shown more than 
7,000 . The State of Illincis contains 
about me number of square miles as 
shown on this map and in Illinois there are less 
than 1,700 places of 100 or more inhabitants. 
Ta addition to this vast number of places it 
gives all woods, fortresses, fortified towns, nav®! arsenals, forts, 
redoubts, batteries, aircraft depots, wireless s tions and rail- 
vzays. The forests and woods are indicated in green, giving the 
map an attractive appearance and adding a strategical feature of 
importance. The scale of the map is /0 miles fo the inch. It 
extends west to Ashford, England; northto Antwerp, Belgium; 
east to Frankfort, Germany; and south to Orleans, France. It 
shows for comparison the battle line of 1914, when the Ger- 
mans were almost at the gates of Paris. The ground gained 
by the Allies, therefore, may be plainly seen. _It is without 

ion the most satisfactory ma) of the Westem Front 
which has been engraved. It has been prepared especially 
to throw light on movements as they occur. It may be exam- 
ined with ‘ease, for the type is bold and clear cut. 
A Complete Index Makes Locating Easy 

An index of towas and villages accompanying a map of 
this kind has been proven an absolute necessity. The smaller 
towns are the ones usually mentioned in the news dispatches. 
They are not to be found on ordinary maps, and the loca- 
tions of most of them were, and still are, utterly unknown to 
the general public, but unless their locations are known their 
strategical importance cannot be grasped. 
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Nothing ia more unsatisfactory than 
searching all over the map for a small place 
that may ox may not appear upon it. How- 
ever, of time and patience is now 
at an end, for the index which accompanies 
this map wakes it vastly more useful and 
valuable. The index contains more than 
7,000 names. An idea of the importance 
of this statement may be gained from the fact 
that 90 per cent of the war maps available to-day contain 
fess than 500 names. This index is bound in with the ma 
and enables one to locate instantly any one of the 7,0 
places mentioned. g 


Send No Money 


‘The great value of this map is 20 apparent that a copy will be sent 
cn approval without a penay to advance. if, after cxamicing this map, 
7p eee fe 2 keen it end only $100 for ihe lan, x, $200 fr 
cloth-backed map. If n tt index, 
them and you will owe nothing.» Just mail the coupon tow. 


Free Examination Coupon 
Nelson Doubleday, Dept. 143, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


Please send me the Large Scale War Map of the Western Fi 
approvals Ifiteuits me, witha fve days I will send you $1.00. Other 
wise, | will return it. 


Address..++++-+0000 


If you want the map mounted on cloth, greatly incr 
at the epecal price of $2.00, it suits pou, wate "Y 
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“THE Two PRISONERS WERE THRUST INTO THE CELLS, STILL HOWLING DISM. 
(SEB PAGE 390.) 


By WALTER G. PATTERSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK GILLETT, R.L 


Our readers will recall this Author’s recent articles, “(In the Grip of the Hip Sings,” and his 


other Chinese stories. 


As a young man he was compelled to join a lawless Chinese “Tong,” or 
secret society, and few men know more of the Chinese and their ways than he. 


In the following 


narrative he relates ‘the terrible doings that were carried on in a building in Philadelphia, which 


for years was a rendezvous of Chinese Tong-men and gamblers. 


It was through a Chinese 


friend, an habitue of the house, that he learnt the true facts regarding its mysterious under- 


ground cellars and dungeons and the diabolical uses to which they were put. 


“It is the first 


true account,” he writes, “of how my Chinese friend was indirectly responsible for the removal 
- of this plague spot from the tenderloin district of Philadelphia.” 


Mail was essentially a house of mystery, 
fi this “ House of a Hundred Rooms.” 
What gruesome crimes had been 
committed within its portals no 
. man, except its habitués, will ever 
altogether know. I speak of it in the past 
tense, for it has long since been razed to the 
ground. 

Many years ago, when Philadelphia was a much 
smaller town, it had been erected as a lodging 
and boarding house for the up-State countrymen 
who brought in produce, and who generally 
tarried after this was disposed of to see the sights. 

Eighth and Race Street, where it was situated, 
was not the tenderloin in those days, but a 
respectable district known as the “ down-town ” 
section. 
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When I first knew the building, a dozen years 
ago, the Chinamen had taken possession of it, 
Tong-men and guh-men, gamblers, and criminals 
of various sorts, who used the place to hide in 
from the police. They had rebuilt it internally, 
filling it with secret passages and hidden doors. 
It was an excellent rendezvous in which to evade 
the town’s peace-officers. 

My friend, Wong Li Chung, had hidden in the 
building at one time for a considerable period, 
to save himself from the treachery of a fellow 
Tong-man, who sought to have him deported to 
China for an offence committed there in his youth, 
that he might benefit by the reward. My friend 
told me the story of his experiences in the place, 
and a thrilling tale it was. It threw much light 
upon what had hitherto been a mystery, 
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He had known but little of the nature of the 
“ House of a Hundred Rooms *” when he had fled 
to it. A Chinese acquaintance, of considerable 
importance in the Philadelphia Chinatown—as 
the particular section of the tenderloin in which 
the building was situated had come to be known 
—had helped him to hide there, and had proved 
to be a faithful friend afterward. 

Wong Li Chung had regarded the place more 
as a kind of Chinese club-house than as a resort 
for criminals, a place where his countrymen 
gathered to play “ fan-tan” and “ Loo” and 
Chinese chess, to smoke their pipes and chat 
together socially, during their hours of relaxation 
from business cares. 

He knew. to be sure, that there were members 
of three different Tongs among those who fre- 
quented the place, the Hip Sings, the Ong Wahs, 
and the Ong L¢éongo, of which latter organization 
he was a member himself. 

Wong Li Chung had been several days in the 
building before he commenced to suspect that 
it was something more than a club-house and 
that it was put to uses which were anything 
but social. 

He noticed at various times that men came 
into the place who seemed mysteriously to dis- 
appear. He never saw them go out again, nor 
did he run across them in any part of the 
building. 

More from curiosity than from a desire to play 
the detective, he commenced to watch the 
arrivals at the place, and, as well as he could, 
to keep them all in mind, that he might know 
if they went away again afterward. 

Having reassured himself that a number of 
these never did go away, but mysteriously 
vanished, he started to trace several of those 
who arrived later, to find, if possible, just what 
part of the building they went to, which of the 
many rooms the building containcd they entered, 
and then to investigate these particular rooms, 
to see what was done in them, and who in 
general frequented them. 

One of his earliest discoveries was that a 
majority of those who seemed to have disappeared 
within the next few wecks were Chinese who had 
adopted the Christian faith and were members 
of mission schools conducted by women of this 
faith—Americans. None of these Chinamen 
were affiliated with any of the several Tongs. 
They were regarded by the other Chinese as being 
out of sympathy with them, not alone religiously, 
but in respect to all the time-honoured customs 
of their race. It was known that they no longer 
reverenced the memories of their ancestors, nor 
believed in the efficacy of worshipping and burn- 
ing tapers to the spirits of the latter, as the sine 
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qua non to their own admission to everlasting 
elysium. 

Under the perverting influence of the female 
“ foreign devils,” it was believed that they even 
were so lost to honour and to respect for the 
legends of their race that they made a practice 
of spying upon their orthodox countrymen and 
revealing their secrets to the devil- police. 
Several successful raids by the latter upon 
Chinese houses where contraband opium was 
stored, or where gambling for money was 
conducted, or Chinese girl-slaves were being 
concealed, were attributed to the treachery of 
these Christianized renegades. 

In what manner the treacherous ones, knowing 
themselves to be objects of suspicion as they did, 
were lured to the “‘ House of a Hundred Rooms,” 
Wong Li Chung did not know. 

Once within the building, however, my friend 
could sce no wrong, nothing which not only was 
justified but demanded, on the theory of self- 
preservation, in doing away with the traitors 
who had forsworn the memorable teachings of 
their fathers at the behest of the false-hearted 
and self-serving white women. 

For a long time Wong Li Chung was unsuc- 
cessful in tracing these Christian Chinamen to 
the rooms in the old structure. There was some- 
thing strange about it to him. Repeatedly he 
had softly pat-patted behind new-comers down 
the long and crooked corridors which ran through 
the building, only to see them mysteriously and 
unaccountably disappear, with those accom- 
panying them, at places where there were no 
doors in the walls. It perplexed him much ; it 
was uncanny, and not to be understood. He did 
not yet know of the hidden doors in the seemingly 
solid and unbrok*n walls. He only learned 
about these afterward. : e 

Wong Li Chung was a reticent man, one who 
talked very little to the others in the place; he 
was comparatively a stranger to the older 
habitués. Chinamen are of a suspicieus nature, 
even of one another, until each one’s trust- 
worthiness has been proved. They did not think 
it wise to confide the secrets of the building to 
him, nor voluntarily let him learn wha’ went on 
beneath its roof. 

But my friend was a reasoner ; he had strong 
faith in many superstitions, believed that many 
strange things occurred through the machinations 
of evil spirits; yet he had never heard that one of 
these was the sudden disappearance of a human, 
living body through a solid wall. He argued 
with himself, therefore, that the wall perhaps 
was not solid in all parts, except in appearance. 
He proceeded to find out how the secret passage 
was made, 
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“*Dash against your prison bars, rats,” 


One day, while following a party which included 
twc whom he had not seen before, he concealed 
himself around a turn in the crooked corridor 
along which they were preceding him, and saw 
one of the party pause suddenly a short distance 
beyond him and run his hand quickly up and 
down the wall near him. 

Instantly an opening appeared, of the dimen- 
sions of a door ; the party at onc? passed through 
it, and the opening closed quickly behind them, 
becoming again an apparently solid wall. 

Wong Li Chung carefully noted the spot, and 
crept away. He was not yet ready to take 
advantage of his discovery. The two new- 
comers were not seen by him again. 

A few days after this, two other men, strangers 
in the place, came in with several of those who 
often frequented it. Wong Li Chung had been 
awaiting such an arrival and had laid his plans 
ahead. Uefore their escort had time to start 
down the crooked corridor with them he hastened 
to the spot he had noted in the wall, ran his hands 
up and down the surface, and pressed with his 
finger-tips upon two scarcely discernible pro- 
tuberances in the rough-finished plaster. 

A door flew open; he hurried through it, and 
the door closed instantly of its own accord. 

A gas-jet was burning dimly in the small room 
where he found himself, and he glanced quickly 
about him, 
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scoffed the one who did the talking.” 


A large table occupied the centre of the room, 
upon the top of which were a chess-board, a fan- 
tan “lay-out,” and a number of carelessly 
dropped opium-pipes. 

In a corner he saw several heavy curtains 
draped over an opening, and hurrying to the 
place and parting the curtains with his hand, he 
found a narrow stairway, apparently leading a 
long distance down and lighted poorly toward - 
its bottom with a low-turned gas-jct. 

Hearing footsteps in the corridor, he made haste 
to secrete himself in a depressed place at the top 
of the stairs, where the curtains concealed him 
from the view of those within the room, yet whom 
he could watch by stretching out his arm and 
gently lifting a corner of the curtains. 

Scarcely was he ensconced in his hiding-place 
when the secret door in the wall flew open and 
five men glided into the room, whom he recog- 
nized by their voices to be the party he was 
awaiting. 

Peering cautiously through a narrow slit in 
the curtains, Wong Li Chung saw the three men 
who were acting as escorts turn up the gas until 
it threw a bright glow through the room, and then 
lead their companions to seats at the table and 
seat themselves on the opposite side, where they 
faced them. 

The watching man noticed that the manner 
of the conducting trio had undergone a sudden 
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change toward the strangers. Instead of the 
friendly, almost fawning attitude displayed by 
them when they had brought the pair into the 
building, they sat scowling at them with an 
angry glitter in their eyes. 

“Dogs of Christians,” spoke one of the three 
presently, “we have not brought you here to 
drink tea with us; we have not, as we told you, 
received a chest of leaves fresh from the tea-fields 
of China; we have brought you here to punish 
you by placing you where you cannot again 
betray us to your police-devil friends.” 

A cruel smile showed on the speaker’s face. 
He stepped quickly to a small window in the rear 
of the room over which a heavy wooden shutter 
was closed and dramatically threw it open, 
letting the bright sunbeams stream into the 
room. The orifice was fitted with strong iron 
bars. 

“ Take a 1ong look at the light of day, traitors 
to your race,” said he, “ for it will be your last.” 

The two captives had arisen in alarm from their 
chairs when the first threatening words had fallen 
upon their ears. Now, with their eyes starting 
from their sockets in terror, they darted toward 
the opened window and commenced to tear and 
beat frenzicdly at the bars with their fingers 
and palms, 

“ Dash against your prison bars, rats,” scoffed 
the one who did the talking. “ Little good it 
will do you. Soon we will put you deep in the 
hole where we have sent many of your kind. 
There you can burrow as far into the earth as 
you desire. You will not get lonesome, for you 
will have as company great droves of old grey- 
beard rats who will assist you in your burrowing. 
But they have sharp teeth. Beware lest you 
offend them, for they have fierce tempers and will 
nip you.” 

After the pair had been permitted to exhaust 
themselves in their futile and foolish efforts to 
escape, they were seized and dragged toward the 
curtains, behind which Wong Li Chung lay 
concealed. 

As they were hauled, screaming, to the top of 
the stairs, he shrank closer to the wall and held 
his breath. Desperately they fought and _ strug- 
gled to escape from the men holding them, but 
the latter struck them heavily in their faces with 
their clenched fists and pulled them inexorably 
along. 

“Sing and struggle, rats of the cellars,” 
mocked the one who talked, ‘‘ though it would be 
wiser to save your squeals for the grey-beards 
below who will sing to you.” 

As soon as the five men had reached the bottom 
of the long stairs and disappeared, Wong Li 
Chung stole stealthily after them, 
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When he in turn had arrived at the last steps, 
he found himself in a great windowless subter- 
Tancan room, stretching away as far as he could 
see in the vague light of the infrequent gas-jets. 

Cautiously he tip-toed his way after the re- 
ceding sounds of the men’s voices. 

The cellar was hot and humid and filled with 
nauseating odours, which almost stifled him. 
Unnerving sounds like groans of human be‘ngs 
in agony or distress reached him from the far 
side of the place. The earthen floor was slimy 
with moisture, and he slipped and stumbled over 
it as he walked. Once he sprang back hastily 
with a low cry of horror, in the nick of time to 
save himself from plunging head-first into the 
yawning mouth of an open, black well. 

He stopped short and hastily stepped back 
into the shadow of a large post extending to 
the ceiling, when suddenly he came up with the 
party he was stalking, where they had abruptly 
halted in front of a row of what appeared to be 
grated doors. 


Peering steadily at these from behind the post, 


as his eyes grew more accustomed to the gloom 
of the place he saw that the doors fronted small 
dark tunnels or cells, dug into the solid earth. 
Behind them he saw vague, shadowy forms 
flitting from one end of the tunnels to the other; 
he saw the livid, ghastly faces of a number of his 
Chinese countrymen pressed against the inner 
sides of the gratings, half-crazed men he could 
see they were, whose almost stark bodies had 
become those of skeletons. They were keeping 
up an incessant moaning and wailing, with, now 
and then, an insane scream when they dashed 
their emaciated bodies against the iron gratings. 

It wrung Wong Li Chung’s heart, for he was 
a kindly man, who did not love to see suffering. 
The slaying of an enemy when one had him in 
his power he thought to be wise, lest otherwise 
one be slain himself. Torturing an enemy, how 
ever, he looked upon as being barbarous, and 
savouring too strongly of the methods of the 
savages who dwell in Formosa. 

Watching, he saw the two prisoners thrust 
into one of the cells still howling dismally, and 
the grated door closed hastily behind them. 

Their captors stood back and regarded them 
with sarcastic grimaces. 

“The old grey-beards are peeping out at you 
from their holes, you noisy rascals, and wondering 
what strange and unmusical sounds are these 
they hear,” jeered the garrulous fellow. “ Soon 
they will recognize you as rats like themselves, 
and they will cree out and add their squeals to 
yours. A melodious chorus it will make.” 

With a taunting laugh the trio turned on theit 


heelless slippers and sped away toward the stairs. | 
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They had no need to go cautiously, for they had 
crossed the slippery and treacherous floor many 
times. 

Wong Li Chung waited until he had heard 
them shuffle noisily up the stairs to the room 
above, and had heard the secret door slam behind 
them as they ertered the corridor. ‘Then he 
crept over to the long line of cells. 

Bidding the recent arrivals cease their noisy 
wailing and reserve their breath for some more 
useful purpose, he fell to examining the fastenings 
of the grated doors. Apparently they had 
neither catch, lock, nor hinge, but were set flush 
on either side with strips of steel into solid 
masonry. Search with his fingers as he might 
he could find no sign of a secret spring by which 
the doors might be opened. He seized the bars 
in his seared but powerful fingers and angrily 
shook them; he passed to the other gates and 
similarly tested them; then disappointedly 
stood back. A pandemonium of screams from 
the crazed occupants of the cells had greeted his 
investigations, but to these he gave no heed. He 
slowly made his way through the cellar, up the 
long stairs, and out into the deserted corridor. 

For several days thereafter he did much think- 
ing ; he was determined that he would do his 
utmost to rescue the two prisoners from their 
living death, and such of the others as were fit 
to be set free. How he was to do so, when he 
could not open the grated doors, puzzled and 
worricd him. How he was to get them safely 
past the watchful eyes of the denizens of the 
place, with his usual disregard for troubles not 
yet at hand, he left it to the future to decide. 

“ Sufficient unto the day are the evils thereof,” 
he said to me, with his ever-ready smile. He was 
fond of quoting the Christian Scriptures to me, 
in his half-cynical fashion, when he wished to 
illustrate a point or clinch an argument. 

His determination to make an effort to rescue 
the unfortunate creatures from the black cells 
below received an added impetus the fourth 
night after his experience in the cellars. 

Toward ten o’clock that night, while he was 
sitting in one of the rooms at the rear of the 
building dozing over a game of checkers with 
another man, and thinking of retiring presently 
to his bunk on the floor above, he heard a 
low tap on a door behind him, which led into 
an alley. 

Thinking it was perhaps a late-comer who 
slept in the place, he started to his fect to un- 
fasten the bar at the door and admit the person. 

Before he could reach the door, however, an 
old man who acted as a sortpof general factotum 

about the building and was one of its oldest 
occupants, rushed into the room from the front, 
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and excitedly bade him and his companion to 
get into the open street, on the opposite side 
of the building. 

“°Tis the white police come to search the 
building,” he told them, in a voice that seemed 
to quiver with fright. ‘ Get away while you can, 
ere they break down the door. They have no 
sense, these white devils ; they lay hands on the 
first ones they find, whether they have aught 
against them or not, and drag them off to their 
jails, to starve them or keep them there till they 
rot.” 

Wong Li Chung’s suspicions were aroused that 
the old man was lying and his appearance of fear 
assumed ; that there was probably some secret 
of the band of torturers who infested the place 
which he desired to conceal from his companion 
and himself ; for if it were really the police who 
rapped on the door, Wong Li Chung argued 
swiftly with himself, why was the old fellow so 
undisturbed for his own safety? Wong Li 
Chung knew him to be one of the ringleaders in 
all that was illegal or mysterious about the place. 

But my frierid was crafty. He appeared to 
be greatly frightened and seemed to acquiesce 
readily in the old man’s command. Accom- 
panied by the man who had been playing checkers 
with him, he started hurriedly toward the front 
of the building. 

Out of sight of the factotum, in the corridor 
which faced the room he had left, he paused 
suddenly and touched his companion on the arm. 
The latter also was a comparative stranger in 
the place, whom Wong Li Chung had found to be 
one who thought as he thought, who was humane, 
and who, as he was assured, was not in collusion 
with the cruel ones, who loved to inflict torture. 

‘*Let us see who has come,” he whispered 
close to the other’s ear, “ I have a feeling that 
it is not the police.” 

Looking cautiously into the rear room, they 
saw that the old man had thrown open the door 
to the alley and that those of their own race were 
coming in quickly, bearing a burden between 
them. Still watching, they saw the burden 
deposited on a table and the three men hurriedly 
working over it to remove a long cloak in which 
it had been wrapped. They saw a young China- 
man, a mere boy, sit up suddenly on the edge of 
the table and commence to stare vacantly about 
him. He was richly dressed, in quilted silk 
blouse and loose trousers, with tastefully em- 
bossed slippers of satin, and evidently was of the 
wealthier class. 

“The son of Lun Tu Chen, the rich ‘tea- 
merchant,” one of the fellows exulted to the old 
man. “Lun Tu Chen is fond of him; he sent 
him to the white-devils’ school that he might 
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forget the ways of his own race ; he will grieve 
much when the boy does not return. ‘Twice 
has Lun Tu Chen betrayed us to the white police ; 
much opium was seized by them, and a slave- 
girl, for whom he had paid many cash, taken 
from Wa Hop Liang, the laundryman.” 

Tearing they might be seen standing near the 
door in the dark corridor, Wong Li Chung and 
his companion started away, toward the front 
of the building. 

Wong Li Chung stopped suddenly and seized 
the other’s arm. 

“Come where I lead you instead,” he said, 


i 
his former visit to the cellar, and found them 
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had witnessed in the black and slimy-bottomed 
cellar; of the cells with the grated doors and 
half-crazed occupants, whose fate, he believed, 
was about to become that of the young son of 
Lun Tu Chen, the wealthy tea-merchant. 

“We must save him,” said Wong Li Chung 
close to his companion’s ear. “We do not like 
men to be tortured, much less a boy, who has 
only just commenced to live.” 

He guided the man safely past the yawning 
well into which he himself had nearly fallen on 


- both a hiding-place near the grated cells, where 


“They saw a young Chinaman, a mere boy, sit up sddenty oa the edge of the table and commence to stare vacantly about bim” + 


earnestly. “We may do much that is good. 
Between us we may be able to rescue the son of 
the tea-merchant from the fate which these 
devil-men have in store for him. We may save 
othersalso. Remember what the Tao-tze teaches. 
‘Do good, that you may in turn receive good.’ 
Come!” 

He conducted his companion down the long 
corridor to the place in the wall where the hidden 
door was, hurried him through the secret room, 
and, with his hand gripping the man’s arm, led 
him cautiously down the dark stairs. As they 
proceeded, he told the man of all the sights he 


they could see what transpired without being 
seen themselves. 

They had not long to wait. Ina few moments 
they heard the tramp of feet descending the 
stairs, and soon after saw the dim forms of the 
three men, pulling and dragging the boy. 

A cloth had been drawn tightly across the 
latter’s mouth to muffle his cries. In the gas 
light, the hidden pair could see that his face had 
become ghastly pale and that his eyes were wild 
with fear. He shrank back and struggled 
violently when the shrieks of those within the | 
cells fell upon his ears. 


(To be concluded.) 


By 
A. W. CUTLER. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTO. 
GRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


An interesting description of Mola, 
perhaps the strangest village in 
Sicily. Perched on the very summit 
of an almost inaccessible mountain, 
and approached only by a long flight 
of steps, it remains to-day almost 
exactly as it did in the Middle Ages, 
and its inhabitants lead much the 
same lives as their hardy fore- 
fathers. Mr. Cutler illustrates his 
article with some striking snapshots 
of this mountain aerie, its strange 
step-streets, and its picturesque 
people. 


T was while travelling through Sicily, 
Ma shortly before the outbreak of the 
present war, that I came to know 
Mola, the most charmingly situated, 
most interesting, and by many 
claimed to be the oldest of the mountain villages 
of this beautiful island. This claim may or 
may not be true, but mention is made of Mola 
in the early records of Sicily under the Greek 
régime. 

Mola, with its entrancing views of Mount 
Etna—fifteen miles distant—lies directly above 
Taormina, that gem of Sicilian coast towns, 
so well known to a host of English and American 
admirers. Taormina itself is located high up 

- in the mountains, quite a mile above sea-level, 
but Mola is twice as high again, and the mountain 
gtades are so steep that the ascent is made by 
a succession of steps about eight feet apart, 
like a giant’s staircase, cut in the side of the 
mountain. 

Up these hundreds’ of steps you can either 
walk or ride on a donkey. Either method is 
‘about equally tiring, and few people, barring 
the natives, care to make the climb, so Mola 
to-day remains quite unspoilt, and the peasants 
who dwell there live their simple, uneventful 
lives in much the same way as did their fore- 
fathers in centuries gone by, - 


I had heard of Mola before coming to Taor- 
mina, but did not know in which direction it 
lay, and it was quite by accident that I discovered 
the village on the morning after my arrival. 

Having reconnoitred the town, I found myself 
suddenly on the outskirts. Immediately above 
me a rough and very steep path wound up the 
mountain, crowned just here by a ridge of 
immense boulders and rocks. It seemed about 
half a mile to these rocks, but progress was so 
slow that a plod of fifteen minutes appeared 
to bring them no nearer. As I crept up, getting 
higher and higher above Taormina, the views 
became ever wider and more impressive. 

At last the rocks were reached and I was 
about to turn back, thinking that the path 
terminated here, when I observed that it still 
led on, so I followed it. A moment later I 
came to a narrow cleft in the rocks and, passing 
through, was astonished at the charm of the 
vista that now revealed itself. Far below lay 
a beautiful valley, from which rose vast sweeping 
slopes cultivated in terraces—thousands of 
them, looking at this distance like uniform 
niches, gradually receding as they ascended 
from the base to the summit of the mountain. 
Away to the west were still higher ranges, 
gaunt, precipitous, and awe-inspiring in their 
wild simplicity. 
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All this wealth of natural scenery, over- 
whelming though it proved at first sight, paid 
obeisance to Mount Etna, towering up in the 
background, her snow-covered cone sparkling 
in the dazzling sunshine. The sky was a brilliant 
blue, quite clear except for a huge fleecy cloud 
hovering over the crater of the volcano, which 
emitted an almost imperceptible volume of 
smoke. 

How long I stood contemplating this gorgeous 

cle 1 cannot say, but presently I spied 
on the tip of a mountain a cluster of houses 
standing around the brink of a sheer precipice. 

Tt was Mola. 

Close to me a girl with a tethered goat 
sat resting on a low wall overlooking the 
valley. I learned from her that it was not 
as far to this village aerie as it seemed, so 
I determined to go there. 


A walk of perhaps a mile brought me to the 
aforementioned steps, and now the climb began in 
earnest. It was necessary to rest many times, 
and, indeed, one could not help looking back 
frequently to admire the increasing magnificence 
of the views. 

As I proceeded I met two peasant women 
coming down, apparently to market. They 
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were carrying burdens on their heads, amongst 
other things a basket of chickens and a young 
goat sewn up in sacking, for goat’s meat is a 
popular article of food hereabouts. After the 
custom of Sicilian peasantry they wore dresses 
of a loud check pattern involving many colours. 
The shortness of the dresses revealed a startling 
taste in hosiery. One sported a pair of bright 
yellow stockings, while those of her companion 
reminded one of a barber’s pole, Both wore 
slippers made of goatskin. 

I asked them if I might take their photo- 
graphs. For awhile they demurred, but en- 
couraged to name their own price for the privi- 
lege, a joint fee of half a lire (about fivepence) 
was suggested, and on this basis they were 
immortalized. | 

In due course I arrived at the last flight of 
steps, some two hundred feet below the village, 


The gradient here was nearly vertical and the 
steps now closed up, forming a long, steep 
stairway skirted by a wall. At the top of the 
steps a ponderous door opened into a small 
piazza, bordered by a stone-seated parapet. 
Here were gathered a few old folks and several 
children, delightfully picturesque in their ragged 
clothes, patched with odds and ends of coloured 
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cloth, so much so that in some instances no 
vestige of the original garment remained. 

It was not, however, the villagers that claimed 
attention at this juncture, but the indescribably 
wonderful panorama which greeted the eye in 
every direction. From this height you could 
look down on numerous mountain peaks, many 
of them cultivated in terraces from base to 
‘summit. Here and there on the slopes were 
humble dwellings, looking like ants on the side 

| of a house, and down in the valley I glimpsed an 
immense grove of orange-trees. Far below lay 
Taormina, shimmering in the sunshine, and you 
could trace the winding path of steps which led 
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Held op! “—Visitors to the little mountain village of Mola will recognize this old lady, who seldom 
fails to extract a coin from tourists who must pass this spot to reach the village, 


from the town to Mola. Beneath Taormina 
again the dark blue waters of the Mediterranean 
nippled on the golden sands as far as one could 
see, and the gentle murmur of the tiny waves 
came wafting up through the still, warm, flower- 
perfumed atmosphere. 

With a sigh I tore myself away, for time was 
fleeting and I wished to see something of the 
village before returning to Taormina. 

Several streets—if streets they could be called 

—led off from the piazza. Not one of these was 
more than six feet wide, and some were so narrow 
that a corpulent individual could scarcely have 
gone through without touching the wall? of 
the buildings on either 
side. Many of the 
thoroughfares proved to 
be simply flights of steps 
bordered by houses. 
These buildings were as 
substantial in construc- 
tion as a fortress. 
Immensely thick walls 
and massive doors set 
in archways of the 
Norman style of archi- 
tecture were common 
features, 

The entire village 
clearly gave evidence of 
having been built at a 
period when hostile raids 
were of common occur- 
rence; and indeed the 
sites of these mountain 
villages of Sicily were 
specially selected with a 
view to defence in the 
stormy days of long 
ago. 

I soon reached the 
outskirts of Mola and, 
walking down an exceed- 
ingly rough step-street, 
arrived at the last house. 
From this point there 
was another magnificent 
view of Etna, rivalling, 
if possible, the one I 
have attempted to 
describe. Here I ran 

“across two more inhabi- 
tants—an aged crone 
watching over a baby- 
boy, fast asleep with 
granny’s shawl over his 
— head to protect him 
from the rays of the sun, 
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I set up my camera to record this fascinating 
scene, and the old lady and her charge, thoroughly 
aroused by this unexpected performance, appear 
in the photograph reproduced at the head of 
this article, while a neighbour from the dwelling 
above pops out to see what is happening. 

It was now past noon, and being quite satisfied 
with this initial inspection of the village I 
started on my return trip to Taormina. 
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for one or two of the oldest inhabitants and a 
dozen or more very ragged urchins, who, after 
they had become accustomed to my presence, 
followed me around with subdued requests for 
“ picolo centavos ””—the smallest of small coins, 
One day I photographed a group of these boys 
on a stone bench under the wall of the ancient 
chapel. The novelty of the procedure had the 
efect of reducing them to a state of great 


As I was crossing the piazza I observed just 
below a man coming up on a loaded donkey. I 
wondered how he would negotiate the last flight 


of steps, so waited to see. When he got to the 
bottom of the steps he dismounted and left the 
donkey to climb the stair as best it could. This 
obstacle, however, by no-means disturbed Neddy, 
who marched straight ahead as if merely going 
uphill! This, it scemed to me, was a very 
commendable feat for a donkey; but only the 
next day I witnessed another one, supporting 
two casks of water, a man, and a boy, do the 
same trick, landing his assorted cargo in due 
course without any casualties. 

I visited Mola many times during my stay at 
Taormina. Throughout the moming and early 
afternoon the village was usually deserted, except 


solemnity, and I was trying to make them liven 
up a bit when an interested spectator caused 
universal merriment by some witty remark, 
whereupon, seizing the psychological moment, I 
“pressed the button,” with the happy result 
shown on another page. 

A daily duty amongst the children of Mola 
consisted in bringing up water to the village. 
This had to be secured from springs situated 
some distance down the mountain. Donkeys 
were always employed in this work, the water 
being placed in diminutive barrels strapped on 
either side the saddle. 

Often I met a rather pretty little girl going 
to and fro on this domestic errand, but she 
would never consent to be photographed. One 
morning, however, I spied her coming towards 
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me along one of the marrow streets, accom- 
panied by a girl friend and her faithful donkey. 
Setting up my camera, I determined to immor- 
talize this typical scene, and fortune favoured 
me this time, for to my surprise they per 
mitted me to arrange them for a picture, 

As I have intimated, 
the peasants work 
away from the village 
during the day, usually 
amongst the terraced 
mountain-sides, some- 
times a_ considerable 
distance off. 

Both men and women 
are employed on the 
mountains, but the chief 
occupation of the latter 
appeared to be washing 
clothes. Day by day 
every available spot 
would be covered with 

ing stretched out 
to dry. It hung even 
on the leaves of the 
prickly-pear plants, 
while the precipitous 
banks above a stream 
were always adorned in 
this manner. From far 
up in the mountains you 
could hear the women 
singing over their 
laundry-work, and 
sometimes a moving 
speck of white, blue, or 
red would show where 
they were engaged. 

Once I noticed two 
women gathering fodder 
for pigs on a mountain- 
side. When they had 
collected a sufficient 
quantity they just tied 
it up and rolled it over 
the precipice in the 
direction of the donkey 
waiting at the bottom. 

On most of my trips to 
Mola I was “held up” 
by a very picturesque old beggar-woman wearing 
a huge pair of goatskin slippers and armed 
with a club quite three inches in diameter. 
She stationed herself close to a shrine built 
into the cliff near the final flight of steps already 
mentioned, and here I found her so often that 
it gradually dawned on me that the old soul 
used to lie in wait for me, the reason doubtless 
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being that sundry photographs taken of her 
had earned a small donation. In the picture 
reproduced on page 395 she is seen in the act of 
accepting a coin from one of her victims. 

This ancient dame, with her formidable club, 
figured in several of my pictures, notably the 


The junction of three streets in Mola, 


one which appears on this page, illustrating 
the junction of three of the remarkable village 
highways. Here, too, are seen the two girls 
photographed on their return with a supply of 
water. For some reason these girls developed 
an unwonted shyness after having promised 
to pose for me in this picture. Appeals proved 
futile, until finally as a last resort—there being 
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no other subjects available—I placed all the 
loose coins I possessed in my handkerchief 
and, dangling it in front of them, led the way 
to the street corner, where the old lady with 
the club gallantly maintained the attitude she 
had assumed for me some fifteen minutes 
previously. This quaint scheme succeeded ; 
the girls followed the handkerchief in much the 
same way that a donkey follows a carrot. 

I experienced this odd spirit of distrust on 
several of my photographic pilgrimages around 
Mola. Sometimes the peasants were “ willing,” 
like Barkis, but at other times they were not. 
I recollect one afternoon in particular trying 
to secure a photograph of a quaint old square 
in the village going by the musical name of 
Largo del Pianoli. This would have been a 
simple matter had I not desired to introduce 
some “human interest” into the picture. A 
typical group of peasants were enjoying a sun- 
bath as I entered the square, but, apparently 
resenting my intrusion, disappeared prematurely. 
Two goats would have forsaken me also had 
they not been tethered to iron rings. 

T went to the house into which my subjects 
had fled, but could not persuade them to emerge, 
so, returning, 1 began to pack up my things. 


Typical Sicilian 


This action brought them all out again—very 
curious to watch proceedings so long as they 


were not “sketched”! A few minutes later 
I came back, only to be foiled again. A third 
attempt likewise proved fruitless. Then, getting 
annoyed, I selected the most suitable spot, 
set up my battery once more, and laid siege 
to the square! : 

An hour passed and more, but only the goats, 
which could not get away, came within the 
limits of the picture. All I had to do, however, 
when a favourable opportunity presented itself, 
was to release the shutter, but the besieged did 
not know this, and presently succumbed to a 
ruse. Realizing that every movement I made 
was watched, I left my camera on its stand 
and walked towards the house. Then I turned 
suddenly and retraced my steps quickly with 
a gesture of disgust, as if I had decided to relin- 
quish further efforts. 

This deception achieved the desired result. 
“ Dug-outs ” were promptly vacated, and every- 
body reappeared to witness in triumph my 
final discomfiture, but as soon as I reached the 
camera I pressed the rubber-bulb, with my back 
to the victims, “ shooting” four of them who had 
come within range before they could again escape, 
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On another occasion I met with a succession 
of rebuffs from the residents of the dwellings 
lining either side of one of the picturesque 
step-streets. They would peer at me from all 
sorts of queer nooks and crannies, from which 
they could observe without the risk of being 
“ took,” but more than 
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reproduce the result for the benefit of my readers. 
This faithful trio were always together, and 
they thoroughly enjoyed being photographed. 
At least once thesisters were awakened from 
their afternoon siesta by their enthusiastic 
brother for the purpose of being “ taken,” and, 
incidentally, participat- 


this they declined to do. 

I was about to give 
up the attempt as a bad 
job when a young man on 
a donkey unexpectedly 
loomed up and began 
to descend the stony 
stair. The idea of 
being photographed with 
his steed apparently 
appealed to him, for 
about halfway down he 
stopped and, planting 
himself in the centre 
of the donkey, calmly 
awaited events. Thus 
encouraged, some of the 
habitués oi the thorough- 
fare emerged from their 
“funk-holes,” anda 
very passable picture was 
secured. 

In marked contrast to 

this mildly-discouraging 
treatment, I may 
mention the welcome 
accorded me by. three 
old peasants—two sisters 
and a brother—who lived 
at the foot of a parti- 
cularly rocky flight of 
steps. 
1 During a voyage of 
corey I stumbled 
across these good citizens seated outside their 
humble domicile, which boasted a door with a 
square hole at the top, serving the double purpose 
of window and chimney. They were attired 
in the usual homespuns, and on this occasion 
wore the typical Sicilian mountain coat, reaching 
to the waist only, but made of a very substantial 
material, the whole garment, comprising a 
hood covering the head, neck, and ears, being 
in one piece. 


4 


A turkey mothering a brood of tiny chicks: 


absorbed the attention of one of the old ladies, 
and after a great deal of persuasion the feathered 
tribe were incorporated in a photograph, which 
also included the old man and his sisters. They 
made quite a fascinating picture, but unfortu- 
nately I had an accident with the plate, so cannot 


A water-carrier—It is brought to the village in casks swung 
across the backs cf donkeys, 


ing in the fees which 
concluded each photo- 
graphic operation. 

My approach to this 
section of the village 
was usually heralded by 
a litter of young black 
pigs, who rushed squeal- 
ing down the nearest 
passage-way aS soon as 
they caught sight of me. 
This alarm apparently 
served the useful purpose 
of preparing my old 
friends for another 
picture, for when I 
rounded the corner of 
their dwelling they were 
apt to be found arranged 
in the positions which 
had best pleased me the 
last time they were 
taken. 

It was an impressive ~ 
sight at close of day to 
see the villagers return 
from their work on the 
mountains or amongst 
the orange and lemon 
groves down in the 
valley. Here and there, 
along the mountain paths 
leading to the village, 
you would see the men 
on their donkeys slowly approaching, followed, 
maybe, by the women-folk, driving in front of 
them a few goats. 

It was bitterly cold after sunset, and both 
men and women frequently appeared swathed 
in heavy shawls. Singly, or in twos and threes, 
they would mount the weatherbeaten old steps 
beneath the village, straggle across the little 
piazza, and disappear down one or other of the 
dark narrow streets, a weird and noiseless pro- 
cession, for goatskin slippers make no sound, 
and had it not been for the tinkling of the goat- 
bells they might have passed unnoticed. 

This evening event had a strange fascination 
for me, and often I watched the peasants enter- 
ing their fortress-like homes, followed sometimes 
by their donkeys and goats, for throughout rural 
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Steily it isa custom of the natives to live with 
their animals, At a village near Taormina, for 
imstance, I photographed a horse in a bedroom f 
The fcor and walls of this room were clean and 
well kept, the latter being papered and decorated 
with family portraits and homely pictures after 
the manner of the average English cottage home. 
The incongruity of the scene can be imagined 
when I say that the horse was feeding from a 
manger fixed into a corner of the room near the 
foot of the large four-poster bed ! 

. In spite of this undesirable habit the standard 
of health is high—a providential fact, since the 


Finally F found myself in the old piazza, 
desolate and deserted at this hour. Not a light 
was to be seen anywhere; the vill was like a 
place of the dead. Perhaps I should find my 
old friends retired for the night! Luckily this 
disappointment did rot await me, for when I 
got to their abode I heard a low murmur within, 
and, though the door was closed, a thin cloud 
of smoke came through the “ chimney.” 

Tapping on the door I entered, and there, 
huddled up in the corner of a small stone-flagged 
room, these poor old folks were gathered around 
the remains of a fire made of sticks, The feeblest 


nearest doctor may be miles away, and very 
| amazing when one takes into consideration the 
total lack of sanitation. A vigorous outdoor life, 
simple food, and an absence of dissipation are 
doubtless the saving graces. 

Everything must have an end, and finally 
my last day at Taormina arrived. I had packed 
up all ready for the morrow, and was considering 
how best to dispose of the few remaining hours 
;when suddenly it occurred to me to go up to 
‘Mola and bid farewell to the loyal “ band of 
three” who had adorned so many of my 
pictures. 

It was twilight when I started, and before I 
seached Mola the moon and stars were out, and 
little could be seen but the rugged outlines of 
the mountains silhouetted against the skyline, 


of rush lights cast a ghostly glimmer on the crude 
furnishings. : 

My unexpected visit gave them genuine 
pleasure, in token of which one of the old ladies 
offered me some dried raisins she was eating 
from her lap. They were not exactly tempting, 
but I did not wish to seem indifferent to the 
kind thought of my hostess by a refusal. Fortu- 
nately, the almost impenetrable gloom enabled 
me to go through the form of consuming them 
without actually doing so. When, later, I took 
my leave, after bestowing a few more of the 
coveted centavos upon the trio, fervent blessings 
were showered upon me, Then, for the last 
time, I wended my way down the lonely mountain 
trail and left Mola sleeping on its mountain top 
far above me, 


Enrico Toti. 


mm) RESHLY-CUT slabs of marble have 
| recently been set up at the corners 
of a short street in the industrial 
j section of Rome. They bear the 
words “Via Enrico Toti” (Enrico 
Toti Street), a name which all Italians have 
Now come to associate with one of the most 
heroic figures that the great war has brought 
to the front in any of the belligerent countries. 
There have been other deeds as brave and 
inspiring as those in memory of which an im- 
Posing statue will soon be erected in one of the 
great squares of Rome in honour of Enrico Toti, 
but it is very doubtful if there is a parallel in 
this or any other war for so consistent a display 
of heroism by a man subject to so prohibitive a 
physical handicap as the loss of one of his legs. 
As I heard it very well put by a distinguished 
Italian Cabinet Minister, “If the life of Toti 
would not have caused them to make a saint of 
him in the Italy of a few hundred years ago, 
certainly his death would have done so.” 
England and France have had some remark- 
able instances of the lengths to which patriots 
with physical disabilities have gone in their 
endeavours to get a chance to fight for their 
country, but it is very doubtful if either records 
an instance of a one-legged man even trying'to 
enlist for active combatant service. Not only 
did Enrico Toti try to enlist, but—in the face 
of the most absolute refusals on the part of the 
Vol, xL—23, y 


TOTI-— 


Italy’s One - Legged 
War Hero. 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN. 
Illustrated by A. Webb, and from Photographs. 


The war has furnished many extraordinary in- 
stances of daring deeds performed by men while 
suffering under severe physical disadvantages, 
but the most startling yet recorded is that of 
Enrico Toti, an Italian patriot, who, though 
minus a leg, managed to join the Italian forces 
in the Carso, where he died fighting for his 
country. But Toti was a remarkable character, 
and that his life and deeds have stirred the 
people throughout Italy is evidenced from the 
fact that a statue is being erected in Rome to 
his honour. So that our account of this hero’s 
life and death should be complete and authentic, 
our Author, with the sanction of the authorities, 
made a special journey to the Carso Front to 
learn from comrades how Italy's one-legged 
soldier fought and died. 


recruiting authorities to have anything to do 
with him—he actually did succeed in enlisting. 
And not only did he succeed in putting in many 
months of the most active service in the front- 
line trenches, but he also—after proving by 
precept and example an incalculable inspiration 
for the thousands of his comrades who saw him 
and to the tens of thousands who heard of him 
—had the rare fortune to die there the only 
kind of a death which could have brought such 
a life to a fitting end. 

It was my good fortune to talk last winter in 
Rome with a number of people who, at one time 
or another, had been close to Enrico Toti, 
including his father, mother, and one of his 
sisters; but the most connected outline I got 
of the life he had lived up to the time of the 
outbreak of war was from his brother-in-law, 
who had also been the hero’s boyhood playmate 
and manhood friend. In a room of the little 
tenement flat, where Toti had lived for many 
years with his father and mother, and where he 
bade them his final adio on that memorable day 
when he mounted his one-pedalled bicycle—as a 
knight of old might have mounted his charger— 
and “ rode off to the wars,” he told me something 
about his remarkable history. 

“ Toti,” he said, “was not a 

paar large boy, but he was by far the 
strongest and most active I 
have ever known, He could outrun, out- 
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wrestle, outfight any of us, though I never can 
remember his getting into a fight that had 
not been started by somebody else. But it was 
at cycling and swimming that he shone best of 
all, and at both these sports he began to win 
races from the time he was old enough to take 
part in them. He was 
the fairest and squarest 
of opponents, and many 
a time I have seen him 
turn back to give another 
chance to a man he had 
left at the starting-line. 
That case there on the 
wall is filled with medals 
he won at cycling and 
swimming. Cycle racing, 
of course, he had to give 
up when he lost his leg 
in a railway accident, but 
he continued to take part 
in swimming competi- 
tions for a number of 
years afterwards. His 
most prized medals were 
the ones which, in spite 
of the almost fantastic 
handicap, he won in 
these latter contests. 
When you consider that 
at least three-quarters of 
a swimmer’s speed comes 
from the kick of his legs, 
the fact that Toti defeated 
some of the best swim- 
mers in Rome even as a gamba solo—with one of 
his legs severed almost at the top—it makes me 
think he might well have become one of the 
greatest swimmers in the world if he had not 
been so injured. However, Fate had greater 
things in store for him even than that. 

“ Toti’s youthful ambitions were about equally 
divided between a desire to become a great 
engineer, scientist, or inventor, and a passion 
to help the people of the world generally 
and those near and dear to him particularly. 
First and last, the latter was probably the 
stronger feeling of the two, but with it was a 
restlessness and a spirit of adventure which 
made him plan seriously at times to go in for 
missionary work in the heart of Africa, or in 
some other wild and dangerous place. In fact, 
I think it was a hope that he would ‘ find his 
work’ somewhere or other that kept driving 
him off on long journeys even after he had lost 
his leg. 

“He was very impulsive, and this impulsive- 
ness was always leading him into strange adven- 


Toti in Belgiom, ‘du ing bis tour of Europe. 
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tures, even into his last and greatest one. It 
was when he was still quite young that he read 
in a book one day that the natives of the Cape 
Horn region of South America were doomed to 
spend all their lives in paddling canoes because 
they had never learned how to build houses 
on land. He promptly 
bought a hammer and all 
the nails he could find, 
and ran away to Naples 
with the idea of getting 
work or stowing away 
on a steamer bound for 
Tierra del Fuego. Arriv- 
ing there, he would teach 
the natives how to build 
houses. He found no 
boats, however, going in 
the desired direction, and 
after haunting the docks 
for a week or two he 
enlisted in the navy as a 
middy on the off-chance 
that he might be given 
service on a warship 
going to South America. 
A couple of years of 
Monotonous service on @ 
gunboat that never left 
the Adriatic gave him 
ample time to get over 
his foolish ideas, and the 
opportunity to work 
around machinery and 
keep his hands busy 
turned his mind into ™ore practical channels, 
and had the effect of steadying him generally. 
“The next few years Toti spent in 
engineering works of one kind or 
another, becoming both an expert 
electrician and machinist. He 
had his first bad accident while 
doing some special wiring for an Exposition at 
Milan, when he received a shock which caused 
him to lose his balance and fall over thirty feet 
from a scaffolding. Either the shock (from a 
naked transmission cable) or the fall would have 
been enough to kill an ordinary man, but Toti, 
after remaining unconscious for two ‘days, was 
back at work on the third, with no broken bones 
and nothing but bruises and a wrenched back to 
remember the accident by. It was likewise his 
wonderful vitality which pulled him through 
with only the loss of a leg instead of his life 
when his mangled wreck was pulled out from 
between the wheels of a train under which he 
had the misfortune to fall two years later. 
“All the strength of the limb he had lost 


How He 
Lost 
His Leg. 
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seemed to have gone into the three which re- 
mained to him, and, helped by his wonderful 
hands, it was not tong before Toti was doing on 
one leg most of the things he had been accustomed 
to do on two. What he lost in activity of body 
he seemed to gain in activity of mind, and 
it was in the three or four years following the 
loss of his leg that he accomplished the most in 
an inventive way. There was an automatic 
blinder for ‘ balky’ horses, a contrivance which 
allowed the animal to see all that was going on 
as long as he behaved, but which, if he reared 
or even tossed his head viciously, cut off his 
sight, and usually quieted him at once. Toti 
received medals and diplomas for this from 
Expositions in France as well as Italy, and could 
have made money from it if he had cared. As 
it was, he sold the rights for a mere song, and 
spent the money on a shop in which to teach 
newsboys, bootblacks, and other gamins of the 
Streets how to make toys. He insisted on 
careful, honest work, even from beginners, and 
his favourite method of showing boys the con- 
sequences of cheap work was to pull a German 
toy to pieces before their eyes. His contempt 
of all things German was certainly aroused by 
the utter worthlessness of their toys. ‘It is 
bad enough to cheat a grown-up,’ he would say, 
as he held up the tin whecls of a ‘ wrecked’ toy 
train, ‘ but it is a hundred times worse to cheat 
a child.’ 

“Other inventions were a washing-machine 
(which he built with no other object than to save 
his mother as much rubbing as possible) and a 
hand-worked air-propeller attached to his bicycle. 
Worked by Toti’s powerful arms, this propeller 
was made to revolve at a rate which doubled the 
speed of the bicycle, while by slanting it upwards 
at an angle of forty-five degrees it could be made 
to exert a lift which would actually take the 
cycle clear of the ground for several yards. I 
saw many try it, but none but Toti had the 
strength to make the thing whirl fast enough to 
lift the machine clear of the earth for even an 
instant. ‘ 

“As Toti learned to handle his 


Daring body better the old restlessness 
Cycling —_ began to return, and it was this 
Tours. — which led him to plan a tour of 

the world on his one-pedalled 

bicycle. We all tried to dissuade him, but it was 


quite useless. He spent several months in build- 
ing a bicycle exactly to suit him, and then, with 
his crutches and an outfit weighing over two 
hundred pounds strapped to various parts of its 
stout frame, he set out for France. He got on 
wonderfully, and the trip—according to the 
daily postcards dispatched to his mother—was 
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@ great success until he reached Germany. Here 
a chance companion robbed him of everything 
he had, including money, bicycle, and crutches. 
The crutches and bicycle, which the thief could 
not use, were found abandoned by the roadside 
and ultimately returned to their owner ; but 
Yoti’s experience of German officialdom in con- | 
nection with the unlucky adventure caused him | 
—as soon as he had money again—to leave the 
country by train and swear never to return to its 

“Tn Russia travelling was not so easy, and 
after a number of rough experiences, Toti decided 


. to return to Italy to refit and make a start to 


circle the world in another direction. On enter- | 
ing Austria, the Italian tri-colour ribbon which 
up to this time he had worn conspicuously on 
his chest, and which even the Germans had not 
thought of objecting to, was taken from him by 
the police, and, in his resentment, he gave up 
his plan of cycling through Italia Irredenta to 
Trieste, and took train direct for Rome. He 
returned home with a hatred of all tedeschi— 
both Austrian and German—which never Jefe 
him to the day of his death. 

“A few months more and he was off on his 
world trip again, this time starting by going 
across to Tripoli, and thence to Egypt, with the 
idea of cycling from the Mediterranean to the 
Cape of Good Hope, down through the very 
heart of Africa. He left Cairo with a half-dozen 
or more companions, but these fell from him one 
by one as the hardships of the journey by the 
desert roads along the Nile began to tell, and he 
was alone when he reached the borders of the 
Sudan. Here, although he was treated with the 
greatest kindness by the British authorities, he 
was turned back from a venture which they said 
would have been hopeless for a man with two 
legs. ‘oti always felt sure he could have gone 
on to his goal if they had only allowed him to 
persist in the attempt. He did not, however, 
harbour any bitterness against the British for 
not falling in with his plans, as he did against 
the Austrians and Germans. 

“‘ From the moment Germany started the waft 
by invading Belgium Toti was burning to take 
his part in the fray, and I am quite sure that, if 
he had felt that Italy was going to delay long 
in ranging herself on the side of civilization, he 
would have cycled off to France and tried to 
play his part there. In his own sphere, no 
Italian worked harder than Toti to make all the 
people he could reach understand that the place 
of their country was not in the Triple Alliance,' 
but on the side of England and France. On the 
day of the great public funeral of Bruno 
Garibaldi, who had been killed while fighting 
with an Italian Legion in France, he was like a 
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man inspired, and he spent many hours making 
speeches to the people in the streets of the poorer 
parts of Rome. 

“On the day that Italy came 


How he into the war he rushed off to 
Joined the enlist as a volunteer in a cyclist 
Army. battalion. Of course, they did 


not take him seriously, and then 
began a long series of pilgrimages to the War 
Office, to Recruiting Bureaus, to friends who 
might help him, and even as far as the ante- 
rooms of some of the Cabinet Ministers. For 
several weary weeks he kept that up, and then 
started off on a new tack by going around to 
barracks and camps and 
trying to get them to 
take him in secretly. But 
still they persisted in 
taking his appeal as a 
joke until his manner 
proved him to be serious. 
Then the kindest of them 
praised him for his 
patriotism, and the others 
tapped their forehead as 
though they thought he 
was crazy, or turned him 
off with a joke. It was 
only the audacity of 
despair that brought him 
success in the end. He 
bought the uniform of a 
Bersagliere, plumed hat 
and all, and rode off to 
the Front. The rest of 
the story—how the Duke 
of Aosta let Toti remain 
with the reserves as an 
example to the men 
around him, how he finally 
made himself so useful 
that he was allowed to serve in the fighting-line, 
and of how he died, thrice wounded, hurling his 
crutches and curses at the Austrians—you have 
already heard. When you go to the Front you 
ought to have no trouble in finding one of his 
comrades who can give you a real first-hand 
account of it all.” 

Shortly after this I arrived at the Isonzo 
Front, and began my search for some comrade 
of this remarkable man, one who had been with 
him on the day that he fell. But my quest 
seemed to be doomed to failure, though I found 
plenty who knew all about him and who had 
been inspired by his noble example. Then, one 
afternoon, while sauntering along a road which 
had been in Austrian hands a few weeks pre- 
viously, the shriek of shells bade us take shelter. 


The “flying tricycle” invented by Italy's one-legged war hero. 
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Like scared rabbits we dived into one of those 
natural sink-holes, called dolinas, with which 
the rocky plateau of the Carso is pitted. The 
partial protection thus afforded becomes com- 
plete when the caverns opening off them have 
been converted into roomy dug-outs. A score 
or more Bersaglieri, who had been at work 
consolidating this particular dolina, had taken 
refuge before us, and among them were several 
who had served with Toti in the lines before 
Monfalcone. I was soon on terms with the one 
who knew our hero best, and in the twenty- 
minute interval during which we waited for the 
shell shower to blow over, I learnt from him how 
Toti lived and died as a 
soldier in the great Italian 
army. 

“I should not say 
that I knew Toti well,” 
he replied, in answer to 
my first question; ‘“‘ he 
was a friend of everyone, 
but hardly an intimate of 
any, not even those who 
slept beside and worked 
withhim. He was, natur- 
ally, very much of a privi- 
leged character —both 
with men?and officers— 
and yet he never took 
advantage of it. His 
relations with us were 
more like that of an 
elder brother—or, I might 
even say, of a very stern 
father—than a comrade. 
He was always talking 
to us about our country 
and our duty to it, and 
to complain of work or 
hardship or danger in his 
hearing was to come in for a good scolding. 

“Took at me,’ he would roar. ‘ You don’t 
think I’m not just as wet, or just as cold, as you 
are just because there isn’t so much of me left, 
do you? But you never heard me complain, 
did you? You may be sure you didn’t. Well, 
don’t let me hear it from you, then. If you 
haven’t a stouter heart than that you’ll never 
keep going to enter Trieste.’ 

“Tt was very funny in the first weeks he was 
with us. He came of his own will, you know, 
after they had refused to enlist him in Rome. 
For a while he simply hung around doing odd 
jobs—mostly running errands on his bicycle— 
but was never allowed near the first lines for 
fear the Austrians would see him and think that 
we really had to use one-legged men, But before 


the Duke of Aosta 
what a great effect his 
example was having on all 
of us, and soon it came 
about that Toti-realized his 
great. ambition of seeing ser- 
vice in the front trenches. 
“Tt was very 
Toti as amusing to see 
@ Soldier, the great pride 
that he took in 
the green plumes which 
marked him as a Bersa- 
gliere. The hat he wore 
when he came to us had 
been bought in a second- 
hand store, and the feathers 
were frayed and moth-eaten 
down to faded dirty stubs. 
But after a while he got 
a@ new set of plumes, and 


“frie was shouting encouragement to those around bim 
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‘and cheering for the King and for Italy, 
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say it was these he wove together so that they could be 


Principally—began to see taken off in a bunch and attached to his trench 


helmet. He never missed a 
chance to add a new feather 
to the lot, and, as he took 
great care of them and never 
threw any away, it rapidly 
grew into a regular mop. He 
had twice as many plumes 
as anyone else, and he insisted 
on wearing them at all times, 
even when they were a trouble 
and a danger to him. Of 
course, he was wearing them 
on the day of his last fight, 
and they say that he picked 
them up and put them on 
his head again before ad- 
vancing after each of the 
first two bullets struck him, 
I didn’t see him do that, 
but I did see him lying with 
his face buried in his plumes 
in the bottom of the last 
trench we took. 

“In spite of the lost leg, 
he was a better soldier than 
any two-legged man among us. 
He was a first-class sharp- 
shooter, could dig himself in 
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even after he got his first two wounds.”, , 
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with the best of us with the entrenching tool, 
and at crawling out at night for scouting and 
wire-cutting there was no one to compare with 
him. His determination, especially in carrying 
out some task that had been set him, was almost 
terrible. I remember particularly one night 
when he volunteered to go alone and cut out a 
section entanglement so that it could be grappled 
and dragged away for a raiding party at day- 
-break. He was gone so long that another man 
was sent out to find him. After a while, they 
both crept back together. Toti’s face was 
streaming blood from cuts about the mouth. 
Soon it came out that he had snapped off one 
of the handles of his wire-cutter, and rather 
than come back without completing his job 
had been trying (not to bite the wire in two, 
though I have no doubt he would have tried to 
do that if there was no other way), but to work 
the broken cutter by gripping the stub handle in 
the vice-like grip of his powerful teeth. He 
claimed to have actually been making some 
headway. 

“ Toti was the strongest man in the arms and 
hands I ever saw. He would tear a whole pack 
of cards as easily as I could tear a score, and 
we used to get him to do it to amuse us, until 
we found that all our cards were being used up. 
After that we decided it was cheaper to let him 
bend horseshoes and break one-soldi pieces. He 
would have been a wonderful man with a bayonet 
if he could have kept his balance, and even as it 
was he would put up a terrible fight against 
attack backed up in the angle of a trench. 

“ He had made one of his crutches 

Crutches as into a sort of bayonet by putting 

aBayonet. a long sharp lance or spike of 

steel in the end, but I don’t think 
he ever had a chance to use it. He did nearly 
cut a comrade’s toe off with it one day, though. 
The man was standing up to his ankles in mud 
_ when Toti came hobbling along and put the 
spiked crutch—with his weight on top of it— 
right on the end of one of the poor fellow’s feet. 
The boot was really damaged worse than the 
foot, and what should Toti do but sit down 
right there in the mud, take off his own boot, 
and offer it to his cursing comrade in place of 
the speared one. He was saved from the sacri- 
fice, though, by the fact that his only boot was 
a right, while the cut one was a left. I myself 
saw Toti mending this boot—sewing it with the 
greatest care and softening it with oil—to have 
it ready when its owner came back from the 
dressing-station,” 
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“You were near Toti when he fell, I believe,” 
I said. “ Did you hear him shout ‘ Viva I’ Italia!” 
as they say he did?” a 

“ T was in the bottom of the captured trench, 
was the reply, “and had just missed a jab with 
my bayonet at an Austrian climbing out on the 
other side, when Toti toppled over the parapet. 
Thave heard since that he was shouting encourage- 
ment to those around him and cheering for the 
King and for Italy all the time, even after he got 
his first two wounds ; but all J have any recollec- 
tion of hearing was, ‘ Fuori i Barbari’ 1 am 
sure that was what he shouted when he threw 
away his gruccia. It must have been covered 
up by a shell-burst, for we never found it.” 4 

“« Was he quite dead when you reached him? 
asked. “Did you hear him say anything? 

“Not quite dead, but very near it,” was the 
answer. ‘“ His face was a terrible thing to se 
as he fell, all twisted with fury as he cursed the 
tedeschi ; but it was quite peaceful when I turned 
him over, and his lips were moving.” 

“And could you make out what he was 
saying ?” I cut in, eagerly. Cais 
“Tt was something about his mother, I think 
(he spoke with the almost childlike naturalness 
which differentiates the spontaneous Latin from 
the more repressive Anglo-Saxon in giving out- 
ward expression to inward feelings) ; “ it seemed 

to me as if he said, ‘ Baccia alla mamma.’” 
That was the one thing which, most of all, I 
had wanted to verify ; for the little old mother, 
with a tear trickling crookedly down a seam of 
her parchment-brown face, had told me that 
this was the message that had been sent to her 
in Rome. She was showing me a bundle of 
Enrico’s cards, postmarked from a hundred 
towns and cities between Lapland and the Sudan, 
and on each of them the terse, inclusive message 
had ended with, ‘“‘ Kisses to mamma.” 
“ So, of course,” she had said, “ that would be 
his message from the battle-field too.” . 
Like so many other things about Enrico Tot, 
this “last message to mother ” had struck me 
at the time as just a bit too “ story-book ” to 
be true. “ Probably some kind friend has told 
her that just to ease the ache in the sad old 
heart,” I thought ; “ or perhaps it just grew out 
of that ache and the poor soul’s imagination.” 
But—also like all the other strange things I 
heard of Toti—this had turned out to be a fact. 
I was content to close my record with that 
entry and pick my way up through the scattered 
fragments of entanglement to the shell-tom 
Toad. 
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Armoured Cars in Russia. 


A Stirring Account of Their Work end Adventures: 


Als told by C.P.0. CHECKLEY, M.A.A., and set down by H. J. SHEPSTONE. 


The following thrilling narrative is the first authentic account of the work and adventures of 
the British armoured cars in Russia to be recorded by a member of that gallant little band. 
Chief Petty Officer Checkley describes how he and his comrades landed at Russia’s most northerly 
port in the depth of an Arctic winter, where they were trained. Then followed their adventures 
in the field, for they fought on all the Eastern Fronts—in Persia, Asia Minor, Roumania, and 
Galicia. They held up hordes of Turks in Asia Minor, helped to stem the advance of the enemy 
in Roumania, and were it not for their bravery and gallantry in Galicia the Russian armies would 
have been overwhelmed in their retreat. Not the least interesting part of the story is how they 
got their heavy cars over the Caucasus Mountains and across wide and swiftly-flowing rivers. 
It was difficult, dangerous, and heart-breaking work. Apart from the general interest of the 
narrative, it forms a valuable contribution upon the war in that it throws a new light upon the 
conditions obtaining in the Russian armies. 


I. 


gg [ was after some eight or nine months’ __ the fighting-lines we had to drive our cars over one 


ir Fal 4 F E nals 
a) ; * Me work with the armoured cars in of the loftiest ranges of mountains in the world, 
\ ] ) | Belgium, under the command of and thence over wild, open country where there 
meee that popular officer, Commander were no roads or even paths, getting the heavy 


= O. Locker-Lampson, that I sailed on vehicles across wide and swiftly-flowing rivers 


December 2nd, 1915, on H.M. transport ——, 
for the Russian port of Alexandrovsk. We had 
a fleet of armoured cars on board, as well as 
transport wagons, tools, petrol, shells, and 
ammunition. It was with a light heart that 
I left the Old Country, but it was not long 
before I realized that I was up against a tough 
proposition. Our contingent numbered about 
five hundred men, and my position being that 
of chief petty officer, it fell to my lot to superin- 
tendtheirtraining. They 
were all raw recruits and [ 

knew little or nothing 
about soldiering or 
motoring. They had to 
be trained in Russia’s 
most northerly port, right 
in the Arctic Circle, and 
in the depth of an Arctic 
winter. Indeed, we ex- 
perienced every difficulty 
and encountered every ob- 
stacle, both physical and 
mechanical, that it is pos- 
sible to name. To get to 


as best we could. On these journeys we had 
many exciting adventures and narrow escapes 
from sudden death. It was only dogged deter- 
mination not to be beaten, despite the odds 
against us, that carried us through. We sufiered 
alternately from extreme cold and fierce heats. 
In turn we fought Turks, Kurds, Bulgarians, 
Austrians, and Germans. We went into battle 
with the daring Cossacks and the brave Russian 
women. We saw great armies rolled back, 


A ceneral view of Alexandrovsk, where the men were trained, 
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~—— Dnilling at Alezendrovsk. ‘Ihe parade-ground was the surface of » frozen lake, 


and were it not for the presence of the little 
fleet of British cars and the heroism of the men 
who manned them, I fear the Russian armies 
in Galicia and elsewhere would have shared a 
terrible fate. Our cars held great masses of 
the enemy at bay, thus permitting of the evacu- 
ation of important junctions and the removal 
of valuable stores. Yet we were actually fired 
upon by the very men we were helping to succour. 

But I am anticipating, for my object is to 
set down, without exaggeration, a plain and 


straightforward account of the work of the” 


British cars on the Eastern Fronts, for we saw 
service on the whole of Russia’s vast fighting- 
lines—in Persia, Asia Minor, Roumania, and 
Galicia. I promised my comrades I would do 
so, and I must leave it to my readers to judge 
how the little band of Britishers who manned 
the armoured cars in Russia upheld the tra- 
ditions of the British race. 
Training in It was Christmas Day when we 
the Arctic, !tived at Alexandrovsk. It is 
situated on an indentation of the 
Murman coast of the 
Kola Peninsula, in [ 
Russian Lapland. Al- | 
though it lies farther 
north than Archangel, 
being well within the 
Arctic Circle, it is sup- 
posed to be open to 


ships all the year round. 
The Gulf Stream reaches 
the last stages of its PP” sit 


journey off the coast 
here, with the result 
that the ice is by no 
means so thick as that 
encountered in the 
White Sea. We had to 
drop anchor, however, | 
some two and a_ half 
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miles from the shore, and 
make our way to the 
port over the rough and 
uneven ice. It was very 
hummocky, and many of 
the men, falling down 
the miniature crevices in 
the ice, found themselves 
_up to their waists in icy- 
cold water and snow. 
We presented a bedrag- 
gled appearance when we 
finally struggled into 
j Alexandrovsk, which was 
nothing more than a 
small fishing settlement. 

It boasted of a church and some twenty or 
so dwelling-houses. They were all empty and 
not a soul greeted us, for the population migrate 
inland on the approach of winter. The deserted 
town was half-buried in snow, and it was any- 
thing but an inviting spot. Our first task was 
to erect suitable living-quarters, and while we 
carried out this work we occupied the empty 
schoolhouse. We built three large bunk-houses 
with double walls, double windows, and doors 
to keep out the cold, capable of accommodating 
over a hundred men apiece, special quarters 
for the officers, and a large storehouse. They 
were built of timber brought to us by the Lapps 
on their reindeer sleighs. As soon as these 
quarters were ready we moved into them. The 
cold was intense and the dazzling whiteness of 
the snow most trying to the eyes. Over our 
thick woollen clothes we wore leather garments, 
while our hands were encased in leather gloves 
with no fingers or thumbs. At first it was very 


strange catching hold of anything or handling 
tools without being able to use the fingers 


Machine-gua instruction in the snow. 
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independently of each other. But we dared 
not remove our gloves for fear of our fingers 
getting frost-bitten. 

The men were all volunteers and specially 
selected. A finer body of men could not have 
been chosen. The majority of them, however, 
had seen no military service of any kind. To 
facilitate their training they were divided into 
three squads and drilled twice a day. Our 
drill ground was the surface of a frozen lake 
just outside the town. The surrounding country 
was too hilly and too rough to permit of any 
military manceuvres. It being impossible to land 
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on bully beef and biscuits, washed down with 
cocoa, coffee, and tea. Our fresh water had to 
be brought a distance of over two miles from a 
well sunk down through the thick ice into a lake. 
Reindeer flesh was to be had, but it was so coarse 
and tough that it had to be given up, as it ruined 
the men’s teeth. We had to bake our own 
bread, and as the flour was generally of a coarse 
quality it was often not very appetizing. For 
five months out of the six we had no vegetable 
food of any kind, not even a potato or a cabbage. 
The wonder is that we escaped scurvy. I can 
only put it down to continual exercise in the 


any of the cars, open and the 
we built wooden natural cheer- 
ones. They fulness of the 
were wonderful British Tommy. 
replicas of the Another thing 
steel vehicles, that worried us 
and though was the vermin. 
minus machin- Tt was amusing 
ery they boasted to see the boys 
of dummy steer- sitting up in 
ing - wheels, their bunks 
cranks, and with their shirts 
shafts, and were off chasing their 
propelled over enemies. The 
the ice by man- wood of the 
power. — = country seems 

We stayed at Hauling water to the camp at Alexandrovsk, to encourage 
Alexandrovsk vermin. We 


six months, and few of us will forget it. 
Many men suffered from frost-bites, and there 
were amputations of fingers and toes. ‘The 
severe cases were sent back to England. 
The dazzling whiteness of the snow caused 
many men the temporary loss of their 
sight. Snowstorms were frequent, and to be 
caught in one was dangerous. These storms 
lasted for days, during which period we were 
confined to our dwellings. Fourteen days’ 
rations were always kept in the houses to guard 
against such sieges. Then, when the storm 
subsided, we had to crawl out of the windows 
and shovel away the snow before the doors 
could be opened. For the most part we lived 


tried soaking it with paraffin, but that only 
brought them out in battalions. 

What we felt most was the utter loneliness 
of our situation. We seemed to have suddenly 
been dumped down in the Polar regions and 
then forgotten. Commander Locker-Lampson 
and the other officers did the best they could to 
keep up the spirits of the men. They organized 
concerts, dances, and sleigh races. During our 
six months’ stay in this dreary outpost of the 
Russian Empire we received only two mails 
from England. Our letters were brought to us 
by reindeer sleighs from Archangel, over a 
hundred miles away. Every ten days or so we 
would dispatch letters to our relatives and 
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friends in the Old Country, but only a small 
proportion reached their destination. Many 
mails were lost in transit between Archangel 
and Alexandrovsk. They were stolen from the 
Lapps by outlaws that roamed through the 
forests, while on more than one occasion the 
Lapp drivers were attacked and eaten by wolves. 
Our steamer being unable to 

Wonders unload the cars went back to 
of England, and it was a relief when 
Archangel. spring came and we were taken 
on board again and proceeded to 

Archangel, where we arrived on June 1, 1916. 
The snow had gone, but the mosquitoes had 
arrived. They were in clouds, and the first 
thing we did on landing 
was to buy muslin to 
protect our heads and 
faces. They appeared to 
be of a particularly 
vicious kind, and to 
sleep without a mos- 
quito-net meant, as a 
Tule, a swollen and 
smarting face in the 
moming. Archangel is 
a long, narrow city, ex- 
tending for miles along 
the banks of the Dwina 
River. A great number 
of massive wooden piers 
Tun out into the water, 
and at each of these 
ships were being un- 
loaded. If Archangel 
were free from ice it 
would be one of the finest 
ports in the world. It 
has sixty to seventy miles 
of river frontage capable 
of accommodating ships 
drawing twenty - three 
feet of water.’ ; 
It took three weeks to unload our cars and 
wagons. The work was principally done by 
peasant women. What these women can lift 
is simply astonishing. At the time of our visit 
there were no cranes on the wharves, with the 
result that our heavy cars had to be hoisted out 
of the holds by erecting special tackle above 
them. Once ashore they were thoroughly over- 
hauled and tested. Then we started on our 
long train journey to Vladikavkaz, the end of 
steel at the very foot of the Caucasus Mountains. 
It entailed a journey of nearly two thousand 
miles and occupied sixteen days. We halted 
for a day, however, at Moscow, where members 
of the English and American colonies turned 
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out and gave us a hearty reception. Thus we 
traversed Russia from north to ‘south, from the 
Arctic Circle to the semi-tropical ‘plains of the 
Black Sea. For the most part it-was an endless 
Tide right through continuous forests. 

At Vladikavkaz we lost one of our. men, 
P.O. Johnson. He died very suddenly and in 
great pain, through eating poisonous fish. We 
laid his body to rest in the cemetery -with full 
military honours. -We spent several days in the 
Ossetian capital overhauling our cars and making 
preparations for the perilous journey over the 
Caucasus Mountains. Our fleet consisted of 
forty-eight light-armoured cars, five heavy- 
armoured cars, forty-nine transport wagons, six 
travelling workshops 
fitted with lathes, forges, 
and everything necessary 
to repair breakdowns on 
the road, thirteen ordi- 
nary touring cars for the 
headquarter staff, fifty 
motor cycles, three Red 
Cross vans, and a hospital 
theatre, in addition to 
which there were several 
tons of spare parts, tools, 
petrol, ammunition, and 
stores. These latter, of 
course, were carried on 
the transport wagons. 
Stretched out in single 
file, as we often had to 
on the narrow roads, 
our convoy extended a 
distance of over half 
a mile. Our mechanical 
staff alone numbered a 
hundred and twenty-five 
men. Including the 
gunners, sick-base staff, 
and officers, our force 
totalled five hundred and 
eighty-four men. We were, in fact, a completely- 
equipped little army travelling on wheels. The 
lighter armoured cars turned the scale, fully 
manned and ready for the firing-line, at seven 
tons, and the heavier ones at fifteen tons. They 
were protected by a belt of armour-plating 
three-eighths of an inch in thickness, and were 
impervious to rifle and machine-gun bullets at 
a distance of two hundred yards. They carried 
a twenty-eight pounder Maxim mounted in 
a single turret. A crew of four men made up the 
car’s complement, consisting of the driver, two 
gunners, and the officer, the latter riding outside. 

We were assured over and over again at Vladi- 
kavkaz by the Russian military authorities, by 
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A midday halt for refreshments on the Caucasus Mountains. 


Cossack officers, native drivers, 


Over the and others that it was impossible 
Caucasus to take the cars over the moun- 
Mountains. tains, and were told that if we at- 


_ tempted such a feat it was at our 
own risk. “The vehicles are too big,” they de- 
clared. “ You will only tumble over the precipices 
and be killed.” It was certainly not very en- 
couraging, for between Vladikavkaz and Tiflis, 
our next stopping-place, there lay a hundred and 
thirty-five miles of mountains. True, these two 
places are connected by the great Georgian 
military road; but it was only built for horse- 
traffic, is very rough, exceed ngly steep in places, 
and very narrow. In 
some parts it is nothing 
more than a bridle-path. 
However, we swung out 
of the barracks early one 
moming, to the cheers 
of soldiers and civilians, 
and commenced _ the 
ascent of the Caucasus 
Mountains. 

The route at first lay 
across a broad and fertile 
valley, and then we 
began to climb. It was 
now uphill all the way. 
It was not long before 
we ran into trouble. The 
road, for the first few 
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miles of the journey, was full of traffic—quaint 
native diligences drawn by two, three, and five 
horses, very crude peasant carts propelled by 
oxen, and teams of camels. In and out among 
this medley of traffic dashed Cossack officers on 
Magnificent horses. But many of the horses, 
not having seen a motor-car before, took fright 
ac our strange snorting and puffing engines. ‘Lhe 
horses in a diligence would suddenly rear up on 
their hind-legs and then dash forward at a break- 
neck speed. Before they could be brought under 
contro] there would be a collision with a peasant’s 
cart, and over the lot would go. There were 
loud and angry shouts in our direction, and it 
was perhaps as well that our knowledge of the 
Russian language was limited. As the rough 
mountaineers in their long black cloaks picked 
themselves up from the dusty road they would 
shake their fists at us. They were an evil- 
looking set of men, and as they were armed with 
pistols and daggers we thought it wise not to stop 
and argue the point. 

A few hours’ run brought us to the little hamlet 
of Balta, where is situated the first posting- 
station. There are twelve of these scattered 
along the route, where the diligence drivers change 
their horses and where passengers can rest and 
partake of refreshments. As all the cars were 
running well, no halt was made here, and we 
continued our journey up the steep mountain- 
road. Higher and higher we climbed. ‘Ihe 
scenery was certainly grand, though I fear not 


“many of us paid a great deal of attention ti it. 


The sky was a beautiful blue and absolu:cly 
cloudless. Now and again we could detect the 
golden eagle soaring in the sky, and occasionally 
flocks of vultures. We shot many of the latter 
during our journey over the mountains. In 
the distance we could discern peak after peak, 
and presently the snow-capped summit of Mount 
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Britsh armoured cars at Sarikamach, 


Kaybek, towering over s:xteen thousand feet 
above sea-level, burst into view. Through our 
glasses we could see the glaciers on its sides. 
This is the second highest mountain in the 
Caucasus, and many extraordinary legends ate 
told concerning it. 

The road had now become not 


Difficulties only very narrow, but a series of 
of the —zigzags, ascending the steep moun- 
Ascent, tain-side like a great spiral column. 


We had to proceed in single file, 
and the drivers in the foremost cars could look 
down upon the rearmost vehicles three and four 
roads below them. Soon there was a stop, caused 
by the foremost wagon being unable to proceed 
on account of the overhanging cliffs. The path- 
way had been hewn out of the mountain-side, and 
there was not sufficient space to permit the 
vehicle to pass. We had to take our axes and 
knock away great lumps of rock. Even then we 
had to proceed with the off-side wheels on the 
very brink of the precipice. The innumerable 
sharp bends in the road gave us a great deal of 
trouble. .We had to negotiate them very 
carefully and at a snail’s pace, for the least 
slip or want of judgment in not putting 
on the brakes at the critical moment would 
have meant the plunging of car 
and men to certain death in the 
ravines below. 

For miles we skirted the River 
Terek, flowing thousands of feet 
below in a narrow gorge. The 
mountain-sides were dotted with 
towers of refuge, crude stone-built 
structures, erected in the old 
days to afford shelter and refuge 
to travellers. Here and there, 
perched on the mountain-slopes, 
were hamlets. Many of the dwell- 
ings were nothing more than 
caverns, hewn out of the rocks, 


Entering a valley, we 
came across a numiber 
of Russian soldiers drilk 
ing in front of a large, 
low brick fort, called 
Dzherakhovski. They 
stared in amazement at 
the strange convoy, and 
their officers came over 
and greeted us. 

Here we sent a couple 
of motor-cyclists ahead 
to inspect the road and 
report on the traffic. 
We had now come to 
the wonderful Daryal 
Gorge. For miles the road was nothing more 
than a narrow ledge hewn out of the side of the 
mountain. On one side the rocks towered above 
us for a considerable height, while on the other 
there was almost a perpendicular descent to the 
river below. There was barely sufficient room 
for the cars, and the path was very steep and 
uphill all the way. Then we were doubtful about 
the bridge that crossed the Terek River, several 
thousand feet above the stream. An accident 
here would have been a serious matter. It was 
certainly never built for heavy motor-lorries, 
and we breathed more freely when the last of 
the heavy vehicles was over. Perched on the 
skyline here is the ruin of the old Daryal Fort 
from which the gorge is named. 

A sudden bend in the road and Kasbek came 
into view. Imagine a picturesque village sur- 
rounded by a group of snow-covered mountains, 
and you have a faint idea of this Caucasian 
hamlet. nestling amid mighty mountains. Here 


we stopped and partook of the national beverage 
of the Caucasians, very hot tea with a slice of 
lemon in it or a spoonful of jam. Everyone in 
the village turned out and gazed in wonderment 
at the strange convoy. One sturdy mountaineer, 
who was a veritable walking arsenal, asked me 
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whither we were bound, and when I told him 
Tiflis. he turned to his companion and significantly 
tapped his forehead with his finger. This action 
greatly annoyed my mate, who savagely pressed 
the motor-horn, the sudden and loud noise of 
which so startled the mountaineers that they 
jumped six paces to the rear and there stood 
glaring at us, fingering their weapons as they 
did so. I felt relieved when they moved off. 
I am sure the Caucasians regarded us as a lot 
of crazy Englishmen in attempting to bring such 
cumbersome vehicles over the mountains. 

On leaving Kasbek it was still up, 


Trouble and up, and up, with steep wall- 
with a __ like precipices on one side of us 
Camel- and sloping mountain-sides upon 
Train. the other. We had not proceeded 

far before we ran into a camel- 

train. At this po‘nt the road was so narrow 
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them a few paces up or down the mountain-side, 
where they stood motionless until we had passed. 

By means of bridges, often very crude struc- 
tures, we crossed wonderful ravines and gullies. 
After negotiating particularly steep ascents, 
which greatly taxed the transport wagons, we 
entered picturesque valleys where sheep and goats 
could be seen grazing, often round the edges of 
picturesque litile lakes. Outside some of the 
larger houses in these valleys were young bears 
chained to posts, and fulfilling the duties of 
watchdogs. We were presented with one of 
these mountain animals, and he was the convoy’s 
mascot for many months. At first he was very 
fierce and spiteful, and gave many a Tommy a 
bite on the sly. He was always on hand at meal- 
times, and a more cunning thief I have yet to 
meet. But he grew quite tame and became a 
great favourite. 


Carrying an officer ashore. 


that the cars virtually took up the whole of it. 
We drove the cars in under the wall as far as they 
would go and the camels commenced to pick 
their way along the very ede of the track. At 
first the ungainly beasts took little notice of the 
stationary vehicles, but in passing one in which 
the engines were running rather noisily, a couple 
of them got out of hand. Their drivers shouted 
at them. in their efforts to calm them, but they 
lost their footing and plunged down the steep 
mountain-side. Instantly there was a terrible 
commotion, and it was as much as our officers 
could do to pacify the men for the loss of their 
animals. We were glad when the last of the 
camels had passed and we could proceed on our 
way. We met several camel-trains during our 
crossing of the mountains. but as a rule they gave 
us little trouble. Their drivers simply tured 


‘The highest po'nt we reached was eight 
thousand feet above sea-level. The air was 
decidedly exhilarating. but very cold at night. 
We only stopped for meals, for we had very 
little rest and practically no sleep during the 
crossing. We kept going day and night. Up 
the steeper inclines. which approached almost 
to an angle of forty-five degrees. we had to tow 
the heavy cars. This meant that two and some- 
times four cars had to be lightened of their 
burdens and then used to haul up the heavier 
ones. It was hard and trying work. for the 
least slip or negligence would have spelt disaster. 
We had to study our brakes and see that they 
were in order and make sure that our tow-ropes 
would bear the strain. Then as soon as one 
incline was surmounted there would often be a 
steep descent to meet the next rise. Here we 
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often had to detach heavy cars, 
chain their wheels, and use them 
as brakes. 


Onan average there 
Unfortunate was a stop every 
Accidents, two hours. Many 


of these were caused 
through cur meeting Russian con- 
voys, diligences, and carts. In 
assisting these to pass we often 
took risks by driving the off-side 
wheels of the cars over the cliffs, 
where they stood at an angle of 
thirty to forty degrees. Unfor- 
tunately, many conveyances were 
lost through the horses or oxen 
taking fright and plunging over the steep moun- 
tain-sides. There were three or four such 
accidents a day. A diligence would come round 
a sharp curve at almost a gallop. The moment 
the driver caught sight of us he would throw his 
long cloak over his horse’s head, and if it was a 
woman driving she would quickly remove her 
skirt and toss it over the animal in the hopes that 
its sudden blindness would keep it quiet. Un- 
fortunately, these expediencies did not always 
answer. ‘he startled and frightened animal 
would rear up on its hind legs and then dash 
forward. There would be loud shouts from the 
driver, as the off-wheels of the conveyance ran 
perilously near the brink of the precipices. ‘Then 
the carriage would be tilted over. The driver 
would jump clear ot his cart and the next moment 
horse and carriage would disappear into the 
gorge below. The drivers always saved them- 
selves in this way. These scenes were often 
followed by lengthy and wordy arguments, and 
T am sure it was only the sight of our guns and 
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Lorry crossing a nver in Asia Minor. 


rifles that kept the mountaineers from exacting 
a stern and speedy revenge, for life is held very 
cheap in the Caucasus Mountains. We were 
sorry tor these disasters, but we were bound for 
the Front and this was our nearest route. Many 
of them could have been averted if the natives 
had taken the advice of our patrols and driven 
more slowly. 

Our lighter cars made the crossing of this great 
range of mountains in two days and the heavier 
ones in three. A few took a little longer, and we 
were all glad when Tiflis was reached. Here our 
mechanical staff got busy overhauling the cars 
before proceeding to Sarikamash, some three 
hundred and seventy miles distant, at that time 
the headquarters of the Russian armies operating 
in Asia Minor. The majority of the cars made 
the journey from Tiflis to Sarikamash by road. 
A few that were damaged were sent by rail. We 
experienced considerable difficulty in placing the 
cars on the trucks, which were so rotten that 
their floors collapsed with the heavy weight- 

We raised our vehicles 


Armoured car being towed out of a river. 


by means of a crane 
fitted to one of the 
travelling repair shops. 
This car we captured 
from the Germans in 
Belgium, and we found 
it very useful in our 
work in Russia. Arriv- 
ing at Sarikamash we 
were reviewed by the 
Grand Duke Nicholas. 
He congratulated us on 
our feat in getting the 
cars over the Caucasus 
Mountains, declaring 
that he never thought 
we should manage it. 
He took a great interest 
in our little force, as did 
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all his officers, and personally inspected the cars, 
their machinery, and guns. 
We now prepared for the more 

Off tothe serious business of meeting the 

Fighting- Turks. Our little band was divi- 

Line. ded up into three squads. One 
was dispatched to render assist- 
ance on the Persian Front, another went north- 
west to the Trebizond and Erzerum Front, and 
the remaining squad to the Mush Front, in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Van. The first two 
squads did not do a great deal of fighting. They 
acted more as a mobile artillery force to the 
Russians, but their presence greatly stiffened 
and encouraged the infantry. The Mush Front 
squad, however, fought many a stern battle, 
capturing important strategic positions, fortified 
villages, and towns. They were 
fighting continuously. I accom- 
panied this squad, and we had a 
fearful and trying time. 

We had about a_ hundred 
miles’ journey before we reached 
the actual firing-lines, and it was 
over rough and open country. 
There were no roads at all. 
The ground was so uneven that 
I could hardly keep my seat. 
The repairs were continuous. 
Great holes were knocked in our 
base plates, and these we had 
to patch up with medical plaster 
and shaving-soap. On one occa- 
sion, when even this material 
was not ‘available, I stopped 
a leak with bullets. I melted six in a 
“Primus” stove, poured the metal into a 
mud mould, and mended the hole in that 
way. We had to resort to all kinds of devices 
in effecting repairs. While on this work one 
had to keep a sharp look-out to prevent our 
tools being stolen. The natives were terrible 
thieves, and though we posted half-a-dozen 
Russian soldiers round us, the guard was not 
alert enough to stop the thefts. On some of 
the steep hills the cars had to be drawn up 
by hand—hundreds of men pulling on the tow- 
ropes. In descending one long hill, where the 
road had twenty-eight sharp bends, my brakes 
suddeniy snapped. I was driving a six-ton 
wagon at the time. I nursed the lorry as long 
as I could, then lost control of it. I shouted 
to my mate to jump, and then followed suit. 
We recovered the lorry, repaired it, and brought 
it back. 

One of our biggest troubles was crossing the 
rivers, which were frequent. They were any- 
where from a couple of a hundred yards to a 
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mile in width, and from four to 
five feet deep. The current in 
mid-stream was often very swift. 
We ran the cars into the water 
as far as they would go under their own power, 
and then pulled them out by ropes. The 
first car to cross we had to drag out ourselves 
and then use it to haul out the others. Some- 
times we had to build a subterranean path of 
stones over which the vehicles could be drawn. 
On one occasion we spent two days in getting 
the cars across one of these rivers, the boys 
working naked all thetime. It being midsummer 
it was very hot and our skins were blistered by 
the fierce sun. On another occasion we had to 
commandeer forty-six oxen to haul a heavy trans- 


port out of a stream where it had got bogged. 


Crossing 
the Rivers. 


An armoured car and gunners. 


Someone must have informed the Turks of 
our presence, for they and the Kurds prepared 
an ambuscade to prevent us reaching the Front. 
Commander Locker-Lampson had a narrow 
escape. He was travelling in an unarmoured 
touring-car and ran into the ambuscade. The 
car was under a heavy fire from the Turks and 
Kurds for many miles. At the end of the road 
was a river. There was nothing to do but to 
charge it. Fortunately, the driver kept his head 
and the car emerged safely, though it was 
pierced by many bullets. Our gallant Commander 
was always in the thick of the fray. He directed 
all the firing, and he certainly took risks. On 
one oceasion while I was driving him we were 
suddenly fired upon by a sniper hidden in some 
grape-vines. Before we got clear our wind- 
screen was smashed and Commander Locker- 
Lampson had his cap grazed by a bullet and a 
hole torn in his trousers by another. It was a 
narrow shave, but we found the sniper and he 
gave us no more trouble. 

Skirting the shores of Lake Van, a large lake 
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of salt water, we crawled up on the Turkish 
flank. Here Lieutenant Crossing, under Com- 
mander Ruskin, made a wonderful stand. The 
cars simply dashed into the Turkish infantry, 
mowing them down like grass. On and on they 
ran, fighting all the time, and maintaining a 
speed of thirty-five miles an hour. ‘This was a 
very risky proceeding, for the least mishap 
would have meant the loss of a valuable car. 
The ground was very rough and stony,and our 
base plates being low were liable to be damaged 
by these obstructions. This would have put 
the fortress out of action, for to have repaired 
it under fire would have been impossible. But 
our boys were full of fight and no obstacle 


One ot the 


daunted them. It was these rushing tactics 
of the cars that turned the left flank here and 
enabled the Russians to occupy Bitlis. When- 
ever we appeared near the lines we received a 
hearty greeting from the Russian Tommies. _ 
Naturally, an armoured car’s fighting capacity 
is governed by its supply of petrol and shells. 
One of my tasks was to keep the fighting cars 
supplied with these essentials, which meant 
frequent trips back to our base, a hundred miles 
away. Furthermore, it was over such abomin- 
able roads and across such wild country that 
the journey occupied three days. To get the 
ammunition up to the line in time I often had 
to take drastic steps. The road would be 
blocked by slow-moving ox-drawn carts carrying 
stores to the Russians. I had to take out the 
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oxen and tumble the conveyances over the side 
and clear a path for the lorry. I remember 
turning a cart over in this way on a hill because 
I could not get by, and imagine my surprise 
on reaching the bottom to find my superior 
officer, Commander Gregory, smothered in 
flour ! 
A pitiable sight on these journeys 
Helping the was the wounded Russian soldiers 
Russian struggling along to the hospitals 
Wounded. eighty or a hundred miles to the 
rear. There were no conveyances, 
and they had to tramp the whole distance as 
best they could. Taking pity on them I gave 
them a lift in the cars, but was quickly stopped. 


heavies” ready tor action. 


I remember dropping a man, who had beet 
shot through the lungs, at a hospital, only to 
receive a severe reprimand from a Russian 
general. He pointed his revolver at me and 
threatened to shoot me if I did such a thing 
again. He said the Russian soldier was capable 
of walking to the firing-line and making his way 
back again if wounded. These men had fre- 
quently to make a journey of a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty miles before they gained 
their trenches. Before starting they were given 
half a pound of tea, half a pound of sugar, 
and one month’s pay, an equivalent of tenpence 
in English money. On and on they tramped, 
often taking from ten to eighteen days to reach 
their objective. Many of them would arrive 
minus their boots, overcoats, and tunics. These 
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they had sold for food on the way. Arriving 
at the Front they were given a day’s rest, when 
they were expected to fight. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the 
discipline in the Russian army before the revolu- 
tion was exceedingly stern. I have seen Russian 
soldiers standing to attention while their officers 
battered them across the face with their heavy 
canes, often inflicting painful wounds. There 
was never any retaliation on the men’s part, but 
when, at the revolution, they won their freedom 
they, naturally perhaps, sided with all those 
extremists who desired to do away with discipline 

and regulations. Although we were officially 
debarred from bringing wounded men to the 
hospital, we always gave them a lift, dropping 
them down a few hundred yards from their 
destination. 

Whilst fighting before the village 
of Norshen our cars ran right out 
of petrol. This was serious, for an 
attack by the Turks was expected 
at any moment. So we played a big bluff, and 
it came off. We emptied all our petrol into one 
of the largest of our travelling fortresses, and 
then sent it up and down the lines, as if recon- 
Noitring before an attack. The plan succeeded, 
and the Turks were held at bay until the neces- 
sary supplies arrived two days later. Then-we 
Tushed the Turkish left flank, and our cars did 
terrible execution. ‘They dashed right into the 
Turkish infantry, turned their position, and 
captured the village. The cars also shelled 
the Turkish base in the rear, and one of their 
magazines was blown up. 

T hardly know what the Russian armies would 
have done on their Turkish Fronts had it not 

been for our transport wagons in bringing them 


Bluffing 
the Turks. 
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up supplies. On the Trebizond Front their 
transport service broke down entirely. I shall 
never forget an experience I had on this route, 
The road was so rough and so crowded with 
slow-moving ox-drawn carts and wounded men 
hobbling along as best they could that I drove 
my heavy wagon on to the field that skirted the 
road, on the advice of a Russian officer. After 
driving for about eight or ten miles I ran into 
some graves, but did not know it till I noticed 
two or three bodies turn up as my front wheels 
went over them. I immediately stopped and 
got down, and the sight made me feel quite sick, 
I had been turning over dead bodies for five or 
six miles, and I had to continue driving over 
them for another two before I got off on to the 
road again. 

Altogether we spent three months fighting on 
the various Fronts in Asia Minor. It was the 
height of summer and fearfully hot. We lived 
for the most part on bully beef and biscuits, 
varied occasionally with fish, which we caught 
by exploding small pieces of dynamite in the 
rivers and lakes. This killed the fish, and when 
they floated to the surface we secured them. 
Our feat in getting our cars over the Caucasus 
Mountains resulted in the Russians emulating 
our example, and long before we left their trans- 
port service had considerably improved. 

Although we had seen some stiff fighting in 
Asia Minor, our casualties were only two gunners 
wounded. Furthermore, we had not lost a 
single car. Then news came through of the 
great German drive into Roumania, and we were 
ordered to Jassy. After much heartbreaking 
work we got our cars back to Sarikamash, over- 
hauled and repaired them, and started en reute 
for the Roumanian Front. 


(The stirring adventures of the British cars in Roumania and Galicia will appear next month.) 
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sledge journey he and two companions made into the heart of Antarctica. The striking photo- 
graphs accompanying the article are reproduced from the work, “In the Home of the Blizzard,” 
by permission of the publishers. 


HE day had been one of strenuous and 

exciting work—to wit, the burrowing 
of a ‘“ boyau,” or communication 
trench, under frequent shell-fire. To 
add to the difficulty, the weather 
had been bitterly cold, with a biting north-east 
wind,‘and many of the sappers and their officers 
returned to their dug-outs badly frost-bitten. 
A hot evening meal and the comforting glow of 
pipes soon raised depressed spirits. Amidst the 
little group of engineer officers, well wrapped in 
their sleeping-bags, energetic comments were 
made on the Boches’ lack of politeness in shelling 
at an inopportune moment, and more especially 
on the coldness of the weather. One man boldly 
gave it as his positive opinion that even in 
Siberia the temperature could not be lower. 
Another said that a fortnight of such continued 
low temperature would place more men out of 
action than a weck’s shelling. 

“Well,” said one of the little circle, “ it is 
wonderful what amount of cold the human 
constitution can stand, after sufficient training. 
1 have been obliged to live for days on end with- 
out fire, and with no better cover than a canvas 
tent at night, in an average temperature of ten 
degrees Fahrenheit, with a blizzard blowing at 
seventy miles an hour, and did not feel very 
much the worse for it. At any rate, I had no 
serious after-efiects.” 

“Of course, Madigan,” 
forgot, 


id the Chief, “TI 
You were with Sir Douglas Mawson’s 


Australian Antarctic Expedition, weren’t you? 
But then, however cold you were, the Antarctic 
natives—if there are any—were not throwing 
shells and gas at you half the time.” 

“No, certainly. Nevertheless, I was once in 
such a tight corner that I’m not sure that a day’s 
risks such as we have all experienced is not 
preferable to being lost in the Antarctic.” 

““Come, let’s hear about it!” said the Chief, 
and then Captain Madigan proceeded to relate 
in a quiet, measured way the narrative which I 
have here set down. 


Sir Douglas Mawson and his party, who passed 
the whole of 1912, 1913, and a part of 1914 in 
Antarctic exploration work, were, in September, 
1912, still encamped at the winter quarters at 
Commonwealth Bay. A landing had been made 
for the main base on January 19th, 1912, and 
the winter quarters built in comparatively fine 
weather. No sooner was this done than a 
blizzard set in which lasted about nine months. 
It was necessary to make some preliminary 
reconnaissances before starting out on the long 
summer sledging journeys, and the explorers sat 
down to wait for some possible sledging weather. 
Parties started out several times, but it was 
found impossible to sledge. A tent could not 
even be pitched in such a blizzard. — For the 
first six months the ‘‘ Farthest South ” journey 
that had been made was only five and a half miles, 
and at this distance an ice-cave was dug. Mid- 
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Preparing a meal in “Aladdin's Cave, 


winter drew on and passed and spring approached. 
The drift-snow lessened, and it was at last decided 
that another effort must be made at all costs, as 
it was not even known if the party was on the 
mainland or on a small island. Accordingly, 
Mawson selected three parties to go out in 
different directions. 

Each party was instructed not to go beyond 
a distance of fifty miles, and not to remain absent 
More than a fortnight. As it is more especially 
with Madigan and his two companions, Close and 
Whetter, that my narrative deals, I must refer 
those who wish for a full account of the adven- 
tures of the other two parties to Sir Douglas 
Mawson’s magnificently-illustrated work, “ ‘The 
Home of the Blizzard,” to which I am indebted 
for the striking photos illustrating this story. 

Madigan, accompanied by Close and Whetter, 
taking with them a hand-drawn sledge and pro- 
visions for three men for a month, a total weight 
of about half a ton, started out on the morning of 
September 11th, in a high wind, and after a hard 
walk of some four hours reached a place known 
to the members of the expedition as “‘ Aladdin’s 
Cave,” five and a half miles distant from the 
base. This was an underground room or cave, 
which was large enough to comfortably accom- 


modate three men, and which had been cut out 
of the solid ice for the use of sledging parties 
some months previously by Mawson, Minnis, 
and Madigan in a first “ Farthest South” 
expedition. It was entered from the surface 
by means of a vertical shaft six feet deep, and 
constituted a kind of strong-room with’ solid 
walls of ice, wherein a sledging party. could take 
refuge from the howling and icy blizzards which 
prevail in these latitudes during the greater part 
of the year. 

Next morning, September 12th, the party was 
up at six o’clock, and by nine had started out 
in a southerly direction in the teeth of a hurri- 
cane, which the wind instrument recorded as 
attaining a speed of sixty miles an hour. It 
was a hard struggle to move along with the 
encumbrance of a sleigh over the plateau of ice. 
Each member of the party wore crampons, or 
heavy spiked boots, without which it would 
have been practically impossible to make any 
progress. At two o’clock the little party stopped 
for lunch, and here it was that their troubles 
began. On attempting to unfurl the portable 
tent it was seen that a few slits existed. In 
the circumstances it was decided not to put it 
up, and to be content with a cold lunch. The 
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three men crouched in the lee of the sledge, and 
ate a very comfortable meal of biscuit, bars of 
chocolate, and butter, but as there was nothing 
to drink, the party suffered from thirst until the 
evening meal. It was decided to sew up the 
rents in the canvas of the portable tent before 


Captain Madigan in his ice-mask. 


proceeding, as this would be difficult if post- 
poned till darkness. In order to handle the 
stitching necdles, it became necessary for each 
of the party in turn to bare his fingers, but so 
intense was the cold that three or four stitches 
at a time was as much as one man could accom- 
plish, each taking a hand in turn . The finger- 
tips became as stiff as wood after a few minutes’ 
exposure. This gave each of the party frost- 
bitten fingers for the rest of the journey, and 
made it difficult to handle instruments or to 
button and unbutton clothes. Nothing of 
interest happened that afternoon. At six 
o’clock the explorers camped for the night. 
To do this, large blocks of snow were cut and 
arranged as a semi-circular wall to windward, 
and, under the protection of this wall, the tent 
was laid flat with its peak windward. One man 
then crawled underneath the flattened canvas 
and, at a shout from him, the other two raised 
the peak, whilst the man inside held firmly on 
to the upwind leg and, with his feet, endeavoured 
to kick the other legs into position. This simple 
operation was rendered very difficult by the 
violence of the hurricane, for the pole would 
often come down two or three times before it 
could be fixed in position. The men outside 
would then pile provision bags and blocks of 
snow on the skirts of the tent to keep down the 
flaps and prevent the wind getting underneath. 
By the time the operation of pitching camp was 


finished everybody was suffering from frost- 
bitten faces, hands, and fingers, and was heartily 
relieved. This laborious business of raising the 
tent had to be gone through every evening. 
That night the three explorers slept soundly in 
three-man bags—bags of reindeer skin, with the 
hair inside, made to hold three men sleeping 
together—and started off again at eight o’clock 
next morning delighted to find that the wind 
had calmed down to thirty miles an hour. Before 
starting, Close, who was always a stickler for 
his morning bath—of course, out of the question 
under such conditions—attempted to wash his 
hands with hot water from the Primus kettle, 
but the water immediately froze and covered 
his fingers with a coating of ice. 

The going that day was the best the party 
had during the expedition, owing to the light 
velocity of the wind. Nevertheless, the sledge 
was continually overturning on the rough ice, 
and over and over again it became necessary to 
stop and right the machine. Often the baggage, 
which had scattered all over the ice, had to be 
laboriously repacked. Owing to the trouble of 
erecting the tent, lunch was again taken in the 
open air, and this practice was adhered to during 
the fortnight the expedition lasted. The party 
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got through the cheerless meal as quickly as 
possible so as to move on and get some warmth. 

At evening on September 14th—spring-time 
in the Antarctic—camp was pitched as usual, and 
the evening meal of hot hoosh—pemmican and 
ground biscuit, ‘brought to the boil in water— 
was served. Pemmican is a preparation of 
seventy-five per cent. of lard and twenty-five 
per cent. of fibrin of beef. 

As the exertion of pulling the sledge and of 
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A striking photograph of ove of Sir Douglas Mawson's party in an ice ravine, 
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putting up the tent had loosened the toggles 
and buttons of the three men’s clothing, all 
hands went to work to sew, but hands and 
fingers were soon in such a condition of numb- 
ness that it was impossible to do so for more 
than a few minutes. That night the men were 
awakened by the lugubrious whistling sound 
of “ whirlies ”—whirlwinds of snow and minute 
pieces of ice—moving over the frozen surface in 
columns of from a few yards to a hundred yards 
in diameter, and rising to a height of from three 
hundred to four hundred feet. Woe betide any 
man, beast, or article that comes within the 
scope of one of these “‘whirlies,” especially if of 
large diameter and corresponding lifting surface. 
Such is the force of suction of the larger kind 
of these whirlies that a weight of half a ton will 
be lifted high in the air and carried off on the 
whirlie for a distance of a mile or more. At the 
same time the wind began to increase in strength. 
Both Madigan and Whetter donned their Bur- 
berry helmets as hastily as possible, and went 
outside the tent to secure the instrument case, 
absolutely necessary to the safety of the expedi- 
tion. They got outside just in time to see the 
edge of a moderate-sized whirlie strike the pile 
of bags and cases which held down part of the 
tent, and lift some of them high into the air. 
The entire attention of Madigan, Whetter, and 
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Close was now concentrated on holding the tent. 
Happily the whirlie, wnich passed in a second 
or two, had only struck the extreme outside edge 
of the tent, otherwise the tent itself and the 
three men inside would probably have been 
borne up in the whirlwind. 

There was, however, no further sleep for the 
party, for it became necessary to go in search 
of the instrument case. After a long and 
laborious hunt of four hours, the case was found 
intact on a bed of snow-drift, and brought back 
to the tent. Everybody was now feeling 
thoroughly exhausted, and to add to their 
troubles Madigan himself, the leader of the 
party, became afflicted with snow-blindness. 
Happily, with the instrument case, the small 
medicine chest which it enclosed had also been 
recovered, and a tabloid of sulphate of zinc and 
cocaine hydrochloride administered under the 
eyelids soon relieved the suffering, and enabled 
Madigan to recover after wearing a bandage 
over his eyes for a few hours. 

All these incidents had much delayed depar- 
ture, so that when the party encamped in a 
terrific hurricane on the evening of the four- 
teenth, the day’s march had not much exceeded 
four miles instead of the average seven or eight 
miles daily progress. Moreover, the going was 
over very rough surface covered with sastrugi 
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This photograph illustrates some of the difficulties of sledging on the South Polar Continent, 


Enormous ridges of ice caused by the strong winds. 
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(ridges between the wind-swept furrows in hard 
snow), over which the hand-drawn sledge bumped 
so much that the lashings were continually 
coming loose, and a halt had to be called every 
fifteen minutes or so to tighten them up. 

As Captain Madigan put it, “ that night we 
were thoroughly in the grip of the blizzard; we 
were sore with frost bites, and thoroughly worn 
out, but our spirits remained cheerful enough to 
crack jokes with each other as we smeared our 
faces, hands, and feet with lanoline.”’ It is 
interesting to note that each man wore three 
pairs of thick flannel socks inside his fur boots. 


A yawning crevasse in the ice, They extend thousands of feet ii 
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rope about twenty to twenty-five feet away from 
the sledge, and the third man, Whetter, on a tail 
rope about ten feet behind. The force of the 
blizzard was such, blowing at right angles right 
across the course, that in order to make the sledge 
run west it was necessary to pull in a south- 
western direction. 

That day the effects of marching in a blizzard 
were such that the party was glad to pitch camp 
at three o’clock, There was another reason. It 
was Close’s birthday, and a bottle of port had 
been brought to celebrate the occasion. The 
port was frozen hard, but by breaking the bottle 


depth, and the openings are often covered by a thin coating of 


ice and snow, 


The roaring of the blizzard did not prevent 
all three explorers from sleeping soundly that 
Next morning, after hoosh and cocoa, 
which Captain Madigan describes as the best of 
all stimulating drinks in Antarctic weather, the 
little party proceeded in the teeth of an eighty- 
mile an hour blizzard, accompanied by a low, 
thick drift, stumbling over high sastrugi, and 
having to drag the sledge. 

The handling of the sledge gave some trouble. 
As the expedition was a short one no dogs had 
been brought, and indeed they would hays been 
little use over such rough country. ‘The sledge 
was best handled by putting two men on the bow 


the solid block of wine was dissolved in the 
Primus boiler. This place was named “ Birthday 
Camp.” 

The next day, the sixteenth, all the party began 
to suffer from snow-blindness. Madigan’s right 
eyelid was frost-bitten and blistered badly. ‘The 
eye was closed. In the circumstances, with one 
man only able to see with one eye, and the 
other two scarcely able to see at all, the journey 
was painful, and for a couple of days it was only 
with difficulty that the compass and wind instri- 
ment could be consulted. Everybody was much 
depressed, and it is not surprising that for a while 
the little expedition went out of its true course 
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amidst the névé and the areas of sastrugi, two 
or three feet high. 

Eventually, on September roth, the explorers 
reached the fifty-mile limit of their journey. 
They found themselves on a vast featureless 
plain, four thousand five hundred feet above sea- 
level. Though severely frost-bitten and done 
up, some improvement had been eected in eye- 
sight, and all began to recover from the effects 
of snow-blindness. To mark the goal of the 
journey a bamboo pole surmounted by a black 
flag was raised over a mound, in which two weeks’ 
provisions for three men and a couple of gallons 
of kerosene were hidden. 

Next morning, September 2oth, the blizzard 
had increased to eighty-five miles an hour, with 
such a dense drift of fine snow that all hope of an 
immediate start on the homeward journey had 
to be abandoned. 

For the next two days the explorers crouched 
in their tent, which the howling blast threatened 
every hour to tear into ribbons. Had this 
happened, it would have been all up with the 
explorers, for without the shelter of a tent at 
night there was small hope of ever reaching the 
hut at headquarters. 

Moreover, as though to crown the list of 
discomforts and dangers, a crevasse—wide 
enough to swallow up a man’s body—appeared 
in the morning right in front of the tent 
door and obliged the explorers to take down 
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The three parties breaking camp at “ Aladdin's Cave at the commencement of the summer journeys, 


the tent and erect it twenty feet. farther 
away. 

These crevasses were generally bridged over 
by a thick coating of hard snow, and were often 
dangerous to cross. It was by falling down one 
of these bottomless crevasses that Lieutenant 
Minnis, of the Royal Fusiliers—a member of 
Sir Douglas Mawson’s party—afterwards lost 
his life. Madigan and his companions on their 
sledging expedition came across several such 
crevasses. Dr. Whetter slipped into one, but 
being on the rope attached to the sledge was 
quickly pulled out again by Madigan and Close. 
On breaking away the snow bridge it was found 
that the crevasse was twenty feet wide, with 
walls of deep blueice. An empty can was thrown 
in to ascertain the depth, but there was no sound 
of its fall on the bottom. It was afterwards 
ascertained that some of these yawning crevasses, 
which often take years to form, were no less than 
ten thousand feet deep! On this special oc- 
casion it was decided to dub the crevasse outside 
the tent the ‘‘ Bottomless Pit,” for, as in the case 
of the one into which Dr. Whetter slipped, 
several clattering tins were thrown in, from 
which there came no sound. The rents in the 
tent greatly preoccupied the minds of the party, 
for upon the tent holding out depended the safety 
of the three men. Moreover, the sledge-meter, 
the little instrument trailed behind the sledge to 
record the distance covered, failed to act after 
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covering fifty-two miles. On the return journey, 
therefore, there was nothing but the direction 
of the wind and an estimate of the day’s journey 
to reckon upon the distance from Aladdin’s Cave, 
or its exact location. 

At last, on the twenty-first, the wind having 
abated to fifty miles an hour, a start homewards 
was made. On the twenty-fourth, the party 
reached “ Birthday Camp,” and encamped there. 
At three o’clock on the 
morning of the twenty- 
fifth the tent came down 
on the heads of the 
sleepers, torn to ribbons 
by the howling eighty- 
mile hurricane which 
had arisen during the 
night. Had this hap- 
pened a day or two 
before, there would have 
been but little chance of 
asafe return. It wasno 
longer possible to get a 
hot meal, or even water 
to drink, as it was im- 
possible to light the 
Primus stove without 
the shelter of a tent 
or cave. Happily, 
Madigan, Close, and 
Whetter had kept on 
their Burberry helmets 
as a precaution. All 
remained till daybreak 
in their sleeping-bags, 
when it was seen that 
the tent was beyond 
repair and that it was 
indispensable to reach 
“ Aladdin’s Cave”— 
thirteen miles away 
over rough ice—unless 
the explorers were to 
sleep in the open with 
probably fatal conse- 
quences. The thermo- 
meter had fallen to five 
degrees Fahrenheit—but happily there was no 
drift. A frozen meal was partaken of, and at 
six o’clock the party started off in a wind that 
had abated to forty miles an hour. After a 
forced march of fourteen hours the party reached 
Aladdin’s Cave, with their feet badly blistered. 
Madigan’s big toes were both frost-bitten, and 
everybody was worn out. All three, however, 


Captais hove thrilling sledging exvedition into the 
Pin Meare of Antorchice is related im thie story. 
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were overj.yed at 12aching the cave and com- 
parative luxury, as it seemed to the explorers, 
after their thirteen days’ previous experience. 
Quite a feast was prepared, and everybody 
smoked and felt happy far into the night. 
Indeed, strange as it may seem, the silence of 
Aladdin’s Cave, after the continuous roar of 
the blizzard, prevented anybody from sleeping 
soundly. ‘Ihe cold had been so intense tl.at 
Whetter’s helmet had 
become firmly frozen to 
his face, and it was 
necessary to use a pair 
of scissors to cut it 
from Lis flesh, resuliing 
in a chin wound. 

Next day, the twenty- 
fifth, the party reached 
headquarters, where 
they were given an ova- 
tion, for some anxiety 
had been felt about 
them. All were badly 
frost-bitten and  ex- 
hausted, and the chief 
of the expedition, Sir 
Douglas Mawson—writ- 
ing of them—says that 
the successful conclusion 
of the journey in the 
face of the most ad- 
verse weather conditions 
was something of which 
Madigan, Whetter, and 
Close might well be 
proud. Captain Madi- 
gan himself, however, 
with characteristic 
modesty, in concluding 
his narrative said, “Our 
experience was a small 
one compared with that 
of Mawson himself in his 
terrible journey across 

’ King George V. Land 
to the vicinity of the 
South Magnetic Pole 

when he lost his two companions, Dr. Mertz 
and Lieutenant Minnis. That is a chapter of 

Antarctic exploration well worth reading.” 
The results of Madigan’s sledge journey showed 

that land existed, a barren plateau extending 
for at least fifty miles to the west of winter 
quarters, but the frightful weather experienced 
made the journey unique in Polar exploration. 
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No war correspondent has dared more and met 
with such stirring adventures and experienced 
such exciting incidents in his quest for “copy” 
as Mr. E Ashmead-Bartlett. He has been an 
eye-witness of some of the most terrible battles 
on the Western Front, while he has succeeded 
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in penetrating to the fighting-line on many other fronts of the far-flung conflict. Not only has he 


seen the Allied Armies gripped in the deadliest of 


struggles, but he was a witness of the work of 


the British and French fleets at the Dardanelles, where the battleship on which he was stationed 
was torpedoed. Not the least entertaining part of the narrative is how, in the early days of the 
war, he managed to reach the fighting-lines by resorting to all kinds of ruses in his efforts to 
outwit the military authorities. These excursions involved considerable personal risk, and on one 
occasion led to his arrest and imprisonment. His zeal to see the actual fighting often led him 
into very tight corners, and over and over again he had many narrow escapes from death. His 
narrative, which has been specially secured for “The Wide World Magazine,” forms not only 
a valuable contribution upon the war, but gives, apart from its thrilling character, many interesting 


side glimpses of the world-stirring conflict. 


II. 


HE unenviable period of the war 
correspondent’s life, when he was 
unauthorized and had to act on 
his own, lasted up to Christmas of 
=~ 31914. During these months, from 
August, 1914, to January, r9r5, it was often 
thankless if exciting work. The stories of this 
long-drawn-out struggle to beat the military 
authorities of England, France, and Belgium, 
and to reach battlefields without being dis- 
covered, would make some of the most inter- 


esting reading of the war. The position cannot 
be said to have been dignified—either for the 
authorities or for those who endeavoured to 
outwit them. 

Our adventures at Rheims had not encouraged 
me to look farther afield in France, and I returned 
to England for some weeks, hoping that the 
authorities would change their mind or repent 
of the error of a ridiculous policy of obscuration 
which concealed everything from the country 
just at the time when enthusiasm was at its 
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height. Had the spirit of the people throughout 
the early days of the war been taken proper 
advantage of; had our policy been governed 
by the most elementary common sense, how much 
trouble and how many bickerings would have 
been spared us afterwards. But these things 
were not to be. ‘The War Office, under Kit- 
chener, determined to keep the deeds of heroes 
at the Front a sealed book, and the waverers 
at home, instead of being told of the desperate 
stat2 of our fortunes at the Front in those early 
days of the war, which would’ have at once 
stimulated the patriotism and readiness for 
sacrifices, were led to believe that all was well 
and were fed on victories which only existed 
in pr'nters’ ink. 

After remaining for three weeks in England, 
I was once more asked to go to France to endea- 
vour to reach the Front and to find out what 
was happening. I left about the middle of 
October and made my way to Boulogne. On 
this occasion, warmed by my own experiences 
and those of others, I decided to avoid the 
French and English armies, and to endeavour 
to attach myself to the Belgians, where the 
Press were generally assured of a highly favour- 
able reception from that gallant little army 
and its chiefs. The position of the armies at 
this time was as follows :-— 

Antwerp had fallen and the remnants of the 
Belgian army had fallen back, until only a few 
square miles of Belgian soil remained to that 
unhappy people. The army, under the King, 
had taken up a strong position with its left 
resting on the sea at Nieuport, and its right on 
the town of Dixmude. The front of the army 
was covered by the River Yser and a network 
of canals. General Jotre had promised the 
support of French troops, but these had not yet 
come up. South of the Belgian right, at Dix- 
mude, there came a great gap in the Allied line 
which was now being gradually filled up by 
the arrival of Sir John French’s army, which 
was gradually coming up from the Aisne. The 
German General Staff was preparing a giant 
blow with over half a million fresh men sup- 
ported by immense masses of heavy artillery 
to break through to Calais and seize the Channel 
coast, thus hoping to dominate our lines of 
communication with France. It was, in fact, 
@ race against time in which every hour was of 
momentous consequence. Would the Germans 
break through or would the Allies bring up their 
troops from the Marne and the Aisne in time 
_ to stem this grave, and perhaps decisive, menace ? 
Everything, in fact, seemed to point to a decisive 
battle somewhere along the line of the Yser 
; when I left England in October. 


Now, curiously enough, althoug" 

Scenes in the military authorities woul 

the Channel nt allow any accredited co.ves- 
Ports. pondents with the armies, ne.ther 
the military authorities nor the 
Foreign Office, at this the most critical period 
in our history, put any obstacles in the way 
of anyone who possessed a passport and who 
wished to cross the Channel. The Channel 
ports like Boulogne, Calais, and Dunkirk, were 
full of Pressmen who had been sent over to 
collect any scraps of news or rumours that might 
drift back from the fighting-line from wounded 
or deserters, or from those engaged on the lines 
of communication. I should say that at this 
time the precautions were so lax that all three 
of these towns were hotbeds of spies, who had 
little difficulty in passing through the Belgian 
army back into the German lines. The ano- 
malies of such a situation are obvious. Here 
was the Press fully prepared to send its best 
representatives to the Front as properly accre- 
dited, and yet were refused permission, while 
dozens of unauthorized Pressmen were allowed 
to hang about the communications, with the 
bolder occasionally attempting and sometimes 
succeeding in penetrating the charmed circle 
and reaching the fighting-line. 

Leaving England, I crossed to Boulogne and 
then endeavoured to hire a car which would take 
me on to Dunkirk. I found a wretched old taxi- 
cab capable of making the journey at a very high 
price. In Boulogne I ran across my old friend 
Philip Gibbs, who was also out in search of some 
means of reaching the Front, so we agreed to join 
forces and to stand or fall together. It was 
necessary to obtain a road licence from the 
military authorities to motor to Dunkirk, but 
we succeeded in obtaining this without much 
difficulty, and on the following morning we set 
out. ‘The journey was almost without incident, 
and our pass got us through all sentries and 
armed posts. At this time Dunkirk was the 
headquarters of the Belgian Government, as no 
town of any considerable importance remained in 
the hands of the Belgianarmy. Our prospects at 
Dunkirk did not seem bright. We found several 
war correspondents in the town, and not one of 
them had succeeded in obtaining permission to 
leave. Our would-be objective was the small town 
of Furnes, just inside the Belgian frontier, which 
was the headquarters of the army holding the 
Nieuport-Dixmude line. Fortunately, I had a 
letter of introduction to M. de Brocqueville, 
the Belgian Minister of War, and on pre 
senting this at his headquarters I obtained a 
very strong letter of recommendation to the 
Belgian military chiefs at the Front, authorizing 
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me to go anywhere I chose. But the French 
still controlled Dunkirk and its exits, and this 
letter had not the smallest effect on them, as they 
declared it was absolutely 
necessary to obtain a pass 
from the French military 
authorities. I tried De 
Brocqueville’s letter on them, 
but it had no effect. In fact, 
we were told we must leave 
Dunkirk in the course of the 
next few days and return to 
Calais or Boulogne. 

Then the fer- 

Outwitting tile brain of 

the Philip Gibbs 

Authorities, hit upon a 

scheme of get- 
ting over this d:fficulty, which 
he confided to me under a 
pledge of the _ strictest 
secrecy. There was a British 
flying ambulance party under 
Dr. Munro which was about 
to start for Furnes. This 
remarkable party, who did 
so much for the Belgian 
wounded, was made up of 
English ladies who acted as 
chauffeurs and of English 
doctors and nurses who had 
established a field hospital 
for the Belgian wounded in 
the town of Fumes. The 
flying ambulance, under Dr. 
Munro, had already done 
valuable service during the 
retreat from Antwerp and 
had come back to Dunkirk 
for reorganization. But it . 
was now once again ready we 
to take the field. Dr. 
Munro very kindly consented to take us through 
with the ambulance as part of its personnel, and 
we, for our part, agreed to keep our crazy old 
motor with the party and to use it for bringing 
in the wounded. 

On the following morning we set out and 
passed the French posts without any trouble, 
as Dr. Munro’s pass was sufficient for the whole 
party. Once across the Belgian frontier there 
was no further trouble, as I had De Brocque- 
ville’s pass, which carried me everywhere. 
We reached Furnes early in the afternoon 
amidst the sound of a deafening cannonade 
from the whole Front. It was, in fact, the 
commencement of the great German offensive 


against the Belgian army—the first great 
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“Gibbs and myself had to assist in its work, 

wh'ch consisted in going as close to the fring 

line as was feasible, and_in bringing back the 
wounded to ‘the field-hospital.”, 


effort to break through to Calais and seize the 
Channel coast. 

The country over which this great struggle 
took place is absolutely flat. You can motor 
all over it without ever having to change your 
gear; in fact, there are no elevations. There 
are numerous good roads connecting the pic- 
turesque Flemish towns and villages, for, like 
the whole of Belgium, the countryside is (or 
rather was) densely populated. For the last 
two days the German army which had been set 
free by the fall of Antwerp, assisted by fresh 
corps, which had apparently come up from 
Brussels, had been making the most desperate 
efforts to break through the line of the Yser and to 
turn the Belgians out of the old town of Dixmude. 
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Their efforts culminated in one of the fiercest 
and bloodiest battles of the war up to that time— 
a battle which, for spectacular and dramatic 
effect, it would be hard to excel. It is impossible 
to do justice to the horror and grandeur of the 
scene, and therefore I can only endeavour to 
relate various incidents as they struck me at 
the time. 

T have had experiences of thirteen 


Helping = campaigns, but now for the first, 
the ani I sincerely hope for the last, 
Wounded. ime in my Ife I found myself 


engayed in Red Cross work. 
Having got into Belgium with the Munro am- 
bulance, Gibbs and myself had to assist in its 
work, which consisted in yo!ng as close to the 
firing-line as was feasible, and in bringing back 
the wounded to the field-hospital established in 
the convent at Furnes. To me, the next few 
days were of additional interest because for the 
first time in my life I was to see women engaged 
in war-work, and constantly under fire, and their 
conduct and heroism under such trying condi- 
tions came as a revelation. 

All through the night of October 20th the 
windows of Furnes vibrated from the concussion 
of the heavy guns, which kept up a steady bom- 
bardment all along the line from Nieuport to 
Dixmude. It seemed certain from the volume 
and density of the fire that the Germans were 
paving the way fora great attack on the following 
morning. On the morning of Wednesday, 
October 21st, I climbed the tower of the old 
church to have a look round the horizon. The 
town-hall of Furnes is a splendid example of 
Flemish architecture of the fifteenth century, 
and has a very high wooden belfry with gréat 
bells which were only rung to warn or summon 
the citizens on occasions of emergency, which 
often happened in this cockpit of Europe. As 
far as the eye could reach nothing was to be seen 
except bursting shells and burning villages and 
hamlets. The mist produced by this incessant 
fire blotted out the whole of the horizon, which 
looked more like a veldt fire than a populated 
district. That morning at an early hour the 
Munro ambulance set out for the Front. 

We were fortunate enough in 
having young De Brocqueville, 
the son of the Minister of War, 
as the erone for the whole 
party. He was in general charge, and always 
found out from the military authorities where 
assistance was most needed. On this occasion 
the P.M.O. ordered De Brocqueville to take his 
whole convoy out towards Dixmude, where he 
said desperate fighting was taking place and 
where assistance was badly needed. This neces- 


To the 
Front. 
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sitated a détour of some sixteen kilometres. On 
our way we passed a cheering sight, brigades cf 
French mar.nes pouring up to the support of the 
hard-pressed Belgian army. The Belgian army 
has been given full credit for its great deeds in 
the early days of the war. Considering that this 
army, amongst which we now found ourselves, 
was only formed on its new basis some two years 
before war broke out, through the energy of 
M. de Brocqueville, the Prime Minister, sted 
by King Albert, it was certainly a great achieve- 
ment for it to have held together so long, and 
still be able to present a determined front to the 
encmy at a moment when the fortunes of the 
Allies were hang’ng in the balance. ‘Ihe phy- 
sique and cquipment of the men were excellent, 
and, above all, the Belgian soldier possesses 
invaluable quality of remaining cheerful in all 
circumstances. 

While making our way to the Front, from 
which direction the sound of the cannon grew 
louder and louder as each kilometre rolled by, I 
realized for the first time how completely the 
motor-car has revolutionized warfare and how 
every other factor is now dominated by the 
absence or presence of this unique means of 
transport. Every road to the Front was simply 
packed with cars, every make and every design 
repeating itself every hundred yards. They 
seemed an ever-rolling endless stream, either 
going towards or returning from the Front. The 
long transport trains for each division were 
admirably hauled and kept on separate roads, 
never crossing and blocking each other’s progress. 

At dfferent villages, a few kilometres from the 
Front, hundreds cf private cars were parked 
under a med cal officer, who, on receipt of in- 
structions, dispatched them to any point 
indicated by a motor-cyclist messenger. ‘Thus 
there was ample accommodation for all the 
wounded once they could be got away from the 
actual fighting-line and the numerous burning 
hamlets and villages which marked the length 
of this huge battle-front. 

We made our way past this stream of vehicles 
without much difficulty, thanks to the excellence 
of the Belgian roads, and, on emerging from the 
village of Oudecappelle, we found ourselves 
really upon the battle-field. Only a panoramic 
photograph could do justice to the scene. 
Imagine a perfectly flat country dotted with 
towns and villages, all of which were in flames. 
Imagine your horizon about two miles in front 
a continuous line of smoke, which completely 
blotted out all else beyond. Imagine shells 
screaming and bursting over every one of these 
villages and farms, and falling into the fields 
beyond. Everywhere you saw the white pufis 
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of shrapnel and the great black clouds rising in 

spirals, as the “‘ Jack Johnsons” blew houses, 

churches, and Mother Earth into smithereens. 
Men are not often visible in 


Under —s modern war, because to make any 
Shell- show at all against the infernal 
Fire. machinations of Messrs. Krupp, 


Schneider, Creusot, and Co., they 
must bury themselves in the earth, and only 
rise up to shoot if their enemy is sufficiently fool- 
hardy to show himself. But, on this occasion, 
the shell-fire from the German batteries was so 
terrific that the Belgian soldiers and the French 
marines were continually being blown out of 
their dug-outs and houses, and were sent scamper- 
ing to cover elsewhere. Also little groups of 
peasants and dwellers in the towns who had not 
fled before were now forced to flee, because even 
their cellars had begun to fall in. 

‘These unfortunates had to make their way as 
best they could on foot to the rear. frightened 
almost to death by the bursting shells. Even 
children were amongst these refugees, and their 
cries of alarm were perhaps the saddest incident 
of this ghastly day. Amidst the infernal din 
made by these German shells, the continual 
rattle of the rifles and machine-gun fire must not 
be forgotten. It sounded like the finer note of 
a violin amidst the clash of a neighbouring brass 
band. 

Now, as I have previously said, we had re- 
ceived vague instructions to make in the direction 
of Dixmude. We had followed the stream of 
motor-cars making in the same direction, but 
just outside of Oudecappelle both these streams 
—the one going and the one returning—suddenly 
ceased. The road lay perfectly straight for three 
kilometres, and to the right lay Dixmude. This 
town was the objective of the German attack, 
and it was having about the worst time any town 
could ever reasonably hope tohave. The German 
shells were bursting all over it in such numbers 
that it was quite impossible to count how many 
there were to the minute. They just crashed 
among the roofs, blowing whole streets to small 
pieces and sending tiles and bricks ftying in all 
directions. Even from a distance of two or three 
miles you could hear them crashing down. Every 
now and again great sheets of flame would glow 
out as one of the “‘ Jack Johnsons ”’ set fire to 
some new building. You simply knew the town 
existed from the flames and smoke-clouds rising 
above it. The houses were quite hidden from 
view. 

Outside Oudecappelle we halted where the 
stream of cars ended to reconsider our position. 
Personally, I was more than content to remain 
where I was, as I had an excellent view of the 
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whole field of battle, and I have an intense dislike 
of deliberately going under fire. Soldiers were 
drifting in from the Front with awful tales of 
what was happening; of hundreds of mangled 
wounded lying unattended along the roads 
leading to and in Dixmude itself ; of the terrible 
numbers of the Germans, and how they continu- 
ally came on in great waves only to be driven 
back again. 

Above all, it was the shell-fire which all felt the 
most. The Belgians only had a few field bat- 
teries with which to reply to the immense numbers 
of the enemy, and the latter simply dominated 
the field with his heavy howitzers. Whenever 
one of the Belgian batteries attempted to reply 
it was simply smothered by “ Jack Johnsons.” 
Thus the infantry holding the trenches round 
the town had to rely on their own unaided 
efforts. 

As I have said, we halted outside Oudecap- 
pelle to reconsider our position. The medical 
authorities controlling the Belgian cars had 
stopped their further progress at the Front, 
saying it was useless to try to get them through 
such a fire into the town. Now I discovered 
for the first time the exact meaning of the words 
“flying ambulance,” or rather the construction 
which Dr. Munro, Lady Dorothie Feilding, 
and the gallant De Brocqueville put on it. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation, they volunteered to 
tun their cars through into Dixmude, and to 
bring out what wounded they could carry. 

Our road in front was catching the majority 
of the great ‘‘ Jack Johnsons” and smaller 
“Sam Langfords”” which were being aimed at 
the Belgian gunners in the fields on either side. 
Every minute a great pall of black smoke would 
rise up, leaving a dark cavity in which you could 
have comfortably interred a couple of horses. 
We had to follow this road for two miles and 
then turn sharp to the right for another half- 
mile to enter the mass of smoke and flame which 
concealed what was left of Dixmude. The 
feminine members of our party seemed to regard 
this ordeal with a complacency which was 
certainly not shared by myself, and I think I 
may venture to speak on behalf of other male 
members of this party. 

The two English chauffeurs driving the motor 
ambulances were going under fire for the first 
time, but they maintained the customary 
stoicism of their race, and, whatever they felt, 
said nothing. Off we started down the road 
amidst the bursting shells, expecting every mo- 
ment to receive the final ‘‘ knock out ” somewhere 
near the solar plexus from our old friend ‘‘ Jack 
Johnson,” and driving at terrific speed to mini- 
mize the risk. We were getting along splendidly, 
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hii 1d, onl; i before, been ual enough to have 
awitsee shal bate take in i tages ne ods 


“A Belgian battery making its way to the Front alan; 
‘one of these isreat bi 
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and really the sensation was more exhilarating 
than anything else, when we were suddenly 
| eat up short by finding the road completely 
locked by an obstacle the like of which I have 
never seen before. 
A Belgian battery making its way 
The to the Front along this road, only 
Destroyed twenty minutes before, had been 
Battery. unlucky enough to have one of 
these great howitzer shells burst 
right in its midst. The destruction was the most 
complete I have ever seen. All six horses of one 
of the guns had been blown into mangled heaps. 
Their remains lay scattered on the road like 
badly-cut joints suddenly thrown about by the 
overturn of a gigantic butcher’s cart. 

Amidst the meat lay a Belgian gunner com- 
pletely cut in two. ‘The carr‘age of the gun was 
overtumed and smashed. ‘The force of the 
explosion had blown up some of the shells in the 
limber and scattered its contents all over the 
road. Thus, amidst the dead horses were masses 
of biscuits, tinned meats, coffee, sugar, and the 
personal possessions of the unfortunate gunners. 
A little farther on four other horses, which had 
evidently managed to gallop a short distance, 
lay dead. 

The soldiers of the battery were collecting 
what remained of the biscuits, tinned meats, and 
coffee, and when this was done they set to work 
to clear away the horrid remains and to drag 
the gun to the side.. But, for the time beifig, 
our progress by motor was completely stopped, 
and we had to remain where we were, hoping 
that no other shell would fall in the same spot. 
Ours were the only motors now in sight. None 
others would attempt this dangerous passage. 

We were alone, half-way from Oudecappelle 
and halfway from Dixmude, at the mercy of the 
enemy’s gunners, unable to advance, and unable 
to retreat, or rather the Munro ambulance never 
retreats. An officer came running up and ex- 
plained that there were two wounded in a farm 
@ quarter of a mile away. A  stretcher-bearer 
party was dispatched to bring them in. 

On their return, the gunners had managed to 
clear a passage amidst the débris, and we passed 
through, dashing the remainder of the distance 
to the point where we had to turn to the right to 
make the last half-mile into Dixmude itself. 
At this corner there is a farmhouse in which 
the French doctors had established a dressing- 
station. We stopped here to’ pick up the 
‘wounded, but as there were only a few mild cases, 
we decided to take them on our return. Then 
we dashed for the town. We seemed to be 
Fushing into a burning furnace. 


Before you actually enter Dixmude you have 
Vol. x1.— 
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to pass through a street with houses on either: 
side. Here we came upon the first signs of life, 
so to speak. ‘This part had escaped the general 
destruction, and we found the French reserves: 
massed behind the houses, waiting their turn to: 
pass to the Front. Here also we found dressing- 
stations, and any number of wounded being 
hastily attended to by the French and Belgian’ 
doctors. They gathered round us in amaze- 
ment, for no other motors had come near them 
that day. They wanted us to take away their. 
wounded, but De Brocqueville refused. The 
Munro-Feilding-De Brocqueville ambulance only 
goes to the heart of things. Dixmude was our 
destination, and to Dixmude we had to go. 

We rushed on amidst the usual 
comments of “‘ Les crazy Anglais”: 
into the town itself. Well, I was 
all through the siege of Port 
Arthur, and I happened to be in Rheims when 
the Germans destroyed the cathedral. At Port 
Arthur the bombardments were something awful ; 
but then the Japanese gradually worked their 
way towards the forts, and you had deep trenches 
which gave you some cover. At Rheims you 
were fairly safe if you kept away from the 
immediate neighbourhood of the cathedral, but 
at Dixmude it was hell. 

The town is not very big, and what it looked 
like before the bombardment I cannot say. But 
the point is this: an infuriated German army 
corps were concentrating the fire of all the field- 
guns and heavy howitzers on it at the same time. 
There was not an inch which was not being 
swept by shells. ‘There was not a house, so far 
as I could see, which had escaped destruction, 
The whole scene was so terrible, so exciting, and 
passed in such a dream that it has left only a 
series of pictures on my mind. 

Suddegly, behind a low row of houses, we 
came across a mass of French gathered together 
for shelter, very excited, but well under the con- 
trol of their officers. There was a cart in which 
they were piling ammunition boxes. I remember 
the officer calling out, “ Pas si vite, pas si vite.’ 
Then someone ran up and said, “ JI y a les blessés 
ld-bas.” Dr. Munro took the fast motor and 
rushed down a side street to get them. He told 
me afterwards he had not gone a hundred yards 
when there was a deafening crash and a whole 
chimney fell ten yards away, blocking his passage 
and forcing him to return. However, he found 
three other wounded in a house, and piled them 
in the car, whereupon the chauffeur rushed out 
of Dixmude and never stopped for four miles. 

Meanwhile we were left with the two unwieldy 
motor ambulances. An officer of the marines 
explained to De Brocqueville that there were 
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many wounded in the town-hall. To get there 
we had to turn the cars round. ‘There is nothing 
more unpleasant than having to turn cars under 
such conditions. However, our two chauffeurs 
never turned a hair, although one of them after- 
wards confided to me that he was scared to death. 

Every time a shell came crashing amongst the 
roofs we thought our end had come. So did the 
marines, who crowded closer together, as men 
always do under such conditions. It was only 
a short way to the town-hall, which occupies 
one side of an open square, which was an inferno 
in itself. The shells were bursting all over it, 
and in addition it seemed to catch every stray 
bullet fired by the Germans at the trenches, only 
a short distance away. ‘The Hétel de Ville was 
a sad sight. The top part had been completely 
riddled with shells, and smashed to bits just 
behind it was what looked to me like a very fine 
old church blazing furiously and threatening 
every minute to set fire to the town-hall. On 
the top of the steps of the Hétel de Ville lay a 
dead marine, who had been struck by a bullet 
just as he was apparently running in there for 
cover. A French surgeon greeted us on the 
steps and told De Brocqueville he must get his 
wounded out of the cellar, otherwise they would 
most certainly be burnt to death. He was quite 
calm and directed our party where to go. 

Inside the hall was a scene of horror and chaos. 
It was piled with loaves of bread, bicycles, and 
dead soldiers. I have never seen so many 
bicycles. I suppose some cyclist troop had left 
them here on their way to the trenches. We 
tushed down to the cellars and dragged up the 
wounded, who were all lying-down cases and 
had to be placed on stretchers, which seemed 
in the circumstances to take an endless time. 
All the while the shells were crashing overhead, 
and the bullets whistling through the square. 
Another officer ran up and told De Brocqueville 
that there were some more wounded in another 
building. De Brocqueville ran off and dis- 
appeared down a side street. 

Loading the ambulances was slow work, but 
at length it was completed. We were all ready 
and only too anxious to depart when we dis- 
covered that De Brocqueville had not returned. 
We waited several minutes. He did not come. 
Then there was a terrific crash and a shell hit 
the Hétel de Ville just above our heads, bringing 
down more bricks and mortar. Dr, Munro de- 
cided we must leave, as it was only jeopardizing 
the safety of the whole party to remain. -We 
did not like to go without De Brocqueville, but 
had no idea where to find him. Then we dashed 
out of this burning furnace, glad to be alive. 

On our way through the outskirts we picked 
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up several more wounded sitting cases, and 
dashed right back to Oudecappelle, where we 
found the mass of motor-cars still waiting, and 
not attempting to reach Dixmude. We trans- 
ferred some of the wounded to these cars, and 
held a consultation. We decided that some of 
us should go back in a fast car to Dixmude to 
try and find De Brocqueville. It was about 
six o'clock when we reached the outskirts of the 
town, but found no traces of him en route. 
Several other ambulances now came up, but we 
could not get through ; in fact, all the cars were 
stopped by a cordon of marines. 

It was just at this moment before dusk that 
the Germans chose to deliver their final grand 
attack, which they hoped would cut through 
the Allies’ left and open the road to Dunkirk. 
Their artillery redoubled its fire. They could 
no longer find the Belgian batteries out in the 
open, and these, taking advantage of this fact, 
opened a terrible and sustained cannonade on 
the German infantry. 

It seemed as if the Germans were trying to 
turn Dixmude from the south, and the little 
village of St. Jacques-Cappelle became the 
scene of a furious infantry combat. The rifle 
fire and mitrailleuses never ceased for a moment. 
The bullets seemed to be everywhere. The 
French supports could not get up for some time, 
as it was impossible to pass through Dixmude 
owing to the shells and burning buildings. The 
wounded came crawling and limping in from the 
trenches, each with a different tale. Some said 
the French and Belgians were holding their own. 
Others, that it was all over, and that in a few 
minutes, the Germans would have possession of 
the town. 


The 
Crisi 


Suddenly the German artillery 
fire ceased for a few minutes, and 
we heard through the gathering 
darkness shouts which sounded 
like “ Ja, ja.” A French soldier told me it was 
the Germans charging with the bayonet. This 
was the crisis. The cheers were met by a re- 
doubled rifle-fire and the terrible “ pat-pat-pat- 
pat-pat” of the machine-guns. The Belgian 
batteries fired in salvoes, the shells all bursting 
in groups of red flame over the advancing 
infantry. The cheers died away and once more 
the German field batteries and ‘‘ Jack Johnsons ” 
recommenced their shelling. 

It was now seven o'clock, and quite dark. The 
scene was majestic in the extreme. Dixmude 
was a red furnace. The flames shot upwards, 
showing clouds of white smoke above. St. 
Jacques, farther south, was a smaller furnace. 
All along the line the shells were no longer 
bursting in clouds of white and black smoke. 
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“We rushed down to the cellars and dragged up the wounded,” 
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All had put on their blood-red mantles. Close 
at hand everything was bathed in inky darkness ; 
farther off the burning towns and_ buildings 
showed up clearer than they had done during 
the day. We were at a loss what to do. De 
Brocqueville had not turned up, and it seemed 
useless to hunt for him during the night. We 
therefore loaded up the car with what wounded 
we could carry and made our way back to 
Oudecappelle, where we had left the remainder 
of the party. 

The scenes on the road were melancholy. 
Every car, numbers of which were now pushing 
up to the outskirts of Dixmude, brought away 
its load of wounded. Others, less badly hurt, 
were making their way to the rear, begging for 
lifts which we were unable to give. Others 
were being carried on stretchers. 

Behind Dixmude, infantry were busily en- 
gaged constructing fresh trenches. At Oude- 
cappelle we joined the remainder of our party, 
and reluctantly decided we must abandon 
De Brocqueville and leave him to find his own 
way back to Furnes. I looked back on this 
awful scene for the last time. As far as the eye 
could stretch the horizon was a purple red from 
the burning homes of thousands of harmless and 
peaceful dwellers who are now poverty-stricken 
refugees in England and France. In this district 
not a village or a hamlet has escaped. 

As far as destruction of property 

A German goes, it was a great day’s work 

Failure. for the German army. As far 

as obtaining their strategical ends, 

it was an utter failure. At Furnes we trans- 
ferred all our wounded to the English base 
hospital of the Belgian Red Cross. I always 
think a field hospital a most depressing sight. 
It is here you see the wounded brought in just as 
they have fallen on the battle-field, bloodstained, 
bandaged, and covered with mud and filth. 
Each man has a label attached to him which 
shows the hasty diagnosis of his injury which 
the surgeons must investigate later on. The 
minor cases are immediately sent away to the 
base, but many of the seriously wounded have 
to be attended to on the spot, and operations 
must be performed sometimes under the fire of 
the enemy’s guns. I never want to be in a 
hospital again after the sights I witnessed in the 
old convent at Furnes in the very midst of this 
great struggle on the banks of the Yser. Through- 
out the day the Munro ambulance was engaged 
in bringing in hundreds of the badly maimed, 
many of whom had but a short time to live; 
others with limbs so shattered by the heavy 
shells that only immediate amputations could 
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save them; others shot through the head and 
raving and delirious, sometimes laughing, some- 
times weeping, and even singing snatches of song. 
Each load of suffering humanity, in many cases 
mere fragments of what had once been men, were 
dumped down into the courtyard whilst the 
ambulances hurried back to collect a fresh 
harvest from this field of death. 
On one of these occasions an 
English Lady ambulance driven by Mrs. 


Convoys reached an advanced dressing- 
German station to find twelve German 
Prisoners. prisoners who had just been 


. captured. The officer was at his 
wits’ end to know what to do with them, as no 
men could be spared from the ever-thinning 


Belgian line to convey them to the rear. Seeing 
the empty ambulance he begged Mrs. 
to take them back to Furnes. The twelve 


Germans entered the wagon with well-disciplined 
docility, and were conveyed ten miles to 
durance vile by this English lady, whose only 
companion was a young, fair-haired English 
girl. The hospital at Furnes only had ac- 
commodation for a certain number of cases, 
and speedily became choked with the numbers 
brought in from the Front. Every inch of space 
was utilized. Beds soon gave out and the 
majority of the wounded had to lie on blood- 
stained stretchers or on straw. Many had to 
be left in the stone courtyard of the convent, 
as no room could be found within the building. 
The surgeons and dressers worked for twenty- 
four hours at a stretch almost without food, with 
their sleeves rolled up and their arms and white 
Coats stained with blood. Dressings, operations, 
and amputations went on incessantly. Finally, 
the crowd became so great that Dr. Bovis 
was obliged to close the gates of the convent and 
to refuse to take another case. The stench and 
filth and horror of the whole scene were in- 
describable. How those women worked! How 
they stood the strain is more than I can say. 
They, too, like the doctors, worked day and night 
without a rest until they broke down from sheer 
inability to stay awake any longer. This noble 
work was carried on amidst the rumbling of the 
artillery, with great German shells sometimes 
falling into Furnes itself, and with the grim 
shadow of a disaster which might suddenly see 
the town overrun by the Kaiser’s bloodthirsty 
legions continually hanging over their heads. 
In fact, the situation at the Front became so 
serious once that orders were issued to evacuate 
all the wounded to Poperinghe, and to transfer 
the whole hospital there. This necessitated pack- 
ing up and clearing out at a few hours’ notice. 


(To be concluded.) 


IN THE LAND OF 
THE LAPPS. 


By 


FRANK HEDGES BUTLER, .r.c.s. 


There is probably no part of Europe so little known and visited as Lapland. 


In the following 


entertaining narrative the Author gives a picturesque account of an extensive journey he 
recently made through this strange country, which he traversed in all directions by ski, sleigh, 


and reindeer, living among the Lapps as one of themselves. 


His description of their mode of 


life and their quaint customs, which have remained unchanged for centuries, not only makes 
fascinating reading, but forms a valuable contribution to our knowledge of this interesting land 


and its primitive people. 


The striking photographs taken by the Author give an added interest 


to the subject. 
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| SPENT geveral days in Vadso ski-ing 
and reindeer-driving, and had a most 
delightful time. I had now to sce 
about making arrangements for our 
next journey, which included a visit 
to tue famous monastery at Petchenga, on the 
river of that name. I said good-bye to our 
Swedish interpreter, Borg Mesch, as it was now 
necessary for me to engage one who could speak 
Russian, for we were about to enter Russian 
territory. I was fortunate in finding a capable 
young Russian who could speak English. My 
faithful Lapp, Johann Thurri, remained with 
me to interpret the Lappish language, and to 
help in many other ways—valeting, driving 
the pulka, and looking after the baggage and 
provisions. He was one of those rare all-round 
useful men. He knew the best part of the 
reindeer meat to buy for the stewpot, and was 
a splendid chef. He also knew a good fox or 
wolf skin, and bought me several very fine fox- 
skins caught in traps by the Lapps. 

From Vadso we took steamer across to Kirke- 
ness, arriving there about midnight. The fjord 
was frozen over, but the steamer managed to 
break the ice and come alongside the quay. 
Kirkeness is a comparatively new town, con- 
taining about five thousand inhabitants. It 
owes its existence entirely to the iron-mines, 
and at the time of my visit huge smelting 
furnaces and electric power-stations were being 
put up. In the near future it will undoubtedly 
become a very important centre, We got rooms 


at a new hotel. It had only just been built 
and had not even been given a name. It was 
very restful to find a comfortable Norwegian 
bed again, after so many weeks of sleeping in 
travelling clothes on small branches and twigs 
and reindeer skins. 

Situated among many trees Kirkeness must 
be a lovely spot in summer, when myriads of 
birds arrive from the South. The railway to 
the mines is the most northerly in the world, 
and is well laid. Our first objective was Svanvik, 
on the Pasvikelf River, and thence over the high 
Petchenga mountain fjeld to the monastery in 
Russian Lapland. ‘The first part of the way we 
were able to take horse-sledges as far as Strand, 
where we stopped at an excellent farmhouse 
kept by a Norwegian. Here, close to the Russian 
frontier, was a very good Norwegian school, 
and there were many houses and farms on the 
Langfjord. The following day we crossed the 
great Pasvikelf River, and at the little village 
of Skolteby managed to secure reindeer and the 
services of a good Lapp driver. 

Everything was now changed, for we were in 
the great Russian Empire. ‘The language, faces, 
dress, manners, customs, and religion were all 
Russian. Icons were hanging on the walls 
and samovars steaming on the tables. As there 
was no hay for the horses, the driver brought 
with him from Strand two or three large loaves 
of bread, which he broke into chunks—food 
which was much appreciated by the horses. 
On our way to Skolteby we met o Russian Lapp 
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with a curious head-dress of fur behind his 
cap that looked like a wig, and came down on 
both sides of his face. He was driving a sledge 
to which were harnessed four reindeer, and 
carrying a long pole. 

What I could never understand is how the 
Lapps find their way 
when the weather is bad. 
Through the fiercest 
snowstorms, when it is 
impossible to see a yard 
ahead, they will plod 
along and never seem to 
lose their way, yet they 
never use a compass. To 
a certain extent they are 
no doubt-assisted in this 
work by the dogs, who 
always run in front of 
the caravan as if to point 
the way, while the deer 
keep toa route they have 
once traversed if given 
their head. In broad 
daylight it is different, for 
then they are guided by 
the physical characteristics of the country, such 
as mountains, lakes, rivers, and forests. On many 
of the routes, too, the Lensmen have placed sign- 
posts. These consist of wooden crosses upon 
which are painted arrows indicating the direction. 
Should the weather be so bad that further progress 
is impossible, then the Lapp pitches his tent and 
takes cover until the storm abates. If he has 
no tent, he simply buries himself in the snow 
and there peacefully sleeps through the blizzard. 
Sleeping in the snow is actually warmer and 
safer thaninatent. This is because the tempera- 
ture of the snow is higher than that of the air. 
But the Lapp never seems to feel the cold, and 
I have seen them with their winter paesks more 
open in front than the dress ‘of others who 
live in warmer climates. What they are most 
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careful about is not to remove their gloves, 
and to have plenty of dry grass in their 
shoes. 

At Skolteby the pine-woods were very pretty 
with heavy snow on the trees, and hundreds 
of ryper, or ptarmigan, quite tame in winter 


plumage, were flying about and making a calling 
sound like that of grouse. The road or winter 
way was excellent, and en route we met the 
Russian Lensman, who lives at Kola Hewas, 
in a sledge drawn by two reindeer. The vehicle 
looked like a cradle or bath-chair with wheels 
put on a sledge. He was making cigarettes, 
and gave us some, but as we could not speak 
Russian we could only exchange cards. 

We were ascending all the way, and found 
the cold very intense over the Petchenga field. 
The vappus put on an extra reindeer to my 
pulka, and gave me a long pole to touch any 
member of the team that got slack and was not 
pulling. At the top we rested and fed the 
reindeer with very rich yellow moss. The 
views of the mountains round were very fine. 


Our caravan on the road in Russian Lapland. 
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The evening was bright and clear and, rehar- 
nessing the deer, we started for the descent on 
the other side. We were above the snow-line, 
and there was nothing to see but smooth, firm 
snow. The velocity downhill was very great, 
and the deer galloped all the way. At eleven 
o’clock at night we reached the Petchenga 
River and the village of Shalapin. We were 
not very far from the monastery, and moved 
on there. We soon saw the group of splendid 
buildings, with the church standing out con- 
spicuously among them. Our vappus knew the 
way well, and made straight for the guest-house. 

It was past midnight, and all was quiet, but, 
ringing a bell, we soon awoke one of the monks, 


Petchenga monastery has had a most eventful 
career. It-has played an important part in the 
history of Lapland. A monastery was founded 
on this spot so far back as the sixteenth century 
by a pious monk, named Tryphon. He was the 
son of a priest who lived near the town of 
Torjk, in the district of Novgorod. He believed 
that bis mission in life was to preach Christianity 
to the Laplanders. ‘They at first resented his 
pious efforts, and over and over again drove 
him away, but he always returned, and in 
the end won their confidence, and erected a 
monastery. 

The Laplanders regard Tryphon as their saint, 
and many remarkable stories are told concerning 


A Lapland wedding feast, 


and he immediately got up and showed us our 
room. It had been very cold travelling, and on 
entering the corridor we found a warm welcome ; 
like all Russian houses, it was heated, and every 
room has the same comfortable temperature. 
Our guide brought us a splendid samovar—a 
sort of tea-urn, with a red-hot iron in the centre 
to keep the water heated—and also bread and 
butter and some tea and milk. We had a few 
of eur own provisions ready, and after a light 
meal turned in, ‘well ready for- repose. 

The next day was the Sabbath, and at five 
o’clock the bells of the monastery rang for 
church. Like may other edifices of its kind, the 


his piety and the charmed life he led. One day 
a bear entered his cell, overturned the kneading- 
trough, and began eating the dough, when 
Tryphon entered the cell. ‘My Lord Jesus 
Christ commands you to leave this cell, and to 
stand still,” declared the monk. ‘The bear went 
outside and stood at the feet of the holy man, 
Thereupon the saint chastised the culprit, 
warned him never again to disturb the monastery, 
and dismissed him. And henceforth, so the 
narrative runs, no bear ever harmed the reindeer 
or any other living being of the monastery. . 
Tryphon, despite his arduous life and labours, 
for he was always travelling up and down the 
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bleak country preaching to the natives, lived to 
the ripe old age of ninety-eight, and was buried 
within the monastery church. Seven years later, 
in 1590, the monastery was attacked by the 
Swedes, all the buildings were destroyed, and 
fifty-one monks and sixty-five laymen and 
workmen perished by the sword. Some days 
later these martyrs were all buried in one grave, 
and the spot was abandoned. Not till nearly 
three hundred years later was the monastery 
restored. On July 16th, 1886, a small band of 
eleven monks arrived at Petchenga with building 
material and tools, and began the task of erecting 
@ new and greater monastery in honour of their 
saint. 

Within ten years a flourishing little town had 
sprung up in the wilderness. A new, large, and 
spacious church had been built of timber, with 
three altars, decorated inside with much care, 
and richly provided with all church utensils 
and with a sacristy. A school had been founded 
and many workshops established in connection 
with the monastery. Nineteen dwelling-houses 
and sixteen other buildings had also been built. 
In addition to all this work and their ecclesiastical 
duties, the monks had cleared the land for miles 
around, from the meadows of which they reaped a 
crop of five thousand poods of hay a year, while 
a good road, twenty-five versts long, was built 
to the sea. The number of monks residing here 
at the time of my visit was one hundred and 
twenty. ‘There is no doubt that the monastery 


A Lapp settlement at Keutukeino, 


acts as a bulwark, as it were, of the Orthodox 
Faith against any possible invasion of the 
teachings of another faith into Russian territory 
from the direction of the Norwegian frontier. 

As soon as we had dressed, we looked out of 
our window and saw the monks going to prayers 
in their black gowns and black craped hats. 
As we entered the church, which is, of course, 
Greek, a fine choir of men and boys was singing. 
It was most effective. The church was lit up 
with hundreds of lamps and candles. The priests 
came and threw incense on the different icons, 
and the congregation, the servants and others 
belonging to the monastery, were bowing and 
almost touching the floor with their heads as 
the service continued. There is no organ in the 
Russian church, or seats to sit down upon. The 
singing without the organ, with the deep bass 
voices of the choir, was very beautiful. The 
paintings in silver frames were very fine. There 
were many silver icons and paintings of the 
Apostles and the Virgin Mary. 

After the service we returned to our guest- 
house, where we had comfortable large rooms 
and beds, and here we had breakfast. The 
monastery looks like a military drill-ground, as 
the buildings are far from each other, and are 
isolated in case of fire. Church services went on 
all day, and we attended again at eleven o’clock, 
and also at vespers at four o’clock. We could 
not, however, understand a word. 

After breakfast one of the Priests took us 
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round. The cells of the monks, their dining-hall, 
carpentering and boot-making shops, a large 
store where nearly everything could be pur- 
chased, horses, stables, and cowsheds were all 
under the charge of different brethren. 

The houses are built of whole trees and logs 
placed one above the other. A great many 


_samoyedes, leggings, caps, fur-coats, and skins 


of animals were displayed at the Handelsman, 
or monastery store, and we made various pur- 
chases, among them several skins, and ladies’ 
boots made of beautiful green cloth going high 
up the leg. No one spoke a word of English, 
French, or German. 

Our midday meal consisted of fish soup, 
macaroni and milk, sour milk, salmon, and 


monastery exercises a beneficial influence upon 
the primitive Laplander. On the anniversary of 
its founder’s death there are great doings at the 
monastery, when the Lapps for miles round come 
and spend three days there at the sole expense 
of the monks. 

The neighbouring Norwegians take a great 
and increasing interest in the monastery, which 
for them is typically representative of every- 
thing Russian. In summer they arrive by steamer, 
in winter by reindeer. Guests of other religions 
when staying at the monastery attend the 
church services, and between the hours of 
service visit and inspect the house and library, 
and make -excursions in the neighbourhood. 
The crowd of departing pilgrims of various 


‘Author's caravan starting from Reisvuono. 


eggs, and was beautifully served. Outside stood 
the church with its gold cross, blue domes, green 
steeple, and light blue windows. It was most 
picturesque with the snow on the roofs, and 
round it a cemetery with bodies buried without 
names. Summer-houses and wooden bridges 
across the snow valleys appeared in the back- 
ground, 

‘The head of the monastery, the Archimandrite 
Jonathan, sent a messenger and said he would 
like to see us; we were very pleased to make 
his acquaintance, and he asked me to write 
something in his book. He also presented me 
with an interesting brochure in Russian, giving 
an account of the remarkable history of this 
Russian institution. There is no doubt that the 


nationalities forms a lively sight ; among them 
may be seen a Russian, a settler, a Laplander 
clad in reindeer skins, a Finn and a Norwegian‘ 
in their native costume with a square blue cap, 
made of velvet or cloth, resembling a Russian 
driver’s cap, a short blue or red embroidered 
skirt, and a fur collar round the neck. 

We were now on the extreme western edge 
of the great Kola Peninsula. It extends east 
and west about four hundred and fifty miles 
and north and south about two hundred and 
seventy-five miles, and belongs entirely to 
Russia. The climate of the coast region— 
the Murman coast, as it is called—presents no 
extraordinary severity. It is, in fact, colder 
inland than on the coast. Winter begins at 
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the end of September 
and continues till May. 
The Polar night is from 
the end of November to 
the middle of January, 
but the darkness is not so 
great as many imagine. 
The whiteness of the 
snow gives a reflection 
and glimmer of light and 
the aurora borealis sets 
the heavens in a blaze as 
with clouds of fire, turning 
night into twilight. The 
Polar night means not the 
total absence of light, but 
tather the season when 
the sun no longer appears 
above the horizon. It 
begins to show itself again about the middle 
of January, rising higher and higher every day. 
The sun never sets from the middle of May to 
the end of July, with the result that a new arrival 
loses all conception of day and night. 

Although the summer lasts but fifty days, 
grass develops normally in the deep valleys, 
as well as numerous berry-bearing bushes. In 
summer, too, bird life flour:shes, and nearly 
two hundred different varieties of birds may 
be found on the peninsula. The country is 
hilly and interspersed with tundras and marshes. 
The southern and western parts are covered 
with a’ fairly good forest, mostly pine. These 
forests form an important support for the exis- 
tence of human beings and animals inhabiting 
this northern wilderness, as they a‘ford an 


Author and raff of Petchengs Monastery. 


opportunity of sheltering’ against cold and 
storms. 

The interior is inhabited only by Lapps, and 
altogether there are now about two thousand 
in the district. They live in small villages, 
consisting of six to twenty huts. They belong 
to the Finnish race with regard to their language 
and origin ; and of all nomadic and half-settled 
tribes on the globe, they rank the highest with 
regard to intellectual and moral development. 
Being of a quiet, meek, reflective, and honest 
disposition, the Laplanders represent a very 
useful tribe in the northern deserts. They form, 
thanks to their knowledge of the locality and 
powers of endurance, very trustworthy guides. 

Some people consider the Laplander timid, 
even cowardly, but a race that lives in the 


Lapp woman carrying mails to Kola and Archangel from Petchenga. 
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midst of rough Nature like this, swims daringly 
in stormy waters, fights with frosts and snow- 
storms, and kills bears, cannot by any means 
be called timid or cowards. The continual 
hard struggle with elementary Nature has made 
this wanderer in the wilds very cautious and 
inoffensively cunning for self-protection, yet 
without loss of the more delicate feelings. 

His timidity really raises his human dignity. 
Violence makes his soul tremble, but he does 
not resent his wrongs with bitterness; he is 
grieved rather than angry, is not eager for 
Tevenge, and simply ignores the wrong. 

The Laplanders lead a semi-nomadic life, 
spending the winter with their reindeer in their 
parishes ; in the summer they send the reindeer 
into the tundra and go themselves nearer the 
sea and lakes. 

The winter dwelling of the Lapp—a small, 
smoky, earth-covered hut —is called a toopa. 
It consists of one room, and is heated by a small 
stove with a straight pipe. The stove is made 
of freestones and is very practical; it does not 
smoke, heats the room quickly, ventilates 
splendidly, is good for drying wet clothes, 
heating water, and cooking. Now they are 
beginning to build huts consisting of two rooms, 
in one of which they have a Russian stove for 
baking black and white bread. They live 
principally on reindeer venison. In the summer 
they live in tents or in wigwams made of the 
branches of trees and covered with bark. Their 
food consists of fish, chiefly salmon and trout. 


Lapp tent at Lappolu:bal—Reindeer tied to“ pulias” on account of the presence of wolves. 


The usual opinion that the Lapps are of small 
size, with crooked legs, long hands, black hair 
and eyes, swarthy complexion, scanty mous- 
stache and whiskers, is incorrect, for there are 
to be seen among them faces of European type, 


not a few of them being really good-looking, 
In winter they wear a fur cap, a fur coat of @ 
special kind, trousers, and shoes with sharp, 
bent-up toes, made of reindeer-skins with the 
fur outside. In summer they wear a knitted 
cap with a tassel, a blue woollen shirt, leather 
breeches, and boots. In winter and summer 
alike they gird themselves with a leather belt, 
from which hangs a long knife. 

We had now to think about our return journey, 
and I decided to travel back by way of Enare 
through Swedish Lapland. We arrived at 
Karesuando, a real, unspoilt Lapp town, on 
the great Muonio Elf River, just before Easter, 
The side of the river on which the town stands 
belongs to Sweden, Russian territory commencing 
on the other bank. The Lapps spent their 
Easter holiday-making and in attending the 
religious services. Living, as a rule, far in the 
interior, they can only go to church twice a 
year, the first Sunday in Advent and at Easter. 

After breakfast on Good Friday morning we 
put on our skis and went out to watch the 
Lapps arriving. Some came in pulkas, others 
on skis behind reindeer, while still others walked. 
They were all dressed in their best clothes, 
and when seated in the church the colours and 
different blends of blue, red, and yellow on their 
brown and white paesks and coloured shawls 
adorned with silver ornaments was a sight not 
to be forgotten. The church was crowded, 
about one thousand Lapps attending, the men 
sitting on one side and the women on the other. 
Many had to sit on the 
floor. Babies were there 
in their reindeer canoe 
cradles, and the dogs, of 
a large Pomeranian 
breed, were lying at their 
masters’ feet or running 
about the church and 
in and out of the door 
whenever it was opened. 
At funerals and weddings 
dogs come in with the 
same freedom, as they 
are the faithful friends 
of the Lapp and the pro- 
tectors of the reindeer. 

Although the Lapps 
religiously attend church 
whenever they can, 
many of them, I fear, go 
to sleep during the services, a circumstance 
that leads toa curious way of collecting moncy fur 
the offering. A bag witha bell attached is fastened 
to the end cf a pole, and the bell is shaken in 
the ears of the slumberers to wake them up to 
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Easter Day in Karesuando Church—Note the dogs lying about the aisle - 


give their contributions. During the service 
the babies in thc cradles are fed and rocked, 
and the small children play about. 

On Easter Sunday there was a confirmation 
and many marriages and baptisms. Weddings 
are very gay affairs. We saw four couples 
married at the same time, about a hundred 
guests being present. The brides were generally 
dressed in red, with white shoes and red gloves, 
with beautiful silk scarves and tassels. The 
bridegrooms wore a very fine blue suit, which 
stood out at the sides, with white reindeer 
shoes and a square cap. No dress at a fancy 
ball can be more picturesque than a Lapp 
bridal dress in red, if it, were not too hot for the 
occasion. It is curious to see the dogs go up 
to the altar, recognizing their owners. 
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We took photographs of the interior of the 
church with the dogs lying about, and in the 
evening flashlight ones of the bride and bride- 
groom and party. The banquet was at 9 p.m., 
and reindeer cream, marrowbones of the 
reindeer, and venison were the principal 
dishes, with hot coffee and cakes. Afterwards 
the married couples came to our inn 
regaled themselves, and then at midnight 
started away to the mountains in reindeer 
pulkas for a real honeymoon, as the moon 
was full. 

After a stay of a week we had regretfully to 
say farewell to our Lapp friends who had been 
so kind and hospitable, and proceeded south 
to Jukkasjaroi, and thence on to Kiruna, the 
end of our Lapland tour. 


END, 


Maori gum-diggers—Nore the spear being used by the women. 


By J. JASLYN. 


A picturesque account of the Kauri gum industry of New Zealand. How this strange but 


valuable substance is won from the earth is herein full 
most important industries, yet little is known about it. 


described. It is one of New Zealand's 
copyright photographs by A. J. Northwood, 


Kaitai, North Auckland, N.Z. 


= 7 DECIDEDLY little known but never- 
(, Vi. theless important industry is that 
> dl of gathering Kauri gum. Tt is only 
f BvS |) found in New Zealand, in the northern 
~ part of North Island. 
Here it may be added that Kauri gum isa resin 
and an article of great commercial value. In 
fact, the world could hardly get along without it. 
It is from the gums or resins that we make 
varnish, turpentine, metal polish, paint, and 
such- like products which are used to-day for 
preserving almost everything that exists. 
The most prized and sought after of these 
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Tesins, on account of its high qualities, is Kauri 
gum, which, curiously enough, has only been 
found in New Zealand. It is the solidified 
turpentine of the Kauri, a wonderful tree which 
only flourishes in “ Great Britain of the South,” 
as New Zealand is frequently called. The gum is 
found in the earth and dug up like peat, and also 
on the forks of living trees. That taken from 
the ground is the fossilized remains of what were, 
in the ages long ago, forests of splendid Kauri 
trees. The extent of the industry may be gauged 
when it is stated that between eight thousand 
and nine thousand tons of this gum is exported 
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Gum-diggers at work oa a face. This system as b been adopted by, the’ Sfererameet since the War. Previously the digger wo.ked 


where 


annually from New Zealand. The total for 1913 
was eight thousand seven hundred and eighty 
tons. 

There is no record as to who was the first to 
discover the valuable deposits of gum fhat exist 
to-day in the northern parts of New Zealand. 
The Maoris knew of their existence long before 
the coming of the British, and it is thought that 
they pointed them out to the early settlers. In 


any case, New Zealand has exported this article 
since 1847, soon after we took possession of the 
islands. 

For many years New Zealand was content 
with five pounds a ton for the gum. Then it 
jumped to nine pounds, and gradually rose in 
value until it reached its present price of fifty 
to sixty pounds a ton, according to quality, 
some twenty-five years ago. The increased 
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companion is busy scraping the gum, 


THE GUM 


price was not due to any scarcity of the article, 
but rather to the discovery by the world’s 
leading chemists of its wonderful properties and 
the valuable uses to which it could be put. 

The gum-bearing districts cover an area of 
just over eight 
hundred —_thou- 
sandacres. This 
means that this 
article, worth 
from fifty to 
sixty pounds a 
ton, can be dug 
up over a space 
equal in area 
to that of the 
county of Corn- 
wall. 

At first gum- 
digging was 
exceedingly 
profitable on 
account of the 
rich finds that 
awarded the 
seeker and the 
ease with which 
it was obtained. 
It was found on 
the surface, or 
barely embedded 
in the soil. 
When this sur- 
face “ crop” had 
been removed, 
the digger had 
to search for it 
below the soil. 

For this pur- 
pose he uses a 
spear ten or 
twelve feet in 
length. With this weapon he pokes the ground 
in search of the decomposed stumps to which 
the gum is frequently attached, bringing it to 
the surface by means of a hook. The gum is 
found in lumps, varying in size from that of a 
walnut to a man’s head. Occasionally pieces 
are found weighing a hundred pounds and more. 
One of our photographs depicts a “ nugget ” 
weighing two hundred and twenty pounds. The 
finder stumbled across it within an hour after he 
had started digging—a rich haul, seeing it netted 
him a ten-pound note. 

For a number of years it was the belief of 
many that as soon as the surface area had been 
worked over, the supply would be exhausted. 
Excavations made in the fields, however, revealed 


A typical digger arriving home after the day's work. 
gum and all his tools. 
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the fact that there existed, at least in many 
places, two, three, and sometimes four layers of 
gum, indicating the existence of two or three 
Kauri forests, which, on disappearing—or, as it 
is probable, on being destroyed by fire in ages 
past —left in 
succession their 
quota or layer 
of gum in the 
ground. 

Thus, many 
fields which were 
thought to have 
been worked out 
proved to con- * 
tain numerous 
valuable deposits 
of gum. Some of 
these tracts had 
been purchased 
for a mere song 
to be converted 
into grazing 
land. Thus the 
new owners who 
had picked up 
the fields for a 
few pence per 
acre suddenly 
foundthemselves 
in possession of 
rich gum land 
and made for- 
- tunes out of the 
discovery. 

To-day the 
more practical 
method of pros- 
pecting for the 
prized article is 
to dig the earth 
over to a depth 
of six to ten feet. As the soil is removed it 
is sifted and the gum secured. The methods 
employed by the more up-to-date diggers 
are not unlike alluvial gold-digging, and the 
reward is in much the same ratio. A spade of 
earth may be worth nothing, or it may contain 
several pounds’ weight of the precious article. 
But over a given areca a digger can rely on 
securing a certain return, though that return 
may be in the last yard or two of earth treated. 

In some places gum has been discovered at a 
depth of twenty feet and more, but, generally 
speaking, few beds have been worked to a 
greater depth than twelve feet. Hence it is 
thought that New Zealand’s present supply of 
Kauri gum can be maintained for generations 


He is carrying the day's find in 
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to come. Probably, too, other 
deposits will be found in the 
future. 

After the gum has been re 
covered from the earth, it is first 
scraped with a blunt knife. It 
varies considerably in colour. The 
best specimens are almost tran- 
sparent, like amber, and these 
fetch h’gh prices from collectors. 
A piece no larger than a thimble 
is worth several pounds. Occasion- 
ally specimens are found with 
leaves, sceds, and small insects 

* enclosed within them. 

For the most part the gum-fields 
are covered with fern and tea-tree 
and rough scrub. Inthe old days— 
when the Government regulations 
regarding these lands were not so 
rigid as they are now—the diggers, 
when desirous of clearing a block, 
used to set light to the dry ferns 
as the quickest and most expedi- 
tious way of clearing the upper 
surface of the soil. But these 
conflagrations often spread beyond 
the area intended, with the result 
that homesteads were burnt and 
some settlers had narrow escapes 
from a painful death besides losing 
valuable property. To-day 
the fields and the industry are 
‘controlled by the Government. 


Po ee 
A large nugget of Kauri gum weighing two hundredweight. 


3 7 SPRITES | The gum is found in 


swampy ground as well 
as on the drier lands, 
Swamp land is only 
worked over in the height 
of the summer. The gum 
obtained from here is of 
a dark colour, some of it 
being almost black. In 
quality it is much inferior 
to the lighter shade and 
fetches the lowest prices. 
But swamp-digging 
generally pays well, be- 
cause of the bigger yield 
in material. 

The winning of the 
gum from the earth gives 
employment to thousands 
of men. Sometimes as 
many as seven thousand 
will be found working 
Bayer inspecting gum. over the various fields, 
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while at others there may 
be but two or three thou- 
sand. This is because 
prospecting for gum is 
resorted to when other 
work is slack. For 
instance, the new settler 
in the gum districts will 
take over the gum-digging 
in the “ off season” and 
so add to his income. 
Also the Maoris take to 
gum-hunting when their 
crops fail or when their 
stock of provisions gets 
exhausted. 

Some diggers work 
entirely on their own 
account, flitting from 
field to field, over the 
Crown lands, after se- 
curing the necessary 
permission or licence from 
the Government, receiving 
payment, of course, according to their finds. 
Others, again, work for recognized companies, 
who control large tracts and dig the earth 
completely over to a depth of ten or twelve 
feet. As a rule, an energetic digger can make 
from five to seven pounds a week in the gum- 
fields. 

It has been said of New Zealand’s gum-fields 
that they have been the means of solving her 
unemployed problems. To a certain extent this 
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A week's dissing by a couple of Macria. The pile is valoed at twenty pounds. 


‘An old warrior of the gum-Gelde scraping the day's find, 
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is true, for they are open to all British subjects 

who care to dig there, at a nominal licence of 

five shillings. On arrival at the field he has 

elected to try his luck in, the digger’s first step 

is to select his storekeeper and interview him. 

On some fields there may be only one store, 

on others several; but to the digger the store- 

keeper is everything. It is the storekeeper 

that gives him his start, and should he ever 

get into a tight corner through illness or any 

other cause, it is the store- 

keeper who extricates . 
him from it. The start 

comprises, in most cases, 

the necessary materials ° 
for building a shanty and ’ 
a month’s provisions. At 

the end of the month the’ 
digger sells his gum to 

the storekeeper, and if 

the result proves him a’ 
digger capable of earning 

his living at this work 

he becomes a regular 
customer and is allowed 

credit in moderation. 

The credit system of 
the gum-fields is prac- 
tically a necessity, as. 
in most cases the digger 
arrives with an empty 
purse. The storekeeper 
thus necessarily runs a 
big risk of the digger 
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Mg? r ee As soon as the digger has 
: : obtained the necessary credit to 
enable him to start—a month’s 
rovisions, a dozen new com- 
sacks, twine, needles, and nails— 
he is conveyed by the storekeeper 
by bullock-drag, pack-horse, or 
horse-trolly, as the case may be, 
to the particular spot on the 
gum-field where he has elected 
to camp. His first step is to 
erect his hut. This, as a rule, 
is a very primitive affair, con- 
sisting of a “ manuka” frame 
with roof and sides covered with 
sewn corn-sacks and an earthen 
chimney. The cooking is all done 
by camp oven and billy, the 
ubiquitous kerosene-tin playing 
a large part in the kitchen 
department. The furniture 
consists of a sack-bunk and 
packing-cases adapted for various 
purposes. This simple dwelling 
can be erected in a day. It has 
the advantage of being light for 
transport purposes, and is very 
easy to pull down and re-erect. 
This is necessary, as the digger 
does not, as a rule, stay long in 
one camp, but. shifts to different 
portions of the field as the spirit 
: ; ; i . moves him. 
A native and his wife sluicing for gum. Many of the men who regularly 


leaving him with the 
balance on the wrong 
side of the books. ‘This 
often happens, and 
naturally the honest and 
capable diggers have to 
meet the deficiency by 
paying a higher price 
- for their provisions and 
receiving a lower price 
for their gum than would 
otherwise be the case. 
The storekeeper is 
accordingly a much- 
maligned person, though 
it can be said of the 
majority that they only 
manage to pay their way. 
If a storekeeper is too 
harsh or unreasonable 
his creditor can always 
appeal to the Govern- 
ment. 


en a 
The scales are suspended from « pole carried on the shoulder of two men. 


Weighing the gum, 


THE GUM 


follow this vocation and are married have 
quite comfortable cottages of timber and iron, 
surrounded by neat gardens. Many of them 
own stock and do a certain amount of farming. 
The actual fare of the digger is plain, but 
substantial. He is always, of course, his own 
cook. On most fields he is able to purchase 
fresh meat delivered to his camp at least once 
a week. On a few fields he can purchase bread, 
but as a rule he must be his own baker, and 
“tinned tiger,” as he terms his tinned food, 
figures largely in the menu. Asa rule, the average 
cost of living for a British digger, inclusive of 
tobacco, ‘an important item, and small sums for 
clothing and tools, runs into about fifteen or 
sixteen shillings a week, so that if the prospector 
is a steady worker and is in a good field, there is 
no reason why he should not make a fair return. 
The various methods resorted to for obtaining 
the coveted article have already been referred 
to. No doubt many men are attracted to the 
fields by the element of chance. The digger 
constantly lives in the hope that he will strike a 
“ patch,” which is no unusual thing, though 
every year the finding of a patch becomes more 
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who labours several hours daily that has. the 
bigger cheque to draw at the end of the month. 

Naturally, year by year the gum becomes 
scarcer as it is constantly taken out of the ground," 
The supply is kept up, however, by new fields 
being opened which were not seriously considered 
before, perhaps on account of the quality of the 
gum hitherto found in them or the fact that it’ 
was believed to exist only in small quantities, 
Then, whereas a decade ago the poorer qualities 
were unmarketable, there is a ready sale for 
them to-day. In fact, to obtain these poorer 
classes of the article the very ground out of 
which the gum has been taken is sieved in the 
water-holes to secure the precious dust and nuts 
that are left. This is to-day a common form of 
gum-hunting among the natives. They can, 
where plenty of water is available, in a good 
locality, secure at least two full sacks a day of 
the riddlings, getting about twelve shillings a 
sack for them. It is, however, very wet, un- 
healthy work, the digger being up to his thighs 
in water all day long. 

Another method of winning the prized com- 
modity is by draining swamps. A number of 
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Grading the gum on the fields—Only the poorer 9 
being treat 


improbable. A patch may consist of any 
quantity of gum, and many instances are on 
record of a man, or a couple of men, earning over 
a hundred pounds ina single week. The chances 
are, however, that a man will dig gum all his life 
without uncovering a patch of this sort, and it 
is the steady, hard-working, plodding individual 


ualities are graded in the open, the better varieties 
under cover. 


men will secure a marshy tract of land, drain it, 
and then take out the gum. Good results are 
often obtained in this way. As a rule, however, 
the New Zealander and the Britisher prefer to 
work on their own. In fact many of them are 
attracted to the fields because they are their own 
boss—they can work when and how long they 
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please. To some men this is a good thing and 
an incentive to work; in others it proves the 
reverse, as they idle half their time away. 
Every evening the gum won during the day 
must be scraped and put away. This means at 
least two hours’ steady work each evening to a 
man who obtains only an average amount of gum. 
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Austrians predominate, chiefly emigrants from 
Dalmatia. When war broke out there were 
a thousand of them working on the gum-fields. 
They were informed that if they behaved them- 
selves and remained loyal to the country they 
could continue their work. What seemed to 
depress them most was the fact that they could 


‘Transporting the gum to the Government warehouses at Auckland. 


To sell the article is a much simpler matter than 
digging it, and on the appointed day, as a rule 
monthly, the gum is shot out and the buyer 
comes round and examines it. It is then sacked 
and weighed, and after the usual argument as to 
price—in the opinion of the digger gum is always 
up, and in the opinion of the buyer always down 
—the gum is sold. The amount outstanding 
from the store account is deducted and the 
balance handed over to the digger. 

A stranger visiting the fields is often surprised 
to find so many foreigners among the diggers. 
This has led some to regard the fields as the 
Land of the Lost. ‘his, however, is certainly 
not the case. So far as scenery is concerned the 
gum-ficlds are decidedly dreary localities, but 
the majority of the prospectors, with the excep- 
tion of a few deadbeats who take to the fields as 
a refuge, live a happy enough life, are good 
sportsmen, and generous. Among them you will 
find old soldiers, old sailors, bank clerks, lawyers, 
remittance men, and men of every nationality. 

Curiously enough, among the foreign element 


no longer send remittances to relatives and 
friends in Austria. Foreigners can only dig over 
private fields, and have to pay a licence of two 
pounds. Should they become naturalized British 
subjects the licence is only five shillings, and 
all the fields are then open to them. 

At first all the diggers were greatly concerned 
about the war. The closing of so many European 
countries and the general shortage of boats made 
them nervous as to whether it would not bring 
down the price of the commodity. But the 
Government stepped in and rightly decided to 
take the gum at the then ruling prices and store 
it in Auckland. A few of the more wealthy 
diggers are storing their gum on the fields in the 
hope of realizing a higher price after the war. 
Kauri gum, a commodity which the world in 
general would find it difficult to do without, 
should certainly be plentiful when things again 
become normal, and for many years to come the 
winning of this strange substance from the earth 
will continue to be one of New Zealand’s leading 
industries, 
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HE rumvur thet our ship was to be 
commandeered for Government work 
@—@ started as soon as we left the wharf 

Hat Seattle, in February last, and 

zy spread rapidly throughout the ship’s 
company, accumulating detail as it went. Dame 
Rumour took us to Australia to load wheat for 
Liverpool; to Hong-Kong to carry troops to 
Mesopotamia; to San Francisco to fit out as 
a collier to attend the United States Navy, 
when “Uncle Sam” had decided that an 
“ overt act” had been committed and the time 
to fight had arrived. ‘Ihe lying jade was going 
strong at Yokohama, and yet stronger at Manila. 
At Hong-Kong the rumours gave grudging place 
to fact, and we were ordered todry dock to fit up 
accommodation to carry three thousand Chinese 
war-workers to Canada en route for ‘‘ the Front.” 
Five hundred carpenters began forthw:th to 
work a transformation scene in our gloomy 
’tween decks, and tier upon tier of wooden 
bunks went up as if by magic, with special rooms 
for foremen and petty officers. Hospitals, 
dispensaries, and store-rooms were erected for 
the medical staff, commodious store-rooms for 
the commissariat department, and cells for the 
incarceration of evildoers. 

Another gang cleaned and cement-washed 


An interesting sidelight of the Great War, 
how the Chinese 
armies in non-combatant duties at the Front, 
recruited in China and transported from their distant 
homes in the Far East across the seas to 
travelling via Canada, 
of Chinese that ever left China in-one ship,” 
our Author, 


How We Brought 


Chinese War- 


W orkers to France. 


By DAVID C. RODGERS. 


Lilustrated by Leo P. Dowd. 
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Labour Corps, 


France, 
“This is the largest number 
says 
who was an officer on board the vessel. 


extra fresh-water tanks; a plumbing squad 
fitted cighteen huge steam rice-bo.lers, also 
lavatories and wash-houses. Yet another gang 
worked day and night constructing life-rafts 
sufficient to carry three thousand men, while 
others overhauled thirteen extra life-boats. 
Others bedaubed us wit grey war-paint, and 
at the end of five days we were “ shipshape 
and Bristol fashion,” and ready for sea. 

We were then ordered to a port in Northern 
China to embark our passengers. Arrived at 
our loading port we learned that we were to 
take Chinese Labour Corps No. 1, composed of 
three thousand men with their officers, medical 
detachment, and stores—sufficient of the latter 
to last them for three months after arrival at 
their destination. 

Stores of every description were 


Quaint = arranged in orderly lots on the 
Chimese = wharf. Nothing seemed to have 
Articles. = been overlooked that would serve 


“ 


to make “a home from home” 
for John Chinaman. Tooth-brushes, tongue- 
scrapers, Chinese musical instruments (diabolical 
contraptions these latter), fine-toothed combs, 
Chinese tobacco, back-scratchers, fire-crackers 
—everything conducive to John’s joy and com- 
fort was there, 
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Stores on wharf at Tsingtau for use of the Chinese war-workers in Francs, 


For his more serious occupation there were 
Chinese wheclbarrows (judging from the number 
no man in China can be happy without one), 
spades, mattocks, carpenters’ tools, hand-barrows, 
bundles of thick bamboos, on which they sling 
and carry enormous weights, and tools and imple- 
ments employed in every conceivable occupa- 
tion by which a Chinaman can help in the 
defeat of the unspeakable Hun. These, with 
the food-stores, were soon taken on board, 
and all was ready to embark our coolies. 

Two huge trains of box- 
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as his bed or coverlet,' 
according as the weather 
was warm or cold), bath- 
towel, soap, canvas raincoat 
~ and hood, and a tin cup 
and basin. 

Previous to leaving camp 
each man had received an 
advance of pay amounting 
to ten dollars, wealth un- 
speakable to these men, 
most of whom had never 
seen so much money at one 
time before. Their chief 

. aim seemed to be to get 
rid of it as quickly as 
possible, and the “ wharf 
merchants ” reaped a rich 
harvest while their stock of 
cakes, fruit, and tobacco 
lasted. The beggars, with 
which the place swarmed, 
fared equally well until 
driven away by the Japanese police. 
These latter diversions finished, 
they turned their minds to more 
serious matters. Most of thcm 
filled their pockets with earth, 
and, upon inquiry being made, explained tl.at 
if they died before they got back to China the 
earth could be placed in their coffin, which, 
in their opinion, was the next best thing to being 
laid to rest in the soil of their native country. 
All the men were natives of Shan Tung 


Earth for © 
Coffins. 


cars brought them from the 
camp, where for a month 
previously they had been 
stationed. While in camp 
each man had been medi- 
cally examined, washed 
thoroughly in an antiseptic 
bath, clothed in a thick 
wadded uniform of blue 
with red facings, vaccinated, 
and taught the rudiments ~ 
of drill. Each had also a 
brass identification bracelet 
riveted on his wrist, showing 
his regimental number in 
Engl'sh and Chinese. 

After detraining they 
were formed up and 
marched down to the 
wharf, where cach man 
received a brown canvas 
kit-bag, containing a cotton 
padded quilt (which served 


Coolies sunning themselves on deck after the gale. 


HOW WE BROUGHT THE CHINESE WAR-WORKERS TO FRANCE, 


province, and of fine physique and appearance; 
husky fellows, with healthy brown faces, the 
red blood showing through their brown skin 
im a very pleasing fashion. Their teeth were 
perfect, strong, white, and even, In disposition 


Drawing rations, These men lived well, as is evident by the bill of fare given in the article. 


they reminded one of a healthy, good-natured 
schoolboy, with the easy imperturbability of 
the Asiatic. Most of them were from the heart 
of the country, and had never before in their 
simple lives seen a ship, a railway train, or the 
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The Chinese wa:-workers marching with their kit to the Loat to embark fut Vancouver, en route for France. 


sea; consequently they moved in a world of 
“never-ending wonders. The water faucets on 
the wharf were a joy and a delight to them, each 
man scrambling to turn them on and off while 
the others filled their canteens. 

The kit-bags served out, they were marched 
to the ship, a company at a time, counted at 
the gangway, and each company sent to their 
respective quarters. 

The first meal served on board was a time of 
tribulation to the officers, who had been hard 
at work since daylight. It was dark before all 
had embarked, and an attempt to serve out 
food ended in a wild scramble by the hungry 
coolies, who soon made short work of rice, tea, 
and soup. However, next morning they were 
formed into messes of fifteen men, and a man 
from each “ pai,” or mess, was appointed to 
draw the rations and carry them to the mess- 
deck. Crowding and disorder were thus avoided 
and each meal was distributed quickly and 
quietly. 

The orders were to “ feed the men well.” 
A Chinaman's estimate of good feeding is of 
interest. Here is the bill of fare for the first 


four days of the week, the remaining three being 
virtually a duplicate of the first three :— 


BREAKFAST .. Beef, stewed with yam, water-lily rootss 
or taro. 
Vermicelli, with shrimp sauce. 
TIFFIN .. Dried Bean Curd Congee. 
SUPPER... Eggs, steamed with dried prawns. 


Flat Fish, stewed with Bombay onions. 
Salt Melon. 


Curried Fowl or Duck, boiled with water- 
lily roots. 

Sugar Congee. 

Sausages, with yam or taro. 

Stewed Beef, with bean curd. 


Salt Eggs. 
Dried Oyster, stewed with yams. 


BREAKFAST .. 


TIFFIN .. 
SUPPER... 


BREAKFAST .. 


TIFFIN .. Dried Bean Curd Congee. 

SUPPER... Dried Oysters, Fungus, Vermicelli, and 
Bamboo Shoots stewed together. 

BREAKFAST... Fresh Fish, stewed with salt vegetables, 
Dried Olives. 

TIFFIN .. Small Red Bean Congee. 

SUPPER... Pork, stewed with dried bamboo shoots. 


Cuttle-fish, stewed with yams. 


Some estimate of their appetites may be 
formed from the fact that two and a half tons 
of rice were consumed each day, in addition to 
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The coolies were kept Gt during the voyage by various ship-board games. Tug-of-war appealed to them most strongly. 


the “ mysteries” shown on the bills of fare 
just quoted. 

Rice, of course, was the staple article of diet, 
the other items on the bill being regarded as 
side dishes, mere appetizers, although the average 
white man would find his internal capacity hope- 
lessly inadequaté'to accommodate the side dishes 
without counting the rice. Most of these men 
have lived‘on millet-seed bread and beans all 
their lives, rice being a luxury they could rarely 
afford, and the change and variety of food, the 
good clothing, and the possession of money are 
conditions that probably the most imaginative 
among them failed to conceive. 

The recruiting of these Chinese 

How They war-workers has been undertaken 

Were by the various Missions. The 
Recruited. villages have been placarded with 
posters setting forth the advan- 

tages of hiring their services to the Allies, and 
giving details of the work required of them and 


the terms of service. Briefly, they agree to work 
at any non-combatant occupation required of 
them, for a period of three years, and during 
their absence their families are looked after by 
the Government, which pays them a sum 
sufficient for their maintenance each month. In 
the event of a coolie dying his family receives 
the sum of one hundred and fifty dollars, a 
princely amount to a Shan Tung labourer. 

Many of the men were ex-soldiers of the 
Chinese army (usually a synonym for bandit), 
while a few were ex-members of the Chinese 
police force. These were carefully picked: out 
and dressed in a khaki uniform with gorgeous 
ted facings, and used as ship’s police. They 
prevented gambling (a frequent source of trouble 
with Chinese), acted as traffic managers when 
meals were distributed, arbitrated in arguments 
before they reached the stage of personal violence, 
and very efficiently enforced law and order among 
the coolies on board, 
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Anxious inquiries were made each day until 
we left Japan as to when we should reach the 
“ big” sea, and if the ship would roll. Two days 
after leaving Yokohama their wildest expecta- 
tions were more than realized by a yale that 
stood us on each end alternately, w.th some 
choice rolling thrown in. One unfortunate was 
thrown down, and sustained a broken leg and a 
severcly cut head as the result. Fully three- 
quarters of the covlies were violently 
and lay about the decks in every conc 
attitude of utter misery, too woebegone even to 
reply to the unkind remarks of the Cantonese 
sailors when they came to take them below for 
safety and to “ wash decks.” When the weather 
moderated they crept on deck once more, seek- 
ing sheltered places in the sunshine, and soon 
began to evince a lively interest in the cooking 
operations. 


A few days after embarking the 
Fate of = major:ty of the men decided to 
the have their hair cut in the Euro- 
Queue. pean fashion, a step involving 
considerable courage on their 
part, for though the Cantonese, who represent 
the progressive party in China and are most in 
touch with Western influences, cut their hair 
short some years ago and forbade the wearing 
of the queue, which was originally a sign of 
bondage, these men of Shan Tung still look upon 
the queue with pride, and hold the loss of it the 
deepest disgrace that can befall a man. Many 
of them hid their face in their hands while the 
barber was at work, and rushed below as soon 
as he had finished, ashamed to look their long- 
haired friends in the face. However, a few days 
later they adopted the plan of the tailless fox in 
the fable, and began to jeer at the men who still 
retained their queues, calling them women and 
barbarians, with the result that there was a 
steadily diminishing display of queucs. By the 
time they reach their destination I doubt if any 
of them will have more hair than the closest- 
cropped German soldier. 

‘The greater number of the men were farmers. 
Among the other occupations represented were 
bricklayers, carpenters, woodworkers, stone- 
masons, stonccutters, and a few railway 
mechanics—useful men in a country that has 
been systematically devastated by fire, sword, 
and modern engines of war. Workmen such as 
these will afford invaluable assistance in re- 
habilitating the stricken country. ‘Their methods 
are not our methods, but the jerry-builder is 
not looked upon in China with the kindly toler- 
ance he enjoys in Europe and America, conse- 
quently their work is thorough and will stand 
the test of time, 
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Among te usuzl shipboard games, “ tug-of- 
war” appealed to them most strongly; picked 
teams frum each company competed daily, some 
of them pulling for five minutes before one side 
gained the advantage. Theatricals, too, of the 
old-fashioned type, in which the scenery is 
absent, and the hero descends in pantomime 
from his imaginary steed, found favour, and 
much fine acting was exhibited. In each case, 
however, the plot proved too deep and was too 
involved for the Western intelligence to follow it. 

A difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
officers for the corps conversant with the 
language. Five of the eleven officers were 
medical missionaries, one a professor from a 
Chinese university, three were civil engineers, 
and all have left well-paid positions to do their 
bit for King and country. The feeling between 
officers and men was excellent ; the men trusted 
the officers implicitly, and the officers tock a 
genuine interest in the welfare, and pride in the 
appearance and smartness, of their men. Several 
times before they embarked German agents 
attempted to sow discord among the men. 
Pamphlets were introduced to the camp stating 
that when they got to France they would be 
made to fight, and shot if they refused, also that 
their pay would cease when once they left China. 
The mere denial by the officers of these state- 
ments was sufficient to wreck the “Hun” 
fabrications, and further attempts were laughed 
at by the Chinese. 

At Vancouver our industrial warriors left us. 
Six trains, each accommodating five hundred 
men, were waiting, and after passing through the 
hands of the immigration officials they were 
speedily entrained and dispatched eastwards. 
Each man will carry with him a new conception 
of the immensity of the sea. After four days’ 
travelling they asked the question daily, “ Land 
by and by?” and, upon being told how long it 
would be before they felt the good firm earth 
under their feet once more, would shake their 
hands incredulously, and say: “ Too long! Too 
long!” 

They will also gain an impression of empire— 
the great British Empire. The preceding bat- 
talion crossing Canada questioned the Canadian 
guard accompanying them as to the ownership 
of the great land through which they were 
travelling, receiving the same reply each day, 
“ Belong England.” 

When they return they will be veritable 
apostles of progress, and the tale of their journey 
and experience in the West, told to friends in 
the villages of China, will do much to prepare for 
the wave of advancement that even now troubles 
the placid stagnation of conservative China, 
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A stirring narrative of the sea. 
story, went to Alaska on a mining venture. 


Mr. E. H. L. Mitchell, an American, and hero of the following * 
He and his three companions were shipwrecked on a 


barren island, where the narrator and his surviving shipmate dragged out eight weeks’ precarious 
existence, and only saved themselves from going mad by holding imaginary conversations with 
the frozen bodies of their former comrades. i 


ST was news of the war and the part 
@ which America intends to play in it 
which brought me back, only a few 
weeks since, from Alaska. I have 
been trying to enlist in the Naval 
Reserve, but they will not have me—worse luck ! 
Everyone notices my limp, and there you have 
the reason why I am debarred from active service. 
But I hope I shall find a war job yet, if-only a 
stool in an office in this city of New York. I 
daresay you wonder how it is that an otherwise 
stalwart man of thirty-four comes to have such 
a physical defect ? Well, thereby hangs a tale ; 
and I am going to tell you how I came to get 
these frost-bitten feet, which have robbed me of 
the greatest pleasure in life—that of having a 
smack at the Huns. The hurt came to me during 
one of the most perilous adventures ever ex- 
perienced by those who sail the Arctic Seas—an 
adventure which has left its hidden mark on my 
mind, forevennow, 
in my sleep, the 
experiences of that 
fateful passage to 
Alaska come back 
to me in so many 
terrible shapes 
that I am unable 
to detail them all. 
But let me start 
at the beginning 
and tell you the 
facts seriatim. 

It was on an un- 
lucky 13th of Feb- 
Tuary, two years 
ago, that a friend, 
Tom Campbell,and 
I heard of a new gold strike in Alaska. We were 
then at Seward, so we decided to sail from that 
Alaskan port to the scene of the new venture, 
situated at Cold Bay, some four hundred and 
fifty miles to the westward. There was no 
difficulty in finding a vessel, Charles Hansen, 


Mr. E. H.L. Mitchell, the narrator of 
the thrilling sea story here set down. 


a Norwegian, owner of the gas motor-boat 
Success, agreed to take us on this stampede, 
as Campbell phrased it—‘‘ the last stampede 
I intend to follow, Mitchell, before returning to 
Minnesota to marry that girl,” he used to say. 
Tom was forty-five years old, you see, and 
thought it about time he settled down to enjoy 
life and some of the fruits of his efforts as an 
experienced prospector. Hansen’s helper on the 
boat was a man named John Larsen, also a 
Norwegian; a former saloon man in Oregon, 
where the “ drys” put him out of business and 
so forced him to return to his old calling of the 
sea. With the exception of two dogs—Tip and 
Top—we four were the entire crew of the good 
ship Success, which was a_ halibut fisher, 
thirty-three feet over all and provided with 
scanty accommodation in the forecastle for just 
our number. 

I shall pass over all the minor adventures of 
our voyage very rapidly. Suffice it to say that 
in navigating those waters—the roughest in the 
Pacific—we struck trouble the moment we were 
out of Resurrection Bay. Campbell and Larsen 
and even the two dogs were continually sea-sick, 
and the Success, judging by the way she faced 
those seas, did not at all bear out her name. 

By Jove! how she did pitch. When we 
started to cross the Afognek Island the sea had 
been fairly smooth, but as soon as we struck cpen 
water it came on to blow great guns,and the cold 
became so intense that the flying spray froze 
several inches thick on the weather side of the 
boat. That gave the Success a dangerous list 
and made instant action necessary, unless we 
were to founder; so Campbell and I held a 
council of war with Captain Hansen. 

“ Nothing to be done, boys,” said he, “ but to 
make for the nearest shelter as soon as possible. 
As far as I can tell from the charts, which are not 
at all what they should be, we are near the Barren 
Islands, whose motto is—‘ Keep off!’ The 
waters in their neighbourhood are strewn with 
rocks just about as thickly as a summer field 
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‘with daisies. Just look at them. And them 
rocks are not the worst by any means.” 

He pointed with a horny finger which the cold 
had contracted and turned thé colour of raw 
beefsteak in the direction of a number of menacing 
black rocks standing out of the water, and to 
others over: which the surf was breaking white 
and heavy. But those were not the ones he 
feared the most—some were wholly submerged 
and so numerous that no chart could ever have 
indicated their location. 

This particular part of the Alaskan coast has 
been the grave of thousands of unwary mariners. 
The islands themselves are of volcanic formation 
and bare of any vegetation; they rise abruptly 
out of the waves, black, cold, and forbidding. 
Clif’s start from the very edge of the water and 
run to a considerable height. ‘The rocks of 
which they are composed are rough and jagged ; 
nor is there any level place on the islands large 
enough to straighten a nail on, so to speak. As 
to anchoring, there is no holding ground, and 
we could find no lee under the largest of the 
islands. The wind, you must remember, was 
blowing eighty miles an hour, the sca was up, 
and every wave made a clean breast of us from 
stem to stern. In a short time boat and men 
were sheathed in ice. All through that terrible 
night the wind roared and the boat kicked and 
pitched. We had to work like demons to hold 
her off the rocks. It was a case of keeping the 
engine going full speed all the time. And all 
night, too, the heavens sparkled, flashed, and 
billowed with the brilliant white, blue, green, and 
crimson of the Northern Lights. 

Frankly, neither Campbell nor I thought we 
should ever come out of those seas alive. But 
morning dawned at last, and there we were still 
forging ahead in search of a safe anchorage, 
which we had absolutely no faith in ever finding. 
However, we won through in the end—that is, as 
far as finding an anchorage. Thoroughly worn 
out with our struggle against the elements, we 
decided to remain there for three days, and 
this we did, having found fairly good holding 
ground in the lee of West Amutilla Island. 

On the morning of March 13th—another 
unlucky day, mark you—Hansen decided to go 
ashore in the skiff. The weather had moderated 
and the captain thought we ought to find out 
what there was ashore. I could see no sense in 
that, so decided to be the one to remain on board, 
and I did my best to persuade Campbell to follow 
my example. 

“Take no notice of him” (meaning Hansen), 
I said to my pal, when I had taken him by the 
arm and led him aside. For Hansen had been 
talking nonsense about the gold that might 
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perhaps be had for the picking up on that coast. 
“It’s fairly smouth now, but in these parts the 
wind may rise any minute, and if it does it’s all 
UP with any small boat. ‘lake my advice, old 
fellow, and remain with me.” 

But he pooh-povhed all I said. And, verily, 
I believe that the terrible experiences througk 
which we had gone must have turned his brain, 
or so warped his judgment that he was practically 
mad. Alas! as I waved him farewell 1 was 
never to see poor Campbell again. 

‘The wind, as.I had feared, sprang up again 
about noon and in a few minutes it was blowing 
stronger than ever, and directly on shore. I felt 
instinctively that there would, under those 
adverse conditions, be trouble when they tried 
to get back with the boat. After lunch I went 
on deck and set myself watching for their return. 
Tt was about two o’clock when they got into the 
skiff and put back, one man in the bow, another 
at the oars, and Campbell in the stern. 

It was not very long before I noticed that 
they were in difficulties. I could just make out 
Hansen gesticulating wildly to Larsen, who 
appeared to have encountered trouble with one 
of his oars, Later I learned that one of the 
oarlocks had broken. It seemed, too, that 
Hansen was waving to me for help; anyway I 
interpreted his gestures in that sense and im- 
mediately began to do what I considered best to 
help them. I tied a rope to an empty cask and, 
dropping the cask overboard, allowed it to drift 
towards them. ‘The wind gave me great assist- 
ance in this operation. Just as I was con- 
gratulating myself on my cleverness, as I paid 
out the line hand over fist, I was startled by a 
chorus of the most hideous yells imaginable, 
mingled with the howling of Tip and Top, 
Raising my eyes I was horrified to see that what 
I had so much feared had actually happened : 
the skiff had capsized and was upside down, with 
the men clinging to it! 

Raising my hands to my mouth and forming 
them into a speaking trumpet, I shouted at the 
top of my voice :— 

“Look out there for the cask. Within a few 
yards. Ho! Campbell. . Swim for the cask.” 

But though I am sure my voice carried to them, 
I might just as well have saved my breath ; they 
naturally stuck close to the boat as the nearest 
thing to hand; and even as I. looked on at that 
terrible mishap, powerless, alas ! to do anything, 
the light, small -boat turned over and over like 
a thing alive. 

An arm protruding from the angry waves was 
the last I saw of poor Campbell. Larsen, as F 
was told later by Hansen, managed to reach the 
skiff and cling to it until it had nearly reached 
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the beach. But he was so numbed by the cold, 
so frozen by the icy water and the still icier wind 
that he then dropped off and was drowned. And 
thus it was that Hansen and the dog ‘op were 
the only survivors. 

Left again to my own initiative, I rushed to 
the engine-room and set the screw going in the 
hope of freeing the anchors. But they held fast. 
So I bucked them from their holdings and dragged 
them shorewards. Whereupen—to add to my 
dilemma—the engine fuulcd and the Success 
proved her unreliabil ty by piling up on a rock. 
However, there was cne advantage in being in 
that position—it enabled me to get within hailing 
distance of Hansen and to throw him a box of 
matches, with which he lit a driftwood fire, but 
for which he would certainly have frozen to death 
that night. The next day, when the tide receded, 
I was able to do more for him; I got him aboard 
with me, and together we began salving the food, 
in the event of the Success going to pieces, 
which was inevitable sooner or later. 

We might have saved ourselves the trouble of 
piling all that food on the top of the deck-house. 
For when the tide came in again, it was accom- 
panied by a tremendous sea, which threatened 
to break the boat to pieces at any moment. The 
waves broke over the deck with such violence 
that we were forced to climb from the deck-house 
to the pilot-house and thence into the rigging. 
Picture the two of us clinging aloft on that 
slender mast at eleven o’clock of a pitch dark 
Arctic night, and try to imagine what our state 
of mind must have been when we heard our last 
support creak, when we felt it swaying under 
our weight. 

“She'll be down any moment, Hansen,” I 
shouted to my companion, who was just above 
me,in the darkness of the night. ‘ We shall 
have to swim for it. And I prefer to dispense 
with the fall which will come. So here goes! 
I’m gong to try to swim for the shore. Put this 
rope round your waist and follow me.” 

And I handed him up the end of a rope. He 
gave me a silent answer by gripping it. Down 
I went at once into the cold water and took my 
life in my hands. I got both Hansen and myself 
ashore all right. Lut many a time afterwards 
I wished I had perished there and then, because 
it was from that point that our real sufferings 
began. 

I must now explain that the island on to which 
T had clambered, dragging Hansen after me, is 
thirty-six miles from the mainland, and rises 
two thousand fect out of the sea: It is as rougli 
and uninhabitable to-day as when it rose from 
@ submar'ne volcano ages ago. .We found only 
one spot where we could live—on the beach, just 
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above high-water mark. A small tent had 
drifted ashore, so we erected it and began to look 
around for something to eat. It was fortunate 
indeed that some of the cases of tinned food and 
biscuits were washed ashore from the wrecked 
Success. 5 

Poor Hansen was able to do hardly anything 
to help me with the salvage. His feet were so 
badly frozen that during the fifty-eight days we 
were marooned on the island he was hardly able 
to walk. My own feet were partially frozen, but 
1 suppose I was in better condition than Hansen 
and so escaped his fate. 

On the third day of our stay on the island we 
lad a lugubrious reminder of our misfortunes : 
the dead bodies of Larsen and the dog Tip were 
washed ashore. As there was no place to bury 
them, the earth and rocks around us being as 
hard as steel, I made them fast to driftwood by 
means of ropes. Poor Campbell’s frozen corpse 
came on the fifth day and was similarly attached. 
‘Lhose bodies became a perfect nightmare to me, 
and verily I believe that they contributed tg the 
temporary turning of my brain. For every 
night the waves would tear them away from 
their driftwood and toss them ashore again next 
morning, with the result that I had all my work 
to do over again. Often did I sit, as ina dream, 
on that beach, holding a one-sided conversation 
with the two dead men who had been my com- 
panions such a short time before. 

Hansen and I cudgelled our brains as to what 
to do to eZect our escape. I tried the plan of 
climbing one day, accompanied by. Top, to the 
summit of the island, where I lighted and placed 
a lantern, in the fond hope that some passing 
ship would see it. But I might have saved 
myself the trouble. For we came to the con- 
clusion that we were on the wrong side of the 
island to attract the attention of ships. There- 
fore, when a spell of almost windless weather 
came, I rowed myself and Hansen and the sup- 
plies to the other side, where we soon found that 
our conclusions were correct. Ships did pass 
that way, but they were at such a distance that 
we saw nothing save the smoke smudges of two 
during the whole of our stay. 

It was then that we first began to give up all 
hope of being saved. Misfortune followed on mis- 
fortune. No sooner had we fixed ourselves in 
our new location than a violent wind blew our : 
tent to shreds. A cabin of driftwood suffered 
the same fate, and on that occasion poor Hansen : 
was knocked senseless and nearly killed.: For | 
two days and nights during that gale did we lie! 
in- wet blankets without shelter of any “kind,? 
fearing—yes,: and -at -times’-hoping—that we 
might freeze to death, During three weeks after 


that we slept huddled together under the over- 
turned skiff, which we lashed down to the storm- 
swept shore by means of ropes attached to rocks. 

Week after week dragged out in that way. 
Naturally our stock of food began to dwindle 
and finally was reduced to ni]. At last wé had 
only mussels to live upon. After a week of shell- 
fish the situation became intolerable—nay, 
maddening. There was nothing for it but to 
sacrifice poor Top. 

Meanwhile I had made two fruitless attempts 
to reach the mainland. 
On my return from the 
second venture the rocks 
stove a large hole in the 
bottom of our skiff. The 
repairing of the damage 

took me a couple 
of weeks. It was 
then the month of 


May and the 
weather was more 
favourable. So I 


a 


“*For Heaven's sake, Mitchell,’ he pleaded, with mortal terror depicted on his face, ‘don't leave me,’" 
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decided to make another attempt. ‘“ Better 
dic daring,” said I to Hansen, “than die 
remaining here, doing nothing.” But I hesi- 
tated to risk his life as well as my own; I 
was for leaving him behind with the remainder 
of the dog until I could come back with help. 
But he would not hear of this. 

“‘For Heaven’s sake, Mitchell,” he pleaded, 
with mortal terror depicted on his face, “‘ don’t 
leave me. My blood be on your head if you do, 
for I swear that as soon as you are off I’ll crawl 
to thetop of that rock there and pitch myself 
into the surf.” 

So I took him with me, helped him to the stern 
of the skiff, told him to bale for his life, and 
pushed off into the open. 

It was on May oth that we ventured forth into 
that angry sea towards Dog Fish Bay and the 
mainland ; and, as we expected, we were soon 
in the midst of the tide-rips, expecting every 
minute to be swamped-and drowned. Whilst I 
was rowing and Hansen was baling, both of us 
like madmen, another gale sprang up; but this 
time it proved to be our salvation, for it straight- 
ened out the tide-rips and helped us forward on 
our journey to salvation. 

It took us just over six hours’ hard work to get 
to Dog Fish Bay and the mainland, where 
Providence threw us in with an Indian family, 
who took us in and fed us. 

Little more remains to be told you. After a 
good rest I set off and reached Soldavia. I them 
sent back for Hansen. It was in Soldavia that: 
he had his worst frozen foot amputated. And 
there I left him, after we had both recovered our 
strength, to return to Seward and the States. 
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THE WATER-GARDENERS 
OF AMIENS. 


By 
CHARLES J. B. BRANDRETH, r.r.c.s. 


An interesting account of the quaint but little-known island gardens o! Amiens, in France, which 
have been worked by a fraternity of gardeners, kiown as the © Hortillons,”’ for upwards of two 


thousand years. 


“For the past fifteen years," says the writer, “I have spent a considerable 


portion of each year in close proximity to these wonderful gardens, and have thus had many 
opportunities of inspecting them and observing the work and metiiods of those who tend them.” 


egal S DISMAYED by the daily roar of 
cannon only a few miles off, and the 
B occasional dropping of bombs from 


one of the quaintest and most ancient fraternities 
of market-gardeners in the world. It is known 
as the Corporation of the “‘ Hortillons,” and its 
members, who have been market-yardeners from 
father to son for countless generations, cultivate 
a large section of the marshes which extend to 
the south of Amiens, between that city and 
Longeau, on the main railway line to Paris. ‘Ihe 
district is known as the ‘“ Hortillonnages ”— 
probably derived from the French word ortie, or 
Stinging-nettle. It consists of a very large 
number of islets, surrounded by narrow brooks 
or small. canals, called rieux, all ot which con- 
verge into one or other ‘of the many arms of the 
now world-famous River: Somme. The whole 
district was at one time a huge peat-bog, and on 
some of the islets a con- 
siderable amount of peat | 
still remains to be 
extracted. 

* These islets, known as 
aires, are cultivated as 
market- gardens with a 
degree of intensity that 
would scem extraordinary 
to market-gardeners in 
other parts of the world. 
The Hortillons go to and 
from their cottages to 
the daily scene of their 
labours in long narrow 
boats, called pirogues, 
which they propel with 
short oars in the main 
streams, and with long 
Poles in the small canals 


General view of the water-garden: of Amiens—They have existed for two thousand year, 


and side-streams where the water is not too 
deep. The two or three hundred families who 
carry on this business live in the suburban 
villages of Camon, Neuville-les-Amiens, Rivery, 
and Boves, and are indefatigable workers. 
During the spring and summer the whole family 
are astir in the small hours of the morning, 
whatever the weather. The youngsters, as soon 
as they are old enough to toddle, are taken with 
their elders in the canoes, and. remain. all day 
with their parents on the islets. Both men and 
women toil at their little market-gardens from 
early morning till dark, and this monotonous, 
hard-working 1.fe continues: all the year round, 
for during the winter months the earth has to 
be turned over and the peat extracted and. spread 
in a fine powder over the land. Manure, too, 
has to be fetched from afar and worked into the 
soil. 

The late M.. Rattel, a well-known chemist of 
Amiens, devoted considerable attention to the 
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study of the habits and customs of this quaint 
and’ little-known fraternity of market-gardeners. 
He was able, by numerous documents which 
exist in the city library, to trace back their 
existence for many centuries. Thus, in the year 
1220, when Evrard de Fouilloy, the forty-fifth 
Bishop of Amiens, began to lay the foundations 
of the magnificent Gothic cathedral, it is on 
record that the land upon which the cathedral 
stands, and which was known as “ the field of 
artichokes,” belonged to two members of the 
“ ancient corporation of Hortillons,” who gave 
the site for the purpose of erecting the cathedral. 
Their busts are to be seen to this day amidst the 
heads surrounding the main porch of the building. 

As far back, therefore, as the early part of 
the thirteenth century we find these market- 
gardeners described as “an ancient corporation.” 
Long before that period, 
however, records show 
that the “‘ Corporation of 
Hortillons ” paid tribute 
to the clergy of Amiens. 
and were: dependent on 
the chapter of that city. 
Indeed, there is good 
ground for believing that 
the society existed in 
Gallo-Roman times and 
is over two thousand 
years old. In any case, 
its origin: is lost in the 
mists of antiquity. The 
same family names occur 
for hundreds of years in 
the list of gardeners as 
® tenants in fee” of the 


ng to the wa.er-gardens, with Amiens Cathedral in the backwround. 


‘ = = 
A view of the islands with the gardeners at work, 
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islets, and all through the 
Middle Ages there are 


many comments in docu- 
ments on the quality of 
their products. 

The numerous little 
islands upon which these 
gardens are situated cover 
a total area of about 
fifteen hundred acres ; the 
rental value is about five 
pounds sterling an acre. 
there are whole islets 
planted with lecks, while 
others are entirely yiven 
up to carrots, beans, 
sweet-peas, or onions. 
Fruit is also grown in 
season, such as straw- 
berries, currants, and 
gooseberries. But only 
one kind of vegetable or fruit, as a rule, is grown 
on an island at the same time. 

In this rich land, reclaimed from the marshes 
around, there are no houses. only a few ancient 
shelters used for preparing food and as a place 
of refuge in very bad weather. To the north 
and east of each islet screens of matting or wood 
are set up to protect the early vegetables from 
the keen winds. 

The women, who work as hard as the males, 
have a less monotonous time of it than the men- 
folk, for three times a week they take the pro- 
duce by boat along the Somme River to the 
market on the Amiens quays, at the back of the 
cathedral. These boats, loaded until their 
gunwales are almost down to the water’s level, 
are propelled with astonishing agility by the 
youngsters of the family. The women do all the 
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marketing while the men continue their work in 
the gardens. Nobody goes home for the midday 
meal, for that would take too long. The workers 
take their food with them in the boats, and not 
until the sun has set do they return to their 
cottages, when the wife sets to work to prepare 
an evening meal, whilst the men clean the gar- 
dening tools. 

The lives of these toilers of these island 
gardens are naturally very hard. Their lot 
would undoubtedly’ be much easier and happier 
if they were better organized. Nevertheless, 
if you suggest any reform, however simple 
and practical, they always reply they have no 


luce to market, 


time to bother about such things. If you ask 
a Hortillon why he does not gather the great 
masses of vegetable refuse that float down 
the streams, and which would make rich 
manure, his answer is still the same: “I have 
no time.” 

If you explain to him it would be to his interest 
to co-operate with his fellow-gardeners and 
arrange to send a daily train-load of vegetables 

- and fruit to the Paris markets, or to other large 
cities, instead of dumping the whole lot down at 
Amiens, which is not big enough to consume 
such a large supply, his reply, once more, is that 
he has “no time.” The fact is, he is so absorbed 
all day long in working in his garden and tending 
his vegetables that he loses sight of everything: 
else. They. form quite a caste apart, and their 
habits and customs are further preserved through 
intermarriage. They even have a language of 
their own. A stranger, however well he might 
be acquainted with the French language, would 
not understand a word if he were to listen to two 
Hortillons talking the Picardy dialect, and 
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interspersing it with numerous expressions 
peculiar to their fraternity. 

A journey in one of the long narrow pirogues, 
used by the Hortillons, threading the maze of 
streams, canals, and ditches which wind in and 
out between the hundreds of islets, is a strange 
and interesting experience. The channels would 
soon be rendered impassable for boats, owing to 
the luxuriant under-water vegetation, were it 
not that two or three times a year these watery 
pathways are thoroughly cleared. This work 
is carried out by the various syndicates or 
“unions ” into which the Hortillons have formed 
themselves. The waterways are literally swarm- 
ing with fish, but the 
gardeners, as usual, tell 
you they have “no time” 
to catch them. The men 
work with a long spade 
which they call a louchet, 
while the women use a 
small sickle or reaping- 
hook to cut or dig up 
the vegetables. These 
are then placed in large 
baskets for shipment to 
the Amiens market. On 
some of the islets may 
be seen carefully-arranged 
rows of hundreds of glass 
shades under which grow 
certain early vegetables 
4 which require protection 
from the cold and the 
rain. 

The Hortillons never seem to become rich. 
Taking the average rental per acre at five pounds 
per annum, and adding sixteen pounds an acre 
for manure and two pounds for various expenses, 
each acre costs the gardener twenty-three pounds. 
The vegetables that an acre of land will produce 
bring in on an average about thirty-six pounds 
per annum, thus leaving a profit of thirteen 
pounds per acre. This is really very little con- 
sidering the amount of hard work that*has to be 
done, though, of course, the gardener keeps 
his family in fruit and vegetables from his 
own plot. 

Amiens is not a sufficiently large town to con- 
sume all these vegetables, and so, for years, the 
prices of fruit and vegetables were absurdly 
cheap, and the Hortillons became poorer and 
poorer. Happily, a number of Breton dealers 
from Rosscoff discovered the existence of this 
quaint fraternity, and have of recent years bought 
large quantities of Amiens vegetables to make 
up the shortage in the west of France. The 
advent of the British Army, too, which largely 
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supplies itself with fresh 
vegetables from Amiens, 
has been in the nature 
of a godsend to the 
Hortillons. Unfortunately 
for their business, how- 
ever, nearly all the 
able-bodied men have 
been called to the Colours. 
and the gardens have had 
to be carried on by the 
old men, women, and 
children. 

The love of gardening 
is in the blood of these 
island cultivators, and 
even the horrors of war 
do not turn the soldier 
Hortillon from his beloved 
occupation, as is shown by the following little 
incident. For many months some men belonging 
to a battery of heavy artillery were quartered 
in a fort near their gun positions. Having little 
to occupy their time when o% duty, these men 
started a small garden. In course of time they 
raised a quantity of carrots, leeks, cauliflowers, 
brussels sprouts, and other choice vegetables, 
which they sold at a good price to the various 
officers’ messes. Then, in February, 1916, began 
the German attack on Verdun, and the artillery- 
men got busy with their big guns. Although 
there was now little time for gardening, the men, 
nevertheless, by taking it in turns, managed to 
tend to their little plot. By some means or 
other they succeeded in obtaining a number of 
glass shades, and thanks to these were able to 
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Another view of the gardens, showing the paths ans bridges between the islands. 


raise, amidst the storm of shot and shell, a con- 
siderable number of early salads and greens, 
General Pétain, visiting the position one day, 
was greatly surprised to see soldiers working 
away in a very trimly-kept market - garden, 
He questioned the men and discovered they 
were Hortillons from the neighbourhood of 
Amiens. 

On another occasion, a French soldier was 
taken prisoner, and the Germans were puzzled 
to find in his haversack a number of small 
parcels of garden seed. On being asked what he 
intended doing with such things in war-time, he 
explained that he was a market-gardener from 
Amiens, and that he hoped to get the chance of 
planting them somewhere. The seeds were 
returned to him, and he used them to good 
account in the camp 
where he was interned 
According to the letters 
he writes home, he has 
been able to derive a 
small income from the 
patch of ground which 
the German commandant 
allowed him to cultivate 
as a kitchen garden by 
supplying the prisoners 
with vegetables and 
salads. The Hortillon is 
therefore first, last, and 
all the time a gardener, 
and no doubt, if he could 
have his way, he would 
turn the whole world into 
a vast cabbage-patch. 


LOST IN THE MINE. 


As told by JOHN EVANS, and set down by WALTER PUGH. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK WRIGHT. 


While working as a boy in a Welsh colliery the lad'’s lamp went out and he lost his way. 
How he was finally rescued in the nick of time is here graphically recorded. ‘The story is 
quite true in every particular,’ says Mr. Evans. 


fj happened in March. 1869. I was 
then only a boy of eleven, working in 
the Moss Colliery, now known as the 
Westminster Colliery, situated some 
three miles from the town of Wrex- 
ham, in North Wales. My work consisted in 
coupling the full wagons as they were drawn from 
the coal-face, so that the rope-rider, or hauler, 
would not have to wait when he returned with 
his train of empties. All he had to do was to 
hook his rope on to the loaded trucks and haul 
them straight away to the pit bottom. 

I had been at rope-work a few hours when the 
rider called to me to fetch a piccing-link from the 
stables. 

To get to the stables I had to traverse the deep, 
a main road used for drawing coal from the 
farthest point of the mine. There were two 
doors in this tunnel, having been put up to turn 
the air into different parts of the mine. I had 
passed through the first and was just going 
through the second when the sudden rush of air 
blew out my lamp. 

I was in an awkward fix, as I did not know 
whether to go forward or to turn back. If I 
retraced my steps I ran the risk of getting caught 
by the up-coming train of coal, and in the narrow 
passage-way I should probably have got crushed 
to death. I knew, however, that if I succeeded 
in reaching the stables I could get a light from 
the ostler ; so I decided to go forward. 

Thad not gone far before I fell over a lump of 
coal, cutting my face badly. In the fall | dropped 
my lamp and could hear it rattling away in the 
distance. I groped round on my hands and 
knees trying to recover it, but could not find it. 

Getting on to my feet again I started off once 
more, feeling my way as best I could along the 
pitch-dark tunnel. I knew I should soon strike 
the cross-road that led to the stables. On and 
on I stumbled until I realized that I had missed 
the turning and had lost my way. I sat down, 
determined to wait until someone came along. 
How long I sat there I do not know. It seemed 
hours, but no one came. So I decided to go on 


again, believing it would not be long before I 
came across somebody. There was not a 
glimmer of light in the tunnel and all was as still 
as death, save for the noise I made as I shuffled 
my way along the uneven path. 

At that time coal was mined in a somewhat 
different way from what it is to-day. Excava- 
tions were continued right out to the boundary, 
pillars of coal being left to hold up the roof as the 
miners advanced. Then they worked back- 
wards, removing the supports as they did so, 
with the result that portions of the roof would 
fallin. This part of the mine was known as the 
waste. It was quite easy to reach it and to get 
right behind the men working the coal. But it 
was dangerous, as there was always a possibility 
of one being buried through a portion of the roof 
coming down. The slightest knock might bring 
down tons of rock and coal, with terrible conse- 
quences to anyone who happened to be under it. 

These were the thoughts that haunted me 
when I real'zed I was lost. What part of the 
mine I was in I did not know. I had completely 
lost my bearings and did not know whether to go 
forward or retrace my steps. I sat down by the 
side of the road, trying to think what I could do 
for the best. Soon I began to feel very hungry 
and thirs' The workings were wet, and finding 
water trickling from the roof I held my open 
mouth under it, but soon spat it out as it burnt 
my tongue. 

Then I lay down and had a rest, feeling terribly 
depressed. After a while I got up again and 
started walking and stumbling along, having no 
idea of the time or whether it was day or night. 
My one idea was now to get to the coal-face and 
find some of the miners. On and on I tramped, 
and I must have gone miles, yet I came across 
No one or even caught the distant glimmer of a 
lamp. The one thing that buoyed me up was 
the knowledge that I was in fresh air, which 
meant a chance of running across someone. I 
shouted until I was hoarse, but the only answering 
sound was terrifying echoes out of the black 
darkness, 


I soon began to suffer terribly from thirst. My 
throat was parched and I longed for a drink of 
water. I dared not catch any more drippings 
from the roof, so I broke off a piece of coal and 
started sucking it. It afforded me very little 
relief, however. 

I could now feel the air getting warmer. ‘This 
gave me renewed energy, for I imagined I should 
soon strike something. I hastened. but had not 
gone far before | m’ssed the coal sides of the road 
upon which I was travelling. This discovery 
brought me to a sudden stop and my heart sank 
within me, for I realized only too painfully that 
T had got into the very place I was most anx‘ous 
to avoid—the waste. I was so overcome that 
I could not think of anything ; my mind was a 
blank, and I cried. It may sound very weak, 
but I was only a boy of eleven, alone in the mine, 
without a light. exhausted through continuous 
tramping. and hungry and thirsty. 

I longed to sit down and go to sleep, but I 
recalled stories I had heard of men who had got 
adrift in mines losing their lives by giving way 
to these feelings. ‘They were poisoned by the 
gases as they slept and their bodies only recovered 
several days afterwards. So I determined to 
keep on walking, tired as I was. 

Shortly after this I strolled into a pool of 
water. I only knew of its existence through 
hearing the splashes caused by my feet as I 
tramped through it. I stopped and felt it with 
my hands. Was it poisonous? I d-pped my 
fingers into it and pressed them to my mouth. 
To my great joy I discovered it was pure. though 
alittle warm. Instantly I was on my knees and 
had a good drink, dust and water gong down 
my throat in my eagerness to quench my burning 
thirst. 

Feeling greatly refreshed I started off again. 
The road was terribly rough, and I kept on knock- 
ing my legs and sides against the lumps of rock 
that had fallen from the roof above. Now and 
then I struck my head against an unforeseen 
projection. I was terribly bruised and my 
clothes were torn. Still I stumbled forward till 
I was suddenly pulled up by a big fall—a mass 
of broken rock and débris that had come down 
from the roof above. I felt my way round the 
heap, trying to find a place to get over, but, 
finding none, started to climb over it. It was 
very slippery with the drippings from the roof, 

and I kept on sliding back, cutting my legs and 
hands. At last I managed to reach a big flat 
stone that lay on top of the pile and crawled 
across it. There was not room to stand upright. 
I was so eager to keep going and get out of the 


waste that I pushed on too rapidly, lost my. 


balance, and then went flop over the edge, the fall 
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making me feel quite sick. I struggled to my 
feet, and then something seemed to go bang in 
my head and over I went. 

I remembered no more until I heard someone 
shouting my name. Then it dawned upon me 
that I must have lain there some time quite 
unconscious, for my l:mbs were so stiff and sore 
that I could not move them. I tried to answer 
the shouts, but could not speak. Still, the know- 
ledge that friends were near greatly cheered me. 
Yet it was necessary to let them know of my 
whereabouts, but try as I would I could not 
move. My hand was touching a stone, and this 
gave me an inspiration. I jerked it on to the 
big flat one over which I had crawled. My 
rescuers heard it roll and shouted aga‘n. So I 
threw another stone, and a moment later they 
located me. 

It appears that just after I left the rope-rider 
to go tu the stables. he learnt, on his arrival at 
the pit bottom with his wagons of coal, that the 
men were to work only half a shift that day. He 
hastened back to inform them of this fact, and 
it was his duty to tell the boys as well. He gave 
the information to the men and the other boys, 
and naturally concluded I should learn from one 
or the other of the short shift. So everyone left 
the mine forgetful of the fact that I was still 
below. 

When I failed to put in an appearance at home 
that evening my mother naturally got anxious 
and began to make inquiries. It was generally 
thought that I had gone off over the hills and 
had either got lost or had fallen over some rocks, 
so some of the miners went out searching for me. 
When morning came and no news of my where- 
abouts was forthcoming my parents were greatly 
concerned. Not till then did it dawn upon 
anyone that I m‘ght still be in the mine. ‘Ihat 
day the pit was closed, but it was decided to 
allow a rescue party to search the workings while 
another party again hunted over the hills. 

Starting from the pit bottom the mining party 
passed through the doors I had gone through on 
my way to the stables, and it was at the second 
of these openings that they came across my lamp. 
This gave them a clue, and on further exam‘na- 
tion they found traces of footprints in the fine 
coal-dust on the floor. So they started off after 
me. When they came to one or two cross-roads, 
however, they found so many tracks caused 
by my having wandered through the same 
tunnel several times that they did not know 
which to follow. So the four men split their 
forces into two, one pair going one way and the 
other in the reverse direction. The multiplicity 
of the tracks gave them a pretty dance, however. 
They led up one disused gallery after another 
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“They found so many tracks caused by my having wandered through the same tunnel several times that they did not 
know which to f. io 


and then back again. All day long these men 
pluckily followed my footprints until when night 
came they had to give over. They had bravely 
done their best and exhausted Nature demanded 
a rest. Where I had been able as a small boy to 
walk upright these men had to stoop all the way. 

Very early next morning they were down the 
mine-again, and, by luck, one of them stumbled 
across my cap, and they knew they were on the 
right track. Unfortunately, the gas was now 
showing in their lamps, and it was necessary to 
proceed with caution. They crept on until they 
came to the fall which had blocked my way. 
They could discern by the tracks where I had 
been slipping in my efforts to get over the rocks, 
and also the place where I had crawled through, 
but it was too low for them to follow me. 

So they both shouted, and it was their noise 
that roused me up. Where I had gone over 
was too low for them to crawl through, so they 
had to remove the stones one by one to get at me. 
Unfortunately, owing to the presence of gas, they 
had to leave their lamps on the floor and virtually 
work in the dark, It was some little time before 


they got to where I lay between two big stones, 
from which I should never have managed to 
extricate myself without assistance. ‘They gave 
me a drop of weak tea and cheered me up by 
telling me all was well at home and how every- 
body was anxious about me. Then they raised 
me up, for I was too weak to stand, and carried 
me to the stables. ‘There we met the members 
of the other search party. They conveyed me 
to the cage, and a few m‘nutes later we arrived 
at the pit mouth, where a crowd of men, women, 
and children had gathered, for the news of my 
rescue had preceded us. 

Tlow good it was to see the light of day and 
gaze upon those happy faces! But ,one good 
look and I was blind. I did not recover my 
sight for some days, but careful nursing at home 
brought me round and I got up from bed feeling 
little the worse for my terrible experience. It 
was Wednesday afternoon when the rescue party 
found me, so I was lost in the mine for two whole 
days and nights. Though this happened forty- 
nine years ago I still follow the occupation of a 
miner. i 


ODDS anp ENDS. 


A Day's Find at the Kimberley Mines—Temples of the Law—A Tramp’s Task for His Board 
and Lodgings, etc. 


[E accompany- 

ing photograph 

depicts what the 

reader calls a 

day’s find at the 

Kimberley mines 
in South Africa. It shows 
about one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds’ worth of 
diamonds which were re- 
covered in a single day! The 
average annual output of 
these mines is from ten to 
twelve million pounds’ worth 
of precious stones.. Those 
shown in our photograph are 
in the rough, and before they 
could be used or placed upon 
the market have to be cut 
and polished. As our con- 
tributor reminds us, this work 
bas hitherto been done in 
Amsterdam. Since the war, however, diamond-cutting 
and polishing has been successfully undertaken in 
Birmingham. This was necessary to obtain diamonds for 
drills and other machines. But it has resulted in the 
establishment in England of two important industries— 
the making of diamond drills and the cutting and 
polishing of the stones. 

Of the many strange buildings and temples in the Far 
East there are none more wonderful than the four hundred 
and fifty Temples of the Law at Mandalay, in Upper 
Burma, known as the Rutholdaw, or “ Royal Merit.” a 
view of which is here given. The group consists of a large 
eentral pagoda surrounded by hundreds of smaller white 
@emples or shrines. They were erected by Ain-shay-min, 
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The four hundred and fifty Temples of the Law at Mandalay, in Upper Burma. 


A day's find at the Kimberley Mines.—£150,000 worth of diamonds recovered in a single day! 


who ascended the throne on the death of his brother in 
1867. The latter was cruelly murdered by his two nephews, 
and it appears that this very much affected the new king. 
Not only did he devote his energies to peace, but erected 
this strange group of temples, each one of which contains 
a slab on which is engraved a portion of the Buddhist 
Bible. These holy tablets are made of soft marbic or 
alabaster, each slab being about the size of a large, old- 
fashioned upright tombstone. On both sides are engraved 
chapters from the Buddhist scriptures. Over every slab 
is erected a canopy surmounted by a gilded framework 
of metal with small tinkling bells. ‘lhe temples are 
situated in a beautiful wooded valley, and seen from the 
surrounding hills they present a fascinating picture. 
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The photograph reproduced 
here depicts a scene in the 
yard of an Essex vagrant 
ward. Tramps of the high- 
way may put up here, but 
they have to pay a pretty 
stiff price. This is one of 
the things they may have to 
do—pounding stones into a 
powder. They must pound 
three bucketfuls before 
leaving. The stuff is used 
as a surfacing when tarring 
roads, and it is rather an 
irony of fate that the tramp 
should have to make the 
roads over which he walks! 

Mendoza, which is some six 
hundred miles from Buenos 
Ayres, is one of the oldest 
cities in the Argentine, and 
certainly one of the most in- 
teresting. No situation could 
be more delightful. The 
city, which is built on a flat 
plain, lies directly at the foot 
of the Andes, and enjoys a 
superb view of its beautiful 
snow - covered heights. One 


Captain Castillo founded the city as far back as 1559, but 
it was entirely destroyed by an earthquake in 1861. Ruins 
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Tramp’s task for his board and lodging—Pounding three 
bucketsful of stones into powder. 
Photo. . Cutler, 


even the dying. 


of some of its ancient 
churches still exist, and very 
pathetic to look at are these 
relics. Unfortunately for 
Mendoza, it is always 
subject to earthquakes, and 
these visitations, which 
generally come three ot four 
times in the year, never fail 
to cause the inhabitants the 
greatest terror. Owing to 
its predisposition to these 
natural phenomena, the new 
city is built with houses of 
one storey only. The earth- 
quake. which occurred on 
the Ash Wednesday of 1904 
was particularly severe. The 
disaster happened after 
sunset, when the churches 
were filled with worshippers. 
Thirteen thousand _ persons 
perished, and out of the 
whole population only 
sixteen hundred escaped. 
The most horrible phase 
of the disaster was that, 
whilst people were burning 
or suffocating under the 


Tuins, a set of brigands plundered the place and robbed 


Earthquake ruins at Mendoza, South America. 


| Beyond the Law. 


oa THE FIRST TRUE ACCOUNT OF THE 
EXPLOITS OF THE WORLD'S MOST NOTED 
BAND OF OUTLAWS. 


By EMMETT DALTON 
(The Only Survivor of the ‘ Dalton Gang”) 


HE ‘Dalton Gang’’ were a band of 
eG desperadoes who for years terrorized 
the Western States of America, com- 
mitting train robberies and holding up banks, 
until all its members, save one, were killed 
while attempting to rob a bank at Coffeyville. 
For the benefit of ‘‘ Wide World Magazine’ 
readers, Emmett Dalton, the survivor, has 
written an account of the exploits he and his 
brother outlaws perpetrated. 
This thrilling narrative of stirring times and 
terrible deeds by one who took an active 
part in them will commence publication in the 
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STRANGE CASE OF 
SERGEANT PRON. 


A Story of the French Foreign Legion. 


By FREDERIC MARTYN (Author of “ Life in the Legion”). 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST PRATER. 


*‘T have seen many queer things done in war,” writes the Author— himself an old Legionnaire— 
“but perhaps the strangest of all is that here related, in which the principal actor was my 


old comrade Sergeant Pron.” 


Mr. Martyn unfolds a most exciting story, with an entirely 


unlooked-for ending. 


HAVE seen many queer things done 
in war, things that I would never 
| have suspected the doers of being 
capable of—contradictory actions 
altogether opposed to my conception 
of the characters of the men involved, and for 
which I could find no explanation that fitted the 
facts. 

Perhaps the strangest of all such cases to come 
under my notice was that in which the principal 
actor was my old comrade Sergeant Pron, as sane 
a man, and as good a soldier, as ever sported the 
one golden chevron of a sergeant of the French 
Foreign Legion. 

Scientific psychologists may possibly account 
for what Sergeant Pron did on that March night 
in Upper Tonquin, but explanation of it has 
always been beyond me. No psychologist could 
raise for me the veil of mystery that shrouds my 
comrade’s action. To me, no matter what 
explanation of it science may give, it will be a 
mystery as long as I live. 

Here are the facts. If you can extract any 
explanation from them that will be in any degree 
plausible you will do more than I have been able 
to compass in the twenty-nine years that have 
passed since the incident happened. 

In the spring of the year 1888 we of the 
battalion de marche of the Legion found ourselves 
at Vinh-Thuy, in Upper Tonquin, massed with 
a battalion of “ Marsouins,” or Colonial Infantry, 
and a regiment of Tirailleurs Tonkinois—native 
riflemen whom we nicknamed the ‘‘ Demoi- 
selles,” or “ Young Ladies,” by reason of the 
feminine cut of their uniforms. 

We were a strong flying column, the first 

Vol. x1,—27, 


French force to penetrate to that region of wild 
forests and roaring torrents, and our object was 
to preach peace to the “ Yellow Flag” rebels 
and the Chinese regulars that were helping them. 

They were no slouches at’ scrapping, those 
Pavillons Jaunes, and they provided me with all 
the excitement I thought my nervous system 
would stand, in the ordinary way of business, 
without my hunting up more trouble from them. 

Consequently, I was displeased with Pron when 
he put my name down as well as his own, without 
consulting me, in response to the call for a 
sergeant and a corporal of the Legion to volunteer 
to accompany a force of ‘‘ Demoiselles ” that was 
going to hunt up a certain sanguinary person 
named Mac-Que-An in his native village. 

I would rather be alive than dead any time, 
and I had no patience with a fellow like Pron, 
who acted as if he only lived for the purpose of 
getting himself killed. 

“You have got the medaille militaire already,” 
I growled, “and I don’t want it. Why don’t 
you give someone else a chance? ” 

“ Well, old man,” he replied, coolly, “if you 
don’t want to go it is easy enough to back out. 
Just go to the captain and tell him that you have 
changed your mind.” 

Of course I couldn’t do that. It is one thing 
to refrain from volunteering for a dangerous job, 
and quite another to withdraw after one’s name 
is down. If I had gone to the captain, as Pron 
suggested, my comrades would have discovered 
that I did not like danger—a secret I had so far 
kept to myself—and men who shirk danger are 
not popular in the Legion. 

So 1 went with the party under Captain 
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“For two days we forced our way through dense forest.” 


Pouligo, who was charged with the duty of 
capturing the pirate village of Bac-Quang and 
rooting out a gang that had considerably annoyed 
the main body. 

For two days we forced our way through dense 
forest, now groping in the gloom along paths 
about a foot wide and anon hacking our way 
through the thick undergrowth, all the time being 
sniped by invisible foes. It was a beastly 
experience for a man who had made up his mind 
that he would rather be found among the missing 
than be numbered with the slain. 

Well, we rushed the village and took it. Then, 


I thought, we ought to have “ taken our hook ” ; 
but the captain was of a different opinion—and 
he was the man who held the aces. So we 
built a bamboo stockade and_ entrenched 
ourselves. 

Then we met trouble with a capital “ T.” The 
pirate chief with the Scotch-sounding name was 
a splendid fighter, and he lost no time. His 
letting us have the village on easy terms was a 
mere strategic retreat, and he was a better hand 
at that game than Hindenburg. 

We were only about a hundred and fifty all 
told, and the Europeans among us numbered 
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fewer than a dozen, while the followers of Mac- 
Que-An could be counted by thousands. 

They surrounded us and kept us busy day and 
night repelling their attacks. 

And that was not the worst. We were not 
provisioned or munitioned for a siege, and the 
food and ammunition began to run short. 

We were “ up against it,” fora certainty, and it 
was clear to everyone that unless help came very 
quickly the subsequent course of that campaign 
would interest none of us much longer. 

The Tirailleurs Tonkinois were plucky beggars, 
and several of them volunteered to crawl through 
the forest snakewise ; but none of them had any 
luck. I saw the first one wriggle out on his 
stomach into the night, and he reported himself 

~ to me when he returned next morning. His head 
caught me full in the face when it came whizzing 
over the palisades at my corner ! 

When the same thing had happened to three 
others it became clear to our captain that there 
was no way out through the forest. 

There remained the River Claire, which flowed 

one side of our entrenchment and also 
touched Vinh-Thuy, where the main force was 
located. 

To all appearance, however, it was more 
hopeless to attempt to get out by the river than 
through the forest. 

I had previously slid down the rapids of the 
Winnipeg River, and had shot more than one of 
the Nile cataracts ; but those journeys appeared 
to me mere pleasure-trips as compared with an 
attempt to get down the Claire to Vinh-Thuy. 
The river was all cataract, and it was in flood 
and running like a mill-race. 

But it seemed to be our only chance. If we 
remained where we were it was a certainty that 
those of us who could not die fighting would have 
to kill one another to avoid the unpleasant deaths 
the Yellow Flags inflicted on their prisoners, and 
if we attempted to force our way through the 
forest the result would be the same. 

There was nothing for it therefore, as our 
captain explained to us, than for some intrepid 
adventurers to attempt to get down to Vinh-Thuy 
by the river. If only one got through relief 
would arrive in three days. 

“ It is almost like asking some of you to commit 
suicide,” the officer concluded; “but I am 
obliged to do it, for it is our only chance. Who 
is ready to sacrifice himself to save his com- 
trades ?” 

I wasn’t ready to do anything of the sort—I 
thought that there were a good many there whose 
lives were less valuable to France than mine. 
But that wretched Pron took hold of my arm 
and obliged me to step out to the front with him. 
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He didn’t drag me out, it is true, because I 
stepped out as jauntily as he did, but I was none 
the less forced into voluntecring. If I had not 
stepped out as if there was nothing that I liked 
better than yoing to almost certain death I should 
have advertised myself as being wanting in 
courage. J knew that I hadn't any courage to 
spare for jobs like that, but I didn’t want anyone 
else to know it. 

‘There were a great many more volunteers than 
could be employed on the job, but I had no luck, 
I was one of the five selected, as. also, was Prong 

We had no boat, and if we had had one it 
would have been useless, for no boat ever con- 
structed could have lived in that rock-strewn 
torrent; it would have been dashed to pieces 
before we had gone five hundred yards, for 
jt would have been an utter impossibility to 
control it. 

It was decided that we should take our chance 
on a raft, constructed of large bamboos solidly 
lashed together with flexible rattans. Loops 
were made in the rattans for us to put our feet 
and arms through, to keep us from being thrown 
off, and cach of us was provided with a long 
bamboo pule to enable us to fend the raft off the 
Tocks. 

When we were making the final arrangements 
for starting I observed one of the lieutenants 
speaking earnestly to the captain. The subaltern 
appeared to be urging some point which the 
commanding officer was unwilling to concede, 
for I observed the latter shake his head several 
times in denial of the lieutenant’s arguments. 
Eventually, however, the youngster won the 
chief over, as was evidenced by the glad look on 
his face. 

The nature of the lieutenant’s request became 
apparent a moment afterwards, for he jumped 
on the raft and assumed command of us. I 
thought then, and I am still of the same opinion, 
that the captain showed weakness in allowing the 
lieutenant to come with us. An officer’s life is 
especially valuable when he is serving with native 
troops, and we five, who were all non-commis- 
sioned officers, needed no officer to direct us. 

It seemed as if the end as well as the beginning 
of that forlorn hope would take place within 
sight of the entrenchment, for we had no sooner 
pushed the raft off and got it into the whirling 
current than it made straight for a big sloping 
rock in the centre of a miniature maelstrom, and 
all our efforts to prevent its collision with the 
boulder were vain. 

The raft struck with such force that half of it 
drove right up on the rock, whilst the other half 
went clear under water. It looked as if our 
journey was finished before it had well started, 
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To make things livelier for us, a party of 
Yellow Flags opened fire on us from the bank, 
and as they were posted so that the fire from our 
entrenchment could not reach them they had 
matters all their own way. If it had not been 
for their practice of holding the butt of the rifle 
under the armpit, which made shooting even at 
point-blank range doubtful, they could hardly 
have avoided b g the lot of us. 

As it was, they ed one of the tirailleurs, who 
was in the act of climbing on to the rock to try 
to shove the raft off. His death was in all 
probability the thing that saved the rest of us, 
for as he pitched backward on top of us, and then 
rolled off the side of the raft, the sudden shock 
of his falling weight lifted the stranded end of 
the raft and let the current grip it again. 

As we resumed our journey I heard the faint 
sound of cheering from our entrenchment, and 
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“Tt seemed to be a sheer impossibility 


the thought occurred to me that our comrades 
would hardly have cheered if they could have 
known our real situation. The strain on the 
raft caused by its collision with the rock had so 
loosened the lashings that it seemed to me that 
it must inevitably go to pieces on the next 
obstruction we met. Moreover, although we 
had been lightened by the death of the un- 
fortunate tirailleur, our weight was too much 
for the raft in the rough water we were going 
through, and as we lay prone—the only way to 
keep our places—our bodies were more often 
under water than not, and we were, consequently, 
frequently in a state of semi-asphyxiation. We 
were, in fact, much in the position of five flies 
going down a mill-race on a cork. 

Every now and again the raft would strike 
against a rock that we had either been unable to 
fend it off from, or that was submerged, and after 
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g that one of us could escape their fire,” 


. every one of these shocks the lashings became 

. looser. Before we had covered five miles the 
raft seemed to be breaking up. 

. It was Pron who remedied that state of affairs. 
The lieutenant contented himself with addressing 
words of encouragement to us and exhorting us 

‘to have courage, but we needed neither the 
encouragement nor the exhortation. It is deeds 

- and not words that give men the feeling that things 
are not so bad as they look. And it was Pron 

- who supplied the deeds here. 

He could not give us any orders while the 

- lieutenant was effective, but he could and did 
set us an example. He quietly set about re- 
building the raft with one hand whilst holding 
on with the other. It was a_ self-evident 

- necessity, and yet he was the only one to think 
about it. 

We were grouped in the centre of the raft, 


which was much too large for its purpose, and 
Pron commenced his work by unlashing the 
outside bamboo on one side. 

The lieutenant asked him what he was about, 
and Pron answered meekly to the effect that he 
did not want to die sooner than was absolutely 
necessary, and that he thought the best way to 
keep alive would be to make the raft stronger by 
reducing it to half its length and using the 
bamboos thus made available to double its 
depth. 

Taking the initiative when an officer is present 
is not the sort of thing that is tolerated in a non- 
commissioned officer in any army, and the 
lieutenant told Pron somewhat sharply that he 
ought to have waited for orders. Pron humbly 
agreed—and went on with the work. 

The officer apparently felt hurt, and he ordered 
Pron to replace the bamboo, 
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“ Pardon, mon lieutenant,” said the sergeant, 
respectfully. ‘‘ Those others up there are de- 
pending on us to save their lives, and we cannot 
do it unless we strengthen the raft.” 

Then he handed the bamboo to me and set 
about unlashing the next one. : 

The officer stood up, apparently with the 
intention of enforcing. his command, and just 
then the raft struck a submerged rock and tilted. 
The licutenant fell over Pron and was rolling off 
into the water when the sergeant caught him by 
the bottom of his jacket. 

“That was a narrow squeak, mon lieutenant,” 
he said, calmly. 

“Thank you, sergeant,” said the officer. “I 
think it will be well if I take the other side. 
You take the corporal here and I will take one 
of the others, while the other man keeps a 
look-out.”” 

That was all. The officer set to work with the 

other corporal—a “ marsouin”’—leaving the 
remaining sous-officier of the “ Demoiselles ” to 
watch the poling and warn us of our approach 
to obstructions. 
: In about half an hour we had so altered the 
raft that it was stronger than it had been at first, 
and the officer was so nice to Pron that it was 
impossible the sergeant could have thought that 
anything more would be heard of his insubor- 
dinate conduct. 

By this time our enterprise looked to us to be 
a great deal less desperate than it had appeared 
at first. We even began to speculate as to the 
time we should arrive at Vinh-Thuy. 

We felt much less sanguine, however, when the 
raft took us round a bend in the river and we saw 
before us a narrow gorge, only about fifty feet 
wide, down which the water rushed and roared 
in a manner that suggested the finish of our 
attempt—and of us. 

And the dangers of the rapid were not the only 
perils we had to face at that spot. 

As we got nearer we saw that the rocky bank 
on our right was lined with Yellow Flags, armed 
with rifles. It seemed to be a sheer impossibility 
that one of us could escape their fire. 

But the apparently impossible is always 
happening in war. They did make some good 
shooting, but they chose their target badly. 
The remaining tirailleur was killed by a bullet 
in the brain at the first discharge, and then he 
was hit about a dozen times after he was dead. 
The lieutenant, the ‘‘ marsouin,” and myself 
got through without being touched; but poor 
Pron had his elbow smashed. 

Coolly remarking that his arm would never 
again be any good for soldiering, he let go his 
hold of the loop he was hanging on to and tried 
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to unwind the blue legionary’s sash that was 
about his waist. 

I went to his assistance and asked him what 
he wished to do. 

“T just want to bind the arm to my body,” he 
said, “ so that it will be out of the way.” 

“T shall propose you for the Cross, sergeant,” 
said the officer, warmly, “and I am sure that 
you will get it.” 

“Thank you, mon lieutenant,” replied Pron, 
simply. He was just the sort of man to regard 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour as ample 
compensation for the loss of an arm, and the 
promise of the officer, given at that moment, 
must have filled him with pride. 

It was a bit premature to talk about honours, 
however, as we found shortly after we had got 
out of range of those good American rifles that 
the Yellow Flags had managed to get from 
somewhere. 

That gorge was several miles long, but we 
managed to navigate it without a mishap, 
although it was thickly strewn with rocks. We 
found trouble awaiting us at the end of it, 
however. 

We knew what was in store for us before we 
came to it, and we shook hands with one another 
in the conviction there was no chance whatever 
of any one of us getting to Vinh-Thuy. 

The roaring of falling water and the ever- 
increasing speed of the raft told us that we were 
coming to a long drop, and we did not see how 
we could possibly win through. 

In another minute or two we were going over 
the fall, with our feet and arms hooked into loops 
in the rattans. I filled my lungs with air and 
mentally cursed Pron for dragging me into the 
adventure. 

It seemed to me that the raft turned right 
over on the downward passage, but if that was 
the case I do not see how it could have righted 
itself again. 

T had the feeling of falling through space and 
then that I was suffocating for a long time. 

But we could not have been under water for 
more than a minute, for when I had recovered 
my wits sufficiently to look about me_ the 
fall was. only so far behind us that we were 
enveloped in the spray thrown up by the falling 
water. 

The raft was spinning round and round, but it 
was much more buoyant than it had been. The 
reason for that was apparent. The lieutenant 
and the “ marsouin ” were gone. 

Pron would have gone, too, in another moment, 
for his head was hanging over the side and the 
loop through which he had passed his unwounded 
arm was broken. He was just clinging to the 
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raft by his feet, and he was quite unable to help 
himself, for he was unconscious. 

Exhausted as I was, I managed to drag him 
on board again, and then I must have lost 
consciousness myself, for when I next looked 
round the fall was out of sight and we were 
travelling through comparatively smooth water. 

Pron had re- 
covered con- 
sciousness, but 
he seemed to be 
dazed, and it 
was some time 
before I could 
get anything 
out of him in 
reply to a ques- 
tion as to how 
he felt. 

When he did 
speak he took 
no notice of 
that question, 
but simply re- 
marked that it 
was hard luck 
that the lieu- 
tenant had 
been drowned 
after promising 
to recommend 
him for the 
Cross. 

“Tt does not 
matter much,” 
I said, grimly, 
“for if Vinh- 
Thuy is not 
very close at 
hand we shall 
never get there. 
The raft will 
not hold to- 
gether for 
another half- 
hour.” 

As a matter 
of fact, how- 
ever, the raft kept afloat much longer than 
that. It was still carrying us onward when 
darkness fell with the suddenness of the region, 
and left us more hopeless than ever. We could 
not hope to attract attention in the dark, and 
it was difficult to see how we could land by our 
own exertions. 


“Twas only in time to see him deliberately jump off the bluff into the river.” 
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But the luck that had preserved us so far did 
not desert us. Suddenly we felt the raft ground, 
and ight above us I saw the loom of a bluff that 
stuck out into the river. 

We were saved for the present, but the melan- 
choly cry of a tiger in search of prey told us that 
we had probably only exchanged one danger 
for another. 

Luck had 
befriended us 
More than we 
dreamed of, 
however, and 
the perils of the 
journey were 
over. 

So near as 
almost to star- 
tle me sounded 
the “‘ Sentin- 
elles, veillez” 
of a French 
sentry. 

“France, 
ami, a l'aide!” 
I shouted, with 
all my might. 
I turned round 
to congratulate 
Pron, and, to 
my amazement, 
I saw him run- 
ning to the top 
of the bluff. 

“Sergeant ! 
Sergeant!” I 
shouted. “ Did 
you not hear ? 
We are at the 
French lines!” 

But he took 
no notice of 
me. 

With a vague 
feeling of com- 
ing disaster I 
rushed after 
him; but I was 
only in time to see him deliberately jump off the 
bluff into the river | 

What caused him to commit suicide? That is 
the mystery surrounding Sergeant Pron that has 
always puzzled me, and always will. 

Three days afterwards Bac-Quang was relieved, 
when the garrison was practically at its last gasp. 


“ TURNED INTO A 
PILLAR OF SALT.” 


A Thrilling Mining Drama. 
By W. O'SHAUGHNESSY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. R. SKELTON. 


For a tale of human endurance the following narrative has probably no parallel. 


It concerns a 


salteminer who, while searching for his dinner-pail, lost his way, and wandered about in the 


disused shafts of the mine for many days. 


How one of the rescue squads ran “a weird and 


ghost-like creature to earth,” only to discover it was the man they were seeking, forms one of 
the most thrilling mining adventures yet recorded. 


HEN the men were going off shift 
AVE in the lower levels of the great salt- 

Wi i mines at Retsof, York Townsyip, 
TY NY | Western New York, on the evening 

; of May 1st, 1917, one of them 
suddenly turned back, as they reached the cage 
which carried them to the surface, a thousand 
feet above, saying that he had forgotten his 
dinner-pail and was going back after it. He 
bade his companions not to wait for him, as 
he would follow them on a later car. 

The salt-mines at Retsof, which have been 
worked for almost half a century, extend many 
miles underground, and comprise a tortuous 
succession of white, salt-encrusted tunnels, 
which cross and recross one another constantly, 
forming a labyrinth which is bewildering even 
to the old employés. 

Upon the evening of May 1st, at the time 
when the miner, Tom Kent, had left the other 
men at the bottom of the shaft to return for 
his bucket, the electric lights on the level had 
been turned off for the day, those leaving the 
mine after that hour depending upon the small 
miners’ lamps fastened to the fronts of their 
helmets to light them through the tunnels. 

When two or three score miners in a body 
are carrying these lamps the combined illumi- 
nation is considerable, and is sufficient. When, 
however, there is light from only a single lamp, 
the result is but a feeble glow, which serves 
rather to intensify the gloom of the tunnels 
than otherwise. But when, finally, a gust of 
wind extinguishes even this faint gleam, the 
miner is placed in a very serious situation. 
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Such was ‘the condition in which Tom Kent 
found himself after he had left his mates. There 
is not the danger from gas in salt-mines that 
there is in coal-mines, and the miners’ lamps 
are open, without the enclosing shields. Kent 
had proceeded less than fifty yards from the 
shaft when a gust of wind blew out his light. 

For perhaps half an hour he groped his way 
ahead, in the direction of the spot where he 
had left his bucket. Then, realizing that he 
would not be able to locate the place in the 
intense darkness, he started back, as he sup- 
posed, toward the bottom of the shaft. He 
had concluded it would be wiser to risk losing 
his tin bucket than perhaps to lose his life by 
wandering off into the uncharted and abandoned 
recesses of the mine, the sections which had long 
since been worked out. 

Humming a song to himself, for he was of 
a cheerful disposition, he kept moving at as 
rapid a pace as he could over the uneven tunnel- 
bottom, shaftward, as he believed, until it 
suddenly occurred to him that he must have 
covered a considerably greater distance than 
was necessary to bring him to his destination. 
Thinking it possible that he had overlooked 
the box-like enclosure of the shaft, for he had 
been keeping close to the wall, he started to 
retrace his steps. 

He walked on and on, stumbling over drifts 
of loose salt and rocks, now and then shuffling 
through a pool of briny water, until finally he 
sank exhausted upon the floor of the tunnel 
to rest and wipe the streams of perspiration 
from his faces He could not find the shaft. 
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He realized in a vague way that he was lost, 
that he must somewhere have taken the wrong 
turning. But he was a stout-hearted man, 
Not given to nervousness, and instead of becom- 
ing panicky he sat calmly thinking the situation 
over, resolved, if need be, to pass the night in 
the mine as comfortably as possible, and let 
it go at that. 

He did not think it strange, when he took 
time to think it over, that he had lost his way. 
He had nothing to reproach himself with. 
Many persons, he reflected, become confused 
and get strange notions as to the location of 
their beds when they try to grope their way 
in the darkness into their own bedrooms, with 
the topography of which they are perfectly 
familiar. What, then, could one expect who 
attempts to find his way in the dark up a 
labyrinth of mine-tunnels a thousand feet under 
ground? Consoling himself with these and 
similar philosophies the exhausted man leaned 
up against the tunnel-wall and went to sleep. 

He thought it probable, as he said some 
time afterward, that he had slept his customary 
eight hours, despite the uncomfortableness of 
his couch, when he awakened, presumably the 
next morning. It must have been, as he then 
decided, a very early hour of the morning, for 
he could see nothing of the lighted electric lamps 
in any direction, which were always turned on 
promptly at 4 a.m. 

He dozed a while, stared into the Stygian 
darkness a while longer, thinking it strange 
he could see nothing anywhere like ‘the glow 
of electricity, for his senses told him that it 
must by then be long past four o'clock. It 
worried him a great deal. 

He had missed his dinner the night before, his 
appetite tor breakfast was becoming insistent, 
and he finally grew so restless that he got to his 
feet and started to stagger on in the direction 
which he happened to be facing. He had no 
idea what particular direction it was. 

Buoyed up by the belief that, sooner or later, 
he must come where he could see a lighted tunnel 
and hear the men at work, for by now he was 
commencing to suspect that he had strayed 
unwittingly into some deserted part of the mine, 
he stumbled blindly ahead. 

For several hours, as nearly as he could 
estimate the passing of time, he kept going, 
without sighting a light or hearing the sound of 
voices. 

His throat had become parched with thirst in 
the salt-laden atmosphere ; his stomach clamoured 
loudly for food. Constant staring into the gloom 
caused his eyes to pain him intensely from the 
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strain, and his teet had become tender and stung 
him so badly trom the briny water soaking 
through his shoes that it was an agony for him 
to walk. 

He stopped to ease them and rest himself 
more and more frequently, until finally he sank 
into a sort of semi-stupor and did not rise after 
a brief respite, as he had been doing, to plunge 
on, but lay propped against the tunnel-wall with 
his brain in a haze. 

Delirium seized him, he thinks, at about this 
juncture, for of what followed he has only such 
recollection as one holds in memory of a bad 
nightmare. 

In a vague way he remembers getting once 
more to his feet and setting out at a staggering 
run through the black tunnels, of colliding with 
the walls at sharp corners where the tunnels 
crossed at right angles and falling upon his back, 
to struggle quickly erect again and rush on. 

He remembers coming into broader corridors 
where the gloom was less intense, so that he was 
able to descry the stalactites and stalagmites of 
crystallized salt, which, in his delirium, assumed 
to him the shapes of ghostly legions, drawn up 
in battle array upon the tunnel-floors, or clinging 
by their toes to the ceilings. He ran screaming 
past them, obsessed by uncanny fears. 

After this he remembered no more—tor twelve 
days and nights. 


Reaching the top of the shaft after having 
left their fellow-workman, Tom Kent, in the 
mine, to go in search of his forgotten dinner-pail, 
the crowd of miners had betaken themselves to 
their several homes without giving the incident 
a second thought. He would have had abundant 
opportunity to come up the shaft upon one of 
the later trips of the car. Besides, he had had 
his miner’s lamp ; they had no reason to suspect 
that misfortune had overtaken him. 

They had forgotten all about Tom Kent and 
his dinner-pail when they returned to work the 
following morning and set about their daily tasks 
in the usual manner. 

When he did not report for work that day 
they decided that he was probably ill, or had 
taken a day off fo1 some purpose, and thought 
no more about it. When, however, he did not 
show up the second day, nor the third, some of 
them thought it sufficiently strange—Kent being 
a healthy and energetic man, who rarely missed 
a shift—to visit his boarding-house the third 
evening and inquire about him. They were sur- 
prised when his landlady informed them that 
she had not seen him for three days. She 
volunteered the further information that she 
had not let his absence worry her because he was 
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old enough to look out for himself and he owed 
her no money. But the men were worried. 
Some one of them suddenly recalled the incident 
connected with the dinner-pail, and remembered 
that Kent had not been seen since. A meeting 
ot miners and shift-bosses was called that night 
in the Miners’ Hall, and relay-partics were 
organized without delay to search the tunnels 
for their mussing companion. The town and 

county officials ‘became interested in the un- 
explained disappearance of the man, and 
volunteered their services to assist in the 
search. 

Under-Sheriff William Mann, of York, an 
intrepid officer who bore an enviable reputation 
as a solver of mysteries, including mysterious 
disappearances of various kinds, took charge of 
one of the search-squads, and his thrilling 
experiences, related in graphic language by 
himself, will tell the rest of the story. 
“Including myself,” said he, 
“there were eight men in my 
party when we went down the 
shaft to look for Kent. Besides 
the miners’ lamps we wore on our helmets each 
of us was provided with a small pocket-search- 
light. I anticipated little trouble in finding the 
fellow. He being an experienced miner, I was 
confident that he would not wander tar back 
into the worked-out part of the mine, which has 
no ou-let, but that, finding himself lost and 
away from the main tunnels, he would probably 
drop down in some nook where he happened to 
be at the time and wait for someone to hunt him 
up. Then he might have got hurt, in which 
case he wouldn’t have strayed far. I, of course, 
was ignorant then as to what had happened to 
him. 

“ However, as I say, I expected we should 
have little difficulty in locating him. I. have 
dug some pretty bad men, escaped criminals and 
such, out of their holes, where they were doing 
their best to hide from me; but I figured it out 
that it would be comparatively easy to dig this 
lad out, who naturally would be doing his best 
not to hide. 

“As matters proved, though, I was over- 
confident. We didn’t find him that day, nor 
the next, nor the day after that. We didn’t, in 
fact, locate the poor fellow until the twelfth day, 
which was fourteen full days from the time he 
got lost. 

“He had gone that entire period literally 
without an ounce of food or a drop ot water 
passing his lips, which, as a sample of human 
endurance and iron grit, beats anything I have 
ever heard of. The story of our search and our 
final discovery of Tom Kent was full of thrills— 


The Search- 
Parties. 
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a drama in real life that has no equal in the 
annals of mining. 

“The first day of the search we went the 
length of the five-mile tunnel the miners were at 
work in when Kent disappeared. It was a slow 
task ; we searched every foot of the way for a 
trace of the missing man, pausing at every rock 
and cranny in the white walls to throw a beam 
into them from our flashlights, besides turning 
off occasionally into short side-tunnels to investi- 
gate them. There had been nothing discovered 
indicating that he had passed through any of 
the territory covered, and at two o’clock in the 
afternoon we were relieved by the relay-squad, 
and made our way slowly back to the surface. 

“ The second day was a repetition of the first, 
except that we traversed parts of the mine 
which had not been gone over previously. We 
found not so much as the imprint of the lost 
man’s feet in the soft drift-salt. 

“On the third day the monotony of the search 
was relieved in a slight way when we suddenly 
came upon a small stream cutting at right angles 
across our path, which had been formed by sur- 
face-water sweeping through the salt-crust over- 
head. It was in a section of the mine over 
fourteen miles from the shaft that had been 
abandoned for several years, and in that time, 
to the best of my knowledge, had never been 
visited. The stream ran sluggishly, having 
become heavy with the salt that had fallen of 
washed into it, and which lay over the bottom 
of the water in muddy-white banks. 
our searchlights along the edges of the shore 
we saw the print of two naked human feet plainly 
outlined in the soft soil. 

“We tore away several stout poles which 
were in use helping to shore up the caving walls 
of the old tunnel, and prodded into the mud- 
banks at the bottom of the stream from end to 
end. But at no spot did we encounter a resisting 
body in the soft mud. Myself and another man 
at last bared our feet, turned up our trousers, 
and waded into the stream, but still we found 
nothing but the unresisting salt and mud. 

“The stream left the tunnel through a small 
slit in the south wall, whence it fell with a sullen 
tumble into the underground depths. The open- 
ing in the wall was much too narrow to admit 
the passage ot a human body; yet we devoted 
almosc an hour to peering through it and flashing 
our lights into the gloomy chasm below. 

“ Discouraged, we had finally to admit that 
search there was useless. If the man we sought 
had actually strayed to the place, the marks of 
his feet were all the evidence left to prove it, 
What had become of him we could not even 
guess, We continued on to what apparently 
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“He ran screaming past them, obsessed by uncanny fears.” 


was the end of the passage we were in, and then 
turned back to meet the relief-squad, to report 
to them the route we had covered and our lack 
of success, that they might not go over the ground 
a second time. 

“A week went by in fruitless search. The 
men composing the several squads were tired 
and footsore and were rapidly becoming dis- 
couraged. A number of them dropped out in 
disgust and several others from exhaustion. 
But I was determined to find Kent, or at least 
whatever was left of him. I argued that he must 
still be somewhere in the mine. He had been 
last seen there; he hadn’t gone up the shaft 
since, and there was no other outlet to the place ; 
we had found the impression of naked feet on 
the banks of the stream, which could not possibly 
be anyone’s but his. There was no question in 
my mind that Kent, or his body, was still in the 


mine. It was a matter of plain everyday logic ; 
it was a puzzle which I proposed to unravel. 

“ By the morning of the eighth day of our 
work of combing the tunnels, which was the 
eleventh day since Tom Kent had disappeared, 
the searchers had become reduced to two squads 
of four men each. I estimate that up to that 
time myself and the men with me had tramped 
over no less than two hundred miles of the hot, 
crooked underground passages. This eighth morn- 
ing we took a fresh direction, going to a section 
of the mine on the west side we had not before 
visited. Nothing of particular interest rewarded 
our search until past the noon hour. 

“We had seated ourselves on 
some rocks, perhaps twelve miles 
from the shaft, to refresh our- 
selves with the sandwiches we 
had with us and with tea from thermos bottles. 


Terrifying 


Screams. 
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Suddenly three loud screams—awful sounds they 
were, such as might come from the tnroat of a 
wild animal in the depths of an African jungle— 
rang through the corridor in quisk succession, 
They came apparently from a great distance 
back in the mine, a mile or more trom where we 
were sitting, and were followed by stillness. 

“ Without speaking, the four of us started to 
our feet and bent forward with our eyes fastened 
on the wall of blackness ahead, listening for a 
Tepetition of the unnerving shricks. But there 
was nothing save the deathly quiet, which is 
nowhere so intense as it is in the deserted depths 
of a mine. 

“ Bringing our lunch to a hasty conclusion, 
we gathered up our tea-bottles and what re- 
mained of the sandwiches and started swiftly 
on our way, directing our steps, as nearly as we 
could, toward the locality trom which we had 
heard the screams. 

“We had gone what we thought was the dis- 
tance the sounds had seemed to be away from us, 
when a little way ahead something white all at 
once flitted across the tunnel. It was but a 
flecting glance we had of the thing, yet we could 
see that it had the form of a human being. It 
was waving its arms above its head in a peculiarly 
discomposing manner, but its movements were so 
rapid that these facts were all we had a chance 
to note about it. No sound reached us from 
the uncanny being ; and it disappeared quickly, 
giving us the impression, from where we stood, 
that it had gone through the solid wall. 

“ Grasping one another by the arm, we peered 
toward the spot where the vision had crossed for 
quite two minutes, too startled to move. Then 
finally I sang out, and I’ll admit I was feeling 
none tvo comtortable :— 

“«That’s eitner Tom Kent, or it’s his ghost !’ 
And for the moment I inclined strongly to the 
latter explanation. ‘The thing had the colour- 
scheme and the gliding motion usually attributed 
to spooks; besides which I believed it to be 
humanly impossible that the man we were 
searching for could still be alive. 

“We started on a run for the place. We 
found that a tunnel criss-crossed the one we 
were in about where we had seen the white 
object. We hurried up the right-hand branch, 
into which we thought it must have disappeared ; 
but the tunne: ended abruptly a couple ot 
hundred yards in. As usual, we flashed our 
lights on all sides of us, but the result was once 
more—nothing. There wasn’t a vestige of the 
thing we had seen, search as we might. I began 
to conclude now that what we had scen was 
nothing more than an optical illusion, caused by 
the heat of the tunnels, or perhaps as a result of 
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the reflection of our flashlights from the crystal- 
lized walls against our eyes. We did no more 
searching that day. We were getting depressed 
by our unchanging lack of success, as well as 
worn out physically by our long-drawn-out 
underground tramps. 

“ The day following I had to go over into the 
south end of the county to bring an obstreperous 
prisoner, who had been rounded up there by the 
local constable, into the jail at Genesco. We 
called the search off tor that day, my companions 
declaring themselves for a holiday, to rest their 
wearied limbs. The second squad followed our 
example. 

“When we resumed the task again it was the 
commencement of the fourteenth day (May 15th, 
1917) since Kent had struck out trom the bottom 
of the shaft to return for his dinner-bucket. I 
had been more sanguine than anyone up to then 
that we would ultimately find the lost man alive, 
in spite of what probably had been his almost 
unbelievable fast. But I had lost most of my 
confidence on this morning of the fourteenth day. 
I had heard and read of some remarkable feats 
of endurance, but never one quite up to what 
this would have been. 

“Fach day since we had undertaken the 
strange man-hunt we had carried restoratives 
with us, furnished by the company’s physician, 
vo use on Tom Kent when we found him. 
But we were at last so unanimous in our belief 
that if we found anything of him it would be 
only his dead body that we were half tempted to 
leave the stuff behind as a useless encumbrance. 

“ By my direction we took the same route 
we had when we had seen, or imagined we had 
seen, what had looked to us like a human form, 
I don’t know what it was that prompced me 
to do this, but as things eventuated I shall 
always believe the impulse was divinely inspired. 

“ At two o'clock in the afternoon we had 
passed the mouth of the cross-tunnel up which 
we had seemed to see the whacever it had 
been disappear. We had thus far encoun- 
tered nothing unusual, and it was now time for 
us to turn back, to let the second squad ot tour 
continue the search. But I told the men with 
me that I had a strong feeling, which, however, 
I did not undertake to account for, that we were 
going to discover our man, living or dead, 
within the next hour; that I had an uncon- 
trollable presentiment that we were on the 
Tight trail, despite our disappointment of the 
second day before, and I asked them to keep on 
with me for that length of time. 

“They were splendid fellows, whose mettle 
I had tested and proved upon more than one 
occasion previously, and they readily agreed 
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to doas I proposed, though I think that privately 
they were of the opinion that the long search, 
with its many disappointments, had commenced 
to affect my brain. 

“We went right ahead after we had passed 
the side-tunnel. A short distance farther along 
the passage we were in veered sharply to the 
north and east, in an almost perfect semi- 
circle. 

“Tt was a terra incognita to us, a section 
which had probably not been travelled through 
for upwards of a quarter of a century, it being 
the part of the mine which had been first worked 
and earliest abandoned. ‘The walls were crumb- 
ling and the ceilings had fallen in many places, 
leaving piles of débris on the floor for us to 
stumble through. Progress up the tunnel was 
difficult and slow, but I was confident that my 
companions would not hold for strict limi- 
tation of the hour I had set and would stay with 
me as long as I desired and continued to 
force the pace. 

“The footing was too strenuous for us to 
keep much track of the distance covered. But 
our watches told us that it was past five o’clock 
when we rounded a curve in the tunnel, lighting 
the way with our flashlights, and saw ahead of 
us, clearly outlined in their rays, a stream of 
water running sluggishly across our path at 
right angles. Investigation soon showed us 
that it was the identical salt-laden stream upon 
whose banks several days previously we had 
found the imprint of naked human feet. It 
meant that we had made a complete half- 
circuit of the mine, without finding the slightest 
trace of the man we sought. 

“Once more we turned disappointedly away, 
to decide upon a feasible route back to the shaft. 
We had concluded to wade the stream and 
proceed homeward from its eastern shore, a 
route we had travelled before, sooner than 
retrace our steps the way we had come. 

“We had started to prepare for this when 
one of the men, who had gone a short distance 
back to find a rock to sit upon while he took 
off his shoes, startled the rest of us with an 
excited exclamation. 

“He was holding some small dark object 
in one of his hands and examining it closely 
in the light from his pocket-lamp. 

“*Took what I’ve found!’ he 

A Startling sang out, suddenly, as he started 

Discovery. toward us with the object still 

fn his hand. ‘If these ain’t 
the remnants of Tom Kent’s footgear then 
I’ve missed my guess, that’s all! They’re what’s 
Jeft of the very pair of shoes I’ve seen him wear. 
They’re his, sure, and so are those footprints 
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on the other side of the creek. He’s been here, 
on both banks of the stream, and I don’t believe 
it was very long ago either.’ 

“They were the ragged remains of what 
undoubtedly had once been a pair of shoes, 
such as might have been worn by such a man as 
Kent. ‘The entire bottoms were gone and there 
was little left except the tattered, brine-soaked 
uppers, the salt water having as yet but par- 
tially dried on them. 

“Discontinuing our preparations to wade 
the stream, we sprang to our feet and commenced 
hurriedly to flash our electric lights over the 
tunnel-floo: in the vicinity of the spot where 
the shoes had been found. 

“On all sides of the rock where their dis- 
coverer had been about to seat himself there 
were the prints of naked feet. We followed 
these in various directions as they wandered, 
apparently haphazard, with no definite desti- 
nation in view, as though their owner had been 
groping about in the darkness or while suffering 
from mental aberration. 

“A single line of the steps, however, which 
we at length discovered, extended to a narrow 
opening in the wall, some fifty feet west of the 
sluggish stream, too small and_ insignificant 
an aperture for it previously to have attracted 
our attention. 

“It was wide enough, though, for the passage 
of a human body, and hurrying through it in 
single file we found ourselves in a small chamber, 
or cave, which probably had been eaten out 
of the salt bed by the constant dripping of water 
from the upper surface. We flashed our lamps 
to every corner of the place and over its floor, 
upon which mounds of salt lay thickly piled. 

“Nothing resembling a human 

A Ghostlike being rewarded our efforts, and 

Apparition. once again we were on the point 

of turning disappointedly away 

when, of a sudden, we distinctly saw one of 
the salt mounds move. 

“We were staring at the spot with our hearts 
in our mouths, when suddenly the hummock 
of salt seemed to rise up half-erect ! 

“ Rapidly it took the shape ot a human being 
in a sitting position—but such a human being ! 
Clad in tattered rags, white with partly-dried 
salt drippings, as was the entire person of the 
strange and disquieting object, it resembled 
almost anything else. We couldn’t realize it 
was Kent ! 

“We gaped at it like four frightened school- 
children without being able to get the necessary 
grip on ourselves to go to its assistance, as we 
saw it keep trying to struggle to its feet, only 
to fall weakly back, or making feeble motions 
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with its hands towards its face, as though 
attempting to wipe the salt from its eyes. 

“What finally brought us to our senses, 
with a full realization that the weird and ghost- 
like creature was none other than the man we 
were searching for, was when, low and quavering, 
sounding literally like a voice from a tomb, 
there came from his throat the single weak 
word of appeal: ‘Help!’ The sound of it 
electrified us, and stirred our hearts with pity. 
We lost no time in responding to it, thankful 
that we had not been foolish enough to leave the 
restoratives behind, as we were tempted to do. 

“We made a rude litter from wall-props 
and strips from our clothing, and bore the almost 
done-for man slowly through the tunnels and 
up to the moonlit surface above-ground. 


“He put in four wecks in the company’s 
hospital, and came out of it little the worse 
for his terrible experiences. 

“A bit at a time, after his discharge, we 
drew his story from him—the slight portion 
of his fourteen days in the mine of which he 
had any recollection. He told it in very few 
words, being a matter-of-fact sort of fellow, 
who saw nothing at all dramatic or remarkable 
in what he had undergone. 
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“*T got lost in the tunnels, going after my 
bucket,’ he said, concisely. ‘I was in there 
two weeks with nothing to eat or drink. Then 
you men found me, and here I am.’ 

““ How did you ever manage to live through 
such an awful ordeal, my poor man?’ asked 
a preacher, who was one of the party conversing 
with him. 

“““Oh, I lived ’cause I didn’t happen to die, 
I reckons,’ he said, easily. ‘Obstinate sort 
of a fellow, I am; always doing unexpected 
things.’ 

“And not a word more could be drawn from 
him on the subject.” 

When the under-sheriff had concluded his 
recital I asked him casually if Kent had returned 
to work in the salt-mines. 

“What, him! Kent return to the mines 
again?” he responded, with a laugh. ‘“ Well, 
I guess not. He wasn’t a man who was easily 
frightened, but he had sense enoygly"'to know 
when he’d got cnough. He’d’ come as close 
to sharing the fate of Lot’s wife as he wanted 
tor No, sir, he didn’t go back: to the salt- 
mines. He enlisted in Uncle’ Sam’s great big 
new army as soon as he was strong enough to 
shoulder a gun, and he’s now ‘ Somewhere in 
France’ fighting the enemy.” 


MYSTERIOUS FISH WITH STRANGE ARABIC INSCRIPTIONS. 


THE accompanying photograph depicts a remarkable 
fish which was recently caught at Zanzibar with strange 
Arabic inscriptions upon its tail. It appears that the fish 
was not of a large haul, and was taken by a single fisherman, 
who brought it to the fish-market. There it remained for 
some time, having no purchaser as it was one that had 
never been seen before in those waters. Finally an Indian 
of the sect called “ Memon ” bought it, and, on the strange 
markings being noticed, it was taken to a well-known 
Arab scholar, who deciphered the inscription. It was 
afterwards sent to the Sultan, who also recognized the 
wording. That night, three thousand rupees were offered 
for the fish and refused, and on the following day five 
thousand rupees were refused. The original price paid 


‘for the fish was a penny, and it was eventually decided to 


have it preserved. For this purpose it was taken to the 
Government Laboratory, where it wastreated with formalin. 
It has since been placed on public exhibition. There are 
two distinct inscriptions on the tail, one on each side. One 
reads : “The work of God,” and the other, “ God alone.” 
There is no suspicion of anything in the nature of a fake 
about the matter, and the mystery is so complete that no 
explanation of the strange phenomenon is forthcoming. 
The Arabic lettering is perfectly plain, and the discovery 
has caused wonderment throughout the Mohammedan 
community of Zanzibar. They declare it portends some: 
thing about to happen, possibly the end of the war. In 
the course of conversation with a prominent East African 
official we gather that the only previous case of a similar 
nature known occurred in Tibet, where certain Hindustani 
wording appeared on the leaves of a tree. The whole of 
the circumstances are certainly very strange. 


‘The strange fish caught at Zanzibar. The Arabic lettering cathe 


tail reads : alone. 
Photo. Gomes & Son, Zanzibar. 
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The Authoress of this entertaining series of articles is the wife of a well-known African traveller 
and sportsman, After her marriage she accompanied her husband on a daring journey right 


across the Dark Continent, from east to west. 
miles through unknown lands. Their route led 


Central Africa, and here they encountered many ‘strange and weird adventures. 


It was a honeymoon trip of four thousand 
them through the great Equatorial Forest of 
Half their 


“boys” left them, terrified at the hardships that confronted them, and of the six white people 


that started only Mrs. J 


ordan and her husband arrived at their ultimate destination. 


Not only 


was it a perilous undertaking, full of exciting adventures, but our Authoress was the first and 
so far the only woman that has penetrated those mysterious African forests. 


i 


IN July of the year rg11, after four 
| happy months’ wandering through 

different parts of South and East 
| Africa, my husband and I started 


Uganda and the Belgian Congo—from Mom- 
basa through Equatorial Africa to the seaport 
town of Boma, on the west coast, a journey of 
about four thousand miles. A great proportion 
of the route was through one vast forest, known 
as the Equatorial Forest of Africa, with here 
and there occasional native clearings. We 
Vol. xl.—28. 


tramped or rode the whole distance along primi- 
tive native paths. 

My husband, of course, had previously made 
many of these long safaris during his big-game 
trips in East Africa, but it was an entirely 
fresh and wonderful experience for me, having 
lived nearly all my life in a quiet, uninteresting 
English country town. A desire for travel 
and change of scene resulted in a voyage to 
South Africa, and it was on the outward-bound 
steamer that I met the man who shortly after- 
wards became my husband. 
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Although we had been married some few months 
when we started on this remarkable trip, I shall 
always regard it as our honeymoon. All my 
life I had been a lover of books of adventure, 
and passionately devoted to all kinds of animals, 
whether the wild ones I frequently visited in 
the Zoological Gardens or the numerous and 
various domestic pets 
I had always kept ; 
but I little dreamed 
that I should ever 
travel in far distant 
lands. 

I afterwards 
learned, and am 
proud indeed to know, 
that I was the first 
white woman to make 
this perilous journey 
through the great whe 
forests, and probably 
the first woman to visit the majority of the 
quaint native villages at which from time to 
time we rested. 

We made Mombasa our starting point and 
there fitted out our safari. It is situated on 
an island, surrounded by a heautiful natural 
harbour, which was extensively used in olden 
days by the Arab slave-traders, who went into 
the interior capturing their slaves 
from the weak tribes and purchas- 
ing them from the warlike ones. 
They then brought them down to 
Mombasa to work on their plan- 
tations, or shipped them on their 
dhows and sold them to any ready 
purchaser.on the African coast. 
To this day the stately, ghostlike 
ruins of the ancient Arab fort still 
guard the entrance to Kilondini, 
the name of this important harbour. 
The fort is still known by its old 
Arab name, “ Engomani.” 

To-day Mombasa is the capital 
and principal port of East Africa. 
Yet a quarter of a century ago it 
was virtually an unknown squalid 
little street of native huts that lost 
itself in the jungle. It was no 
uncommon sight of a moonlight 
night in those days to see a lion nosing his 
stealthy way through the town. Even quite re- 
cently lions have been known to carry off natives 
within three miles of the town. The island on 
which Mombasa stands is linked to the mainland 
by a very fine bridge, called the Salisbury Bridge. 

We left Mombasa and travelled on the 
Uganda Railway, our first stopping-place being 


Mrs, Eva J. Jordan, F.R.GS., 


de the daring 
made cari journey 


Old Arab fort at Mombasa, the waning point of Mra, Jordan's journey cron Alia 
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Voi, where all the passengers descended for 
dinner. It is customary on this line for all 
meals to be provided at the stations, where the 
train stops about an hour for this purpose. 

A motor transport runs from here to the 
mountains which form the boundary between 
British and German East Africa. In the light 
of after events it is curious that this motor 
was driven by an educated German. 

From this spot the glorious snow-peaked 
mountain Kilima-Njaro could be seen in the 
distance, its summit enveloped in a canopy 
of fleecy clouds. The train left Voi the same 
evening about eight o’clock and everyone 
settled down to sleep. 

We passed through many stations, including 
Tsavo, rendered famous by Colonel Patterson’s 
interesting book, “‘ The Man-Eaters of Tsavo.” 
Still greater interest is awakened while crossing 
the Athi plains. These miles of rolling land 
stretch far away to the horizon, and here are 
to be seen all sorts of wild game browsing quietly 
near the line—hartebeeste, eland, Grant and 
Tommy gazelles, zebras, ostriches, and occa- 
sionally lions stalking along—instinct apparently 
telling them of their safety in the game reserve. 
Even giraffes can sometimes be seen feeding 
off the tops of their favourite trees. 

After leaving the plain we ascended the escarp- 


] 


east to west, 


ment, gradually mounting to a height of some 
eight thousand five hundred feet above sea- 
level, where the cold is so intense that one longs 
for a good old English fire. From the summit 
the view is unequalled. Beneath us stretched, 
apparently for interminable distances, ranges 
of hills divided by gorgeous valleys ornamented 
by clumps of huge tropical trees. With the 
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aid of glasses we espied herds of clephant and _ 
buffalo in the distance. The climb up the 
escarpment is most exhilarating, and still more 
exciting is the rush down on the other side. The 
train descends at an extraordinary speed, and 
dashes round the precipitous mountain curves 
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country, of course, was well known to my hus- 
band, who had sailed round the lake many times 
in Arab dhows long before steamers were 
running there, but to me it was wonderfully 
interesting. The whole coast was rich with 
tropical verdure. Great palms and mangoes 


A typical station on the Uganda Raley: which 


tish East At 


with a rapidity that causes the heart to beat ; 
indeed, all the passengers looked greatly relieved 
when they had passed the danger zone and had 
reached the plains below. 

Our journey continued for two more days, 
when we arrived at the terminus, Port Florence, 
on Lake Victoria Nyanza, formerly known as 
Kisumu. Here we were obliged to remain for 
a short time to await the arrival of a horse and 
some dogs that were being sent up from Lumbwa, 
‘a station some distance down the line. When 
they arrived we embarked on the steamer 
Winifred, and crossed the lake to Entebbe, the 
capital of Uganda. This journey takes only 
twenty-four hours and the steamers are well- 
equipped and very comfortable. They ply 
between Port Florence and Uganda and then on 
to Maunza, in German East Africa. We arrived 
at Entebbe the following afternoon and had tea 
at the New Hotel, formerly the old Government 
House. The view from the balcony, looking 
immediately over the tops of a clump of eucalyptus 
and cedar trees, was a fine one. The immense 
lake, stretching before us to the horizon, turned 
into a sheet of glowing colours by the rays of the 
sun, appeared like a gorgeous picture of fairy- 
land. This vast expanse of water is studded 
here and there with tiny islands, and the whole 
scene was indescribably beautiful. We stayed 
here only a short time and continued by the 
steamer to Kampala, our destination, All this 


carried Mrs. Jordan and her party across 
frica. 


transformed the fine Uganda roads into beau- 
tiful avenues. 

Arriving at Kampala we joined the rest of 
our safari, which had been sent on in front in 
charge of a Mr. Inglis, a friend of my husband, 
who was travelling with us. We intended to 
stay there only a few days, but owing to diffi- 
culties which arose with guns and ammunition, 
and with our native porters, we were detained 
here ten days. At last, however, on August 
roth, rgrr, all was ready, and we started on 
our long trek through many strange places. 

Out of the six white people that started from 
Mombasa only my husband and myself reached 
Boma, on the west coast, the other four only 
travelling as far as Toro. Frightened by the 
accounts given of the Congo hardships they 
turned back, taking without permission half 
the safari of three hundred boys that we had 
brought with us; some of them being our 
own Monumwazie boys from German East 
Africa, and others Uganda boys supplied from 
Kampala and the surrounding districts. 

My husband and I were the first to start 
from Kampala, leaving the others to follow the 
next day. Our little cavalcade set off with 
considerable pomp and gaiety, passing through 
the town in great style, the route leading through 
the native bazaars and villages. Leaving the 
town behind we passed through great stretches 
of elephant grass growing to a height of from 
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sixteen to twenty feet. The path was very narrow 
and we had to proceed in single file until we 
came out upon the main road, there allowing 
our horses to have a good gallop. My husband 
was mounted on a racehorse and my mount 
was a half-bred Arab steed. We had also two 
mules and three horses for the rest of the party. 
A short time afterwards two mules and one 
horse were stolen from us, which was a serious 
loss, as our animals were the most important 
branch of the safari. My husband’s horse was 
called “‘ Whisky,” mine was christened “ Brandy,” 
and one of the other animals was known as 
“ Soda.” These Bacchanalian nicknames were 
a continued source of annoyance to my husband 
when we were obliged to be content with draughts 
of water, the porter whose duty it was to carry 
the stimulating drinks invariably lagging behind. 

We had two large dogs and two fox-terriers. 
In fact we were a travelling menagerie, con- 
tinually adding to our zoological collection by 
annexing every young animal we came across on 


destined to see very much worse sights before 
reaching our western destination. During dinner 
that night a gale of wind suddenly sprang up 
and the dining-tent was blown down on the top 
of us. The only things we struggled to save 
were some cigarettes, as we were not over- 
burdened with many. The rest of the 

turned up late that night, and on the morrow 
we moved on to the next camping-ground, 
twenty-three miles along the road. As far as 
Fort Portal there is a good road, and a large 
motor-transport runs half the way. There are 
also several camps and rest-houses on the Uganda 
road for the use of travellers, although many 
of them were untenable owing to the odours 
caused by the number of bats that had made 
their homes in the roofs. Therefore we always 
slept in our tents, finding them more comfortable 
and clean. The food question for travellers in 
Uganda is not a difficult one, the chiefs of the 
different villages bringing in eggs, tomatoes, 
chickens, and other articles for sale at a very 
“low price, while the boys’ “posho,” or 


Motor transport service in Uganda. 


the march. The first addition 
to our collection was a tiny 
zebra, and obyiously, from the 
blood and spoor on the gras 
where we found the little animal, 
the mother had been carried off 
by lions. This young zebra joined 
my Great Dane while the dog was 
hunting. ‘They were exactly the 
same size, and when the dog ran 
back to join the safari the zebra followed, and 
remained with us, soon becoming quite tame. 
‘Two or three days after that the boys brought 
in a young hartebeeste, which we also tamed. 
The first night we encamped at a village called 
Kiramba, where we were visited by the chief 
and his retinue; a more dirty-looking old 
scamp I never wish to see, though we were 
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The more general method of transport in Central Africa was by means of donkey teams, 


food, also comes in at each camp— 
bananas, mealies, and rice forming their 
main articles of diet. 

The scenery was very fine, but the 
country seemed very sparsely populated, 
At times we got tired of marching 
along the well-made road and would 
cut across country for a change, but 


one of these manceuvres nearly brought us to 
disaster. Marching through a narrow lane 
surrounded on each side by tall elephant grass 
we suddenly came upon a swamp. It did not 
look very formidable, but we nevertheless sent 
the boys on to try it first. They had not taken 
three steps before they began to sink, and the 
other boys hastily pulled them out, Then one 
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of the party rode in, but the horse 
began to be sucked down. We 
threw a rope to him and pulled 
him out. The horse struggled 
violently, and we were afraid he 
would sink and be smothered 
before we could get him out. 
We managed to throw a rope 
over him and the boys cut bush 
and threw it in, on which he 
managed to secure a footing and 
was eventually hauled out. After 
that experience we decided to go 
round, the boys preceding to test 
the stability of the ground. We 
followed, pushing our way through 
thick grass and jumping from tuft 
to tuft. We finally arrived on safe ground a 
much-bespattered party. The horses were 
covered with mud and had to be scrubbed 
down before proceeding. This part of the 
march was rather rough, as we had left the 
main road and were taking to short cuts, 
crossing ditches and streams as best we could. 
Many of the bridges appeared so unstable and 
old that we preferred to flounder through the 
water. None of the streams were big enough 


to harbour crocodiles, and we had no fears on_ 


that account for our horses and dogs. 

The motor transport runs along this road for 
a distance of a hundred and twenty-eight miles 
from Kampala, and on the twenty-fifth of 
August we arrived at the last stage of the motor. 
The surrounding country was very beautiful, 
undulating, with solitary bare and rugged rocks 
rising amidst its verdure. The grass and low 
bush formed a pleasant background for the native 


Travelling through the bush. 
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A halt on the road in Southern Uganda. 


huts visible here and there. Buck and leopards 
were plentiful, but we did not see many elephants, 
although we were continually hearing tales of 
their pulling down the telegraph poles that run 
across the country. The rainy season had now 
begun and we often arrived in camp in an 
excessively wet condition. Once the tents were 
pitched, however, we all warmed ourselves up 
with drinks and our troubles were soon forgotten. 
We reached one camp in a thick mist, which 
gradually cleared and we found ourselves on a 
slope. Before us rose two hills covered with 
grass and small trees. Between them was a lake, 
and as the sun shone upon it it glistened like a 
sea of silver. The picturesqueness of the scene 
would have delighted the eye of any artist. I 
often regretted my inability to draw or paint, for 
the camera is but a poor substitute for the 
natural gift of depicting Nature. 

Our way led us through a thick forest which 
we were informed by 
the natives abounded in 
elephant and buffalo. 
My husband’s hopes ran 
high, but he was dis- 
appointed. He thought 
this country a poor 
one from a sportsman’s 
point of view compared 
with certain parts of 
East Africa, but, on the 
other hand, I think he 
was glad we had no 
hairbreadth adventures 
during our sojourn in 
Uganda, as our party 
was too large to be easily 
handled in an emergency. 
However, the journey 
was not without its 
small excitements, At 
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one camp the boys suddenly espied a small buck 
and everyone gave chase—about one hundred 
and fifty boys and four dogs, the white people 
bringing up the rear shouting directions ; but 
Master Buck was too fleet for us, and though 
the boys chased over the hills for miles he 
succeeded in eluding them. 

At another camp we were much interested in 
a native lion trap erected at the side of the road, 
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ground before anything else. They stand no 
nonsense with them and make them work. We 
sent up two shillings and received two large 
baskets of vegetables, some milk, and some most 
delicious butter. We had not the pleasure of 
meeting the Fathers and did not make the 


an ingenious affair constructed of logs of wood 
and tied round with vines to keep it together. 
At Butite, two days’ journey from the frontier 
station of Toro, we camped near a French mission 
station. The country here is all agricultural, 
as the white Fathers teach the natives to till the 


“The horse struggled violently, and we were afraid he would sink and be smothered before we could get him out.” 


acquaintance of their fraternity till we got into 
the Belgian Congo. From the next camp we 
sent the party on in advance to Toro, Mr. Jordan 
and I intending to follow on the following 
morning, but, alas! the unexpected happened 
and our plans were upset. 


(To be continued.) 


How I Fired the First 
Shot for Britain in the 
Great War. 


Told by Trooper Wm. Craig, and set down by S. S. Fyffe. 


ILLUSTRATED BY STANLEY L. WOOD. 


To Trooper William Craig, of the 4th Dragoon Guards, falls not only the honour of having fired 
the first shot for Britain in the Great War, but also of being the first British soldier to bring 


down a Ublan. 


Trooper Craig, who is about forty years of age, is employed on munitions at 


Glasgow. He served twenty-one years in the Army, and took part in the South African War. 


HEN with the first faint glimmer of 
daylight on the morning of August 
2oth, 1914, Trooper William Craig, 
of the 4th Dragoon Guards, de- 
liberately raised his rifle, aimed, and 
fired at a party of Uhlans a little to the north of 
Mons, little did he dream that he was firing an 


historic shot for Liberty against Prussian mili-. 


tarism which was to involve practically the whole 
of the civilized world. Trooper Craig is proud 
to be a Scotsman, but prouder still is he that not 
only did he fire the first shot for Britain in the 
war, but that he from his skill as a marksman 
brought down the first Uhlan, making a helmeted 
Prussian cavalryman topple in his saddle and 
flop with a dull thud to the ground. 

There is nothing finer in all history than the 
grit and stamina displayed by our little Army in 
those early days of the world’s conflict, when 
Britain’s stalwart fighting men were so greatly 
outnumbered. The exploits of Trooper Craig 
and the historic distinction he was destined to 
achieve can be vouched for in British Army 
circles, and the graphic narrative leading up to 
that eventful moment when he unsaddled the 
proud Uhlan I will describe in accordance with 
the facts as supplied by this patriotic British 
soldier. 


How came it about that I was destined to 
fire the first shot for the British Army in the 


Great War? I think that was one of the proudest 
and most thrilling moments of my Army career, 
which extends over twenty-one years. I suppose 
I am one of the very few fighting men recalled 
from the firing-line to civilian life by telegram. 
My claim to be the first soldier of the original 
British Expeditionary Force to see a German 
enemy, to fire the first shot at a Hun, and also 
to bring down one of the Kaiser’s proud Uhlans 
can be amply substantiated by recourse to the 
War Records. In the light of the terrible toll 
of human lives already sacrificed in the war I 
almost shudder when I think of that early 
morning episode on August 20th, 1914, which 
seems now so terribly far off, when I sped a good 
British bullet through the body of a mounted 
and fully-accoutred Uhlan. That was just before 
the first clash of arms. I was one of a mounted 
patrol of five on August r9th, 1914, our duty being 
to endeavour to get in touch with the outposts 
of the German army, which was then making 
such a rapid and devastating advance through 
Belgium. Our little party consisted of Lieutenant 
Harris, who acted as interpreter and who was 
thoroughly acquainted with that part of the 
country ; Lieutenant Jones ; an English trooper 
named Goodchild ; another trooper whose name 
escapes my memory, and myself. 

The dread menace of war had already terrified 
many of the villagers in that part of the country, 
and when it was reported to us that a band of 
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Uhlans had been sighted not far away we were 
at first inclined to discount the information as 
being merely the nervous hallucination of a 
people whose nerves were being shattered by 
the uncertainty of the fate that awaited them. 
But in war it does not pay to be sceptical of any 
hints, however seemingly improbable, and our 
party kept a vigilant look-out for any stray 
enemy patrol. We saw none of the enemy that 
day, “however, and towards nightfall we pro- 
ceeded along by the side of a railway line, but 
always maintaining a strict watch. That night 
the statements of the friendly peasants that a 
Uhlan patrol was in the neighbouriood became 
so convincing that 
Trooper Goodchild was 
dispatched to the regi- 
ment to report that 
contact had been estab- 
lished with the enemy. 
It was a dramatic 
moment for the rest of 
the small party as we 
heard our mounted com- 
rade clatter away in the 
darkness to warn our 
anxious but undaunted 
colleagues farther back. 
‘That night after passing 
through a village we 
arriyed at a small farm, 
and our officers decided 
to dodge round about 
this point in the hope 
of getting actual con- 
tact with one of the 
Kaiser’s crack cavalry 
patrols. Lieutenant 
Harris was equipped 
with very powerful 
field-glasses, and in the 
gathering dusk he 
thought he detected 
several Uhlans on the slope of a hill some 
considerable distance off. 

For a few seconds I watched our officer gazing 
intently at a spur of land, and by the twitching 
of his mouth I could see that he, at all events, 
was under no illusions as to the presence of 
Germans in the quarter suspected. 

“Who has the fastest and quietest horse ?” 
Lieutenant Harris asked, lowering his glasses 
and turning to his brother-officer, Lieutenant 
Jones. 

At that time I rode a magnificent black horse 
named Darkie, a thoroughly-trained animal 
which seemed to possess almost human instinct. 
As we looked at each other in the gathering gloom 


Trooper Wm. Craig, who fired the first shot for Britain in the 
Great War, 


I was raised into the seventh heaven of delight 
when I heard Lieutenant Jones remark, “ I think 
that big black horse is the best ”—an opinion I 
shared, seeing it was my own trusty Darkie 
which had been referred to. 

After a whispered confab between our two 
officers I was ordered to go up towards the hill 
where the Uhlans were supposed to be, but to be 
very careful, and not to fire if I could possibly 
avoid it. There was a hedge jutting out, and I 
rode behind this until I got into a wood, and 


“there I dodged about quietly, keeping a sharp 


look-out, and patiently waiting for the dawn of 

August 20th to break. I think that experience 
with my equine com- 
panion in the 
atmosphere and sur- 
roundings of that wood 
did much to keep me 
almost free from 
“nerves” in the later 

"= stages of the war. 

I had every confi- 
dence in Darkie, and I 
knew from experience 

_ of him that he would 
rather choke than utter 
any sound in such cir- 
cumstances, but it was 
an anxious time waiting 
for daylight. I remem 
ber it would be about 
three o'clock on the 
morning of August 2oth 
when with the first gleam 
of light I noticed the 
helmets of two Uhlans 
a considerable distance 
away. I took a careful 
note of the spot, and 
then, wheeling my horse 
about, I galloped off to 
report what I had seen. 

I had no sooner reported the presence of 

the enemy to my officers than about twenty 

Uhlans came galloping down the hill after 

us, the Hun cavalrymen having evidently 
discovered our presence with the increasing 
daylight. There were only four of us in our 
party, the two officers and two cavalrymen— 
and we galloped off, pursued by the helmeted 

Uhlans, who were all superbly mounted. When 

we came to a farm we dodged round about it, 
and, the light now being much clearer, Lieutenant 

Harris had a long and anxious look through his 

field-glasses, and noted with satisfaction that 
the enemy apparently had not seen where we 
had gone to. It was then decided that we 


eerie . 
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should endeavour to find our regiment, as our 
little party stood no chance if we got to close 
quarters with such a numerically superior body. 

It was while we were getting ready to mount 
that one of our party descried a band of Uhlans 
about six hundred yards in front of us on the 
main road. This was a dramatic moment for 
our quartet, but as we looked into each other’s 
faces we seemed to derive mutual encouragement 
from the gleam of fixed resolution in every eye. 
There was a whispered talk between our officers 
as to whether we should fire on the Uhlans, as 
there’ were only two rifles amongst us, the 
officers not being armed in this respect. I am 
proud now, in the light of the prodigies of valour 
which the British’ Army has accomplished 
against the Prussian legions, that it was decided 
to give the enemy a foretaste of British pluck. 

My comrade and I were ordered to open fire 
on the Hun cavalrymen. It fell to me to fire 
the first shot—the first shot by one of the 
original B.E.F.—and it was a proud moment 
for me when I heard the bullet sing in the 
direction of the Uhlans. I know that my first 
shot was a trifle short, probably owing to the 
excitement of the’ moment, but I made no 
mistake with my second bullet. Inearly jumped 
with joy when, almost coincident with the 
report, I saw a Uhlan throw up his hands 
dramatically and then tumble in a heap from 
his saddle. 

I am sure the millions who have since gone 
out to fight the enemy will realize the feeling of 
intense satisfaction that came over me at that 
historic moment, in knowing that I was the 
first man in the British Army to bring down a 
German in the war. Many a shot I fired after- 
wards at the Huns, but even although I had 
been told I had killed a German general it could 
not have equalled that moment of elation when 
the first Uhlan crashed to the ground with a 
good British-made bullet in his body. 

But that was no time for self-congratulation 
or romance. I realized, just as we all did, that 
our party was in a devilish tight corner—four 
men against an unknown number of the enemy, 
all well mounted and splendidly accoutred. 
While my comrade and I were busy firing at the 
German patrol our officers had been eagerly 
scanning the lie of the surrounding country, and 
it was decided that our best plan would be to 
make a dash for it. There was, of course, every 
chance of the great numerical superiority of the 
enemy leading to our being cut off, but British 
soldiers—officers and men—have never hesitated 
to take risks, I had every faith in my own 
trusty Darkie, and my comrades were also 
efficiently served in their mounts. I had 
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observed a movement as if the mounted Huns 
were trying to deploy and surround us, and 
between the intervals of loading my rifle I 
mentioned.this fact to our officers. 

“Yes,” remarked Lieutenant Jones, “I think 
we shall have to make a dash for it. There is a 
gap in the wood over there; let us ride as hard 
as we can for the opening.” 

Mounting our horses we dashed off at full 
gallop, and within a few minutes a regular 
shower of bullets was whizzing all around us. 
My horse Darkie behaved splendidly, and 
all our mounts were worthy of that critical 
episode just before the first clash of arms. How 
one or more of that rain of bullets did not touch 
any of us is one of those mysteries not easily 
explained. Perhaps our sudden appearance and 
the fate of the Uhlan who had been shot from 
his saddle had the effect of unnerving the Hun 
patrol. I am certain that if the positions had 
been reversed such faulty marksmanship would 
not have been chronicled. 

As we dashed full pelt through the wood, our 
horses flinging up clods of loose earth from their 
wildly-whirling hoofs, our faces and hands were 
torn by the branches of trees. But that was 
not a time for thinking about such trivialities, 
and I don’t suppose a single man of the quartet 
felt a twinge of pain, although our skin was 
lacerated and bruised. That was a mad gallop, 
and we did not draw rein until we had put the 
wood between the Uhlans and our little party. 
On arriving at a peasant’s house we dismounted 
for a little, although we realized there would be 
scant time for resting just then. Lieutenant 
Harris spoke to the man in the house, but the 
poor fellow seemed to be almost scared out of 
his wits. Every moment he feared a horde of 
Germans would burst upon his little homestead 
by the side of the wood, and our officers did 
their best to comfort the trembling peasant. 
As we knew only too well, the Uhlans would be 
thirsting to avenge the death of their comrade, 
and again mounting our horses we rode off at a 
brisk gallop. After a very exhausting ride we 
at last succeeded in getting into touch with our 
regiment. We were greeted with great hearti- 
ness, and the eyes of our comrades in arms 
gleamed at the prospect of at last getting to 
close quarters with the enemy. 

I cannot help thinking, in recalling my sub- 
sequent experiences in France and Flanders, 
that I was one of the luckiest men who ever 
set out to fight the Huns. My escapes were 
many and close, and I cannot help contrasting 

my own good fortune with the bad luck that 
seemed to be the fate of many of the bravest 
men who ever donned the King’s uniform. 
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I was in the great charge at Mons. I have been 


in some decidedly hot scrapes alike in the South 
African War and in the present Armageddon, 
but few encounters were so thrilling and so 
fiercely fought as in this terrific charge at Mons. 
The news of the terrible devastation wrought 
by the Germans in Belgium had reached our 


coincident 
throw up 
tumble 


men, and this knowledge made them fight 
like veritable demons against the ever-surging 
waves of the enemy. How I managed to get 
out of this fight alive is more than I can explain. 
I know that many of my closest comrades 
made the supreme sacrifice in that hellish clash 
of arms, but if ever an outnumbered army 
made the enemy pay the full price it was at 
Mons. 

I still had my tried and faithful Darkie, 
and he behaved superbly in the charge. He 
seemed to divine my ever-changing thoughts 
as we crashed into that compact wall of German 
manhood—troops in the full flush of victory 
against men only imperfectly equipped. As 
death passed me by a score of times in the course 
of but a few minutes. mv blood was at the boil. 


“TL nearly jumped with joy when, almost 

the report, I saw a Uhlan 

nds dramatically and then 
ap from his saddle.” 
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and as I saw, amid the wild slaughter all around 
me, how dearly our men had been selling their 
lives I felt a thrill of martial ardour which was 
nectar at the moment. How long I stabbed 
and parried and clashed into the serried ranks 
of the enemy I cannot say. It was probably 
only for a few fateful minutes, but it felt like 
half a lifetime. I knew 
that my one consuming 
thought was to put “ down 
and out ” as many of the 
enemy as I could before 
getting, as I every instant 
expected, my quietus. 
Darkie’s end was a 
terrible blow to me. I 
am not ashamed to admit 
that I sobbed like a child 
when I realized that my 
faithful and noble com- 
\_ panion in war was down 
1 for the last time. In the 
midst of the terrific clash 
~~ of arms a German shell 
Ps blew two of Darkie’s legs 
off, and with a snort of 
pain which went straight 
to my heart, and a shake 
of his shaggy mane, poor 
Darkie breathed his last. 
I was flung over my 
horse’s head, and in 
alighting I broke several 
of my fingers and was 
otherwise injured. As I 
lay on the ground, listen- 
ing to the screams of the 
badly-wounded and the 
moans of the dying, with 
the crash of bullets whizz- 
‘jing all round, a groan 
burst through my clenched teeth when I 
remembered how often Darkie had galloped 
me safely out of a tight place. I was thankful 
that my noble quadruped did not suffer 
much pain, but I lay and wept quietly as 
I watched the film of death slowly passing 
over his great equine eyes. As I raised myself 
into a sitting position I-noticed that hordes 
of Germans were advancing, apparently from 
everywhere. But though sore at heart at the 
realization of Darkie’s death, I was deter- 
mined if possible to avenge my faithful steed. 
Several horses were galloping wildly about 
without their. riders, and I knew that unless 
I got hold of another mount my fighting days 
in the war just then commencing in earnest 
would be few. 


HOW I FIRED THE FIRST 


Life and liberty were very dear to me, and, 
although I now felt severely the pain in my 
injured hand and arm, there was but one thing 
to do. That was to get another mount. I 
made a dash at one riderless horse, but he was 
maddened at the noise of battle, and swerved 
just as I made to seize the flapping reins. I 
was more fortunate a minute later, as I managed 
to get hold of another horse whose rider would 
never again straddle his back. But I was now 
a bigger target for enemy attack, and though 
T had not the full use of my limbs owing to the 
smash I had sustained when pitched over 
Darkie’s head, I nevertheless made up my 
mind not to give up the ghost before I took a 
toll of the proud, swaggering Prussians, who 
were at this time inclined to sneer at those 
forming the original British Expeditionary 
Force. By the time I had mounted my new 
charger and brought him under control I had 
got separated from the bulk of my comrades, 
but I knew that the distinctive uniform I wore 
would save me from being shot by any of our 
own men. At that early phase of the Great 
War we had not seen many of the numerous 
Hun tricks now known, such as parading in 
the uniform of their enemies. 
new mount was a fine bay horse, in the excite- 
ment of my dash to reach my comrades I 
shouted frequently, “Come on, Darkie,” or, 
“ Let the beggars have it, Darkie,” and although 
the horse and I were complete strangers he 
behaved well, and dashed at isolated Germans 
in his path like a runaway railway engine. 
After a very severe fight I succeeded in regaining 
my comrades, but we had to fight a terribly 
grim and bitter rearguard action that never- 
to-be-forgotten day. 

It was at this time that I witnessed the feat 
which earned for Lieutenant Genville, of the 
Lancers, one of the first Victoria Crosses in 
the war. This was for recovering two of our 
guns which were regarded as irretrievably 
lost. It was a valorous feat of arms, and well 
deserved the conferment of the honour. The 
object of us mounted troops at this time was 
to delay the advance of the German infantry 
as long as possible, and thus afford our vastly 
outnumbered line regiments to retire. It was 
terribly exciting and trying work, and not a 
man of us slept more than two hours out of 
the twenty-four at this time. My injuries were 
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found to be more serious than I had at 
first, in the full excitement of the strugyle, 
imagined, and I was sent to hospital on the 
sixth day after the British Army had come into 
contact with the Germans. I was thus among 
practically the first batch of wounded men to 
return to Britain. I was taken to St. ‘Thomas's 
Hospital, London, and I occupied the corner 
bed in the ward. A day or two after my admis- 
sion to the hospital it was announced that the 
King and Queen intended to pay a visit to the 
wounded men, and I remember that a number 
of distinguished people—including Lord Kit- 
chener—accompanied the Royal visitors. Being 
the senior man in the ward, and also from occu- 
pying the end bed, I was asked to lead off the 
cheer when the King and Queen arrived in the 
ward. To me this was a greater ordeal than 
charging into a group of Hun cavalrymen, 
but I managed to rise to the occasion. 

I remember when the King and Queen had 
passed, after inquiring kindly about the health 
of the patients, Lord Kitchener came over to 
my bed. 

“What is the matter with you, my man?” 
Lord Kitchener asked, bending down and 
glancing kindly at me. 

“‘My horse was shot from under me, sir, and 
I broke several fingers and injured my shoulder- 
blade when I was flung over his head,” I 
replied. 

“You had better hurry up and get better, as 
the Germans are still waiting for you,” his 
lordship remarked, with a slight laugh. 

By October, 1914, I was able to return to 
France, and at the first Battle of Ypres, at Loos, 
and in numerous other heavy engagements I 
took my share of what was going in the fighting 
line. Here again my old luck seemed to favour 
me, and whilst my old comrades who went out 
at the start became a gradually dwindling 
body I seemed to emerge from every fresh 
engagement impervious to German _ bullets. 
One day in 1916 I was sent for by an officer 
who explained that a telegram had arrived from 
headquarters stating: “‘ Please cause Trooper 
William Craig to be sent back to the base, as 
he is due for discharge.” That is how I came 
to return to civilian life after having served 
twenty-one full years in the British Army. 

I only wish it would fall to my lot to fire the 
last shot in the Great War. 
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CHASED BY BEES. 
By E. F. MARTIN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. H. BVISON. 


While watching a number of apes the writer, a well-known African traveller, unwittingly disturbed 
a nest of angry and fierce bees, with decidedly unpleasant consequences. 


z Sy ARLY on one 


of those glorious 
f African tropical mornings, shortly 
| after break of day, I set out from 
J the quiet bungalow, accompanied 

by one of my servants, who carried 
my gun and kit. 

‘Turning westward, I made my way through 
the still sleeping village of Lokoja, towards the 
foot of the towering eminence that frowns from 
its twelve hundred feet over the great valley of 
the Niger and Benue rivers. We soon reached 
the base of the hill, and commenced our long 
and arduous climb. As the rise is rapid, and 
extremely steep, the view, as we climbed step 
by step, grew and expanded in the fading twilight 
of the early morning. Away beyond the con- 
verging rivers the ghostly mists were gradually 
rolling up into the distant hills: and valleys 
on the eastern horizon. ‘The silver, snake-like 
Benue seemed literally to be rising up out of the 
haze and glory of the coming day, out of the 
path of the rising sun, whose rays were beginning 
to shoot upward, high into the deep and beautiful 
blue. The grey-green ofthe shadowy world, 
spreading at our feet, was delightful in its calm, 
refreshing coolness, and seemed to be vaguely 
stirring in its sleep beneath that veil of mystery 
that hghtly, though impenetrably, hangs over 
all that land. The cool, gentle breeze of the 


hillside fanned our cheeks and was very retresh-- 


ing, as. from time to time, we halted to rest the 
beating of our hearts. Winding ever upward 
through rocky glades, we reached what I have 
always called the “ roof of Lokoja ”—the last 
fifty or hundred yards as steep as the roof of a 
house. 

Having mastered this last and toughest part 
of our climb we emerged on to the flat tableland 
that, like a park, crowns the summit of this 
massive hill. ‘Taking a path through the dewy 
grass leading to the edge of the spur above the 
village I soon came upon one of the most 
magnificent sights it is possible to witness—the 
rising of the sun over the valley of the Benue, 


It is a scene that, in glory, baffles description; 
where the dazzling rays drive out in one wild 
burst all the dark shadows of the night that has 
gone, and light up the whole vast tableau of 
rolling plain, winding rivers, and rugged encircling 
hills with the blaze of day. 

Taking the gun from Thomas, my servant, I 
again turned westward, and crossed the beautiful 
park-land with its signs of awakening lite. Here 
and there from out of the leafy shadows of some 
giant trees that were scattered over the table- 
land the croaking or crowing of some great bird 
could be heard, and the myriad twitters of count- 
less smaller birds, as they awoke to the knowledge 
of another day. Perhaps, also, some big-billed 
creature would, with great heavy-beating wings, 
dive from some bough overhead and, with 
ponderous flight, soar away through the morning 
air to its favourite pool or marshland. More 
than once a frightened deer sprang leaping away 
through ‘the grass and bushes. Then the first 
bee settled upon a flower, and I knew that the 
sun had touched, at-last, the sparkling grassland. 

I paused at the farther edge of the plateau, 
overlooking a great sea of tumbling hills and 
narrow valleys as far as the eye could see. At 
my feet the hill fell away in a vast wooded 
sweep far down into the green valley below. 
I dropped over the rocky edge and quietly 
descended, followed by Thomas, through the 
pathless forest down among the shadows of the 
western slopes. I had not gone very far when 
I heard the words ‘‘ Massa! Massa!” coming 
in an awed undertone from behind me. 

Halting, I looked round to inquire the meaning 
of the call, when I saw Thomas pointing and 
gazing with most intense excitement at some 
object on our right. Looking in the direction 
indicated, I discerned, some hundreds of yards 
away, what seemed to be the black forms of 
several men, all quite still. 

Thomas at once volunteered the information 
that they were “Big monkey, sah!” ; “ Bad 
too much, sah !”” 


Being desirous of trying if I could not discover 
to what species these “ big, bad monkey ” 
belonged I approached cautiously, Thomas 
meanwhile protesting and entreating me to 
return to the top of the plateau. 

Suddenly, about fifty or sixty yards away, a 
great black ape swung himself out of a tree. 
With one hand 
resting on a 
bough above 
his head, he 
stood or rather 
leaned, in a 
queer, ape-like, 
half man-like 
attitude, the 
knuckles of his 
disengaged 
hand resting 
on the ground 
and, turning his 
queer, grey face 
towards me, 
looked at us 
intently, with 
an expression 
of wild inquiry 
in his beady 
eyes. I was 
certainly rather 
startled by this 
sudden ap- 
parition, and 
brought my 
rifle to the 
ready in case 
of emergency. 

I soon found 
that Thomas 
and I were the 
centre of a 
circle of inquir- 
ing eyes, as I 
counted no 
fewer than 
seven of these 
monsters staring at us from behind jutting 
rocks and trunks of trees. They were all black, 
with grey faces. Their arms were of enormous 
length, and the nearest ape seemed to be the 
size of a big, powerful man. I felt a great 
desire to shoot at the nearest beast, but two 
considerations prevented my doing so—the first 
being a sort of natural disinclination to shoot 
at any kind of monkey, owing, I suppose, to 
its resemblance to the human species; the 
second consideration being the remembrance 
of what was once told me—namely, that if you 


“With a yell of pain I sprang up, beating my face, head, and neck with my hands.” 
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kill one of these great apes, the rest will attack 
you and give you a very bad time of it. 

Determining to watch and see what the brutes, 
if left unmolested, would do, I sought out a 
rounded mossy stone and sat down upon it, 
with my rifle across my knees. Thomas seated 
himself a few feet away from me. 

We had not 
been there two 
minutes when 
a vague, dull 
murmur struck 
upon my ears. 
IT could not 
locate it—if 
anywhere, it 
seemed to come 
up out of the 
valley. Think- 
ing it some 
distant water- 
fall I turned my 
attention once 
more in the 
direction of 
the monkeys, 
who were still | 
gaping at us. 

With a start, 
I suddenly 
noticed that 
the murmur 
had become a 
strange, inde- 
finable roar, 
and then I 
knew! A great 
whirring, buzz- 
ing, whirling 
cloud of bees 
surged up_be- 
tween my legs, 
from under the 
mossy stone, 
and settled 
down upon me, 
on every square inch of my person—exposed or 
covered. 

With a yell of pain I sprang up, beating my 
face, head, and neck with my hands, and blindly 
charged uphill, followed by Thomas, who was 
roaring at the top of his voice his eternal “ Oh, 
massa ! massa !” 

We dashed on uphill, over boulders and 
slippery rocks, through prickly bushes, with ever 
that hideous swarming cloud of stinging bees 
surging round our heads, past where the apes 
had been—now scattered utterly, apparently 
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frightened out of their lives by our tremendous 
and noisy charge. On reaching the top of the 
slope and emerging from the woods I dashed 
across the plateau in the direction of a pool I 
knew of, shiclding my aching face and head as 
best I could. 

On reaching the pool, situated in a grove of 
trees, I flung myself bodily in, followed by the 
blindly faithful ‘Thomas, and splashed and 
wallowed in the cool and shallow waters until 
the last of the bees had gone—drowned, mostly, 
in the pool where we had tumbled. 

It was well on towards midday before I could 
persuade Master Thomas to go in search of my 
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helmet and my gun, a search that I personally 
did not feel called upon to undertake, as my 
head felt the size of an inflated balloon and 
smarted terribly. I did not inquire of ‘Thomas 
what his feelings were until his return, when I 
softened them considerably by a very respectable 
“ dash,” which numbered some little bits of 
silver, to his very great delight. 

From that day forth I never saw another ape 
in all Nigeria. Whether those above-mentioned 
were the last of a family of chimpanzees, or some 
greater ape that migrated into wilder parts on 
the advent of numerous white men into the 
country, I cannot now tell. 


OF A CONSTRICTOR. 


By M. A. R. 


The thrilling experience of a South African trader. 
he suddenly found himself in the coils of an enormous boa-constrictor. 
to escape from his terrible predicament is herein related. 


Whilst travelling in the wilds of Rhodesia 
How he managed 
“The incident is true in every 


particular,” writes the Author. 


+i actual point of time it could not 

have been more than five minutes 
from the moment I first heard a 
icon th in the grass to when the 
huge reptile lay in his death agony 
at my feet, but in that brief space I lived the 
torments of a lifetime. To feel that strong 
inexorable coil gradually tightening around my 
body, to look down that horrible throat and 
see those repulsive fangs, and to meet that 
stony stare while I gripped with all my might— 
surely these sensations of mine were such as 
are given to few men to experience and to live 
to recount. 

The incident happened near Palapye Road, 
a station on the main line of railway from the 
Union’ of South Africa to Rhodesia, over a 
thousand miles from Cape Town. Palapye 
Road is one of those outposts of Empire where 
the white man pushes his civilization into the 
very heart of the black man’s country, carrying 
with him his Union Jack and his wares, which 
he barters with the natives for the goods of 
little value to them, but of much worth to those 
who know how to manufacture them into what 
are now to Europeans the essentials of existence. 
Trading stations such places are termed, and it 
was while thus employed that I nearly met my 
death at the hands—or should I say at the coils ? 
—of this terrible boa-constrictor, a snake which 
is fairly common in these parts of the world. 

I had been out on a three days’ “ trek” 
bargaining with the natives. My wagon, drawn 
by a long team of oxen, was laden with the 
spoils of commerce which I had collected in 


return for the gay-coloured calico and trinkets 
I had taken out with me. We were nearing 
home again. My “ boys” (every native male 
in South Africa is a “ boy,” even though he 
be past man’s allotted span) were well pleased 
at the prospect of an early return, while I was 
equally delighted with the success of my expe- 
dition. We wanted but a few miles to go, and 
would be back at headquarters before nightfall. 
There was no necessity to press our stolid 
patient beasts, hence we had outspanned for 
a few hours during the hottest part of the day 
and would resume our journey as the sun began 
to sink towards the west. 

Having unyoked the oxen the boys at once 
made themselves comfortable in various atti- 
tudes of repose. Feeling more energetic than 
they, as behoves a white man in this country 
of dolce far niente, 1 took my gun and strolled 
off in the hope of bagging a hare or other delicacy 
for supper. The grass here grows taller than a 
man, and there are practically no bushes or 
trees—a fact to which I owe my escape. This 
long rank growth is all that can subsist in the 
general absence of water, and in it I was soon 
lost to view. 

Suddenly I heard a whirling sound, which 
subconsciously I likened to a rushing wind, 
but before I had time to think I found myself 
in the clutches of an enormous boa-constrictor. 
Its scaly length was wound round and round 
my body in an ever-tightening clasp. I was in 
a horrible and terrible fix. Fortunately for 
Me, or this story would never have been wmitten, 
I retained sufficient presence of mind, or instinct, 


or what you will, to throw 
my arms above my head, 
dropping my gun as I did 
so. Had I not managed 
to keep my arms free 
in this manner I should 
have been absolutely 
helpless and my body 
would have been crushed 
to pulp before my boys 
could have got to the 
spot in answer to my 
despairing call for help. 
As it was, for days after- 
wards I could not move 
from the effects of my 
experience, and for many 
weeks the trunk of my 
body was onegreat bruise. 

With a horrible leer the 
snake’s head came up on 
a level with my own, 
and his lidless eyes gazed 
into mine. Quicker than 
thought I grasped his 
throat with both my 
hands, pressing it with 
all my might and endea- 
vouring with the strength 
born of extremity to 
squeeze the breath from 
the reptile and loosen 
those awful folds from 
their embrace. I suc- 
ceeded in frustrating his 
purpose of burying his 
fangs into me, but the 
uneven battle could not 
have been waged much 
longer. I felt my strength 
gradually ebbing. More- 
over, I knew there was a 
small bush just behind 
me. The snake knew it too, and we both knew 
also that could he but get his tail around it and 
thus secure a leverage nothing on earth could 
save me. The fight therefore resolved itself into 
a battle for position, he striving to work himself 
and me towards the bush, I exerting myself to 
keep him away from it. 

After what seemed an eternity the boys 
came up. For a moment they hesitated, but 
realizing my awful predicament they set to 
work with a will, tugging at the snake and 
pulling back its head, until at last our combined 
efforts got it to the ground. One of the boys 
immediately seized my gun and administered 
a tremendous blow upon its head. This was 


“They set to work with » will, tugging at the snake and pulling back its head.” 
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followed by others, the first having rendered the 
snake semi-conscious. The boys used what 
weapons they could lay their hands upon, rain- 
ing blows with sticks and stones upon the head 
and body of the reptile, while I stood by dazed. 
and too exhausted to do more. 

At length the head and the greater portion 
of the body were reduced to a shapeless mass. 
Slowly I hobbled back to the wagon, supported 
by my boys. We inspanned and set out for 
home immediately that I might have my injuries 
attended to properly. The snake I left where 
it lay, not even delaying io take its skin, which, 
however, had been badly mutilated. Besides, 
I had seen more than enough of it. 


With the British 


Armoured Cars in Russia. 


A Stirring Account of Their Work and Adventures. 


As told by C.P.O. CHECKLEY, M.A.A., and set down by H. J. SHEPSTONE. 


The following thrilling narrative is the first authentic account of the work and adventures of 
the British armoured cars in Russia to be recorded by a member of that gallant little band. 
Chief Petty Officer Checkley describes how he and his comrades landed at Russia’s most northerly 
port in the depth of an Arctic winter, where they were trained. Then followed their adventures 
in the field, for they fought on all the Eastern Fronts—in Persia, Asia Minor, Roumania, and 
Galicia. They held up hordes of Turks in Asia Minor, helped to stem the advance of the enemy 
in Roumania, and were it not for their bravery and gallantry in Galicia the Russian armies would 
have been overwhelmed in their retreat. Not the least interesting part of the story is how they 
got their heavy cars over the Caucasus Mountains and across wide and swiftly-flowing rivers. 
It was difficult, dangerous, and heart-breaking work. Apart from the general interest of the 
narrative, it forms a valuable contribution upon the war in that it throws a new light upon the 
conditions obtaining in the Russian armies. 


Il. 


T was from the little town of Kars, 
near the Turkish frontier in Asia 
Minor, that we set out for Jassy, in 
Roumania. ‘The heavier cars made 
™ the journey by rail and the lighter 
vehicles by. road. It took us three weeks to 
reach Jassy. The city was in a ferment of 
excitement and everything was topsy-turvy. 
The streets were full ot soldiers, - 
officers, army wagons, and refugees, 
many of the latter struggling along 
with all their worldly goods done up 
in long bundles. Most of the shops 
were closed and food and everything 
was very scarce. There was no bread 
to be bought, or meat, or provisions 
of any kind. They could only be 
obtained from the military depots 
on presentation of a special order. 
Food was so short that we shared our 
stores with the populace. One article 
we badly needed was sugar, and we 
paid fifteen shillings and sixpence for 
a pound. 

The raiiways were terribly con 
gested, and it took us three days to 
get our cars unloaded. After they 
had been overhauied and _ testes 
we were reviewed by the King and Queen and 
the leading officers of the Roumanian army, 
when we started for the Front. We first 
travelled down to Galatz. I shall never forget 


that journey. The roads were crowded with 
soldiers, refugees, horses, mules, transports, 
and vehicles of every description. It was a 
pitiable sight watching the peasants fleeing 
towards the Russian frontier with alt their 
belongings and the httle children dragging along 
at their heels. : 

It was most essential to stem the onrush of 


One of our camps in Galicia. 


the Austrians and Bulgarians, and in this work 
the armoured cars played an important part. 
They acted as a mobile artillery screen and 
greatly stiffened the infantry. For days together 
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they manceuvred in powerful squads up and 
down the lines, belching fire and destruction 
from their guns as they moved rapidly to and 
fro. The gunners and drivers worked like 
Trojans, going day and night. There was no 
rest. No sooner had we stayed the rush along 
this river, or upon that hill, than there would 
be a call for help at some other part of the lin . 
It took us all our time supplying the cars with 
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brother officer, gallantly dashed to the rescue 
with the intention of towing, if possible, the 
disabled vehicle out of the firing line. He 
quickly came under a heavy fire and then, as 
luck would have it, his engine stopped. Despite 
the heavy shower of shells the lieutenant got 
out of the car to repair the damage. While 
busy with the engine he was unfortunately 
struck and badly wounded in the knee. Seizing 


How the heavy armoured cars were conveyed to the Galician Froat. 
Photo. Central News. 


petrol and shells. and in getting to them the 
supply wagons took great risks. This constant 
manceuvre of the cars in the very forefront of 
the enemy enabled the Roumanians to dig them- 
selves in and bring their heavy guns into position. 

We did not come out of these fights unscathed, 
however. In one little scrap with the Bul- 
garians we lost six men as prisoners. Early 
one morning Lieutenant Mitchell took his heavy 
powerful car into action, and was undoubtedly 
doing considerable execution. Whether he was 
carried away in the excitement of the fight 
or miscalculated his position, it is impossible 
to say; but he drove his car too far over the 
lines and got in hetween the Bulgarian trenches, 
where he was subjected to a heavy fire from both 
sides. Nothing could live for long under that 
murderous shower of projectiles, and at last 
the plucky little moving fortress was struck 
and disabled. Its crew put up a brave fight, 
pounding away with their gun until it got 
jammed. Lieutenant Ingell, who was in com- 


mand of another car, seeing the plight of his 
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the opportunity the Bulgarians closed upon 
the two helpless forts and took their crews of 
six men prisoners. Lieutenant Ingell was so 
badly wounded, his leg being broken, that they 
could not move him, and he was told to lie where 
he was until a stretcher-bearer could be found. 
His five companions were then marched off 
the field as prisoners. That night, though in 
great pain, the wounded officer started to crawl 
back to the Russian lines. He could only 
progress by lying flat on his back and wriggling 
along the ground like a snake. For twelve 
hours he worked his way forward in this fashion 
over the rough and uneven ground, expecting 
every moment to be struck by flying pieces 
of shells, until be reached the Russian lines, 
where he was promptly rescued and sent to 
hospital. His five companions were handed 
over to the Turks by the Bulgarians, but they 
were so badly treated that two of them subse- 
quently died. The remaining three are still 
prisoners of war. To prevent the cars falling 
into the hands of the Bulgarians a heavy fire 
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was kept up around them. In this work the lighter 
cars played a gallant part. They kept a rain of 
fire upon the spot and prev-nted the Bulgarians 
from capturing the disabled fortresses. We 
were most anxious to recover those cars, if 
possible, and volunteers were called for. The 
vehicles were daringly rescued one pitch black 
night by a couple of mechanics under the very 
nose of the enemy. They crawled up to them 
unobserved, actually repaired them, and brought 
them back under their own power. For this 
feat the men were decorated with the Russian 
Military Cross. 

We spent nearly a year in Roumania. The 
winter was bitterly cold, rivers as large as the 
Thames being frozen solid. By this time the 
Roumanian army had been reorganized and 
better equipped, and was more than holding 
its own, though not making any serious attempt 
to drive back the enemy. Then we reccived 
orders to proceed to Galicia, as the Seventh 
Russian Army was going to make an advance. 

We arrived at the Russian base towards 
the end of June, 1917, where we were reinforced 
by twelve heavy armoured cars and a number 
of lighter ones. Here, too, we met Captain 
Mead from the Somme Front. He had been 
specially sent to Russia to instruct us in the 
use of trench mortars, and the latest tricks 
and dodges of trench warfare. Our force, which 
now numbered over a thousand men, was divided 
into three squads— 
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Somme. On the first day our machine-gun 
emplacement was smashed, five men here being 
wounded, two of whom subsequently succumbed 
to their injuries. All day and all night a con- 
tinuous rain of shells and shrapnel fell upon 
our trenches. We asked the Russians if they 
would go over the top with us and charge the 
enemy, but they refused. Nor can it be said 
they did much to relieve the pressure upon our 
men. 

Our advance base, where our cars, munitions, 
and stores were stationed, was a_ place 
called Kassova, about two miles behind our 
trenches. A mile behind this village were 
seven large magazine dumps, containing the 
munitions for the whole of that Front. What 
we feared was that the Germans would drop 
shells into them.. After close upon a week 
of this terrific shelling the Germans quieted 
down, when we started in with our trench- 
mortars, and we gave them no rest for ten days. 
What disgusted us was the poor reply of the 
Russians, only a shell going over now and again. 
To our surprise we sent over shells for a solid 
week and never received a single one back. 

Then one Sunday night, when we began to 
think things were turning in our favour, for the 
enemy had made no attempt to advance, we 
suddenly received orders to pack up our gear 
and stand by, as our particular Front was likelv 
to be abandoned. We could hardly understand 

this manceuvre, and 


one for trench work, 
another for the 
trench-mortars, the 
third operating the 
armoured cars. We 
took over some 
front-line trenches, 
installed machine- 
guns, got the mor- 
tars into position, 
and felt ready for 
anything. To our 
left and right were 
strong Russian 
forces fully armed 
and equipped and 
apparently eager to 
meet the enemy. 
We had hardly settled into our positions, 
however, before the Germans started pepper- 
ing us, and it was evident someone had given 
us away, for no shells were dropped on the 
Russian lines, only upon the British. For 
five or six days the shelling was wicked, 
Captain Mead himself declaring that it was 
worse than what he had experienced on the 


ee 


Base depot of the British armoured cars at Galitz, in Roumania. 


many of the 
Tommies started 
complaining, for 
there is nothing a 
British soldier hates 
more than retiring, 
particularly when 
he can see no reason 
for doing so. While 
we were in the midst 
of packing up a 
German long-range 
gun started to bom- 
bard the village. 
Our men wanted to 
Tetaliate, but this 
was against the or- 
ders of the Russian 
staff, so we could only look on. The first shot 
reached the centre of the village and smashed 
an old house which we had converted into a 
barrack. Fortunately the few men who hap- 
pened to be in the building at the time were 
on the ground floor and escaped injury. It 
was not long before the Germans reached one 
of the larger munition dumps, and the whole 
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This photograph was reproduced in the British newspapers as Russian soldiers returning to the “Froat. ‘Aso matier of fact, it depicts 


trains carrying soldiers away from thi 
Photo.‘ Daily Mirror.’ 


thing blew up with a terrifying explosion. 
Horses, carts, wagons, and men that were 
working near it were blown sky high. Scores 
must have been killed and many more injured. 
We expected the Russian heavies to reply, 
but they didn’t. Despite this bombardment and 
the disturbance and terror it created, our men 
worked quietly away, packing up all guns, gear, 
and equipment, under the personal supervision 
of Commander Locker-Lampson, who took 
equal risk with the men. When all was ready 
we moved back about four miles, shells bursting 
around us the whole time. 

In our retirement one of our large patrol-wagons 
had been Icft behind, and I was asked whether 
it could be got away, in case the Germans broke 
through that night. Taking one of our staff- 
cars and another man I went back to the wagon, 
and it was not long before we were under a 
heavy shell-fire, I knew the wagon was loaded, 
and it was necessary to lighten it before it could 
be driven over the rough roads out of the danger 
zone. We soon got to work tumbling things 
out of it, but expecting to be hit every minute. 
We had iust finished and were congratulating 


e Galician Front. 


ourselves upon our luck when a shell struck it, 
damaging it beyond all repair. All we could 
do was to finish the work of destruction and 
hasten back. 

I was now told off to guard our food stores, 
and had barely reached the depot when I 
encountered Russian soldiers, civilians, women, 
and childien rushing about and screaming: 
“The Germans are coming!” Many of the 
soldiers inquired of me if the news was correct. 
I couidn’t hold much conversation with them, 
but managed, with the little Russian I lad 
picked up, to assure them that they were per- 
fectly safe and that the front lines were being 
held. This quietened them down a bit, and 
they all sat round the depot awaiting events. 
It was not long, however, before they shifted. 
Shells had now reached the other dumps and 
the most terrifying reports rent the air as the 
great piles of munitions were blown to fragments. 
It was one series of big and little explosions 
that continued for forty-eight hours from first 
to last. 

It was clear to us now that something serious 
was the matter with the Russians, though exactly 
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what the trouble was and whether it was merely 
local we could not then determine. I was 
discussing the situation with a chum when I 
received orders to take a newspaper correspon- 
dent, Mr. Wilton, of the Times, to Kozowa. He 
was most daring, and few war correspondents, I 
should imagine, ran greater risks. He took me 
before General Korniloff, who asked me whether 
I could stand a bombardment, and whether I 
was a good driver. After what I had experienced 


I felt justified in replying in the affirmative. I 
then learnt that three divisions of the Cossacks 
were about to make an advance in the direction 
of Lemberg. I was standing by the car, on the 
brow of a hill, talking to one of the Cossack 
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all kinds of riding stunts—suddenly jumping up 
and standing on their saddles and the next 
minute lying full length alongside of their horses. 
They waved their carbines and shouted their 
war-cries. Their objective was an important 
village a little distance beyond, and they took it 
with a rush. Nothing could stop them. 

I drove the General into the village, where, 
after a consultation with the other officers, he 
ordered me to drive him to another village near 
the Front. Unfortunately the road was con- 
tinually being shelled by German guns, and it 
was nerve-straining dodging those flying missiles. 
I kept this manceuvre up for some time—now 
dashing forward at full speed, now suddenly 


British armoured car en route to the Froat. 


officers who spoke English, when we received 
word that the charge had begun. 

“Into the car quick, man,” shouted the Cossack 
officer, “‘ and drive like the devil! Keep ahead 
of the charge.” 

A minute later we had started, and I tore 
down the hill at topmost speed. We could now 
hear the Cossacks coming, and their war-cries 
rent the air. At the bottom of the hiil, however, 
was a wide river, and before I could pull up the 
car we had dashed into it. I jumped out and 
waded across the stream to ascertain my bearings. 
I soon discovered that, my engine being high, I 
could get the car over, and while I was doing so 
the Cossacks passed us, They presented a fine 
yet terrifying sight.- They were superbly 
mounted, and many of them were performing 
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halting, to avoid the bursting shells, until one 
caught the car, breaking the radiator and bending 
the crank-shaft. This put the vehicle out of 
action. The General was not in the least 
alarmed. He got out and coolly commandeered 
a passing horse and cart, and, turning to me, told 
me to leave the car and come with him, as he 
feared the line was being forced back. I replied 
that I would not leave the car, but would repair 
it and bring it along later. Slipping off my 
coat I quickly discovered that the damage was 
more than I imagined. Worse still, shells were 
now coming over faster than ever. I was toiling 
away amid the racket of bursting shrapnel when 
I heard the whistles indication that the 
enemy were using gas-shells. I donned my mask, 
but working under a car with such an encum- 
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brance is very trying. It took me thirteen hours 
of continuous toil to repair the car sufficiently 
to proceed. I then drove it to the nearest town, 
picking up en route the General and the Times 
correspondent. Here I got the necessary new 
parts and set about putting the car to rik 
though we were still under shell-fire. W 
under the vehicle carrying out this work a shell 
burst a few feet away from me. ‘The explosi 
broke the drum of my left ear, set up conc 
of the jaw-bone, and caused a slight shell-shock 
to my left side. I was unable to move, and 
remained there until picked up and carried to a 
hospital, where I stayed two days. 

It was after three weeks of this fearful nerve- 
trying work—dashing to the firing-lines with 
petrol and supplies, and carrying officers hither 
and thither in and out of the danger zone—that 
we received news that Jezierna had fallen, 
This was serious, as it meant that either we had 
to attack and drive the enemy back or retire 
ourselves, for he had now formed a dangerous 
salient in our lines which looked like crumbling 
up unless the Russian infantry stood their 
ground and stemmed the advance. After a 
consultation at headquarters it was decided 
to withdraw all our cars to the base at Kozowa. 
They were at this time spread fanwise over an 
immense area, and if only the Russians would 
have held on all would have been well. But 
they -had lost their nerve. When they saw the 
Germans and Austrians advance thousands of 
them threw down their rifles and fled. In their 
mad rush to get away from the trenches they 
even boarded our cars and fired upon the gunners. 
Yet if those cars had not been there and kept 
up a steady fire they would have all been taken 
prisoners. : 

We got all the cars, except three, back to 
the base that night. Three had to be aban- 
doned—not because they had been put out 
of action by enemy shells, but because they 
were destroyed by the fleeing Russians. Kozowa 
itself was in a state of chaos—crowded with 
armovred cars, limbers, guns, and wagons. 
None of us had any rest or sleep that night, and 
it became necessary for us to watch the Russians 
as well as look out for enemy shells. Although 
I had been on duty some twenty hours I now 
received orders to take the Commandant of 
Kozowa to Tarnopol Station. The whole town 
was in a state of panic. The station as well 
as ail the hotels, restaurants, and shops were 
closed and saldiers who had recently fled from 

the trenches were holding meetings. Officers 
who tried to instis discipline into the men were 
very roughly handled, ana it was a case of 
everyone for himself. We had hardly arrived 
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at the station, the gates of which were thrown 
open to us, when there was an air raid. Eighteen 
enemy aeroplanes appeared over the station 
and deliberately dropped bombs on two Red 
Cross trains. ‘here was no excuse for their 
action, for they were flying very low, no one 
attempting to drive them off. It was a pitiable 
sight to see legless and armless soldiers endea- 
vouring to crawl away from the wreckage. 
some with their clothes alight. Men were 
shouting and women were screaming. The 
bombing of the station caused a panic in the 
town, and to obtain shelter the big buildings 
that were closed were broken into. Hardly 
had we got over this scare when news reached 
us that the Germans had broken the lines and 
the Russian infantry were deserting wholesalc. 
The whole of the Brzezany Front had, in fact, 
collapsed. 

I immediately thought of our cars at Kozowa 
and decided to hasten back with all speed. I 
had not travelled far before I ran into the 
retreating Russian army, the roads being simply 
choked with transports and troops. I managed 
to crawl forward, working my way in and out 
among the medley of traffic. It was difficult and 
even dangerous work, for the Russ an soldiers 
did not look with favour upon a solitary 
Britisher in a heavy car hindering their move- 
ments by driving in the opposite direction to 
that in which they were travelling. They 
pointed their rifles at me, and once or twice I 
thought the end had come. I had covered in 
this way about ten miles when I came in sight 
of a bridge. As I was approaching it it was 
suddenly blown up, whether by an enemy she!l 
or by the Russians I do not know. With no 
little difficulty I managed to turn the car round 
and made my way back to Tarnopol. On 
several occasions I had to point my revolver 
at the transport drivers before I could get by. 
The German light artillery had evidently been 
moved forward, and was now shelling the place. 

Near the station I ran across Colonel Valentine, 
who at once commandeered me to go to the 
Russian aerodrome just outside Tarnopol. 
We experienced great difficulty in fighting our 
way past the fleeing Russians. The Colonel 
threatened them with his revolver and used his 
stick upon those who tried to bar our passage. 
The road was littered with dead horses and 
overturned limbers and smashed guns. I had 
to keep jumping out and clear a way for the 
car. At last we got to the aerodrome, but the 
Germans were close behind us. Fortunately 
the Belgian armoured cars were there and 
endeavouring to hold up the Germans with 
their fire. I dashed into the station and lost 
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no time in disabling four new aeroplanes. After 
removing their fittings and guns I set fire to 
them and then drove away as fast as I could. 
The Germans fired upon me and the car was 
struck severa! times, but I escaped. We turned 
back towards Tarnopol, but it was now in flames, 
and several enemy aeroplanes were over it 
still dropping bombs. 

Then Colonel Vaientine instructed me to drive 
him to the British aerodrome, which was some 
fifty miles distant. It was impossible to travel 
by road as it was simply blocked with the 
retreating Russian army, and we had to make 
our way across fields cut up by trenches, getting 
over the latter by placing a field-gate across 
them. Here I managed to salvage eleven 
thousand pounds’ worth of aeroplanes and parts. 
These I placed upon empty railway trucks 
and pulled the latter up the line by means of 
the car. In this work we were assisted by a 
gang of thirty Russian soldiers who had run 
away from the trenches. They were pressed 
into this service at the point of our revolvers. 

We picked up two officers and five mechanics 
at the aerodrome, and after a consultation 
decided to make tracks for Proskurof. which 
was now our headquarters. The roads being 
unavailable, we had to proceed as best we 
could across fields and through woods. We 
had not gone far before we lost our bearings, 
but after driving round and round for three 
hours I managed to find our direction by the 
help of an aeroplane-compass taken from a 
Russian machine. We were all dead-beat when 
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Repairing broken-down cars. 
Photo. Central News. 


we reached Proskurof, many of us having had 
no rest or sleep for forty-eight hours. I was 
up at sunrise next morning, however, when I 
started off in the direction of the Front with 
some of our officers. It was hard work fighting 
our way through the panic-stricken villages, 
and it was at one of the latter that I again met 
Mr. Wilton, the Times correspondent, who 
took me before General Korniloff, then Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Russian forces. He 
congratulated me on the work I had done at 
Tarnopol, and there and then decorated me 
with the Cross of St. George (fourth class) and 
also handed me a certificate, which read as 
follows :-— 

Chief Petty Officer Checkley, of the Royal Naval 
Armoured Cars Section, has this day received from me the 
Cross of St. George, fourth class, for gallant service in 
the field in rescuing from the enemy’s hands valuable 
property belonging to the Russian Aviation Section near 

‘arnopol.—L. KORNII.OFF. 

The General also handed twenty-four of these 
decorations to the correspondent, and said: 
“Take these crosses and pin them for me upon 
the breasts of those brave boys. I cannot 
speak too highly of them.” 

We then proceeded on our way, but had not 
travelled far before our path was blocked by 
about two hundred soldiers stretched across 
the road with fixed bayonets. Mr. Wilton, 
who speaks Russian fluently, having resided 
lor many years in the country, learnt that they 
had been posted here by General Korniloft 
to stop deserters. If the runaways did not 
instantly turn back they were promptly shot, 
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and this was the fate of many a Russian Tommy 

trying to escape from the trenches. The sides 

of the road were littered with their corpses. 

We quickly ran into the deserters, for they were 

now coming back irom the trenches in thousands. 

Many of them tried to board our car, demanding . 
that we should turn round and carry them back 

out of danger. Mr. Wilton told them plainly 

what he thought of them in their own language 

and drove them off the car by the free use of his 

stick. At last we came across Commander Locker- 

Lampson fighting his way forward through the 

panic-stricken soldiers and peasants in his 

efforts to get to our cars, which were at that time 
holding up the German cavalry from advancing 
by covering an opening in the lines some fifteen 
miles in extent along .the Buczacz-arnopol 
road. 

Our cars were blazing away at the enemy 
for all they were worth, but the trouble was 
that no one knew the exact situation. Corps com- 
manders had no information as to the where- 
abouts of the enemy or of their own troops. 
Everything was in a chaotic state. The hottest 
fighting occurred at the villages of Pantalicha 
and Darachow, about ten miles west of Trem- 
bowla. At the 
latter place we 
ambushed the bein 
enemy in the : 
houses and court- 
yards, destroying 
them wholesale. 
With a view to 
ascertaining the 
position of affairs 
Commander 
Locker - Lampson 
instructed me to 
drive him to 
Lackowce, and on 
arrival there we 
learnt that two 
divisions of in- 
fantry had bolted 
from another part of the Front. letting the 
Germans through. Hastening back again we 
reported the position of affairs, and the order 
was given for the cars to retire. 

It was desirable, however, to get the cars to- 
gether, and one squad had to cover another while 
this was being done. In this work Lieutenant- 
Commander Smiles, a relative of the late author 
of “Self-Help,” showed conspicuous bravery. 
Commander Locker-Lampson himself went into 
action. He spotted an Austrian officer standing 
on a knoll, drove a car in that direction, and, 
came plump into a large force of the enemy at 


a range of fifty yards. Opening fire he mowed 
them down and got out safe. It took three 
days to get the cars together, and they were 
fighting the whole of this time. On the roads 
they were invincible, and fought a series of 
rearguard actions for a whole day, frequently 
under a fierce fire from the enemy’s field-guns. 
One car had its engine completely blown out 
by a direct hit and had to be abandoned. The 
crew removed the guns and material and with- 
drew in safety. Another car was struck by 
a shell which smashed a plate, wounding all 
the crew, including Sub-Lieutenant Wallace. 
Driver Swan, although badly wounded, drove the 
car out of action. Another car got on fire, but 
was safely removed. A car with Commander 
Locker-Lampson had its dynamo damaged by 
a splinter. Some of our men were for twenty 
hours in their seats and in touch with the enemy 
the whole time. The wonder is that so few 
cars were damaged and lost. By these opera- 
tions the cars practically held up the Germans 
on the whole Front and prevented their cavalry, 
motors, and mounted imiantry from cutting 
off the Russian retreat. Much more could be 
written upon the work which the cars performed 
in Galicia, but I 
have purposely 
{recorded my own 
experiences and 
what I personaily 
saw. In the rear- 
guard actions we 
fought a number 
of prisoners were 
taken through the 
cars getting be- 
hind them and 
cutting off their 
retreat. I re- 
member speaking 
to one German 
prisoner, who in- 
formed me that 
his officers had 
given orders that if any of the men of the 
British armoured cars were taken prisoners 
they were to be instantly shot, on account 
of the trouble they had given the German 
infantry. He also informed me that twice 
before he had been taken prisoner, but that 
if you had money you could always get out 
of Russia. Altogether, things were in a very 
bad way in Russia, which was a great pity, 
for if only their army had held firm they 
would have proved more than a match for 
the German and Austrian forces that con- 
fronted them. 
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Our readers will recall this Author’s recent articles, “In the Grip of the Hip Sings,” and his 
other Chinese stories. As a young man he was compelled to join a lawless Chinese “Tong,” or 
secret society, and few men know more of the Chinese and their ways than he. In the following 
narrative he relates the terrible doings that were carried on in a building in Philadelphia, which 
for years was a rendezvous of Chinese Tong-men and gamblers. It was through a Chinese 
friend, an habitué of the house, that he learnt the true facts regarding its mysterious under- 
ground cellars and dungeons and the diabolical uses to which they were put. “It is the first 
true account,” he writes, ‘‘of how my Chinese friend was indirectly responsible for the removal 


of this plague spot from the tenderloin district of Philadelphia.” 
II. 


HE men with their youthful prisoner 
halted in front of one of the cells. 
One of them, standing on his tip- 
Bi toes, stretched his arm toward 
~ the top of the grated door and pressed 
inward upon one of the bars. The door flew 
open, and the boy, in a daze of fright, apparent 
even to Wong Li Chung and his companion 
from their hiding-place, was thrust into the 
cell, and the door at once swung closed. Wong 
Li Chung took care to fix in his memory the 
particular bar which the man had pushed. 

The son of the tea-merchant fell upon his 
face close to the grates and the two watchers 
could hear his low moans of fear as his captors 
hastened away. 

Wong Li Chung waited until he had heard 
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them let themselves into the corridor; then 
he seized his companion’s arm. 

“Come,” he said, with his strong jaw set 
hard, “ let us take the little one from the grave 
he has been cast into, and restore him to the 
moonlit air. It is late at night. Those above 
will soon be sunk in slumber. Our risk will 
be slight. We shall have done a good deed 
and earned a reward.” 

The cell-door opened readily when he had 
pushed hard upon the bar he had noted. Bend- 
ing over the boy, who still lay moaning miser- 
ably upon his face, he gathered him into his 
arms and started into the cellar with him. He 
kicked the door to behind him with his heel, 
although the cell held no other occupant. 

“We are friends,” he whispered to the boy, 
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that he might quiet his fears. “If the good 
spirits are close to us we shall return you to 
your father, the tea-merchant. We do not 
like to see suffering in one so young, though 
those who captured you have just cause for 
vengeance against your father. There are less 
cruel ways to deal with him than by torturing 
his son. Cease your moaning, make no noise, 
lest you warn those above who would retake 
you.” 

Moving slowly, a step at a time, with frequent 
pauses to listen for the sounds of anyone stir- 
ring over their heads, the two men, carrying 
the boy, whose knees were trembling from what 
he had undergone, made their way in silence 
to the stairs. They crept cautiously up the 
long flight, across the secret room, and down 
the dark corridor without anything occurring 
to alarm them. 

With Wong Li Chung in the lead, they pro- 
ceeded to the now unlighted rear room into 
which the boy had been brought, it being 
my friend’s intention to let himself and those 
with him into the narrow alley, as a safer 
avenue of escape than the better-lighted main 
street. 

In the darkness Wong Li Chung was fumbling 
at the fastenings of the iron bar across the door, 
when the shuffle of slippered feet was heard 
coming swiftly toward the room from the outer 
corridor. 

An instant later the old fellow, the caretaker, 
or general factotum about the place, glided 
into the room, holding a small oil-lamp in his 
hand. 

“Curse him! Does he never sleep?” growled 
Wong Li Chung under his breath, pausing to 
glare into the new-comer’s face. 

The man had opened his mouth to sound 
an alarm, when Wong Li Chung’s companion 
stepped swiftly up behind him from the shadows 
and struck him on the head with the butt of 
a pistol he had drawn from his blouse. 

The old man dropped to the floor, and, guided 
by the light from the lamp which had been 
wrested from his hand as he fell, the two adven- 
turers bound him hand and foot with strips 
torn from their garments, and then gagged 
him with his own belt. They rolled him over 
until he lay well under the large table, where 
he would be less likely to be discovered too 
soon by anyone coming into the room. ‘Then 
they went hurriedly ahead with their plans 
for escape with the boy. 

They had little fear that the old fellow had 
recognized them, for they had the collars of 
their blouses well up over their ears and their 
soft black hats drawn low over their brows. 


Half-leading, half-carrying the boy, they kept 
to the back alleys until they came finally to 
the rear of the dwelling of the tea-merchant, 
which consisted of several rooms over his shop. 

Mounting the short flight of stairs which led 

up to the tea-merchant’s rooms they rapped 
loudly upon his door. 
. The merchant, who had no family in America 
save this son, and whose household affairs 
were conducted by servants, seemed to be sound 
asleep. Several times the pair were obliged 
to rap, and finally to shake the door violently, 
before any response came. 

Clad in pyjamas and rubbing the sleep from 
his eyes with the back of his hand, Lun Tu 
Chen at last threw open the door and looked out 
sleepily at his late callers. His glance rested 
suddenly upon the face of his son, and the fire 
leapt to his eyes. He sprang through the door 
and gathered the boy into his arms. 

“‘ Where did you find him, fellows?” he 
demanded, in a voice of excitement, glaring 
suspiciously at the two men. “He started 
for the house of a school-friend to pass the night. 
Why have you brought him home P ” 

“A party of profligates had intercepted the 
youth,” replied Wong Li Chung, “and had borne 
him, muffled in a great cloak, to the cellar 
of an abandoned building near the corner of 
Ninth and Poplar Streets,* where they had shut 
him into a dark cave, dug into the walls, intend- 
ing to hold him for a ransom. By the merest 
chance my friend and myself in passing the 
spot heard his cries, and, being honest men, 
watched our opportunity to rescue him and 
testore him to his home. It is only what all 
honest men would have done.” 

The merchant was satisfied with the explana- 
tion, and the two men departed for their 
temporary home in the “ House of a Hundred 
Rooms,” where they arrived while it was still 
dark, without mishap. 

When, the following day, those who had brought 
the tea-merchant’s son to the building discovered 
him to be gone, and the door of the cell into 


‘which he had been locked closed tight, with no 


evidence that it had been disturbed, their 
superstitious souls were seized with fear. With- 
out the help of spirits inimical to themselves 
they knew that such a miracle could not have 
been performed. ‘They shook in their heelless 
slippers, apprehensive of what the spirits might 
do further in their displeasure for the treatment 
accorded the unoffending boy. Their shoulders 
drooped and their steps were heavy as they 
moved disconsolately about amongst those in 


*A considerable distance from the true locality, at Eighth and 
Race Streets, 
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the building, and there was a furtive look in 
their eyes. 

Whenever they passed the table at which 
Wong Li Chung and his companion of the night 
sat playing checkers the pair turned bland, 
mildly-curious faces toward them for a moment, 
as if they were but vaguely interested to know 
what disturbed them, and then resumed their 
game. No other people can assume at will the 
innocent and calmly disinterested facial ex- 
pression of a Chinaman, particularly when he is 
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At four o’clock that afternoon there came the 
sound cf a sudden loud commotion at the Race 
Street entrance to the place. 

A young Chinaman who had been standing 
outside the door rushed into the building, 
quickly drew the iron bars behind him, and 
sounded a shrill scream of warning. 

The great Chinese gong which hung high on 
the wall of the near-by corridor sent out several 
deep booms in quick succession, and in less 
time than it takes to tell it the four or five 


“He sprang through the door and gathered the boy into his arms. 
voice 


guilty of an offence, or has an emotion that he 
desires to conceal. 

The checker-players chuckled softly when the 
trio had shuffled on, and congratulated them- 
selves mentally upon the clever manner in which 
they had tricked the cruel rascals. Their con- 
gratulations, however, were to prove ill-founded 
and premature, as they soon discovered. 

They had been over-confident in their assur- 
ance that the son of the tea-merchant had been 
too frightened, when they had removed him 
from his prison-house, to note its location, or that 
his attentive cars had not detected the falsity 
of their-statement to his father as to the situation 
of the building whither he had been borne, 


“Where did you find him, fellows?" he demanded, in u 


excitement. 


score Chinamen scattered through the rooms 
had disappeared as completely as though they 
had suddenly evaporated. Not a vestige of 
them remained, not so much as a waving pig- 
tail—for it was still the time when these were 
worn. As rats scurry to their holes, the Chinese 
had dived through the secret doors, quickly 
thrown open to admit them. Carried by the 
crowd, Wong Li Chung and his companion 
went with them. 

Scarcely were the outer rooms and corridors 
deserted when the front doors crashed inward, 
anda party of eight police-officers rushed into the 
place, headed by an efficient detective-sergeant, 
brandishing a large and savage-looking axe, 
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The officers glanced hastily about them, and 
ran out into the empty corridors. 

“ The Chinks have beat us,” said the sergeant 
with a laugh. “‘ The kid said something about 
secret doors in the walls. Let’s find ’em.” 

They hurried up the long and crooked main 
corridor, tapping the wall on both sides with their 
heavy police-clubs as they proceeded. 

Three times the rap of the clubs gave back 
hollow sounds, while the axe of the doughty 
sergeant was brought into play to pound down 
the hidden doors. But only empty rooms were 
revealed when the officers rushed in. 

As a fourth door fell to the lusty blows a shot 
rang out from the other side of it and a bullet 
whizzed close to the sergeant’s head. 

“ Something alive in there, all right!” com- 
mented the officer grimly, as he stepped back a 
trifle hastily. 

The eight men conferred a moment in low 
voices; then, at a signal from the sergeant, a 
concerted rush was made into the room inside 
the demolished door. 

The place was in darkness, but a pocket-lamp 
was flashed and a gas-jet thus revealed was 
hastily lighted. 

Once more a tenantless room greeted their 
eyes, which was empty save for a large table 
standing near the centre of the floor, upon which 
were displayed a Chinese chess-board, a “ fan- 
tan” lay-out, and several carelessly-dropped 
opium pipes. One of the latter was warm from 
recent use. 

“The birds have flown again,” said the 
sergeant, glancing about him. “ But they 
haven’t been long gone. Opium pipes don’t 
smoke themselves nor pistols explode, as a rule, 
without human help.” 

His eye caught a heavy curtain, draped over 
a corner of the room. He hastened toward it, 
threw the heavy drapery back, and found a long 
and narrow flight of stairs leading downward. 

“The mouth of the rat-hole,” said he, exult- 
ingly. ‘The mystery is solved. Get a grip 
on your guns, and prepare to do some swift 
dodging. The Chinks can’t hit the side of a 
barn if they aim right at it, but you never can 
tell what they'll hit if they shoot at random.” 

They extinguished the light in the room so 
that it would not bring them into relief and 
make them easy targets as they descended the 
stairs. The stairway itself was in darkness, as 
was also the room below into which it led. 

Moving in silence, feeling the steps carefully 
with their feet, they did not hear a living sound, 
when they paused to listen at the bottom of the 
stairs. 

Standing motionless, with their eyes staring 
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. into the impenetrable gloom, they commenced 


to hear all at once the sound of suppressed 
breathing, as though they were surrounded by 
an invisible host. 

One of the men at last moved his foot ner- 
vously and it struck an empty tin and sent it 
clattering across the floor. 

Instantly a fusillade of shots rang out. They 
could hear the bullets “ping” above their 
heads and strike against the. stone walls close 
behind them. 

“Duck!” commanded the sergeant, in a 
gruff whisper. ‘“‘ They’re shooting wild, as they 
generally do, and some of them might hit one 
of us by accident. Drop to your knees till I try 
to locate the rascals with my flashlight.” 

He shot a broad ribbon of light through the 
subterranean room and in its bright glare the 
kneeling men caught a quick view of several 
scores of yellow faces, scowling toward the corner 
in which they huddled. Despite the menacing 
scowls the faces were pallid with fright. 

The policemen quickly shifted their position 
several- yards to one side, as a volley of shots 
were fired in their direction. But they weren’t 
quite quick enough. A bullet ploughed its 
way across the sergeant’s left cheek. 

“Score for the Chinks!” he growled. “Got 
me in the face. If we hadn’t moved they’d 
never have hit me.” 

He didn’t let the wound worry him. He held 
a handkerchief to his cheek a few moments, 
without in the least relaxing his vigilance. 

“We'll have to rush them,” he whispered, 
presently. “All of you get ready. When I 
give the word, spread out; flash your lights 
on them with one hand to confuse them, and 
go after them with your clubs. Don’t use your 
guns, unless you have to.” 

A minute later he suddenly whispered: 
“ Now!” and a concerted rush was made in 
the glare of the blinding flashlights. 

Yelling like wild men, further to confuse 
and frighten the yellow horde, the officers 
struck about them with their clubs on all sides. 
They were Irish to a man, and they went about 
their work with their hearts in their task. 

An Irishman, as a rule, does not love a China- 
man. Fora short time they did great execution, 
and the cellar was strewn thickly with fallen 
Chinese, many resting on their knees and nursing 
aching heads, and all squealing like pigs. 

“That ought to hold the heathen for a while,” 
sang out the sergeant, finally. He hurried to 
several gas-burners which the electric flash- 
lights had picked out in the gloom and, touchirg 
matches to them, turned them on full. Then 
he called cheerfully to one of his men: “ Go 
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“For a short time they did great execution, and the cellar was strewn thickly with fallen Chinese.” 
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across the street to the patrol-box and ask 
them to rush the hurry-wagons here—all they 
can spare of them. We'll need a few stretchers, 
too. The rest of us will herd the yellow rascals 
that can still walk up the stairs.” F 

A great crowd greeted the arrival of the 
patrol-wagons which came clanging their gongs 
rapidly toward the “House of a Hundred 
Rooms” a few minutes later. Race Street 
was packed from pavement to pavement with 
interested sightseers. It doesn’t take much to 
call a multitude in the Tenderloin of a great 
city, and any excitement in the Chinese section 
holds out especial allurement to its idle and 
conglomerate populations. 

Three wagons were quickly packed to capacity 
and hurried away with their wildly excited and 
chattering loads of Chinamen. Wong Li Chung 
and his checker-playing companion were caught 
in the drag-net with the others. Two ambu- 
lances were added to the procession, which 
hurried with noisily-clanging gongs toward the 
nearest police-station. And then the vicinity 
of Eighth and Race Streets speedily resumed 
the even tenor of its way. : 

The detective-sergeant and his seven men 
had gone with the wagons. Having turned 
their noisily-lamenting prisoners over to other 
officers at the police-station they hurried back 
in the wagons to the recently-raided buildings, 
near the corner of Eighth and Race Streets. 
The informer who had given headquarters the 
“tip ” about late-happenings in the ramshackle 
old structure had mentioned there being a lot 
of half-crazed Chinese locked into underground 
dungeons in the place. There had been no time 
to look for these during the raid, but the sergeant 
proposed to attend to that detail now. 

Arrived at the cellars again, the officers had 
little trouble in locating the dungeons with 
theig miserable inmates. Getting into the 
dungeons, however, was another matter. They 
studied over the puzzling doors for a time, 
and then finally the exasperated sergeant 
ordered his men to hunt up axes and sledge- 
hammers and break them down. 

The sights which met the eyes of the party, 
cynical men, accustomed and hardened to human 
misery and the seamy side of life as they were, 
horrified them and touched their hearts with pity. 

In the first cell they entered four creatures 
crept toward them from the dark interior which 
they had difficulty in recognizing as human 
beings. Moaning like dumb animals, emaciated 
to skeletons and practically naked, the unfortu- 
nates dragged themselves slowly to the officers 
and dropped grovelling upon their faces. 


They were so near to death that the sergeant 
almost hesitated whether he should take the 
trouble to call an ambulance and have them 
hurried to a hospital. Soon, however, the four 
barely-living Chinamen, together with a half- 
dozen others in but slightly less serious plight, 
were on their way to the city hospital in West 
Philadelphia. 

A number of those found in the remaining 
cells were so manifestly insane from their long 
imprisonment in the underground holes by their 
vengeful and cruel-hearted countrymen that 
they were transported to the free asylum for 
such unfortunates, which is known as “ Kirk- 
brides.” 

The balance, who were either late arrivals 
at the dungeons, or men of unusually strong 


- constitutions, which had enabled them to with- 


stand their terrible experiences, were sent to 
the police-station, where they were wanted 
as witnesses at the trials of the Chinese who 
had kept them prisoners. 

Hardly had the rescued Chinamen been sent 
away when a large force of reserve officers; 
who had been asked for by the sergeant, were 
hard at work demolishing the “ House of a 
Hundred Rooms.” 

The black wells were exposed to view when 
the lower floor of the structure was ripped away ; 
and grappling-irons soon afterward emptied 
them of their grisly contents. To trace to 
the perpetrators the crimes which had sent 
the unhappy men to their deaths, by the evi- 
dence alone of their partly-disintegrated skele- 
tons, was palpably impossible, and the bones 
were simply buried in the city’s “ poor-man’s 
acre.” 

Of the Chinamen taken in the raid, a great 
majority received long sentences of imprison- 
ment, largely upon the testimony of the tea- 
merchant and his son. 

Wong Li Chung and his companion stead- 
fastly refused to testify against the prisoners, 
such treachery, as the former regarded it, 
being repugnant to his Oriental heart. When 
the officers tried to force admissions from the 
pair concerning the happenings at the old build- 
ing, they calmly assured them that they ‘no 
savvied,” with a bland smile on their lips and the 
look of honest innocence in their oblique eyes. 

Wong Li Chung and his friend, however, 
were let off by the judge with nothing more 
serious than a reprimand for their contumacious 
behaviour, the testimony of the tea-merchant 
and his son having convinced his Honour 
that for Chinamen they were remarkably human 
and kindly individuals. 
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was torpedoed. Not the least entertaining part of the narrative is how, in the early days of the 
war, he managed to reach the fighting-lines by resorting to all kinds of ruses in his efforts to 
outwit the military authorities. These excursions involved considerable personal risk, and on one 
occasion led to his arrest and imprisonment. His zeal to see the actual fighting often led him 
into very tight corners, and over and over again he had many narrow escapes from death. His 
narrative, which has been specially secured for “The Wide World Magazine,” forms not only 
a valuable contribution upon the war, but gives, apart from its thrilling character, many interesting 
side glimpses of the world-stirring conflict. 


Iv. 


HE arrival of the submarine as an 
active factor in naval warfare has 
entirely altered the peculiar réle 
which the different units composing 
a fleet were supposed to play when 
they were originally designed. Battleships and 
great cruisers can no longer command the sea by 
strength of numbers and weight of armament. 
Even light cruisers, nominally intended for 
commerce destroying, protection of trade routes, 
and as scouts, are frequently exposed to danger 
from submarines. Nevertheless, battleships and 
cruisers are still the final court of appeal between 
nations, and the must responsible duty which 
now falls to the light craft cruisers, destroyers, 


and torpedo-boats is not attacking the enemy’s 
ships, but in protecting their own battle squad- 
rons against under-water attack. 

The torpedo-boat was originally intended as 
the great offensive weapon against armoured 
ships; @ weapon which might be of supreme 
value in the hands of a weaker Power, and enable 
her to weaken a stronger adversary sufficiently 
to allow of a general action between the fleets on 
even or more even terms. But modern gunnery 
has already rendered the torpedo-boat obsolete 
for the purpose for which she was originally con- 
structed. There are very few instances in the 
course of this war in which a battleship or a 


cruiser has been sunk by a torpedo fired by an 
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above-water craft. There was the case of the 
unfortunate Goltath, which was torpedoed three 
times by a Turkish destroyer manned by a 
German crew on the night of May 13th, 191 5, in 
the Dardanelles, and also some cases in the 
Battle of Jutland. 

Destroyers were originally intended as the 
main weapon of defence against torpedo-boats, 
but very soon developed into an equally effective 
weapon of offensive on account of their greater 
speed and ocean-going qualities. But, as in the 
case of torpedo-boats, they have been rendered 
inoperative for this purpose by the precision of 
modern gunnery. The outbreak of war soon 
showed, however, that the destroyer was the 
only effective available antidote to submarine 
attack, and although by no means a perfect or 
ideal defence, they are the best available, and 
have performed immense services during the war. 

The amount of work accomplished 

Destroyers’ by the destroyer flotillas in the 

Work at the Eastern Mediterranean and before 

Dardanelles. the Dardanelles has been stupen- 

dous, but their labours are little 
known to the public although fully recognized by 
the Army and the Navy. Their labours started 
with the escape of the Goeben and the Breslau 
from the Dardanelles, and the subsequent return 
of those two vessels to Turkish waters turned 
out to be one of the most unfortunate incidents 
in our naval history. But the blame cannot be 
laid on our destroyers, who never lost touch with 
the enemy during the whole of his short outing. 
Their next job was to watch the Austrian Fleet 
and to patrol the Adriatic and Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. But it was only when Turkey declared 
war that their most arduous task commenced. 
Throughout the first winter of the war and 
virtually ever since it has fallen to their lot to 
keep up an incessant patrol off the Dardanelles 
and along the Turkish Asiatic Coast. Those 
first winter months will never be forgotten by 
those who took part in these operations. In all 
weathers, tossed about by terrible gales, with 
their decks never dry for weeks at a stretch, 
they kept up their incessant vigil on the Straits, 
Asiatic Coast, and neighbouring islands. At 
times, issuing from under the lea of Tenedos, 
they would steam to the entrance of the Straits 
fn howling storms which blotted everything 
from view a hundred yards away. Once in the 
mouth of the channel, the four-knot current and 
east wind would sweep down with such force 
that they were only able to maintain their 
stations by steaming ten knots ahead, such was 
the force of the combined elements. Lying in 
the trough of the sea, these small craft would 
roll and plunge until even the most experienced 


seamen became sick from sheer exhaustions 
The decks were continually swept by huge seas, 
no one on board could keep dry, and the galley 
fires could not be kept alight. ‘The bitter cold 
frequently covered the decks and bridge with 
sheetings of ice, and froze stiff the oilskins of the 
crew. Nevertheless, in spite of these awful 
conditions, the destroyer flotillas and their 
gallant crews never for a moment relaxed their 
grip on the Eastern Mediterranean and the 
Dardanelles. Never, even in the old days before 
Brest and Toulon, did our officers and men show 
greater determination or suffer greater hardships. 
With the coming of the spring of 1915, the 
material conditions improved with the return 
of fine weather and bright sunshine, but the 
work of the destroyers became even harder with 
the commencement of active operations against 
the Dardanelles. On February 19th, 1915, our 
fleet, which had gradually assembled, commenced 
the bombardment of the outer forts. No sooner 
had these works been destroyed than the 
destroyers and trawlers commenced the great 
task of sweeping the outer channel for mines. 
This had to be carried out under a heavy fire 
from the forts and concealed batteries, which were 
firing shells of all calibres. Many of the boats 
were struck and suffered heavy casualties. When 
it was decided to make the great attempt to 
force the Dardanelles with the fleet alone without 
waiting for the Army, the work of preparing the 
way fell to the destroyers. Day after day they 
entered the Straits, sweeping the lower mine- 
field, covered by certain battleships told off for 
this purpose. In spite of the most heroic 
exertions, the current was so strong and the 
difficulties so great that the task seemed almost 
insurmountable. It is characteristic of the 
Navy that a desperate expedient was then de- 
cided on to overcome these obstacles. The 
destroyers were ordered to tow the mine sweepers 
above the mine-field during the night and then 
allow them to drift down with the current, thus 
sweeping with, instead of against, the tide. The 
difficulties and dangers of this enterprise will be 
at once apparent, for the channel is under a 
mile wide and the work could only be carried on 
under the rays of numerous powerful search- 
lights backed by all the guns in the enemy’s 
forts. On the nights of the 11th, 12th, and 13th 
of March efforts were thus made to clear a 
passage for the battleships. 
Many of the destroyers and 
A Plan that trawlers were struck and many 


Failed. officers and men killed. There 
is absolutely no cover on a 
destroyer. She is a thin steel shell which the 


smallest projectile will perforate, and the only 
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protection for those on her decks, even from 
shrapnel and machine-gun fire, are feeble barri- 
cades of rope hung round the bridges. ‘The Turks 
soon tumbled to the new plan, and on the night 
of March 13th they allowed the flotilla to come 
right through the mine-field without firing a 
shot or showing a light. Then, when they had 


torpedo-boat managed to escape from the 
Dardanelles under cover of night and attempted 
to sink one of the transports coming from 
Alexandria. How that ship miraculously es-' 
caped, and the subsequent chase of our destroyers 
which ended in the enemy running ashore, are 
well known. Almost every day a destroyer 


Trawlers at work in the North Sea—These boats, originally fishing craft, have rendered splendid and gallant service during the war im 
sweeping the sea for mines, hunting submarines, and carrying supplies to the warships. 


turned and were engaged in getting out the 
sweeps, they suddenly switched on their search- 


lights and opened up a terrible fusillade from: 


every available gun. There was nothing for it 
except for all the destroyers and trawlers to get 
back as quickly as possible out of this tornado 
of shot and shell. 

On the day of the great attempt to force the 
Straits, March 18th, 1915, the destroyers played 
a secondary réle in the actual fighting, but they 
did splendid work sweeping ahead of the battle- 
ships, and were responsible for saving the lives 
of the crews of the Bouvet, Irresistible, and Ocean. 
‘They took the crews of the latter two ships off 
under a heavy fire, and were fortunate enough 
to escape any serious damage. 


The definite failure of this attack ushered in’. 


the era of land operations, and the fleet was 
temporarily withdrawn to ‘Tenedos and Mudros, 
but the change brought no respite to the tireless 
flotillas. They continued to patrol the Asiatic 
Coast, the entrance of the Straits. and to sweep 
the lower waters so as to keep them clear of 
floating mines. In spite of their vigilance, a 


would enter the Strait and make a reconnaissance 
high up under heavy fire. This was both 
exciting and trying work. 
The next great service rendered 
Destroyers by these craft was on the historic 
Assist in the day of the landing, April 25th, 
Landing. 1915. Each destroyer had a defi- 
nite station assigned to her in the 
great drama at the different landings. Their rdle 
was to carry close in-shore the second batch of 
infantry who were to support the first landing 
parties put ashore in the boats and steam 
pinnaces of the battleships. The destroyers 
were filled with troops at Mudros and followed 
the landing and covering battleships to Helles 
and Gaba Tepe. No one will ever forget the 
sight as these long low craft packed with khaki- 
clad figures crept in closer and closer to the shore, 
coming under rifle. shrapnel, and machine-gun 
fire, losing men before they could reach their 
objectives. but never hesitating and only stopping 
to discharge their living cargoes into boats. 
when the shallowing water prohibited a farther 
advance. Throughout those early days the 
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destroyers were kept incessantly busy landing 
troops, covering exposed wings, and keeping 
guard up the Straits to stop any of the enemy’s 
torpedo craft from making a sudden raid on our 
flanking ships or great fleet of transports which 
then lay at anchor discharging their men and 
stores off Seddul Behr. 

A destroyer is a friend to everyone in distress. 
She can move so quickly and twist and turn so 
nimbly that she is ever on the spot first to lend 
a helping hand. One day, two of our transports 
lying locked close to Y beach were suddenly 
opened on by a Turkish field battery, and, in a 
few minutes, were hit thirty times. ‘The steam 
winch of one having been injured, she could not 
raise her anchor. Immediately a destroyer 
dashed to their assistance, placing her frail 
form between them and the enemy, and emitting 
great clouds of black smoke from her funnels to 
provide a screen against the gunners. At the 
same time, she lowered a boat to pick up a panic- 
stricken member of the crew who had leapt over- 
board. A tornado of shells ploughed up the sea 
all around her, and it seemed a miracle how she 
escaped. But there she remained, guarding 
the two transports until they could get under 
way and out of range. In addition to their 
work at the Straits, other divisions of the 
flotilla were engaged in patrolling the sea 
between Alexandria and Mudros, protecting 
the transports and in watching Smyrna, and 
also in keeping an eye on the highway between 
Malta and the islands. Every night during 
these operations, patrols stayed up the Dardan- 
elles to guard the covering ships, protecting the 
right wing of the French army off Morto Bay. 
Nevertheless, on a pitch black night, one of the 
enemy’s destroyers was able to drift down on 
the current, pass our patrols, and torpedo the 
unfortunate Goliath. 

About the middle of May the 

Submerine work and responsibilities of our 

Scares. destroyers were increased to an 
incalculable extent by the arrival 

of the first of the enemy’s submarines in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Hitherto our battle- 
ships had been able to lie off the coast at anchor 
and to cruise from point to point without danger. 
The news of the gradual approach of German 
submarines down the Mediterranean was not 
unexpected, for such a move had long been 
anticipated. The surprising part was the delay 
in their arrival, for had they been on the spot 
when we made.our first landing they could have 
prevented the assistance the battleships were 
able to give to the first landing parties which 
allowed them to get ashore and enabled them to 


hold their ground. At first the whole fleet did 
Vol. xl.—30. 
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not retire to a protected harbour for cover, but 
the most valuable ships were sent away, and 
the older craft kept off the coast to protect the 
Army’s flanks. It was the duty of the destroyer 
flotillas to guard these battleships and cruisers 
while engaged in this work. This is done by 
patrolling the sea in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the battleships, cruising round and 
round them with the keenest eyes on the bridge, 
searching every yard of water for the first 
suspicious ripple or the top of a periscope. At 
this time we had no other protection except 
that which the destrvyers and certain of the 
trawlers, mounting three-pounder guns, were 
able to give. Who will ever forget the excite- 
ment of those early submarine scares before 
we had all become accustomed to them? A 
destroyer or trawler or transport would report 
that she had sighted a periscope or else had seen 
the wake of a submarine. Sometimes the scares 
were due to empty biscuit-boxes floating in the 
water, sometimes a log of driftwood, and more 
often than not a dead horse floating just beneath 
the surface with one of its legs in the air after 
the manner of a periscope. Whenever one of 
these scares occurred, every destroyer in the 
neighbourhood dashed at top speed in the 
direction indicated, endeavouring to ram her or 
to force her below by chasing her about. Mean- 
while the battleships would up anchor, together 
with the transports, and commence a series of 
revolutions at top speed, dashing to all points 
of the compass, then rounding on their wakes 
and going off in another direction. Really, at 
times, it looked as if every helmsman in the fleet 
had suddenly gone mad, for even in these short 
dashes from point to point the helms would be 
shifted every minute from port to starboard 
or from starboard to port, so as to give the 
ship a zigzag course and put the enemy off 
his aim. 

We had many of these exciting moments in 
those early days, but in spite of every precaution 
and the incessant vigilance of the destroyers, 
it was impossible to save either the Tviunph or 
the Afajestic, which were sunk when close in- 
shore. On the morning of the disaster to the 
Triumph the submarine was sighted within 
three hundred yards of the Sw7ftsure at 
8.a.m. She was fired at and chased up 
towards Gaba Tepe by the destroyers and 
trawlers. ‘Then she was lost sight of; but at 
half-past twelve she fired the fatal shot at the 
Triumph. What a scene it was to watch the 
destroyers dashing from all directions at top 
speed to the assistance of the stricken battleship. 
Pouring clouds of black smoke from their funnels 
and blotting out the horizon, they closed in on 
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her at an amazing speed and were able to rescue 
the majority of the crew. 
These disasters necessitated a 
Withdrawal change in our naval tactics. The 
fof the battleships which had so long 
Battleships. chaperoned the Army and the 
thunder of whose guns was so 
beloved by the lonely soldiers in the trenches 
had to be withdrawn to protected harbours. 
It must not be supposed that the battleships 
retired altogether. They merely sought shelter 
when they were not required to bombard the 
enemy’s works, and when they came forth it 
was the destroyers who protected them against 
their unseen foe. For a period of nearly two 
months after this the care of the Narrow Waters 
and the duty of protecting the transports and 
covering the flanks of the Army fell on the 
destroyers. There is no limit to the functions 
which these hardy craft may be called upon to 
perform. Someone remembered that they carried 
straight - shooting twelve- pounders. Therefore, 
in addition to their patrol and convoy work, 
they were often called upon to protect and 
to cover the flanks of the Army in one of its 
forward movements. Excellent work was done 
by them during the big advance of our left wing 
on June 28th-29th, 1915, which earned the un- 
stinted admiration of the Army, and was praised 
by the general-in-command in his despatch. 
At Anzac they frequently tickled up the Turks 
most effectively, especially on his right flank. 
The amount of work which fell to these craft 
during the summer was incalculable. I have 
never seen a destroyer at anchor anywhere for 
more than a few hours at a time. They remind 
you of a pack of hounds going through coverts 
when a submarine has been sighted or reported. 
Suddenly they break into full cry with their 
muzzles glued to the ground peering beneath 
the surface for the hidden foe. Then after a 
long chase backwards and forwards, they force 
him to earth and then sit down outside his lair 
to wait until he comes up again in search of a 


fresh victim. There is something peculiarly . 


fascinating in watching these long, low black 
craft at work. The way they can turn is 
amazing. A destroyer going at top speed will 
suddenly swing round in her own length, almost 
raising her bows out of the water just like a 
racing motor-car which lifts its front wheels 
right off the ground when turning a corner. 
Having these craft everywhere about gives 
everyone a great feeling of confidence when you 
are forced to take a passage in a trawler or 
transport to get from one island to another, or 
from one beach to another. You know that 
if you are submarined or sunk by a shell, or 
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swamped by a wave, half-a-dozen of these craft 
will come up like greased lightning from no- 
where and pick you up almost before you have 
had time to get wet. Destroyers pick up 
everybody and everything that falls overboard. 
They are like the London Salvage Corps, who 
always manage to save everything that is to be 
saved. 

But here I must leave these wonderful craft 
with their gallant crews and their record of 
splendid work. Whether patrolling the coast 
or examining sailing craft for oil and arms or 
chasing a submarine or protecting transports or 
bombarding the enemy’s forts or trenches, they 
are always the same. Speed and efficiency is 
their motto. 

“What would King Garge ’ave done without 
these ’ere trawlers ?” 

This was the historic remark of 

The a West Country skipper as he 
Trawlers. gazed round the AZgean Sea from 
the bridge of his trawler, when the 

submarine scare was at its height and before the 
monitors had appeared to take the place of the 
cruisers and battleships. The West Countryman 
had ample justification for his remark, and every 
reason to be proud of his craft and the hundreds 
of others, almost exactly similar to her, which 
played such a unique and invaluable réle in the 
Dardanelles Expedition. From the latter part 
of May until the middle of July, 1915, the 
Narrow Seas were left almost entirely to the 
care of the destroyer flotillasand trawlers. There 
were not nearly enough of the former to protect 
all our lines of communication in the Mediter- 
ranean from the raids of the enemy’s submarines. 
The trawlers had, therefore, to assist. Their 
work was divided into two categories—namely, 
patrolling or carrying supplies and troops from 
the base at Mudros to the various beaches of 
Gallipoli. Probably for the first time in their 
lives the majority of our officers and men, both 
soldiers and sailors, out at the Dardanelles were 
brought in touch with our great fishing fleet 
from the North Sea and from the West Coast of 
England. From time to time during peace an 
article appears in the Press, or in some illustrated 
magazine, describing the life led by this hardy 
race of seamen off the Dogger Bank, off the 
North Coast of Scotland, or far south of the 
Scilly Isles. But the majority of the public 
have little or no acquaintance with our fishing 
fleet or with the types of men who keep England 
supplied with fish in normal times. It was my 
first experience of them, and one of the most 
agreeable recollections of the Dardanelles Ex- 
pedition will be the many happy hours I spent 
on these trawlers going from one island to another, 
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or from beach to beach, listening to the tales of 
the North Sea told me by the skippers and mates 
of these mysterious craft, brought at a moment’s 
notice from the cold waters of the North to the 
sunny Mediterranean. They are a magnificent 
race of men, brought up in a hard school and 
delighted at the opportunity of serving the Empire 
alongside of the fleet. 
Their craft are extremely uncom- 
Critical fortable, but, built to withstand 
Skippers. _ the gales of the North Sea and the 
Atlantic, they can go out in any 
weather. The first trawlers were brought out 
to the Mediterranean to be employed in sweeping 
the Dardanelles for mines and to prepare a pas- 
sage for our pre-Dreadnought Fleet to force the 
Narrows. For the sake of those who have never 
seen one, I will endeavour to describe one of 
these craft. They havea high bow. Their decks 
taper down amidships and rise again at the stern. 
In the centre is a sort of armoured citadel for the 
engines, captain’s cabin, and the cook-housce. 
The crew, who generally number eight or nine, 
live forward down below in very cramped 
quarters. The whole of the bows is utilized as a 
hold for carrying fish, and the entrance to it is 
obtained through a hatch. Aft, the fishing-gear 
is stored, the ship’s stores, and all spare gear. 
‘The bridge is very high, in front of the wheel- 
house, where the helmsman can keep under cover. 
They have two masts, a single funnel, and can 


mae 


Destroyer rescuing toe crew of a disabled battleship at the Dardarle, The men are seen jumping fom the woking venel onto the 


troyer. 


do ten knots at a pinch. Thus, when battened 
down, the seas can sweep right over the decks, 
leaving the little steel citadel fairly dry. The 
captain and the crew work on a percentage basis 
of the value of the fish caught, but the mate and 
engineer are paid fixed salaries. Every trawler, 
is distinctive, and the whole character of the 
crew and of the life on board depends on the 
captain. ‘These skippers are types who seem to 
have survived from an age long since gone by 
and to have stepped out of the works of Marryat 
and other writers of the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. You can always tell a North 
Sea trawler from a West Country one. The 
North Sea skippers seem sterner and more taci- 
turn; whereas the West Countrymen, mostly 
Devonshire men, seem more genial and loquacious. 
The types have probably arisen from the con- 
ditions which each have had to face for many 
long years in baffling with the elements. All 
are, however, delightfully independent and ex- 
press their views on things in general in a manner 
which makes naval officers tremble for the 
discipline of the Service. They love to criticize 
everything. In talking of their lives in time of 
peace they criticize their owners, the middleman 
who buys their fish, and even the very fish they 
catch, At the Dardanelles they loved to hold 
forth on the strategy of the campaign, on the 
disposition of the ficet, on the orders of the 
Admiral, and on the Royal Navy in generul, 
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which is, of course, their pet subject for adverse 
comment. I have never yet seen a trawler 
receive an order from any admiral or captain 
which was not accepted with a volley of mild 
oaths from the skipper, followed by an eloquent 
lecture on how much better it would be to 
accomplish the same thing in a different manner. 
But, nevertheless, I am not hinting that there is 
any real indiscipline, for the orders were always 
carried out, but generally in a manner which was 
never intended. 

The trawlers love short cuts. It took them a 
long time to become accustomed to the masses 
of nets laid down at the Dardanelles to trap the 
enemy’s submarines. They hated to go round 
them and much preferred to sail right through 
them, and frequent were the furious signals that 
flew across the ocean, and the damage and 
depredations committed by these craft. I remem- 
ber some of these from an infuriated admiral or 
captain: ‘ Will you warn trawler No. — to 
sail through the entrance to K—— harbour, and 
not over the top of the nets, as she is in the 
habit of doing?” “ Will you warn trawler 
No. — to be more careful when raising her 
anchor? Two days in succession she has carried 
away the Suvla Bay cable.” 

But, of course, these were merely 


Skippers incidents of the campaign. The 
and Their skipper of a trawler never will 
Ways. admit that any officer in the Navy 


is a real seaman. They will 
stoutly maintain that seamanship is a lost art 
which can now only be found amongst themselves, 
and they love to hold forth on the handling of 
great battleships as they make their way into 
narrow harbours or take up difficult anchorages, 
ponting out how much better they could have 
done the job themselves. They love to grumble 
at everything, and without a grievance they 
would be miserable. They complained at first 
bitterly of the food, missing the fish of the North 
Sea, and grumbled at the barrenness of the 
Mediterranean. In fact, some of them at periods 
had rather a hard time, living on bully beef and 
biscuits, an occasional frozen joint, and vast 
quantities of sweet tea. Rum was often scarce, 
and only obtainable at long intervals. There are 
now parent-ships for trawlers, which supply them 
with bread and fresh meat and other necessities 
whenever obtainable ; but in the early days they 
had to replenish their stores from any battleship 
which happened to be in the neighbourhood. 
Now, some captains were kinder to them than 
others. On some they knew they could obtain 
almost anything they wanted, whereas on others 
it was more difficult to get the paymaster to 
part. But the wily skippers soon got to know 
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what they called a “ generous ship” from a 
“ stingy one.” 

At one time I was on a battleship that enjoyed 
the highest reputation of all amongst the trawler 
community. The captain always invited the 
skippers on board and regaled them with whiskies 
and sodas, beer, and port, while the purser was 
parting with the best of everything to the crew 
above. Thus the attentions of the trawlers 
finally became somewhat embarrassing; for, 
wherever we lay at anchor, towards sundown, 
from all points of the compass when their day’s 
work was done you saw these little craft making 
for our ship, racing one another to be the first 
alongside, the skippers on the bridges, speaking- 
tubes at their mouths, and a hard-luck story to 
be let off the moment they got within decisive 
range; whilst down below on the deck the 
trawler’s cook could be seen tying an empty 
rum-jar to a rope, ready to fling it on board to 
be caught by an eager and generous crew, to be 
returned later full from the ship’s stores. 

But few have any conception of 

Difficult and the amount of work accomplished 
Dangerous by these craft. In fact, it would 
Work. have been almost impossible to 
have kept the Army supplied 

without them. Between the bombardment of 
the outer fort on February 25th and the great 
combined attack made by the whole fleet on 
March 18th, 1915, many of the trawlers were 
engaged in the most difficult and dangerous 
work of endeavouring to sweep the Straits of 
mines. The strength of the current and the 
consequent sagging of the nets made this an 
extremely difficult task, and the results were 
disappointing. On March 11th, 12th, and 13th 
efforts were made during the night to sweep the 
mine-field below the Narrows, and many of the 
trawlers were hit and suffered casualties. Some 
kept their regular crews during this dangerous 
work, and others were manned by volunteer 
crews from the fleet, and were placed in charge 
of lieutenants and sub-lieutenants. Unfortu- 
nately, the enemy’s fire was too severe, and it 
was found impossible to clear the mine-field, and 
after the failure of the attack of March 18th 
sweeping operations were abandoned. The work 
of the trawlers was then divided into two classes. 
Some were employed in patrolling for submarines 
in conjunction with the destroyer flotillas, and 
others were kept upon uninterrupted service of 
supplies from Mudros and Imbros to the various 
beaches in Gallipoli. The trawlers on patrol 
duty had a three-pounder gun mounted on 
a small platform forward, and were often 
under the command of naval officers or R.N.R. 
lieutenants. They went far afield, searching the 
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Discharging supplies from « trawler into lighters for convevance to the shore. It was by such means that our army at the Dardanelics 
‘was supplied with the sinews of war. 
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coasts of the islands for possible hostile bases, 
and examining every sailing ship which came 
within the war-zone. ‘They had orders to ram 
any submarine, or anything they imagined to 
be a submarine, without hesitation, and many 
were the reports and scares that failed to 
materialize. The trawlers engaged in transport 
duty had, perhaps, the harder time of the two. 
They left Mudros laden with biscuits, fresh meat, 
tinned meat, live goats for the Gurkhas, ammu- 
nition, and a hundred and one other articles 
which an army requires for its daily use. Piled 
on the top of this mass of goods and live stock, 
officers and soldiers took passages to and back 
from the Front. It was no uncommon sight to 
see a general sitting on a biscuit-box with a goat 
gnawing at one boot and the other hidden 
beneath a quarter of frozen beef. More often 
than not there was not a vacant square inch of 
space left on the deck. The life was not all beer 
and skittles, for on arriving off Helles the Turks 
often greeted us with shell-fire, and it was very 
disconcerting just as you had cast anchor to have 
a shell come whistling overhead. No sooner did 
a trawler arrive, anchoring as close to the shore 
as the depth of water allowed, than barges were 
sent off by the naval landing officer, towed by 
steam pinnaces full of hired labourers, Greeks 
and Egyptians, who proceeded to tumble every- 
thing from her decks into the barges, which were 
then towedashore. But if the shell-fire happened 
to be heavy the labourers promptly took to cover, 
having apparently the right to do so under the 
terms of their contract, and the work had to be 
carried on by the crews or fatigue parties from 
the shore. A regular service of trawlers was 
arranged between the various islands and 
beaches. The work of the crews was hard, but 
they stuck to it manfully and carried it on most 
efficiently. It is a remarkable tribute to their 
skill in seamanship that when one considers the 
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thousands upon thousands of voyages they made 
and the immense distances they covered, I think 
only one trawler was lost during the whole 
campaign, and she was sunk off Anzac by shell- 
fire in the very early days. Owing to the fact 
that the Turks were in possession of the promon- 
tory of Gaba Tepe they were always able to see 
exactly what was taking place off the Anzac 
beach, and they frequently shelled the trawlers, 
giving them a very hot time. In fact, most of 
these peaceful fishing craft have now some 
honourable scars to show from shell-wound and 
shrapnel. 

Thus it will be seen what a great and honour- 
able réle the North Sea and West Coast fishing 
fleets played in the Dardanelles campaign. 
Brought from their peaceful surroundings into 
the very centre of the great war-game, they 
swept the seas for mines; they were exposed to 
shell-fire for months on end; they chased sub- 
marines and patrolled the islands of the Asiatic 
Coast ; with the destroyer flotillas the seas were 
left to their care when the battleships and cruisers 
were forced to shelter by the enemy’s submarines ; 
they carried thousands of tons of stores from the 
bases to the beaches, and transported thousands 
of officers and men and thousands of sick and 
wounded to and from the islands to the hostile 
shores. Their skippers and crews belong to a 
hardy race of seamen, rendered almost extinct 
by modern ships and modern methods of travel. 
They grumbled, but they carried out their orders, 
and, above all, in spite of all they say, they are 
proud of the Navy and of the chance of working 
side by side with naval officers and naval men. 
A great spirit of friendship has sprung up be- 
tween the two, and each recognizes the value of 
the work of the other. 

The old West Country skipper’s proud re 
mark: ‘“‘ What would King Garge ’ave done 
without these ’ere trawlers ?” is amply iustified. 


THE MYSTERY OF 
“HAUNTED HILLS.” 


By STANLEY BEATTIE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE SOPER. 


A strange story from the Queensland bush. 


“It was related to me by a friend whom I have 


known for many years,’ writes the Author, “and he vouches for its absolute truth. I am giving 
you his correct name and address in confidence, but he does not wish them published.” 


FRIEND had brought me to the 
office of Mr. Cuthbert, manager of 
the famous Australian firm of wool, 
stock, and station agents, Messrs. 
Dalgetty and Company. — After 
formally introducing me, and giving the manager 
to understand that I had only just arrived from 
the Argentine, he requested Mr. Cuthbert to do 
what he could for me, and then left us. 

“It is my intention,” I began, “to take up 
a tract of land here, preferably in the western 
district of Queensland. Have you anything to 
offer out there?” 

“Yes, I think so. Sheep or cattle country, 
Mr. L——?” 

“ Sheep,” I replied. 

“Sheep? Well, now, I am afraid I haven’t a 
really good run offering there just at present. 
Cattle country I can sell you in abundance. You 
are desirous of making the purchase immediately, 
T suppose ? ” 

“That was my intention,” I returned. 

“ Well, perhaps I could persuade you to post- 
pone it for a month or so,” said the manager. 
“You see, we have had exceptionally good 
seasons lately, and people are unwilling to sell. 
If you are able to, wait awhile, however, some- 
thing is almost certain to come along in a dryer 
time, and the price would then be more 
moderate.” 

“TI quite understand, Mr. Cuthbert,” I told 
him; “ my only trouble is what to do in the 
meantime. I hardly relish the idea of putting 
in six months or so in the city.” 

“ Quite so; that’s awkward, of course. How 
long did you say you have been here?” 

“Only a week,” I returned. 

“ And have you a knowledge of our methods, 
the conditions and climate, prevalent diseases of 
stock, and so forth ?” 


“Indeed, no.” I replied; “this is my first 
visit to Australia.” ; 

“Ah! Then perhaps you will allow me to 
make a suggestion, You will find sheep-raising 
in this country very different from what you 
have been used to in the Argentine. Would it 
not be wise to spend some time on one of our 
places until you become familiar with the con- 
ditions? Have you any friends in the country?” 

“I know no one here at all,” I told him 
“Tt was only by an accident that I made the 
acquaintance of your friend who brought me 
here this morning. If you can suggest the right 
place, however, I shall be pleased to take your 
advice, and am prepared to pay for my experi- 
ence. Now I come to think of it, the idea of 
taking up country without first making myself 
familiar with the new circumstances would be 
little short of madness.” 

“If you are agreeable, then,” said Mr. Cuth- 
bert, ‘it will be an easy matter for me to find 
a suitable place where you can gain your 
experience.” . 

“Then we'll consider that settled, Mr. Cuth- 
bert,” I replied. “I am ready whenever you 
can make arrangements.” 

“Mr. Windham to see you, sir,” said the 
office clerk, putting his head in at the door. 

“Show him in,” returned the manager; then 
he turned to me. 

“You're fortunate, Mr. L——,” he said. 
“Young Windham has been in town for a 
month and returns, I believe, to-day. He is 
just the very man we want to see. The Wind- 
hams are exceptionally nice people; I have 
known the old gentleman for years. You will 
have a wide scope for gaining experience if we 
can arrange for you to go there. Their run 
comprises approximately twelve thousand square 
miles of mixed country in the Adavale district.” 
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At this point young Windham was ushered in. 

He was a fine specimen of manhood, well built 

« and handsome, and there was distinct refinement 
in his manner. 

At a glance I guessed we should get on well 
together. 

I could see from their conversation that Mr. 
Cuthbert and he were on familiar terms. 
Windham showed pleasure at the manager’s 
suggestion that I should accompany him. 

““We shall be delighted to have you, Mr. 
L—,” he said. ‘‘ We are always pleased to 
have anyone fresh; it helps to break the 
monotony. But I’m afraid you will find our 
bush life very lonely.” 

“Not more so, I imagine, than what I have 
been used to in the Argentine,” I returned. 

Very soon matters were arranged, and we 
agreed to meet at the Central Railway at a 
quarter to four. After taking leave of Mr. 
Cuthbert, I made a few necessary purchases, 
and met young Jim Windham at the appointed 
time. 

My companion had secured two corner seats 
in the vestibule car, and we were soon northward- 
bound in the Brisbane Express. 

Next day we arrived at the terminus of the 
New South Wales railways, and changed on to 
the Queensland lines. Wallangarra, the border 
town, is of no great size, but we spent an hour 
or so here, and had dinner before resuming our 
journey at two o’clock in the afternoon. We 
went no farther than Toowoomba that day, 
arriving in time for tea. 

Next morning we turned west, passing through 
country choked with pear-trees until we arrived 
at Roma. 

We finally bade farewell to the railway at 
Charleville, our next stopping place, one of 
Queensland’s largest droving centres. 

It was on our second day’s car journey from 
Charleville that we passed, at a distance, a 
series of rocky ranges. 

“Do you see those lofty hills yonder ? ” said 
my companion, pointing to a cluster of hills 
higher than the rest. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“They mark an uninhabited station known 
as ‘Haunted Hills,” continued Jim. ‘‘ The 
blacks say that a ‘ Bunyip’ (evil spirit) inhabits 
the place, and it is quite impossible to coax one 
of them near it. Even the drovers and. musterers 
refuse to camp within its bounds, and for years 
it has been unoccupied.” 

“ That’s strange,” I commented. 

“Yes, it is,” continued Windham; “ but 
there is some reason for the unpopularity of the 
place. The last white inhabitant of ‘ The Hills’ 
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was found one day in his camp dead and terribly 
mutilated, while his predecessor mysteriously 
disappeared, and has never since been heard of.” 

“But surely there must be some cause for 
it all?” I suggested. ‘‘Have no attempts 
been made to discover the supposed ‘ Bunyip ’?” 

“ Several parties have been sent to search 
the place, but nobody has found out anything 
of importance,” replied Jim. ‘‘ There seems 
only one really feasible explanation. If you 
had been in Australia some four years ago you 
would have seen in the papers a report concern- 
ing the ‘ Starlight Menagerie,’ which lost some 
of its animals in this district. Whether this 
has any connection with the mystery of ‘ Haunted 
Hills’ or not I cannot say, but somehow I am 
inclined to associate one with the other.” 

“It’s possible,” I agreed; ‘but if wild 
animals are responsible, wouldn’t their tracks 
have been seen?” 

“Well,” said my companion,. “ there have 
been tracks reported, but as it is impossible to 
coax a black tracker to the place to investigate, 
nothing has ever come of the discovery.” 

With that the matter dropped, and another 
day’s travel brought us to the home of the 
Windhams—Burrguildi Homestead. 

I was pleasantly surprised to find quite a 
splendid house, standing in its own beautiful 
garden. 

Mrs. Windham was a charming lady of about 
middle age, while Mr. Windham—at that time 
nursing a bandaged ankle—seemed a most 
pleasant-spoken gentleman. I also discovered 
that there was a daughter, a very pretty, sweetly- 
dispositioned girl. She was the life of the house, 
and kept us all bright and gay. She was musical, 
too, and thanks to her, many long evenings 
which otherwise must have dragged were passed 
most pleasantly. 

On the occasion of our first meeting, however, 
Miss Irene was not the bright girl she afterwards 
proved to be. Something appeared to be 
troubling the family, and had they not made 
me feel so much at home and shown such pleasure 
at my arrival I should have been inclined to 
imagine my visit was inconvenient. 

Shortly afterwards, however, I learned the 
truth of the matter. 

Miss Irene, it appeared, had promised to call 
on her neighbours, one of whom, being seriously 
ill, had solicited her assistance, she being @ 
trained nurse. 

As her father had broken his ankle and was 
unable to drive her over, Irene decided to get 
a man named Dempster to drive the “ sulky.” 
Dempster had been working at Burrguildi for 
some months. Half-way to their destination 


am 
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“The next moment 
our horses swung 


round and bolted.” 


the driver pulled up and, pretending that the 
harness had broken, persuaded the young lady 
to dismount. Directly she had left the “ sulky ” 
the villain struck her. A struggle ensued, 
and the startled horse bolted. What might 
have happened it is impossible to say, but .a 
passing horseman, seeing the empty sulky, 
promptly galloped to the scene, 


The road was winding, and the sound of the 
rider’s approach came to the ears of Pete Demp- 
ster, who disappeared into the scrub beforee 
the nger arrived. Irene, anxious te avoid 
unpleasant scenes, explained to her rescuer 
that her horse had bolted and that she had had 

a narrow escape. She did not 
mention that Dempster had at- 
tacked her and fled. 

“We think it best to leave 
the matter like that,” said Jim, 
when telling me about it. “ The 
stranger kindly recovered the 

vehicle and my sister finished 
her journey alone. But if ever 
Dempster comes my way, Ill teach 
the brute the lesson of his life !” 

When I heard 
his story I was also 
conscious of a long- 
ing for vengeance 
against Dempster ; 
I was even afraid 
lest Jim should be 
given the chance 
before me. 

Well, to cut @ 
long story short, 
months passed by, 
and eventually I 
was sufficiently well 
acquainted with 
my new surround- 
ings to justify me 
in looking for a 
suitable “ run” to 
purchase. 

I had not for- 
gotten the de 
serted station of 
“Haunted Hills ” 
-—the place seemed 

tointerest me 
—and I de- 
cided to in- 
spect the pro- 
perty before 
int erviewing 
any agents. I 
: had been 
told that the station comprised a lot of good 
country, and after talking the matter over with 
Jim, we arranged to take a trip there and if 
possible discover the mysterious ‘“‘ Bunyip ” 
that had claimed the run for so long. 

Bidding the good folks at Burrguildi farewell, 
we set off. Each of us had a pack-horse, laden 
with the necessarv provisions, and a brace of 
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rifles; Jim also carried, at my request, a large 
sheath-knife. 

* The trip occupied nearly a fortnight, and 
when we arrived at the bolted gates of the 
“Haunted Hills’? homestead we were glad of 
a couple of days of restful leisure. We made 
our main camp here, and left our pack-horses 
hobbled until we had explored the country. 

The first few days of our quest for the elusive 
“Bunyip” proved fruitless, but I was able 
to get an idea of the nature of the land. With 
the exception of some rough country it seemed 
to be a very valuable property, being naturally 
watered throughout by the Paroo River. 

It was now a week since we had arrived at 
the gates of the “Hills,” and we had found 
no trace of anything out of the ordinary. 

Still, however, we persevered; there must 
be some good reason, we argued, for the evil 
name the place had earned for itself. We were 
about to select a camp, for the moon was now 
rising and the sun had sunk below the western 
horizon, when an exclamation from Windham 
brought me to his side. He was bending over 
the ground as though trying to discover the 
nature of a track. ‘ 

“Tracks ?” I queried. 

“Yes,” replied Jim. ‘‘ What on earth is it ?” 

Dismounting, I bent down to examine the 
peculiar marks he indicated. They appeared 
oddly familiar to me, though at first I was quite 
unable to connect them with anything I had 
ever scen before. 

I ransacked my brain, and called to mind all 
the animals of Argentine and. farther north, 
but none of them corresponded with the peculiar 
track now before me. 

“T have never met anything resembling it 
in my life,” said Jim. As he spoke an idea 
dawned upon me. Some ten or twelve years 
ago I had scen something similar while on an 
expedition in the Rockies. Though this was 
not exactly the same, I was convinced we were 


looking at the trail of some kind of bear. I said 
as much to Jim. 
“T believe you're right,” he agreed. “ That 


verifies my theory of the ‘ Starlight Menagerie’ 
and the lost animals.” 

Remounting, we followed the tracks, slowly 
picking our way in the bright moonlight along 
the now plainly-marked trail. On all sides 
were evidences of some large animal having 
forced a passage through the thick undergrowth. 
Saplings were bent to the ground and snapped 
off, and limbs of trees and bushes had been 
ruthlessly torn from their sockets. 

Following steadily on, we came at last to 
the rocky ranges. Here our horses sniffed 
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danger, as was evident from their frequent 
shying with no apparent cause. We held our 
rifles in readiness for immediate use, and kept 
our eyes very busy. The ground here was 
rough, and small waterways continually crossed 
the track. 

I must admit that I was not altogether com- 
fortable, for the moonlight cast many deceptive 
shadows over our path, and every sound caused 
us to start. Presently Windham’s horse almost 
fell as the result of a violent shy. We had both 
been staring at a dark shadow ahead, wondering 
what might be casting it. 

As my companion’s horse swerved, mine 
stopped dead and, drawing himself back on 
his hind legs, twisted round with a snort and 
leaped aside. Both animals were rapidly becom- 
ing unmanageable. 

“‘That is no shadow, Ralph,” shouted my 
companion. “See, it’s moving !” 

The next moment our horses swung round 
and bolted. 

The timber just there was as thick as it could 
stand, yet to pull upon our reins meant certain 
death; the only thing to do was to let the 
terrified brutes go and trust to luck. To tell 
the truth, we were not over-anxious at the moment 
to hinder them. 

“We must return at once,” I said, when we 
were at last able to draw rein in open country. 

“Yes,” replied Jim, “ but this time it must 
be on foot. These horses would never face 
that thing again, whatever it was.” 

We made the animals fast and then, carrying 
only our rifles and ammunition, went back to 
the spot where the moving shadow had scared 
our horses. Our search proved futile, however, 
and after rambling about in the dark scrub for 
perhaps an hour we returned to our horses, 
deciding to light a fire and camp for the night. 
We took turns to mount guard, and the first 
watch fell to me. 

My companion slept while I did sentry-go, 
occasionally stoking the fire to keep up a bright 
blaze. 

The moon was at the zenith, and to westward 
a heavy bank of cloud was gradually creeping 
up the sky. The wind whined and moaned 
through the tall oaks around us, and the mono- 
tonous cry of the mopoke and the doleful howl 
of the dingo added to the weirdness of the scene. 

I was glad when the time came for me to turn 
in, and Jim Windham mounted guard. 

I had slept for an hour, or perhaps more, 
when a sudden snort brought me to my feet. 
The moon was now completely hidden, and all 
was in darkness save for a small circle round the 
fire. Both of us grasped our rifles. 
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“Listen! whispered my companion. ‘The 
crushing of dry leaves and breaking of dead 
timber was plainly audible. Some heavy animal 
was approaching. ‘‘ He is coming for the fire,” 
breathed Jim. 

““We had better get out of the light,” I sug- 
gested. ‘‘ He will make for the horses, and as 
he passes into the circle of light we may drop 
him, but we can’t hope to shoct accurately 
into the darkness.” 

With that we crept out of reach of the fire- 
glow and waited. The crackling continued, 
and it became evident, to our horror, that the 
approaching beast had altered his direction 
and was now making straight for us. 

“The horses!” shouted Jim. ‘“ They’re 
off!” One of the animals had indeed broken 
away and disappeared snorting into the dark 
scrub. This, however, was of no consequence 
compared to the danger that now menaced us. 
To regain the fire was impossible; we must 
meet our foe in the dark. A guttural whine 
now accompanied the crackling of timber, and 
we could see a pair of eyes shining out in the 
darkness. Simultaneously our rifles went to 
our shoulders and two sharp reports rang out. 
We heard the bullets whistle and a distanc 
“tap-tap ” showed they had found their billets 
in the trunks of trees. We had missed. 

Again we fired, and an angry cry—half-whine, 
half-snarl—told that one bullet at least had struck 
some part of the unknown monster out in the 
darkness. The next instant a huge form blun- 
dered in upon us. I stepped aside, and fired my 
rifle a third time. : 

“Your knife!’ I shouted to Jim, who was 
now grappling with a great bulk that was only 
faintly visible in the darkness. 

It was impossible to fire for fear of hitting 
Windham, so, turning my rifle round, I stepped 
in and used the butt like a club. 

“Ugh!” I heard my companion grunt, and 
the same moment his assailant dropped on to all- 
fours. It seemed to be a bear, and until now he 
had towered up on his hind legs. As I swung 
my rifle again, I saw to my horror that Jim lay 
under the black form. It was impossible to 
continue the battle in this black darkness, so I 
fell back for a moment and dropped a match into 
a dry feathery bush near at hand. A bright 
blaze was the immediate result. Turning round, 
I saw that the monster was indeed a big bear. I 
brought the butt of my rifle down with all my 
force on the creature’s neck. He was momen- 
tarily stunned by the blow and rolled over. Jim 
promptly sprang to his feet, and knife in hand 
leapt upon the bear. Again and again he struck 
with all his might, and eventually the bear sank 
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down, snarling and tearing up the earth. Re 
covering his rifle, Jim took deliberate aim and 
fired again and again into the ugly head. ‘The’ 
writhing form ceased its movements and lay 
still. The “‘ Bunyip ” of “ Haunted Hills ” was 
dead. 

When we recovered from the excitement it 
was I who spoke first. 

“You were right, Jim,” I said; “ this beast 
has undoubtedly escaped from some menagerie. 
As far as I know there are no grizzlies inhabiting 
Australia.” 

“Is it a grizzly ?” exclaimed my companion, 
bending down to examine the great beast. “I 
have never seen anything like it before.” 

The light of the fire now shone fairly across 
young Windham, and I saw that he was covered 
with blood. His shirt, torn to ribbons, also bore 
marks of battle. 

“ You are hurt, Jim,” I said. 

“ Only a scratch or two,” he replied, lightly. 

We walked over to where the remaining horse 
stood, still straining at his head-rope, shivering 
with fright. With water from my neck-bag I 
bathed Jim’s side, which had been badly lacerated 
by the bear’s claws. 

At daybreak I rode off in search of Jim’s horse, 
which I found a mile away, caught up by his 
bridle. 

When we returned with the tidings to Burr- 
guildi we found the whole household anxiously 
awaiting us, 

Jim, receiving proper attention at the skilled 
hands of his sister, soon recovered, and what few 
scratches I had sustained were speedily healed 
and forgotten. 

I immediately set about taking up the property 
we had freed from its evil reputation, anda month 
later found me camped there alone. 

Thad been trying for some time past to procure 
an assistant, but the old traditions of the place 
kept men away. Eventually, however, a man 
approached my hut carrying a “swag.” I 
stopped him, and was very pleased when he 
accepted my offer of work. 

I supplied him with provisions and settled 
him near the river to cut timber for the house 
which it was my intention to build. 

Little did I dream who this red-haired giant 
was, but I was soon to learn. 

Young Windham came over a day or so after 
to spend a few weeks with me, and as we rode 
along together he told me that he had heard the 
villainous Dempster had been seen in the district. 

“IT hope to meet the red-headed scoundrel 
some day,” he growled, “‘ and then I can settle 
my account with him.” 


“ Red-headed ?” I repeated to myself. My 
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new man was red-headed, but he had told me 
his name was Gleeson. 

“Tt is he!” I thought, and jealously fearing 
that the great chance might be snatched out of 
my hands I promptly devised a plan to get rid 
of Jim until we reached the man’s hut beside the 
river. 

“‘T fancy I saw some cattle tracks here yester- 
day, Jim,” I said. ‘‘ Will you cut across to 
the river? It takes a wide bend half a mile from 
here, and if you follow it up it will bring you to 
my man’s camp. I’ll be there before you. Keep 
your eyes skinned for tracks.” 

As he turned away out of sight and earshot I 
broke into a canter and, taking a short cut, came 
upon Gleeson’s shanty before Jim could have 
reached the river. Gleeson was not there at the 
time, but hearing the sound of his chopping I 
headed in that direction. I came upon the man 
leaning upon his axe near a large ironbark tree, 
all but cut through. 

After a few casual remarks I turned the con- 
versation upon previous occupations. Gleeson 
sat down on a stump, taking advantage of my 
talkative mood for an opportunity to rest. 
Presently I mentioned I had been on a run near 
Adavale, named Burrguildi. 

Burrguildi ? ?” he “repeated, and rose to his 
feet, the axe dropping to the ground. 

a Yes, ”” I returned. “Do you know the 
place ? 3 

“Was there once,” he answered, laconically, 
and immediately attempted to turn the subject. 
I looked at him searchingly. I knew now that 
this man was Dempster, the villain whom I had 
longed to meet. 

“Do you know Miss Windham?” I asked, 
casually. 

The fellow muttered an oath. I smiled and 
sauntered towards him. 

“You haven’t answered me,” I continued. I 
had my eye on the axe lying at his feet. 

His only reply was to repeat the curse. 

“ How’s the axe?” 1 inquired, and made an 
excuse for picking it up. 

“She’s pretty sharp,” 

owl. 

“‘ Then we'll have it out of the road,” I said, 
and threw the axe far out of his reach. 

“Now, friend Dempster,” I went on, changing 
my tone. ‘I havea small account to settle with 
you. Ihave been looking for you for a long time. 
I ama particular friend of Miss Windham’s, and 
I know of your villainous attack upon her on the 
road.” 

The rascal paled, and for a moment I fancied 
he would rather run than fight, but I was 
mistaken. 


he returned, with a 
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He had sized me up, ana nad evidently satisfied 
himself that he was easily a match for me. 

He was undoubtedly some stones heavier, 
and at least three inches taller thanI. His arms, 
too, were large, above the ordinary, and fairly 
knotted with muscles. 

He grinned hideously as he stood eyeing me 
at a distance of about four paces. He did not 
reply, but approached within arm’s-length, a 
menacing scowl distorting his ugly features. It 
was plain that he would finish me if he had things 
his own way, but I prided myself on my wrestling 
abilities and depended upon my skill to carry me 
through. 

My only chance lay in getting close; while he 
kept me at arm’s-length I was powerless. I 
played to keep my back to the axe, for I did not 
relish the idea of the ruffian possessing himself 
of the weapon. 

Dempster’s first blow was aimed for my fore- 
head, but I guarded it off. Ducking low under 
his forward lunge, I got in close, but not quickly 
enough, and his great arms closed around me in 
a bear-like hug. It seemed as though he would 
break every bone in my body. I twisted and 
struggled, however, and eventually succeeded 
in releasing my right arm. Reaching up, I forced 
his head backward by pressing under his nose. 
This caused him to release his hold, and I sprang 
back again. 

My head swam and I had to play for time. I 
was ‘‘ winded.” 

Again he launched a straight left at my head, 
and again it went past. This time I laid hold 
of him above the elbow by the shirt-sleeves, and 
allowed him to press me backwards. 

Retreating, I let myself down on my left foot, 
using my right as a lever, so that his weight 
brought him over the top of me. He fell heavily 
on his back, but I was slow again. 

My intention was to lock his arm and break it, 
and I failed. He struck out savagely from where 
he lay, and his blow went home. My lip was 
cut and my nose bled freely, but though my head 
was in a whirl I was not stunned. When I faced 
him ‘again I saw that he had gained possession 
of the axe. 

The odds seemed hopeless, but there was 
nothing left now but to fight for my life and hope 
that Jim might arrive. A whirling pillar of dust 
and sticks was driving towards us, but neither 
of us saw it. 

Swinging up his axe with both hands, Dempster 
tushed at me in a final effort to end the struggle. 
Ere he struck, however, I sprang at him and, 
slightly upsetting his balance, succeeded in 
diverting the blow somewhat. Though the 
blade missed my head it gashed my thigh, and, 
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glancing off, buried itself in the ground. In an 
instant I seized the opportunity for a hip-throw. 

I grasped my opponent by the left arm, which 
held the axe, and twisted it so that his fingers 
relaxed their hold. 


As the axe clattered to the ground Pete 
Dempster followed, falling with a crash. Simul- 
taneously there was a sound of cracking timber 
anda yell rang in my ears. Something struck me 


a terrible blow, and I slipped out of consciousness. 


When I awoke I was staring into a roaring fire 
and all around was dark. Jim \Vindham was 
bending over me. 

“ Awake, old boy ? ” he inquired. 

“ Where am I, Jim?” I asked him. “ What 
is this tightening on my thigh? What has 
happened ?” 

“It’s all right, Ralph,” he said. “ You are back 
in your camp. I yelled to you, 
but you didn’t hear, and the 
tree had you next moment.” 

I was still dazed, but gradually 
my memory began to return. 
Dempster—the fight—the tree 
all but felled—and the whirl- 
wind that had suddenly swept 
down upon us. 


“Where’s Dempster?” I 
inquired. 
“ Dead,” was the reply. 


“The blade of the axe was 
buried in the back of his head. 
He must have fallen on it.” 

“Oh! my head!” I moaned. 
Jim said something, but my 
senses were again leaving me, 
and in a moment I was asleep. 

Again I opened my eyes. 
This time I was in a little 
white room. The sun was 
shining brightly through the 
window, and two people were 
standing at the foot of my bed. 
Dully I listened to the voice of 
Jim Windhan, who was relating 
the story of a death-struggle 
between two men. 

I raised my head from the pillow and one word 
— Irene !””—passed my lips. It was the first 
time I had mentioned Miss Windham’s name 
in her presence. In a moment she was by my 
side, and a cool hand was placed upon my burning 
head. She smiled most sweetly as she told me 
to lie still for a while. 

Surely no man ever received such kind and 
loving treatment at the hands of his nurse. And 
yet I longed to be up and well again. Perhaps 
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“As the axe clattered to the ground Pete Dempster followed, falling with a crash.” 


I had ideas of a future, of a home—perhaps of 
a wife. oeaie 

Should you chance some day upon the district 
of Adavale and inquire for “ Haunted Hills,” 
you will not find a station of that name. It has 
since been altered to “ Irie Glen,” and “ Haunted 
Hills” and its “Bunyip” are practically 
forgotten, except by two or three people who 
have the best of reasons for remembering 
them. 


The strong man of the Italian army indulging in his favourite morning's 


exercise—carrying five men acro:s bis shoulders. 
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An interesting account of the wonderful feats of a strong man attached to the Mountain 


Artillery of the Italian army. 


Single-handed he has carried guns up steep mountain sides, and 


in innumerable ways, through his enormous strength, rendered invaluable aid to his gallant 
comrades in the High Alps. 


ee ERHAPS the most spectacular cinema 
fl vy | film ever produced was that in 
which the incomparable Italian 
Nay artiste. Maciste, fights—more or less 

single-handed—a battalion or two 
ot Austrian Kaiser Jaegars among the eternal 
snows of the High Alps. And perhaps the most 
spectacular scene of the whole film is that in 
which the hero, in order to bring about the dis- 
comfiture of his enemies, carries on his shoulder 
up a slippery mountain-path a gun which—if 
it had been the real thing—would have weighed 
two or three hundred pounds. As the cannon 
(as Maciste himself told me a few weeks ago 
when I saw him at work in Turin) was a “ pro- 
perty ” a“air of wood and tin, that redoubtable 
athlete was by no means so hard put to maintain 
his precarious toe-holds in the ice as might 
appear from the film. 

The great Maciste, splendid soldicr though 
he would have made, has been denied the honour 
of fighting for his country as a consequence of 
the fact that he has long been a victim of insom- 
nia; but there is at present wearing the eagle 
feather of the matchless Alpini a man of scarcely 
less physical strength than the doughty hero 
ot ‘“ Cabiria,” and who has, moreover, performed 
feats of strength and prowess in actual warfare 
quite equal to those enacted by nis famous 
cinema prototype for the camera. I first heard 
of him last winter, when Colonel “ Peppino ” 
Garibaldi, grandson and worthy successor of 


the “ Liberator,” told me how a man of tre- 
mendous physical strength serving in one of 
his Alpini battalions had made it possible— 
after a score ot tentative plans had been rejected 
as hopeless—to transport to a certain isolated 
and commanding pinnacle a heavy mountain- 
gun which was “imperatively needed there to 
silence some still heavier Austrian guns which 
were playing havoc with the Italian positions 
from a lofty emplacefhent in the crevasse ot a 
glacier, and where it was safe trom any fire that 
could be directed to it from any point in Ital!an 
possession save only the one sheer pinnacle 
referred to. I will set down this incident in 
Colonel Garibaldi’s own words, as he told it 
to me as a part of the account of the operations 
he directed against the famous Col di Lano, 
the ultimate taking of which, by blowing oft 
its summit—and “incidentally the Austrians 
dug in thereon—by means of a mine was one 
of the most spectacular operations of the Itatian 
war. 

“We were constantly confronted with new 
and perplexing problems,” he said, “ things 
which no one was ever called upon to solve 
before, and most of them were in connection 
with transportation. How we contrived to 
surmount one ot these I shall never forget. The 
Austrians had performed a brave and audacious 
feat in emplacing one of their batteries at a 
certain point, the fire from which threatened 
to make our position absolutely untenable. 
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The location ot this battery—in the crevasse 
of a small glacierp—was so cunningly chosen 
that not a single one of our guns could hope 
to reach it, and yet we had to silence it—and 
for good—if we were going to carry on with our 
work. The only point from which we could 
fire upon these destructive weapons was so 
exposed that any artillery we might be able to 
mount there could count only on the shortest 
shritt under the fire of the hundred or more 
“heavies’ that the Austrians would be able to 
concentrate upon it. And yet, well employed, 
those tew minutes might prove enough to do 
the work. As there was no other alternative, 
I decided to chance it. 

“And then there arose another difficulty. 
The smallest gun which would stand a chance 
of doing the work weighed about two hundred 
and sixty-five pounds; that is, the gun alone 
with all the detachable parts removed. But 
the peak where the gun was to be mounted 
was so exposed that there was no chance of 
rigging up a cableway, while the incline was so 
steep and rough that it was equally out of the 
question to drag it up with ropes. Just as 
we were on the verge of giving up in despair, 
one of the Alpini—a man of herculean trame 
who had made his living in peacetime by 
breaking chains on his chest and performing 
other feats of strength—came and suggested 
that he should be allowed to try to carry the gun 
up on his shoulder. Grasping at a straw, I let 
him indulge in a few ‘practice manceuvres,’ 
but these only showed that while the young 
Samson could shoulder and trot off with the 
gun without great effort; the task of lifting 
himselt and his burden from foothold to foothold 
in the crumbling rock of the seventy-degree 
slope was too much for him. 

“But from this failure came a new idea. 
Why not let my strong man simply support 
the weight of the gun on his shoulder—acting 
as a sort of ambulant gun-carriage, so to speak 
—while a tine of men pulled him along with 
a rope? We rigged up a harness to equalize 
the pull on the broad back and, with the aid 
of sixteen ordinary men, the feat was accom- 
plished without a hitch. I am sorry to say, 
however, that poor Samson was laid up for a 
spell in the hospital with racked muscles. 

“The gun—with the necessary parts and 
munition—was taken up in the night, and by 
daybreak it was set up and ready for action. 
It fired just torty shots before the Austrians’ 
‘heavies’ blew it—and all but one or two or 
its brave crew—to pieces with a rain ot high 
explosive. But it had done its work, and done 
it well. The troublesome Austrian battery was 
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put so completely out of action that the 
enemy never thought it worth while to try to 
replace it.” 

Colonel Garibaldi was quite frank in saying 
that his Alpini ‘ strong man” probably saved 
the Col di Lano operation from failure. “‘ Unless 
we got the gun up and put the Austrian battery 
out of action,” he said, “ we could never have 
gone on with our tunnel; and I am sure we 
never should have got the gun up without 
good old V——.” 

I was naturally anxious to meet this man 
who had plaved so big a part in “ moving a 
mountain,” but inquiries which the Comando 
Supremo made at my request disclosed the fact 
that he was stationed on a sector the roads 
to which were heavily blocked by snow-slides, 
and to which there was little chance of my 
being able to penetrate in the time that could 
be spared from the schedule ot my mid-winter 
tour of the Italian Front. 

I had the man in mind when I returned 
to Italy from the Balkans six months later, 
but (having somehow always thought of him 
as working among the snows of the High Alps) 
I traced no connection for the moment with 
the Alpini who had carried the gun up the cliff 
of the Col di Lano and the solidly-built but 
by no means gigantic captain of an Italian 
mountain battery tug-of-war team which, in 
a sun-baked little gulch of the desert Carso, 
I had just seen pull over the line a team 
from the recently-arrived British batteries. The 
Tommies took their defeat like the good sports 
they were, and it was as one of them was slapping 
the Italian captain on the back by way of con- 
gratulation that I thought I heard the latter 
reply in English. 

“Quite right,” said the Italian liaison officer, 
whom I asked about it. “Our big ‘anchor’ 
is a returned ‘ Americano.’ I think he was 
some kind of a miner in the West before he 
found that it paid better to break chains by 
expanding his chest and carrying round a donkey 
in his teeth. They use him for all sorts of 
stunts where they need power and can’t put 
an engine or a mule on the job. He must 
be by far the strongest man in the Italian 
army.” : 

“Surely not the strongest?” I cut in, 
incredulously. “How about the man who 
carried the mountain-gun up the Col di 
Lano?” 

“ But this is the very man who did it!” was 
the reply. ‘“ That’s what he got that blue 
ribbon on his breast for. He’s done the same 
sort of thing three or four times since. Want 
to talk to him?” 
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Time was short that afternoon, and I had 
only time for a handshake, and to hear a modest 
explanation from the victor of the vasy way 
in which his team had defeated men who were 
supposed to give far more attention to athletic 
contests than the Italians. 

“ Pulling a gun is much like pulling a tug- 
of-war rope,” he said; “and pulling guns over 
the mountain we 
have now done for 
two years. Where 
the ‘ Tommies’ come 
from in France they 
pull the gun with 
tractor or with horse. 
Here it is the man 
who must do the 
pulling. To pull the 
rope is the best thing 
we do. Now when 
we come to boxing 
with the fist—just 
look at my eye !— 
it is another story. 
Last night a little 
‘Tommy’ half my 
size knocked me 
down five times, and 
I only hit the air, 
not him.” 

Three days later, 
sitting under the lee 
of a cliff where a 
western spur of the 
Carso slopes down 
to the silver Isonzo, 
T had an hour’s chat 
with V——, whose 
name, according to 
Italian army regula- 
tions, I am not 
permitted to give. 
Purged of the pic- 
turesque mining camp profanity (which is the 
invariable legacy of every ‘‘ Americano” who 
comes back to Italy from the West), I use his 
own language as nearly as I can set it down. 

“T was quite a child when I went with my 
father and mother from Genoa to Pittsburg, 
so I had a good chance to learn English in the 
schools instead of in the shops or on the streets, 
as most Italians do. I wasn’t very large for 
my age, but I was fair to middling hefty and 
shifty on my feet. Scrapping came natural 
to me, which was lucky, for when I set out to 
lick every kid that called me ‘ Dago,’ I began 
on a pretty big order. It was still unfinished 
when I left school and went to work. I got 
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Hauling up the cable of a “teleferica”—It was a similar cable to this that 
the strong man held alone. 
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slower and slower in getting round as I began 
to pile on muscle, and I suppose that’s the reason 
I never took to boxing. 

“T drifted West trom job to job, until I hit 
the Coeur d’Alene Jead camps of Idaho, and 
there the good wages, both above and below 
ground, held me for a while. Before long I 
began to win one and two-handed drilling 
contests, and heavy 
lifts, and bouts of 
heaving the stone, 
and such-like, but it 
was not until the 
day I let one of my 
mates put a_ block 
of quartz on my 
chest and drill a hole 
half-way through it 
that one of the 
Wardner dance-halls 
made me a bid to 
pull off some dr ling 
stunts on the stage. 
First I did it just 
on Saturdays and 
Sundays for five 
dollars a night, but 
soon I began to work 
up a regular turn and 
devote more time to 
it. When a Butte 
manager offered me 
a hundred dollars a 
week and expenses 
I chucked up my 
job and went on the 
stage. By a funny 
chance, one of the 
last stunts I put on 
before I came back 
for the war was to 
hang by my legs from 
a pair of rings, lift a 
machine-gun with my teeth, and fire a few 
rounds of blanks from it. 

“T was making good money when Italy 
came into the war, but it didn’t need the cable 
from my father—he and my mother, with more 
than enough to live on for the rest of their lives, 
had gone back to their old home in Belluno 
some time before—to make me chuck it up and 
get away from Philadelphia with one of the 
first shiploads of reservists. I had never done 
any mountain work, but it was the fact that 
my family was living in an Alpine valley that 
made me try to get into the Alpini, It was 
the proudest day of my life when I was passed 
and got rigged out in my new uniform. 
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“I never was, and never shall be, much of 
a climber, and it was because a strong back 
was better than a light foot in the Mountain 
Artillery branch of the Alpini that I was put 
into it. I took to the work from the first, and 
the finest thing about it was that it gave me a 
chance to know my own people, and the better 
I knew them the more I liked and admired them. 
Most Italians returning from the States have 
a way of teeling and acting as if they are supevior 
to the home-folk when they get back to the old 
country, and I confess I felt that way myselt 
at first. But, believe me, it was the people 
here that showed me how to do things from the 
start, and I’ve been open to learn ever since. 

“ Of course, when it came to hitting a drill, 


or doing anything in a mining way, I had them - 


all beat easy enough, and—except for a few 
stunts in tight places—it has been in that kind 
of work that I’ve probably been most useful. 
But it’s the stunts you want to hear about, is 
it? Well, about the commonest one has been 
to crawl under a busted camion or ammunition 
wagon, and act as a ‘human jack,’ or‘to pull 
out mired mules or set up overturned carts. 
In a narrow place, one man, if only he’s 
strong enough, can often 
do more than three or 
four. One of my first 
stunts was likewise the 
craziest, and also the 
worst fizzle. This was 
probably because 1 acted 
on my own instead of 
first sitting down and 
figuring it out, as I’ve 
always done since. 

“Tt was up on a moun- 
tain in the Trentino, 
during the first winter 
of the war, that a fine 
little mule—reaily not 
more than a good-sized 
donkey—that I was very 
fond of on account of its 
good sense and manners, 
fell down and slipped a tendon in its shoulder. 
It was not badly hurt, and a month’s care in the 
Blue Cross Hospital in the valley would have 
brought the animal round all right. But because 
the teleferica would not take over a hundred kilos, 
while the mule weighed twice that, and because 
he could not walk down the trail on his own legs, 
my major decided there was nothing to do but 
shoot him. 

“T knew I could carry the poor brute easily 
enough on the level, and saw no reason why I 
couldn’t do it down hill. I believe I should 
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have managed it if the footing had been ‘solid. 
They tied his legs and helped put him across 
my neck, the little fellow acting fine about it 
all the time, just as if he knew what I was trying 
to do. They gave me a cheer as I humped off, 
and all went weil until I hit a place where the 
snow wasn’t packed very hard. I only went 
in half-way to my knee, but it was enough to 
spoil my balance, and over the side we went, 
mule and all. The: slope was hard crust with 
about a one-in-two grade. I managed to claw 
myself to a stop in about fifty yards, and the 
mule could have done the same it his feet had 
been free so that he could sprawl. As it was, 
the poor little devil got to rolling, and went 
right off over the edge of a cliff with a half-mile 
straight drop. When I got back the major 
said he was going to make me carry up four 
hundred pounds of meat tor the dogs in place 
of that I had thrown away, but it must have 
been a joke, for he never said anything about 
it again. 

“Tt was over in the Dolomites last winter 
that I had a rather ticklish stunt set me. We 


were digging a tunnel through a ‘couple of 
hundred yards of snowslide on one of the main 


roads when the Tenente who was bossing the 
job noticed that the snow was starting to settle, 
and that the portal was almost ready to collapse. 
There were a couple ot dozen men at the breast 
of the tunnel, shovelling the snow into sledges 
to be hauled out with mules. The Tenente— 
being an old Alpino—was afraid to shout to the 
men for fear the vibration of his voice would 
start the whole slide moving. 

“Tm going in to bring them out,’ he said to 
me. ‘It won’t start to fall inside. All I want 
you to do is to take the tail-piece of that camion 


“The poor little devil got to rolling, and went right off over the edge of a cliff.” 


and keep the portal from caving in till we are 
all clear.’ 

“When he ducked out of sight, the roof 
of the tunnel had so settled down that I could 
just hold the tail piece hard against it by standing 
straight with outstretched arms. When the 
first of the men came tip-toeing out, three or 
four minutes later, the top of my head was 
sharing the weight that had been on the palms 
ot my two hands. And when the Tenente 
himself came shepherding out the last of them, 
he had to stoop to bring his lips even with my 
ear, where I stood with my legs wide apart 
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and my neck and shoulders hunched up 
under the door. 

“*V——..’ he said, quietly, ‘it won’t do 
to move until they’ve put some props under 
that thing. They’re sawing some now, and 
I'll wait here with you till they come.’ And 
wait he did. I had been flattened down 
three or four inches more before two sec- 
tions of pine tree trunk had been shoved 
in to take the weight, and it was not till I 
got outside that I found that a piece of 
hardware on the tail-piece had bored a 
hole an inch deep into the muscles of my 

left shoulder. The “tunnel caved in 
all along within twenty minutes, and 
we had the whole thing to dig over 
again when the snow had set. 
“Colonel Garibaldi told you about 
me helping to carry up the gun on 
the Col di Lano. Well, 
I started with the heavy 
weapon on my right 
shoulder, and thought I 
had the’ harness rigged 
so that it would pull 
even braced that way. 
Maybe the harness 
slipped, or I may have 
caiculated wronglys 
anyhow, before we'd 
gone a hundred yards 
of the sharp inciine I 
felt the pull was begin- 
ning to haul me off my 
balance. As I hadn't 
the strength to brace 
against it, and it being 
impossible to stop to rig 
things over, I worked 
the gun round across 
the back of my neck to 
my left shoulder. It 
was still sore from the 
iron of the tail-piece, 
and it would have been 
bad enough to have the smooth barrel of 
the cannon riding upon it. So just try and 
figure how I felt when some busy little nib on 
the gun nuzzled right down into the old 
wound. As the pull from the rope was now 
coming exactly right for my ‘ centre of gravity,’ 
it was impossible to alter matters, with the 
result that I got such a nasty wound that 
they sent me to the hospital. I haven’t put 
a load on that shoulder since, though once 
or twice, when it was the only one that could 
be brought to bear something that had to be 
lifted, it has had another dose of it. 
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“T had a pretty stiff little job in connection 
with rushing up a ¢eleferica, for which a sudden 
need arose while they were driving the big 
tunnel in the operation to mine the peak of the 
Castelleto. Because it was a rush job, it wouldn’t 
do to have any slips, and it was just because 
something did start to slip that they did the 
‘usuai’ by throwing me into the gap for ‘ first 
aid.’ The thing was only a temporary arrange- 
ment for getting drilling machinery and powder 
across a deep gulch, and was to be worked by 
hand until they 
could get hold of an 
engine. We got the 
cables thrown across 
all right—nine 
tenths of the battle 
on a single-span line 
of this kind—and 
had the ends made 
fast to the last of 
some little scrub 
pines that straggled 
up from the top of 
the timber-line. The 
next thing to do was 
to make permanent 
* anchors’ by fixing 
the ends at the 
bottom of holes 
blasted in the rock 
and covering them 
with cight or ten 
tons of boulders held 
together in a crib. 
“Another Alpini 
and I were on guard 
at one of the cable 
ends when a jerk 
from the other side 
of the gulch—caused 
by dumping boulders 
into the ‘anchor’ 
crib—started to tear 
the roots of our little 
pine tree from the 
rock. 1 shouted to them to slack the cable, 
and they replied it couldn’t be done without 
hoisting all the boulders out ot the crib, a 
half-day’s job. If the end ot the cable broke 
loose it meant anywhere from two to four 
days to get it up again, and so it was up to 
my comrade and me—we were alone on that 
side of the gulch—to hold che thing until 
help arrived. We first tried to do this by 
grabbing the cable in our hands, but it was 
too greasy to give us any grip. Then we tried 
to prop back the pine tree by bracing our 


The tunnel through the snow-slide which the strong man saved from 
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shoulders against it. ‘This was better, but our 
force was mostly lost because we had to push 
sideways. 

“The roots were still giving slowly, and it 
looked as if the thing was all off, wnen my 
comrade—who was quicker in the head than 
I—started to crawl inside the loop where the 
cable ran round the pine, so that he could get 
his back square against the centre of the trunk 
itseh. I saw his plan, and knowing he wasn’t 
stiff enough in the back to stand the strain 
without crumpling . 
up, I yanked him 
out by the scruff 
of the neck and 
wriggled in myself. 
It was a tight 
squeeze, forcing my 
shoulders through 
the taut cables that 
made the loop, but 
once I got there it 
was just as if the 
thing had been 
tigged to order. 
There was a sharp 
bit of ledge to brace 
my heels against, 
while the hollow 
between the muscles 
of my back just 
settled nicely over 
the bulge on the 
only smooth length 
of the trunk of the 
tree. It was quite 
fifteen minutes be- 
fore enough men 
had clambered 
across the bottom of 
the gulch to throw 
a tackle on to a 
bight of the cable 
and lead it off to 
another tree. I was 
all cramped up into 
a ball, like a newly-hatched chicken, by that 
time, but it never occurred to me—tiil one 
of the boys who pulled me out and was 
pounding the knots out of my muscles said 
I ought to reckon myself lucky that the cable 
hadn’t snapped me across the gulch—that, if 
the tree had come loose, in spite of my propping 
against it, the loop would have taken me right 
over the edge with it. 

“TI said that piece of pine-trunk I braced 
against was smooth. So it was—compara- 
tively. But the fact remains I had a reverse 
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pattern of its bark down the middle of my back 
for quite a month. 

““ The last time I had a stunt of this kind to 
pull off was in real action. They were asing a 
lot of picked Alpini to help throw some pontoon 
bridges across the Upper Isonzo. The pontoon 
I was working upon was fairly safe as far as 
the boats themselves were concerned, but the 
approach to it from our side was under fire, 
and a hot one, too. At last a shell cut the main 
cable holding the near pontoons, and a dozen 
of us were rushed out to try to keep them from 
been carried off down-stream. I got the lcose 
end of the cable round my waist and, inch by 
inch, we pulled the boats back to their place. 
By the time they were all even again I had 
backed up to a point where I was just under 
the coyer of a jutting ledge. Just then a shell 
came and blew the first halt-dozen of the boys 
to bits, flooring all of us but the last two or 
three. Fortunately, I had braced myself up 
against the ledge with my heels firmly set 
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against the rock, or I should have been jerked 
into the river. I didn’t give an inch when the 
others were blown off the cable, and by the 
‘feel’ of the pull I knew that I had enough 
up my sleeve to do the needful alone. So I 
shouted to my captain not to send any more 
men out where the shells were bursting. They 
had a length from the anchored end of the cable 
knotted on to the hitch around my waist within 
five minutes, but I could have stuck it for 
another half an hour at a pinch. 

“They seem to think it was quite important 
that that bridge didn’t get away,” continued 
V. , after a pause; ‘‘ and now I hear that I 
am soon to have another of these little blue 
ribbons with a star on it for my part in stopping 
it. Well, I suppcse a row of them looks pretty 
strung out on the chest, but, if this kind of thing 
is going to keep up, I’m not sure but I’d like 
to wear them on my back. I’ve felt the need 
of a pad there every time I have had a stunt 
on, and—well, every little helps, you know.” 


HUMAN TANKS—AN INGENIOUS BODY-SHIELD. 


No belligerent has shown more resourcefulness than the 
Italian in devising novel means of offence and defence. 
The Italian army was the only one to enter the war with 
a trench helmet and a steel chest-protector, and it is now 

vided with a more efficient body-shield than is possessed 

any other of the warring 
nations. Early in the war it 
was discovered by the Italians 
that many lives could be 
saved in skirmishing at close 
quarters if the soldiers carried 
or pushed bags of sand in 
front of them, and the present 
body-shield has been an out- 
growth of that idea. They 
are made in the one-man and 
two-man ¢ The former 
are worn by infantry advanc- 
ing in the open, attached to 
the shoulders by a pair of 
light steel arms, and are long 
enough to protect the head 
and vital organs of a man 
standing erect. Lying at 
full-length, or even crouched, 
it covers him completely. 
Each shield is pierced with a 
small round eye-hole and an 
oblong loop-hole for firing 
from, both of which may be 
. closed by a sliding door when not in use. The two-man 
shield is principally used in wire-cutting. 
the back of one man, who may also work his rifle from a 
loop-hole in the top, while a second man works a long 
wire-cutter through a hole at the bottom. It is held 
up by short legs if the first man desires to move 
independently. 


It is carried on - 


There is not the slightest doubt that the question of 
body-shields for soldiers is deserving of greater consider- 
ation than would appear to be given to it. They are 
undoubtedly a real protection against spent or glancing 
bullets,-shell and bomb splinters, and cold steel. The ‘tin 


Aa ingenious bodyshield used in the Italian Army. 


hats ”’ of the British Army have greatly reduced casualties 
from these causes. Body-shields would reduce them still 
further if universally adopted. Their adoption should 
form a part of every soldier’s equipment. A dead soldier 
is of no use to anybody, and if you can reduce a man’s 
risks of death and injury by even ten per cent. you have 
accomplished a great deal. 


The Papuan Chief's * Revenge.” 


By F. E. ARNOULT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY STANLEY L. WOOD. 


An interesting story from Papua. 


The writer, who has spent many years in this little-known 


country, tells how he witnessed the departure of a certain warlike tribe bent on avenging the 
murder of their chief's brother, and the unexpected turn of events when they arrived within sight 
of their enemies’ village. 


HE rainy season had just finished. 
For four months there had been an 
almost continuous downpour, with 
the result that the grass in our 
coco-nut plantation had grown to a 

height of from five to six feet, and here and there, 

where the soil was particularly rich, it even 
reached a height of eight and ten feet. It was 
smothering the young trees, and it was necessary 
to get rid of it. This meant additional labour. 

I had no fear on this score, however, for the 

chief of the Mckeo tribe, who dwell at the foot 
of the first range of mountains, had promised me 

all the help I wanted. He had sent me word 
that in a few months’ time he intended holding 

a big “ totsu,” or feast, followed by a dance that 

would last several days. he chief’s object in 
arranging this feast was to impress upon neigh- 
bouring tribes, who were to be invited, what an 
important person he was. He was naturally 
anxious for his own people to look their best and 
have plenty of ornaments, and to procure the 
wherewithal for these he had sent word to say 
that he and his men would be willing to come 
and work when I wanted them. 

I was quite alive to the advantages of such 
an arrangement, and willingly agreed to it. It 
meant that the workers would be from a single 
tribe, all animated with the same desire—to earn 
as much as possible so as to gratify their vanity 
on the day of the feast. Furthermore, they 
would be under the control of their chief, and 
between them the work would soon be finished. 

The rains being over, I was now ready and 
anxious to proceed with the weeding. I could, 
of course, have sent a messenger to the chief, 
informing him of that fact, and it would have been 
sufficient. But the Papuans are full of vanity, 
and it always pays one to use a little diplomacy 
with them; so, instead of sending a messenger, 
1 decided to go myself, and ask the chiet to 
muster his men and come down to the plantation 
and do the work as arranged. I knew this would 


flatter him and make him a willing recruiting 
agent for me in the future. 

A few mornings later I set out for the Mekeo 
village, with every prospect of securing the labour 
desired. . 1 was doomed, however, to experience 
bitter disappointment. The district being very 
rich in game, we travelled light. Wild scrub 
turkeys, brush hens, pigeons of about fifty 
varieties—including the beautiful Goura pigeon, 
which averages four pounds when dressed— 
kangaroos, wild boars, and cassowaries abound 
in this part of Papua. I only carried my shot- 
gun, while all the porters had to carry was 
ammunition and the necessary wearing apparel, 
with a few gifts for the chief. 

After a more or less eventful journey we 
arrived at the village, and I was very much 
surprised to find it in a state of uproar. The 
natives were running hither and thither and 
calling excitedly to one another from their 
houses. ‘They were, in fact, doing things quite 
the reverse of their usual custom. As a rule the 
Papuans are very dignified ; they never hurry, 
and they consider it very bad form indeed to call 
out to one another in their villages. Knowing 
their customs, I soon realized there was something 
seriously amiss, so, making my way to the chief, 
I inquired of him the cause of the disturbance. 
Then he told me the reason, and I cannot do 
better than record it in his own words. 

“Last week,” said the chief, “I sent my 
brother, Ikupu, to the village cf Bubuni, in the 
country of the birds of paradise. I sent him 
loaded with wealth, as I wanted him to buy 
feathers and other ornaments from the mountain 
people, so that when my totsu comes off, four 
moons from now, the coast people could see we 
are not a race of beggars, but had plenty of 
ornaments to adorn ourselves with. : 

“We were expecting Ikupu back to-day, but 
yesterday we heard that the Bubuni men had 
killed someone and that a leg had been sent as 
a present to the chief of the next village. Being 
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friendly with him and knowing he had relations ° 


in the Bubuni tribe, I went over to see him and 
to learn whether the rumour was true. I found 
it was, and when he showed me the leg I at once 
recognized it as that of my brother by a large 
white scar above the knee, the result of a bite 
from a wild boar which he received one day when 
we were hunting together. 

“T came back at once, and last night we held 
a council at which it was decided that we should 
go right away to the mountains and kill all the 
Bubuni men we could, take their women and their 
pigs, and burn their village. When the sun is 
above that coco-nut tree there we shall start.” 

The time indicated was about 3 p.m., and, 
as it was now only about one o’clock, there 
would be another couple of hours before the 
start was made. I recognized now that I should 
not get the workers I wanted, and that my trip 
had been in vain. Still, I decided to wait and 
watch the departure of the avenging expedition. 

Every house in the village had in front of it 
a platform about ten feet square, built of bamboo 
and raised about three feet above the ground. 
On these verandas the natives eat their meals, 
and when a friend comes to visit them here 
they sit, smoking their bamboo pipes and chewing 
their betel-nut while chatting. 

In the middle of the village stood a large 
bread-tree, and under its branches I waited with 
my carriers. We were certainly given a splendid 
opportunity of witnessing everything, though 
I had quite a job in inducing my carriers to 
remain with me. They were coast natives, and 
greatly afraid at finding themselves among the 
Mekeo tribe, with whom, in the past, they had 
had many a savage fight. Over and over again 


of The feathers they are wearing 
to those Thupe lost his life in trying to procures 


Two Papuan dancers with their drums, 


they begged of me to come away, declaring it 
was not safe for them to remain. But I was too 
keen on watching the preparations to think of 
leaving, while I. knew the old chief would protect 
us as long as we did not interfere with their 
movements. 

Shortly before the time mentioned by the 
chief, the war-horn was sounded. This trophy 
was a large shell, something after the shape 
of a snail’s shell, but more elongated, and about 
eighteen inches in length. At the small end 
there is a hole which is used as 
a mouthpiece. When blown, the 
sound is like that of a steamer’s 
siren, and can be heard a long 
distance off. 

As soon as the horn was blown 
all the young women of the village 
hastened from their dwellings and 
made their way to one end of the 
village. Slung over their backs 
were large net-bags filled with all 
kinds of food, such as sweet 
potatoes, yams, bananas, coco- 
nuts, betel-nuts, and primitive 
cooking utensils. In a word, they 
represented the commissariat de- 
partment of® the expeditionary 
force. 

About ten minutes later the 
horn sounded again. It was 
greeted by a savage yell that 
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echoed through the village, as from the houses 
came forth all the able-bodied men in their war- 
paint. Each and all sprang on to the platform 
in front of their respective dwellings. ‘There 
they stood to attention, clasping their spears 
and lances tightly in their 
hands, their proud bearing 
and stern faces lending 
d'gnity to the weirdness of 
the scene. Those big, mus- 
cular fellows presented a 
wonderful sight as they 
stood there, their freshly- 
oiled bodies‘glinting in the 
sun, their ornaments, which 
were made of the feathers 
of birds of paradise, king 
parrots, and other brightly- 
garbed inhabitants of the 
jungle, harmonizing with 
the war-paint on their 
bodies, while their heads 
were crowned with a string 
of cassowary feathers. 

When for the third time 
the horn was sounded, one 
and all, with a tremendous 
yell,’ stamped their feet 
several ‘times on the plat- 
form, , , Then, j jumping down 
to the ground, they ran to the end of the village 
opposite that to where the women were waiting. 
Then ‘the chief, placing himself at their head, 
addressed them as follows :-— 

“‘Men’of Mekev! We are going to the moun- 
tains to avenge our brother, Ikupu. We are 
going to kill the Bubunis and make their blood 
flow. We shall take all their feathers, their 
pigs, and burn their village. All of us, men 
and women of Mekeo, who are able and strong 
are going, and we leave behind, to mind the 
village and our children, our fathers and mothers 
who are too old 
tocome. Before 
we go let us 
show them how 
we shall deal 
with the Bubu- 
nis when we 
meet them!” 

So saying, the 
chief gave the 
signal and all 
the warriors 
carried out a 
rehearsal of the 
future attack on 
Bubuni, and I 


Papuan girl carrying a net-bag. 


Sule of ‘houses ia a Mekeo village, showing he platform in froot as “deseribed in the 
story. 
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must admit that it brought a cold, is feeling 
down my spine. 

What a sight it was to see them, now running, 
now crouching like tigers ready to pounce on 
their victim, or wriggling swiftly and noise- 
lessly on the ground like 
snakes ; at times springing 
up suddenly and with a 
blood-curdling yell throwing 
a spear at an imaginary 
enemy, or running forward 
and suddenly side-stepping 
to avoid an imaginary arrow. 
or spear aimed at them! 

The old men who were 
watching the performance, 
and who were, no doubt, 
reminded of just such 
scenes in their younger 
days, were shouting their 
approval. Meantime the 
children, who could not 
quite make out what it was 
all about, were seeking 
protection from the old 
women, and were hanging 
on to their grass petticoats 
or clasping them round the 
legs with their little arms. 

This went on till the 
warriors reached the other end of the village, 
where, without a pause or a look backwards, 
they entered the bush and disappeared, the 
women attaching themselves to the column and 
forming the rear. 

The old men, women, and children who were 
left behind re-entered their houses and there 
set up a mournful chant. 

As I had now nothing to wait for, I took my 
leave, much to the delight of my carriers. Having 
seen the departure of this avenging expedition, 
I was naturally interested to learn its success. I 
pictured to my- 
self its arrival 
in Bubuni and 
thecarnage that 
followed. 

Alas, such 
was not the 
case, as I sub- 
sequently learnt 
from a member 
of the would- 
be avenging 
column. 

After three 
days of hard 
going through 
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the mountain tracks the warriors caught sight of 
the village they had sworn to burn. Here they 
called a halt and held a meeting to discuss the 
best plans of attack. While doing so they 
smoked their bamboo pipes and chewed their 
betel-nuts, pepper-leaves, and lime. These 
substances have a very soothing effect upon the 
system ; it is, in fact, a real pick-me-up as well 
as a soother. 

Under the influences of the fatigue, tobacco, 
and betel-nuts, wiser counsels prevailed, and the 
chief himself, rising, said : 
“Men of Mekeo! Wehave 
come from our village to 
avenge the death of our 
brother, Ikupu. Before 
the British came here we 
had to do these things 
ourselves, because, if we 
did not, there was nobody 
to make right for us what 
was wrong. But now the 
Kavana and his politsi- 
manis (Governor and his 
policemen) are here, and 
this is their job, and if we 
do it ourselves we shall 
get into trouble. So let 
us go back to our village 
and let the British deal 
with the Bubunis.” 

This view prevailed, 
and after about a week’s 
absence they were back 
in their village. The 
matter was duly reported ° 
to the magistrate of the 
district, who was a young 
Victorian and full of 
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mind was made up in a moment as to how he 
would secure all this wealth without giving 
anything in return and without drawing sus- 
picion on himself. 

He advised Ikupu, though it was late in the 
day, to keep on his journey and go on to the 
next village, where they had many more feathers 
and ornaments for him to choose from. Ikupu, 
though tired, again took to the track that led 
to the next village; but it was a long way 
off and it was dark before he reached it. 

In the meantime the 
chief of the village he had 
just left had sent six of 
his men by a short cut to 
await near the village for 
Ikupu, who, when he 
arrived, was set upon by 
them, killed, and robbed. 

The following morning 
his body was found by 
the natives of the village 
he was bound for. They 
also found on the soft 
ground evidence which 
told them who the mur- 
derers were and the cause 
of the murder. Their 
chief at once hastened to 
his neighbour, and after 
a long parley they agreed 
that one of them should 
keep the wealth and the 
other the body. The 
latter was cut up and 
the right leg sent, as a 
present, to the Mekeo chief 
whose village happened to 
be next to Ikupu’s own 


energy. After receiving 
reinforcements from Port 
Moresby, he started off on 
a punitive expedition against the Bubuni tribe, 
and after some fighting the culprits were de- 
livered into his hands. At their trial the 
following facts were gleaned relative to the 
murder. 

When Ikupu arrived at the first Bubuni 
village, he went to the chief’s house and told 
him what he had come for, and, rather unwisely, 
showed him all he had brought in exchange 
for the feathers which he required. It proved 
too great a temptation for the chief, and his 


Part of a bead dress for a dance—Some of them are 
fourteen feet in height. 


village, and it was that 
leg which gave the whole 
plot away. 

Both villages were punished, one for the 
murder, the other for cannibalism, the leaders 
getting ten years’ hard labour. 

These occurrences, I am glad to state, are 
getting rarer every year, and where the 
Government or missionary influence is felt are 
a thing of the past. They only occur in the 
west and far inland in the mountains where 
the white man is still unknown. In other parts 
of Papua it is perfectly safe to travel among 
the villages, 


Some African Fashions. 


, By 
W. HERBERT HOLLOWAY, .r.<c.s. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THB AUTHOR. 


The love of the native for Buropean attire is proverbial, 

and here is a humorous account, illustrated by striking 

drawings by the Author, a well-known African traveller, 

of the quaint and curious fashions in vogue among the 
native races of that great continent. 


WHE ambition of every self-respecting black to 
possess some kind of European wearing apparel, 
however ancient and out of date, often results 
in some weirdly incongruous costumes, part native, 
part white. Hand the untutored lady a male collar 
and she will joyfully put it round her leg, use a blouse as an 
apron, with the arms tied round her waist, or turn a skirt 
into a cloak. 
It is, however, the civilized, or semi-civilized, that manage 
to look the most screamingly Gilbertian. Church parade in 
any South African town is a sight to be remembered. A 
green-trimmed hat, print blouse with bows and streamers, 
vivid skirt, and, often as not, an umbrella or parasol (for 
on the Sabbath the dusky church-goer develops a tender 
regard for her complexion) help to make up a costume that 
would cause the London maid-of-all-work to break the tenth 
commandment and turn green with envy. 
Such smiling faces and flashing teeth! One might, for the 
time being, imagine oneself in the “ Sunny South,” Georgia 
or Virginia, for Aunt Sue, Topsy, and Uncle Remus, all are 
there, cheerily parading in their very best. 
The feminine costumes of the African continent vary 
from the complete European outfit to considerab y less than 
the proverbial fig-leaf, such as a string of 
beads, a garter, or, as with some Northern 
Nigerian tribes, a tail, suspended in the correct 
position where, according to Darwin, we once 
wore a caudal appendage, and which gives an 
irresistibly comic look to an otherwise stolid 
and serious wornan, who, being used from 
her earliest days to this airy costume, naturally 
fails to see anything out of the ordinary in her 
appearance. 

In another tribe, the Kavirondo, the married 
women are more heavily clothed, for, in addition 
to a tail made from a fibrous plant growing in 
marshy districts, they sport a small—very, very 
ry Raises apron. By the way, it is extremely 
bad form to step on a lady’s tail—a faux “ we in, quit 
wlohe neve aust the best sca To rv Bae wit ewe neil 
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an town is a sight 


of her head, the effect is decidedly bizarre, and 
@ corps de ballet composed of these fairies would 
Probably be billed as “a sensational turn,” 
which description it would certainly fully merit, 
and would undoubtedly d 


Taw crowded houses 
every night. 
Whether the Makatese of the Northern Trans- 
vaal are in s i 


case they are partial to a full kilt, usually made 
from a striped blanket, and even go in for a 
sporran of grass and metal rings, keys, or some 
similar trinket. 

The advance of civilization in towns has 
invariably its drawbacks, and the introduction 
of high-heeled shoes is rapidly spoiling the 
splendid dignified walk of many of the women, 
whose bearing, largely owing to their carrying, 
from infancy upwards, heavy weights on their 
heads, is perfect in natural grace and dignified 
movement. This habit of using head instead of 
hands is frequently rather quaint, for anything 
from a box of sardines to a huge basket full of 
vegetables is carried this way. Indeed, even 
smaller articles, for I recall one tiny mite of some 
three summers proudly bearing a box of Swedish 
matches on her round woolly pate. Miss Decima 
Moore, in her book “ We Two in West Africa,” 
joyfully mentions noticing her “ maid,” a boy 


of about eight, carrying a bottle of eau- de-Cologne 2 
across the room on his head from mere force of - 


habit. 

The way a pitcher full of water is managed is 
most skilful. Should the lady consider it rather 
too full, with a slight movement of the head she 
will spill exactly enough to make it the desired 
weight, sending the water just clear of herself, 
and in no way imperilling the equilibrium of the 

jar. 

The dislike of using their hands applies to the 
male sex also, and was well demonstrated by 
the “ boys” of a European engaged in building 
an embankment. The latter, to facilitate the 
work, had a wheelbarrow sent from England for 
trial. This he handed over to the foreman with 
instructions as to how this new and peculiar 
contrivance was to be used. Later in the day, 
thinking he would see how things were progress- 
ing, his surprise may be imagined when, on 
turning a corner, he came on three “ boys” 
cheerfully stalking along with the barrow jauntily 
balanced on their heads ! 

It is said that East-end coster-girls will stint 
themselves in every way in order to buy or hire 
“ fevvers ” for their Sunday outing, or to disport 
at Happy Hampstead; and this love for gay 
plumage is shared by the dusky maids in West 
Africa, whose taste has been whetted with 
attractive samples displayed by traders with a 
keen eye for business. The possession of a real 
European hat, no matter what style, is the high- 
water mark of a “ mammy’s” happiness, more 
especially if the said hat be befeathered and of 
startling colour, or, better still, colours. 

I well remember noticing one dark beauty 
strolling homeward with a large basket on her 
head, containing the morning’s marketing— 
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bananas, yams, and so forth—across the top 
a roll of cloth, and to crown the whole affair, 
quite a yard from her head, a straw hat 
with two painfully bright green feathers! ‘The 
mere fact that the cherished headgear was 
nowhere near her head in no way worried the 
lady. She was serenely happy in the knowledge 
that she possessed it and that it was there, to, 
be lowered on to her crisp curls when convenient. 

We have all heard many disparaging remarks 
about the large view-spoiling matinée hat, yet 
in some places hats are to be seen of such ample 
proportions that they would make the matindée 
or “ Merry Widow ” type appear comparatively 
reasonable. Owing to their size (they are three 
feet or more in diameter),they may almost rank 
as sunshades, and are usually worn when the 
wearer is sitting or squatting behind her wares 
in the hot and dusty market-place, where shade 
is scarce. To walk about successfully balancing 
a hat the size of a cart-wheel would require the 
skill of a Cinquevalli. 

Fashions change, even in the Dark Continent. 
In South Africa, whilst with one tribe coloured 
handkerchiefs may be all the rage for a season, 
amongst their neighbours something choice in 
ear-rings, such as safety-pins, brass buttons, or 
metal combs, may hold sway for a season, to be 
discarded the next as being “ out of date.” 

Anything and everything comes in handy 
for ornamental purposes—cartridge-cases, old 
tins, buckles, brass-headed nails, string ;_ whilst 
a spoon or key stuck into the hair is quite the 
correct thing. 

Once I came across a Zulu who appeared when 
some distance off to be wearing a military forage 
cap, of the now almost obsolete “ pill-box ” 
pattern, very jauntily cocked over one ear at quite 
the regulation angle. On closer view it turned 
out to be the outside rim of an old alarm-clock, 
with a piece of string as “chin strap,” a use 
that its maker could scarcely have anticipated. 

Bracelets, anklets, and necklaces of iron, 
copper, or brass, often of great weight, are 
usually worn. It is said that Hottentots used 
to wear skin bracelets, which, whilst serving as 
an omament, could be eaten in times of famine 
and necessity. At any rate, so runs an old 
traveller's tale, which seems, like the bracelet, 
rather hard to swallow. As with bracelets 
and clothes, so with the hair; the style of wearing 
differs widely, though in this case fashions do 
not change with the seasons, but remain the 
same in the various nations or tribes. Some 
decide the matter very simply by shaving the 
head (with a knife or piece of sharpened iron), 
and at any rate this custom has the merit of 
settling the question as to what kind of hair 
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or hat pins to use, and 

effects a saving in this 

direction. 

A pleasant habit 
amongst many native 
ladies is to rub into the 
hair mutton fat or oil 
(usually rancid) mixed 
with clay, and then 
plait it into little tails 
all over the head until 
it resembles a dirty mop 
more than anything else. 
In some places so much 
clay is rubbed in that 
when dry it is as hard 
as rock, and it is then 
not a case of “touch 
wood” but “touch 
stone”! Were one of 
these damsels affection- 
ately to lay her dainty 
head on one’s shoulder, 
her presence would 
certainly be felt. 

The clay used in some 
places is of the red 
variety, which is of a 
more pleasing colour 
than white. This cus- 
tom is very possibly 
taken from the Hotten- 
tots, who used to cover 
their bodies with this 
coloured clay when 
about to observe their 
moon-worshipping rites. 
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successfully balancing a hat the size of a cart-wheel would require the skill of a Cinquevalli.” 
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“It tamed out to be the outside rim of an old alarm-clock, 
with a piece of string as ‘chin-atrap. ” 


On important occasions, too, blankets are 
well rubbed with this pigment, which, whilst 
brightening the appearance, does not add to 
the comfort; this, however, is of secondary 
importance. 

The taste of the Zulus runs toward elevation, 
and they do their raven locks up in a cone, often 
of great height, or with a knob at the extremity. 
When a few hatpins, darning needles, or snuff 
spoons are stuck into the structure it is really 
quite imposing. Others, the Ova-mpos, allow 
their long hair to hang loose with part of it drawn 
over the side of the head, falling loosely over 
the face, often leaving only one eye visible 
and giving a coy and “embrace me swiftly ” 
appearance certainly not intended. 

Amongst some of the feminine inhabitants of 
the large French island 
of Madagascar it is cus- 
tomary, on occasions of 
mourning, to undo their 
long crinkly hair and let 
it stray in all directions 
in utter confusion, stand- 
ing out round the head 
like a black halo, and far 
from giving an appearance 
of dignified mourning it 
imparts to the wearer 
the look of having been 
engaged in a wild de- 
bauch. 

It is years since 
“buns” were in vogue in 
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“ Fortunately, natives Ve not kiss, or”the 
peed to have the qualities 
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England, but on the Gold Coast, amongst the 
Fanti women, one of the handsomest and most 
graceful of negro types, this form of head-dress 
is still in fashion, with the difference that, in- 
stead of wearing the hair standing out behind 
the head, it is nicely poised on the top, and wound 
round is a brightly-coloured handkerchief tied 
over the forehead in a neat bow. 

Seldom beautiful, Africans only too often 
disfigure themselves by cutting or inserting 
various grotesque “ ornaments ” into lips, nose, 
or ears. For instance, the Balende women 
slit the upper lip and insert a wooden disc into 
it, gradually enlarging it until it is inches in 
diameter. Others wear the “ ornament,” usu- 
ally of bone, in both lips, so that they clatter 
when the wearer speaks, and she is, except for 
the “ quack,” more like a duck than a woman, 
Fortunately, natives do not kiss, or the fiancé 
who had to negotiate the lady with the beak 
would need to have the qualities of courage 
and perseverance largely developed. 

Farther south, quills, a piece of metal, or a 
flower are ‘often stuck through the lip. After 
all, it is not so much worse than some civilized 
ear-rings, or the habit, amongst a certain class of 
men, of carrying a toothpick stuck behind the ear. 

Amongst the Masai, the young women when 
about to get married have thick wire wound 
round their legs, from ankle to knee, sufficiently 
tight to hide all shape. This, combined with the 
fact that they usually remove their eyelashes 
and wear enormous ear-rings, so large that the 
skin around them looks like a strip of dry leather, 
does not add to their attractiveness. 

Ashanti girls denote their tender sex by 
wearing a garter under the left knee, and their 
mothers’ distinguishing feature is a garter 
under each knee, though they have nothing 
whatever in the way of stockings to keep up 
“ Hont soit qui mal y pense!” 


Nome 
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bat. jally if it be 
Faveoren fee comely 


ammy's happiness.” 


Tattooing is still practised in some places, 
and one may come across a Madagascar islander 
who at a distance appears to be well clothed 
in some tight-fitting garment, but on closer 
inspection this clothing is more apparent than 
real, being, in fact, merely clever tattooing. 

A quaint superstition prevalent amongst them 
is that a girl when crossing a river, instead of 
lifting it, must let her skirt trail in the water 
for fear of incurring the anger of the spirits 
that have their home in the river, who might, 
if annoyed, cause it to rise and drown her. Prob- 
ably the spirit takes the shape of a hideous 
crocodile with great, gaping, hungry mouth. 

Zulu girls, when desiring. to make themselves 
look especially attractive for a party or some 
such occasion, will “ rouge” by smearing some 
white paint on their checks, just as the more 
civilized town-dwellers will use ordinary white 
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povst, which gives them an absurd and sickly 
look. 

Whilst speaking of South Africa, mention 
must be made of our friends the Boers. Now- 
adays the quaint, old- 
fashioned costumes are 
fast dying out. The girls 
come home from Natal 
and Cape boarding 
schools full of up-to-date 
ideas on dress, though 
when back at the old 
homestead they will not 
despise the huge sun- 
bonnet or “kappie” of 
their childhood, which, 
with a brght young 
face inside peeping out 
amongst the many frills, 
looks simply irresistible, 
for the young Boer, 
whatever one may say, 
is often enough ex- 
tremely pretty and 
vivacious, and very good 
company. 

Fat old “Tant Sannie” 
looks on the change with 
grave disapproval and 
thinks sadly of the old 
days, now gone for ever, 
and of the stiff black silk 
dress and cap solemnly 
donned for the “‘ Nacht- 
maal” and similar 
important occasions. 

Amongst native men 
living near mission 
stations boots are often 
worn on Sundays to go to church in, or rather 
with, for the footwear is almost invariably carried 
slung over an arm or shoulder, this being more 
comfortable for the feet and less wearing on the 
boots! Still, on nearing the church, they are 
put on with much seriousness and importance ; 
the more shuffling and noise they make the 
better, and should a pair creak badly the joy of 
the wearer and envy of his friends are beyond 
all description. 

This natural antipathy to wearing boots does 
not only apply to the south. In some colonies 
where the native troops are supplied with boots, 
when on the march they will beg their officer’s 
permission to walk barefoot, and in comfort. 
I remember a coal-black Sudanese, a fine old 
soldier well over six foot, who was doorkeeper 
at a friend’s house in Khartoum. Whenever I 
called, after saluting he would solemnly put on 
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Jd is that worn by the Mohammedao women.” 


Probably oue of the most fascinating costumes in the wor 
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“The footwear is almost invariably carried slung ovet an arm or shoulder, this ~ In the gloom of the narrow streets 


being more comfortable for the feet and less wearing on the 


his boots before taking my card, and on his 
return immediately take them off again with a 
grunt of satisfaction, before standing to atten- 
tion, and in his deep voice rumbling out whether 
or no+ his master was at home. He was quite 
under the impression that this was the correct 
thing to do. 

The costume worn by those horrible creatures 
the witches and “ medicine-women” varies 
according to the locality, but, generally speaking, 
consists of a conglomeration of omaments, 
feathers, skins, and rattles; grass is woven into 
the hair so as to give it the appearance of snaky 
locks hanging down to the waist, whilst the face 
may be whitewashed and daubs of blood be on 
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the body, the chief idea being to 
make the loathsome creature look as 
repulsive and terrifying as possible. 

In some places masks hide all 
but the eyes; in others thé body is 
entirely whitewashed with a coating 
of clay, giving a particularly gruesome 
and unpleasant appearance. 

Happily, owing to European in- 
fluence, these charlatans can, in the 
greater part of the country, no longer 
impose on the credulous people and 
force the innocent to face the ordeal 
of the poison-cup, or “ smell out” 
the alleged guilty to be handed over 
to torture or death—usually both. 

It is with relief that one turns from 
the vagaries of dress amongst the 
blacks to the becoming flowing robes 
worn by the inhabitants of the 
northern portion of the continent. 

Probably one of the most fascinat- 
ing costumes in the world is that 
worn by the Mohammedan women. 
The graceful folds of drapery com- 
pletely hide the form, and of the 
face nothing is visible but those dark, 
sensuous Eastern eyes, bold, yet so 
mysterious. The only touch of colour 
in the dress is the bright red of the 
slippers, with their pointed toes 
daintily curved upward. It is impos- 
sible to tell, unless by the walk, 

“ whether the lady be fifteen or fifty. 
With the eyelashes deeply blackened, 
those haunting eyes all look alike. 


of Algerian towns the white figures, 
flitting about like ghosts, seem quite in keeping 
with the high whitewashed walls and quaint 
overhanging upper storeys, with their occasional 
tiny windows. 

Egypt, the land of the picturesque, possesses 
only costumes of charm and grace, but of the 
quaint or grotesque order none whatever. 

The most pleasing picture with which to take 
leave of these sunny, kindly lands is that of a 
fellaheen woman in her long dark blue robe, 
with the water-jar easily balanced on her head, 
standing against the rosy sunset quietly watching 
the boats as they spread their great sails to catch 
the faint evening breeze and drop silently down 
the old River Nile. 


Arctic Painter's Thrilling 
Adventure. 


As told by M. BORISSOF, and set down by J. JASLYN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. R. SKELTON. 


M. Borissof is a well-known Russian painter of Polsr subjects. Herein he relates his thrilling 

experiences while in quest of “subjects” within the Arctic Circle. While sketching along the 

shores of Nova Zembla he lost his way, and the party were reduced to the verge of starvation. 

How, after enduring much suffering, they finally escaped is graphically recorded in the following 
narrative. 


[URING the many years that I have 
visited the Arctic regions in quest 
of subjects for my canvases I have 
certainly had a few adventures. To 
many it may seem strange that a 

painter should devote his time and his energies 

to sketching Polar landscapes. Yet to me 
there is a wonderful wealth of' beauty in those 


bound at the fantastic phenomena around me. 
1 had just finishea a course of painting in a 
monastery and I decided at once that I would 
paint the beauties and wonders ot the Polar 
Tegions. You have no idea of the beautatul 
colour effects that can be seen in the great 1ce- 
fields within tne Awctic Circle. Certainly it 
is very cold, and to paint at all you have to 
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M. Borissof’s studio on Nova Zembla Island—the most northerly studio in the world, 


vast fields of ice and snow, and to portray the 
Majesty of the floating iceberg and the impres- 
sive grandeur of the glacier is the height of my 
ambition, 

It was as a young man, many years ago now, 
that I first visited the Arctic regions in company 
with a friend. I shall never forget that trip. 
I sat for hours at a stretch absolutely spell- 


wear very thick gloves. Even then, sometimes, 
it is necessary to execute the sketches quickly, 
as the paint soon becomes frozen if exposed too 
long in the open air. On this first journey I 
made over sixty paintings, and on my return 
disposed of them to the leading galleries in the 
great Russian cities. 

This gave me a little capital, and with this I 
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made another dash towards the North. This time 
of attention 


it is essential even to cut steps in the ice 
before you can land at all. Often it has 
or five sailors, an hour 
to land on the iceberg. It is difficult and 


mean instant death. I 
Painted on icebergs, and 
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on one occasion, after setting é 
hasty retreat on account of the 
Presence of a large Polar bear. 

In size and shape icebergs vary considerably, 
The smaller ones often put one in mind of an 
Arab’s tent. Some of the bigger bergs resemble 


yachts, battleships, cliffs, castles, and bits of 


Mountain scenery. Their colours are wonderful 
—pure white, 
away from the sunlight, a beautiful 
reflections 


pictures, L 
decided to fix Up quarters on Nova Zembla Island. 


ARCTIC PAINTER’S THRILLING ADVENTURE. 


This is an Arctic island lying between the dreaded 
Kara Sea and Barents Sea. It is some six 
hundred miles in length, but rather narrow, 
seldom measuring more than sixty miles across. 
With the help of some Samoyedes I erected 
a studio there—the most northerly studio in 
the world. Here, literally surrounded by a 
desert of glittering snow and ice, I have painted 
many pictures with the thermometer thirty 
degrees below zero. The cold was often so 
intense that my paint-brushes broke in two 
whenever I attempted to use them. Then the 
paint frequently gave me trouble. When the 
oil became too congealed through the frost to 
use them I resorted to charcoal and pastel. 

For five summers I visited this island regularly, 
painting and sketching. In addition to these 
journeys I have penetrated far beyond the Arctic 
Circle on three different occasions in the spring 
and once in mid-winter. True, I met with many 
adventures, and frequently had narrow escapes 
from death. I have had to exist for days on 
ice and snow, having lost our provisions and 
fresh water in crossing the treacherous ice-floes. 

But my success led me to draw up a rather 
ambitious plan which nearly cost me and my 
seven companions our lives. Round about Nova 
Zembla there is a great deal of unexplored 
territory. I determined to map it out and also 
execute some paintings. For this purpose I 
visited the island in October, 1900, in the 
yacht Mechta, which had been specially built 
to withstand the pressure of the ice. We pro- 
visioned our station on the island, and then set 
out in our boat down the Matochkin Shar, a 
narrow winding sea-passage which almost cuts 
the island in two, towards the Kara Sea. We 
had barely emerged into the dreaded Kara Sea 
before I detected through the glasses a white 
bear making its way along the coast. 

Weat once go' into our canoe, which we carried 
in the boat, with the object of cutting off the 
animal’s retreat. The magnificent creature was 
advancing quietly along the bank, stopping from 
time to time, raising its head and sniffing the air. 
Taking advantage of a projecting rock to hide 
ourselves; we quickly disembarked and, taking 
our guns, ran to meet the bear. We lay down 
awaiting its approach. A few minutes went by, 
but no animal came in sight. We then half 
raised ourselves, and saw the crafty animal, 
which undoubtedly had scented us, plunge into 
the water to escape us by swimming. We ran 
towards the bank and, quickly regaining our 
canoe, gave chase. The bear swam very well, 
and it was with great difficulty that our good 
oarsmen were able to catch it up. Just as we 
were near it it dived and remained a long time 
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under water. We approached nearer and nearer, 
and, when it reappeared, fired two shots. The 
animal turned round and round in the water, 
struggling vigorously. Two more shots were 
then fired. But we could not tell whether we 
had killed it or not. Knowing how clever and 
crafty these animals are, we waited, approaching 
no nearer, for a single blow from its paw would 
have been enough to smash our little canoe to 
bits. But we needed its flesh for our dogs, 
and so, approaching to within some twelve 
yards, we threw a harpoon, which finished it 
off, and then took the carcass on board the 
yacht. 

My object on this journey was to explore the 
coast opposite Nova Zembla and then return to 
the island for the winter. We took provisions 
sufficient to last us three months, the usual 
equipment of scientific instruments, and my 
painting paraphernalia. After tossing about in 
the Kara Sea for some days I found, to my 
astonishment, that instead of being carried 
northwards we were drifting southwards, the 
very opposite direction to which we wanted to go. 
As it was impossible for the ship to fight against 
the current I decided to abandon her and make 
our way by sledges and canoe. This was the 
greatest mistake I ever made. It resulted in 
endless sufferings. When I left our yacht I 
expected to reach the banks of Nova Zembla 
in a week. 

We got driven out of our course, and three 
weeks later were no nearer our goal than when 
we started. Furthermore, we had lost a number 
of our dogs—we had started with thirty—and 
had been obliged to reduce our equipment as 
much as possible. We abandoned two ot the 
canoes, made two very light sledges out of skis 
for carrying the provisions and instruments over 
the ice, and proceeded fairly cheerfully on our 
way. So we journeyed on. At first travelling 
was rather easy ; then we entered a region where 
it was exceedingly “ hummocky,” and progress 
was very slow. We were always striking cracks 
and crevices in the ice. Early one morning one 
of the sleighs disappeared down a crack in the ice. 
One of my men pluckily jumped into the icy 
water and cut the dogs’ harness, but we only 
succeeded in dragging out a few of the animals 
alive. 

The loss of this sleigh meant a great reduction 
in our provisions, in addition to the loss of 
valuable instruments and a number of paintings 
and sketches. Added to this calamity was the 
sudden discovery that the ice over which we 
were travelling was taking us southwards, away 
from our destination, ‘This was indeed a bitter 
disappointment. We had no option but to push 
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on to the edge of the ice and then cross the open 
water to the stationary ice, beyond which we 
could discern the coast. When we reached the 
edge of the ice we threw all our belongings on to 
the great icefield, whose projecting sides, meeting 
those of the ice on which we were, crushed them, 
transforming everything into a dreadful pulp. 
It seemed as though we were in the presence 
of one of Nature’s forces let loose. Enormous 
blocks of ice, weighing more than ten thousand 
tons, were whirling against one another, and, 
with a crash, rebounding and splintering one 
another to pieces and disappearing as small 
particles of ice. It was only after a super- 
human effort that we managed to cross. We 
did so by leaping the chasm at a favourable 
opportunity. That crossing, however, resulted 
in swamping the canoe, which contained our 
sleeping bags and a few provisions and 
instruments. 

When we were all across the men were so 
fatigued that I decided to halt for a whole day. 
We presented a most pitiable sight. At night 
the wind was so fierce and cold that we had to 
construct a sort of wall with our skis and canoe 
to protect ourselves. We slept with our heads 
hidden in the canoe, our feet dangling outside. 
These quickly became covered by the snow. We 
now experienced great hardships through the 
want of water. Even in the snow there was a 
distinct taste of salt, which only increased our 
thirst. Gradually we had to kill some of the 
dogs to supply food to the others, and the men 
eagerly drank the warm blood of these creatures 
in their efforts to quench their own terrible 
thirst. 

Travelling over this ice-field was very tedious 
work. I thought it would take us right on to 
the coast, or so close that we could easily reach 
it in our canoe. Here, however, I was mistaken. 
When we came to the edge of the stationary ice 
the coast was still a long way off—probably a 
hundred and twenty miles. We were separated 
from it by a channel of swift-running water, and 
beyond that enormous ice-floes. We crossed 
this channel in our canoe, and landed on the 
first ice-floe. As our boat only held three persons 
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it meant five separate crossings to get everything 
over. 

Getting from one ice-floe to another was heart- 
breaking work. I thought more than once we 
should have to give it up. Indeed, I proposed 
that we should draw lots and decide which of us 
should remain behind while three went off in the 
canoe towards the coast. Three of the sailors 
were married, so I suggested that they should 
go in the canoe, taking the guns, map, compass, 
some of the provisions, and try to reach the land. 
I had hardly finished speaking when one of the 
sailors stood up and declared that on no consider 
ation would he or his companions go and leave 
us behind. ‘“‘ Our remorse,” he said, ‘‘ would 
be for everlasting. If we are to die let us all die 
together, and not draw lots.” We then all fell 
on our knees and prayed. 

Later in the day we shot a seal. By this time 
all our dogs had perished. We collected the 
blood from the wound of the seal in a cup and 
drank it greedily, and ate the liver and lungs raw. 
After some trouble we managed to kindle a fire, 
and cooked the seal-flesh by first dipping it into 
petroleum and then into the fat of the animal. 
I can honestly say that I never made a more 
hearty meal than I did from these roughly-cooked 
pieces of seal-flesh on the ice-floes in the far 
Polar regions. 

It was clear that to remain on the floes meant 
death, so we pushed on. After weeks of terrible 
hardships one of the sailors declared he could 
“smell smoke.” I took little notice of this 
assertion until through a powerful glass I dis- 
tinguished a Samoyede hut in the distance with 
smoke issuing from it. We spent the next six 
hours in getting from one iceberg to another. 
We could then discern figures walking along the 
coast. I fired two shots into the air and was 
instantly answered by two shots. We shouted 
with joy and danced with delight. We were 
saved! Soon we were able to communicate 
with one another by shouting. Then a thick 
fog came on, and hid our would-be saviours from 
us. Next morning, however, we saw them again. 
Later in the day they put off in canoes and 
brought us to land. : 


ODDS anpb ENDS. 


Oldest Living Person in the World—Rainbow Rock—Plants that Look Like Sheep—Avenue 
of Ivory, etc. 


egg HO is the oldest living person on this earth ? 
Neal Experts who should know declare that it 
By is a Red Indian Chief, by name Wa-Ha- 
y ¢ |} Gunta, which means “ ‘Al over the Sky.” 
9s) Authentic records would show that he 
=—————— recently passed his one hundred and thirty: 
fourth birthday. His face is a mass of heavy wrinkles, 
as is evident from his portrait taken on his last birthday. 


‘bv at os i 
a Red Indian Chief, who recently celebrated his 
jindred and thirty-fourth birthdey. 


WeHe-Gants 
“*T found the old chief,” writes the sender of this photo- 
graph, “hale and hearty. He can walk and use his limbs 
and see as well as most men of sixty.” 

Near the Grand Canyon, Colorado, there is a wonderful 
rock formation known as the Rainbow Rock. As will be 
seen from the photograph reproduced, it is in the form of a 
rainbow. This stone rainbow is more than a thousand 
feet long and about thirty feet high. The upper end of 
this remarkable rock 1s about ten feet wide and three feet 
thick. The lower end measures about five feet through, 
is nearly round, whne the middle part is much heavier 
than either end. Anyone can negotiate this curious rock, 
but situated as it is at an angle of nearly forty degrees it 
is no easy feat. In rainy weather the climb is dangerous 
on account of the Slippery condition of the pathway. 


uy = 
A wonderful rock formation in the form of a rainbow in Colorado, 


The destruction of forests is one of the saddest evidences 
of devastation in the battle areas. A shell bursting near 
by will strip a tree of its leaves and twigs, but it takes a 
direct hit to do much damage to the trunk. The tree 
shown in the accompanying illustration was the only one 
left standing in a large forest out of which the Italians 
have driven the Austrians, and, as the zone of fire has now 
moved on, it seems probable that it is destined to survive 
with nothing but an unexploded shell to show what it has 


passed through. 


An unexploded shell lodged in a tree 
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a no easy feat—placed on stretchers, 
and so carried down the mountain 
slopes. 

“Next to the Chinese, the Belgians 
are said to be the finest gardeners in 
the world,” writes a reader in France. 
“ And it seems to me that the enclased 
photograph, showing a neat bit of gar- 
dening on the Belgian Front, proves the 
statement. It will be notice by your 
readers that there are barbed-wire en- 
tanglements just near to where these 
Belgians have made a most decorative 
design, representing their national arms 
and the motto, in Flemish, ‘ Union is 
Strength,’ enframed in verdure. I will 
leave the photograph to speak for itself 
regarding the artistic skill of these 
twelve sons of Belgium, and say no 
more than this: that it requires no little 
courage to concentrate - one's attention 


Some of the most singular plants in the world are 
the Vegetable Sheep of New Zealand. These are 
known to science as Raou ta eximia, and although 
they are of such a strange habit of growth they are 
members of the daisy tribe. The Vegetable Shee 
grow at high altitudes, usually on some bleak 
mountain slope, which may be five thousand feet 
above sea-level. The whole plant is a compact mass 
of stems densely cover d with small woclly leaves. 
So closely do the Raoulias resemble sheep that 
experienced shepherds will often climb a long way 
up the mountain thinking that they see some 
missing member of their flock huddled against a 
rock, only to discover that thcy have been deceived 
by a plant! During a recent exhibition at Christ- 
church, in New Zealand, some specimens of the 
Vegetable Sheep were collected for the show. The 
plants are often large and heavy, and it required 
the efforts of half-a-dozen strong men to secure 
the Raoulias. The specimens were cut away— 
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| on such a task so near the enemy, 
| which at any moment might send a | 
i ‘. eum e shower of shells in proximity to the H 
iy : j little railway line which skirts this 
pleasing example of garden ornamenta- 

tion.” 

“ Herewith I send you a photograph,” P 
writes a reader, “which I have called } 
an avenue of ivory. This ivory, valued 
at about one thousand pounds, was 
collected in the Congo. This would be 
the value of the tusks landed at the 
London Docks. They were obtained by 
the agents of the Star Congo Trading 
Company from the natives in exchange : 
for weapons, ammunition, cloth, and { 


beads. It took eight months to collect 
these tusks, and it represents the 
slaughter of eighteen elephants.” The 
fact that such a quantity of ivory 
could be gathered in the Congo alone 
in this comparatively short space of 
time would go to show that the elephant 

= is still to be found in fairly large num- 
Omamental garden made by Belgian soldiers close to the Froot in Flanders bers in certain parts of the great African 
Photo. Wyndham, Continent. 
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Doctor Says Crying Need 
Of The Woman Of Today 


Is More Iron In Her Blood 


TO PUT STRENGTH IN HER NERVES AND COLOR 
IN HER CHEEKS 


Any Woman Who Tires Easily, Is Nervous or Irritable, or Looks Pale, Haggard 
and Worn Should Have Her Blood Examined for Iron Deficiency 


Administration of Nuxated Iron in Clinical Tests Gives Most Aston- 
isning Youthful Strength and Makes Women Look Years Younger 


“There can be no healthy, beautiful, rosy-cheeked 
men without fron,” says Dr. Ferdinand King, a 
New York Physician and Medical Author. ‘In my 
recent talks to physicians on the grave and_ serious 
consequences of iron deficiency in the blood of Amer- 
fean women, I have strongly emphasized the fact 
that doctors should prescribe more organic {ron— 
nuxated {ron—for their nervous, run-down, weak, hag- 
d-looking women patients. Pallor means anaemia. 
he skin of the anaemic woman is pale, the fiesh 
flabby. The muscles lack tone, the brain fags and 
the memory fails, and often they become weak, ner- 
yous, irritable, despondent and melancholy. When 
the iron goes from the blood of women, the roses go 
from their cheeks, 

“In the most common foods of America. the 
starches, sugars, table syrups, candies, polished rice, 
white bread, soda crackers, biscuits, macaroni, spag- 
hetti, tapioca, sago, farina, degerminated cornmeal 
no longer is iron to be found. Refining processes 
have removed the iron of Mother Earth from these 
impoverished foods, and silly methods of home cook- 
ery, by throwing down the waste pipe the water in 
which our vegetables are cooked, are responsible for 
another grave iron loss, 

“Therefore, if you wish to get the most out of 
what you eat, you must supply the iron deficiency in 
your food by using some form of organic iron, just 
fas you would uso salt when your food has not! enough 
salt, 

“As I have said a hundred times over, organic tron 
is the greatest of all strength builders. If peop! 
would only take Nuxated Iron when they feel wea 
or run-down, instead of dosing themselves with habit- 
forming drugs, stimulants and alcoholic beverages, I 
am convinced that in this way they could ward off 
disease, preventing it becoming organic in thousands 
cof cases and thereby the lives of thousands might be 
saved who now die every year from pneumonia, 
grippe, kidney, iver, heart trouble and other danke: 
ous naladies. The real and true cause which started 
their disease wags nothing more nor Iess than a weak- 
ened condition ‘brought on by a lack of fron in the 
blood. 

“On account of the peculiar nature of woman, and 
the great drain placed upon her system at certain 
periods, she requires fron much more than man to 
help make up for the los: 
“Tron is also absolutely necessary to enable your 
ood tochange food into ving tissue, Without ft. no 
matter how much or what you eat, your food merely 
passes through you without doing you any good. You 
don't get the strength out of it, and as a consc- 
quence you become weak, pale and sickly looking, 
just Hke a plant trying to grow in a soll deficient In 
iron. If you are not strong or well, you owe It to 
yourself to make the following test: Sce how long 
you can work or how far you Can walk without be~ 
coming tired. Next take two five-grain tablets of 
ordinary nuxated iron three times a after meals 
for two weeks, Then test your strength again and 
ree how much you have gained. I have secn dozens 
of nervous, run-down people who were alling all the 


while double their strength and endurance and en- 
tirely rid themselves of all symptoms of dyspepsia, 
iver and other troubles in from ten to fourteen days’ 
time simply by taking iron in the proper form. And 
this, after they had in some cases been doctoring for 
months without obtaining any benefits. But don’t take 
the old forms of reduced fron, iron acetate, or tinc- 
ture of iron simply to save a few cents, 

“The tron demanded by Mother Nature for the red 
coloring matter in the blood of her children is, alas! 
not that kind of iron, You must take fron in a form 
that can be easily absorbed and assimilated todo you 
any good, otherwise it may prove worse than uscless. 

“I have used Nuxated Iron widely in my own prac- 
tice in most severe aggravated conditions with un- 
failing results, I have induced many other physt- 
cians to give it a trial, all of whom have given me 
most surprising reports in regard to its great power 
as a health and strength builder.” 

“Many an athlete and prize-fighter has won the day 
simply because he knew the sccret of great strength 
and endurance and filled his blood with fron before he 
wont into the affray, while many another has gone 
down in inglorious defeat simply for the lack of iron.” 

Dr. Schuyler C, Jaques, Visiting Surgeon of St. 
Elizabeth's Hospital, New York City, said: “I have 
never before given out any medical information or 
advice for publication, as I ordinarily do not belleve 
in it. But somany American women suffer from iron 
deficiency with its attendant {lls—physical weakness, 
nervous irritability, melancholy, indigestion, flabby. 
sagging muscles, ete. etc.—and in consequence of 
their weakened, run-down condition they are so Mable 
to contract serious and even fatal diseases, that I 
deem it my duty to advise all such to take Nuxated 
Iron. I have taken it myself and given it to my 
patients with most surprising and satisfactory re- 
sults. And those who wish quickly to increase their 
strength, power and endurance will find it most 
remarkable and wonderfully effective remedy.’ 


NOTE: Nuxated Iron, which is prescribed and rece 
ommended above by physicians in such a great varl- 
ety of cases, !s not a patent medicine nor secret 
remedy, but one which fs well known to drucggists 
and whose iron constituents are widely prescribed by 
eminent physicians both in Europe and America, Un- 
like the older inorganic fron products, it is ensily 
assimilated, does not injure the tecth. make them 
black, nor upset the stomach; on the contrary. it is a 
most potent remedy in nearly all forms of Indigestion 
as well as for nervous, run-down conditions. The 
manufacturers have such great confidence in Nuxated 
Iron that they offer to forfeit $100.00 to any chart- 
table institution {if they cannot take any man or 
woman under 60 who lacks fron, and increase their 
strength 100 per cent. or over in four weeks’ time. 
provided they have no serlous organic trouble. They 
also offer to refund your money if it does not at least 
double your streneth and endurance in ten days’ time. 
It is dispensed by all good drugcists. 


Be 3, TSIMEAD BARTLE 


The Silver Tongued Orator of Minnesota, Charles 
A. Towne, Former United States Senator 


Late Member of Congress from New York—Nominated for Vice- 
President—Recommends Nuxated Iron to All Who Feel the Need of 
Renewed Energy—Says That Henceforth He Shall Not be Without It 


Probably no remedy has ever met 
with such phenomenal success as 
has Nuxated Iron—Over three mill- 
fon people annually are taking it 
in this country alone, to say noth- 
ing of the vast number who are 
using it in France, England, South 
America and other countries, It 
has been highly endorsed and used 
by Former United States Senators 
and Members of Congress; physi- 
clans who have been connected with 
well-known hospitals have pre- 
scribed amd recommended it; Mon- 
eeigneur Nannini, a prominent 
Catholic Clergyman, recommends it 
to all members of the Catholic 
Church. Former Health. Commis- 
sioner, Wm. R. Kerr, of Chicago, 
says it ought to be used in every 
hospital and prescribed by every 
physician; Dr. N. H,. Hornatine, for 
ten years connected with the De- 
(partment of Public Health and 
Charities of Philadelphia, says the 
administration of Nuxated Iron in 
a number of stubborn cases where 
other tonics had utterly failed. 
only served to convince him abs 
lutely of its remarkable and wu 
usual power; ‘former First As- 
sistant Post Master General of the 
United States, C. P. Grandfield, 
strongly endorses and recommends 
it to the tens of thousands of civil 
service employees who know his 
mame and signature. Sarah Bern- 
hardt—“the Divine Sarah,” the 
world’s most noted actress, has 
ordered 8 large quantity sent to 
the French soldiers to help give 


them strength, power and en- 
durance. 
The famous “Cyclone’ Davis, 


Member of the 64th United States 
Congress, says the effect of Nuxated 
Iron on him was almost magical, 
that after taking it, mothing 
seemed to tire him out no matter 
how strenuous {ft might be. Dr. 
A. J. Newman, tate Police Sur- 
geon of the City of Chicago, and 
former House Surgeon Jefferson 
Park Hospital, Chicago, says Nux- 
ated Iron has proven through his 
own tests of it to excel any pre- 
paration he has ever used for 
creating red blood, building up the 
nerves, strengthening the muscles 
and correcting digestive disorders. 

Dr. Ferdinand King, New York 
Physician and Medical Author, says 
that in his recent talks to physt- 
clans on the grave and serious 
consequences of fron defictency in 
the blood of American women, he 
has strongly emphasized the fact 
that doctors should prescribe more 


organic iron—Nuxated Iron—for 
thelr weak, run-down, nervous, 
Baggard - looking patients, ty 


“As a member of 
Congress from New 
York, as a member of 
Congress and Senator 
from Minnesota, as 
participant in politi- 
cal campaigns and 
candidate for Vice~ 


drawn upon. 
survived iSese 


h of a boy 
is unquestionably due 
to the rigorous atten 
tion I have paid to the 


Cobb, the greate 


What Senator Towne Says: 


Droper care of my 
body. Recently I have 
been taking Nuxated 
Iron and have found 
it of the greatest bene 
efit as a tonic and 
regulative. Hencee 
forth | shall not be 
without it. lam ina 
Position to testify for 
the advantage of 
others, tothe remark- 
able and immediate 
helpfulness of this 
remedy, and I unhes- 
itatingly recommend 
Naxated Iron to all 
who feel the need of 
renewed energy and 
the regularity of boa- 
ily functions.” 


heart trouble and 


‘wet baseball 
me took tt ‘te maladiea ne 
ele. york Het Minnesota's Man of Mark real, true cause 
7 which started 
ana plats oferner Unit Sad States Senator their disease was 
ang power. No || [rom the University of Michigan, nothing more or 
matter what twice elected member of the leas than a weak- 
anybody says, United States Congress, served e@ned condition 
you could not in the Untted States Senate, nom. brought on by a 
at this day, get || 222d for Vice-President,’ takes lack of tron in the 
*% meet || Muxatid Iron: now recommends blood. Thousands 
men to 2 endorse odo feel the need of re- of people suffer 
ar 
a remedy that SY from tron defic. 


bas mo value— 
doctors, lawyers, politicians, ath- 
letes—a great array. 

Dr. E. Sauer, a Boston Physician 
who has studied both in this country 
and great European Medical Institu- 
tions said: “Nuxated Iron is a 
wonderful remedy. Not long ago a 
man came to me who was nearly half 
a century old and asked me to give 
him a preliminary examination for 
life insurance. I was astonished to find 
him with the blood pressure of a boy 
of twenty, and full of vigor, vim and 
vitality; in fact, a young man he really 
was, notwithstanding his age. The 
secret, he said, was taking iron— 
Nuzated Iron had filled him with 
renewed life. At 30 he was in bad 
health; at 46 he was careworn and 
mearly all in—now at 50, after tak- 
ing Nuxated Iron, a miracle of vital- 
ity and his face beaming with the 
buoyancy of youth. If people would 
only take Nuxated Iron when they 
feel weak and run-down Instead of 
dosing themselves with habit-form- 
ing drugs, stimulants, and alco- 
holic beverages, I am convinced that 
in this way they could ward off dis- 
ease, preventing it becoming organ- 
ic in thousands of cases, and there- 
by the lives of thousands snight be 
saved who now dle every year from 
pneumonia, grippe, kidney, liver, 


lency and do not 
know it.” 

If you are not strong or well, you 
owe it to yourself to make the fol- 
lowing test: See how long you can 
work or how far you can walk with- 
out becoming tired. Next take two 
five-grain tablets of Nuxated Iron 
three times per day after meals for 
two weeks, Then test your strength 
egain and see how much you have 
gained, 


NOTE—Nuzated Iron, which hae been used 
by Former United States Senator Towne with 
such surprising results, and which is prescribed. 
and recommended above by physicians in such 
a great varlety of c isnot @ parent medi- 
cine, nor secret remedy, but one which Is well 
known to druggists everywhere. Unlike the 
older inorganic iron products, it is easily assim. 
ilated, does not injure the teeth, make them 
black, nor upset the stomach; on the contrary 
{t in m most potent remedy in nearly all forms of 
indigestion, as well as for nervous, run-dow 
conditions. The manutacturers have such great 
confidence in Nuxated Iron, that they offer - 
forfeit $100.00 to any charitable institution ‘ 
they cannot take any man or woman under s! 
who lacks iron and increase their strength 10. 
percent. or over in four weeks’ time, provi: 
they have no serious organic trouble. ‘1 
also offer to refund your money if it Woes : 
at least double your strength and enduranc- 
ten days’ time. It 1s dispensed by all « 
druggists. 
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City Physicians Explain Why 
They Prescribe Nuxated Iron 


To Make Beautiful, Healthy Women and Strong, Sturdy Men 
NOW BEING USED BY OVER THREE MILLION PEOPLE ANNUALLY 


Quickly transforms flabby flesh, tone 


tissue: 


ind pallid cheeks of weak, anaemio men and 


women into a perfect glow of health and beauty—Often increases the strength of 


delicate, nervous, run-down folks 100 per cent. in two weeks 


T is conservatively estimated that over 


time. 


simply to save a few. 
The fron de- 


three million people annually in this cents. 
country alone are taking Nuxated Iron. manded by Mother Na- 
Such astonishing results have been re- cornice vous DR.FER' ture for the red color- 
ported from its use both by doctora and gantoaon 346 West |ing matter in the 
blood of her children 


laymen, that a number of physicians in 


various parts of the country have been 
asked to explain why they prescribe 
it so extensively, and why it apparently 
produces so much better results than were 
obtained from the old forms of inorganic 
iron. 

Extracts from some of the letters re- 
ceived are given below: 

Dr. Ferdinand King, a New York phy- 
siclan and Medical Author, says: “Thero 
can be no sturdy iron men without fron.” 
Pallor means anaemia. Anaemia means 
iron deficiency, The skin of anaemic men 
and women is pale—the flesh flabby. The 
muscles lack tone, the brain fags and 
the memory fails and they often become 
weak, nervous, irritable, despondent and melancholy. 
When the fron goes from the blood of women, the 
roses go from their cheeks. 

“I have used Nuxated Iron widely in my own 
practice in most severe aggravated conditions 
with unfailing results. I have induced many other 
physicians to give it a trial, all of whom have given 
me most surprising reports in regard to its great 
power as a health and strength builder.” 

Dr. E. Sauer, a Boston physician who has studied 
both in this country and in great European Medical 
Institutions, says: “As I have said a hundred times 
over, organic iron is the greatest of all strength 
builders. 

‘Not long ago a man came to me who was nearly 
half a century old and asked me to give him a pre- 
liminary examination for fe insurance. I was as- 
tonished to find him with the blood psessure of a boy 
of twenty and full of vigor, vim and vitality; in 
fact, a young man he really was, notwithstanding 
his age. The secret, he said, was taking fron— 
Nuxated Iron had filled him with renewed life. .At 
thirty he was in bad health; at forty-six he was 
careworn and nearty all in—now at fifty, after taking 
Nuxated Tron, a miracle of vitality and his face 
beaming with the buoyancy of youth.” 

Iron is absolutely neccssary to enable your blood 
to change food into living tissue. Without it, no 
matter how much or what you eat, your food merely 
passes through you without doing you any good. You 
don’t get the strength out of it, and as a conse- 
quence you become weak, pale and sickly looking, just 
like a plant trying to grow in a soil deficient in fron. 

If you are not strong or well, you owe it to your- 
self to make the following test: See how long you can 
work or how far you can walk without becoming 
tired. Next take two five-grain tablets of ordinary 
nuxated iron three times per day for two weeks, then 
test your strength again and see how much you have 
gained. I have seen dozens of nervous, run-down 
people who were aifing all the while double their 
streneth and endurance and entirely rid themselves 
of all toms of dyspepsia, liver and other trou- 
bles in from ten to fourteen days’ time simply by 
taking fron in the proper form. And this after they 
had in some cases been doctoring for months without 
obtaining any benefit. But don’t take the old forms 
of reduced iron, fron acetate, or tincture of tron 


RB 


is, alas! not that kind 
of iron. You must take 
fron in a form that 


can be easily absorbed 
and assimilated to do 


you any good, other- 
wise it may prove 
worse than useless. 


Many an athlete and 
prize-fighter has won 
the day simply because 
he knew the secret of 
great strength and e1 
durance, and filled his blood with iron before he 
went into the affray; while many another has gone 
down in inglorious defeat simply for the lack of 
fron. 

Dr. H, B. Vail, formerly Physician in the Baltimore 
Hospital, and a Medical Examiner, says: ‘“‘Through- 
out my experience on Hospital staffs and as Medica} 
Examiner, I have been astonished at the number of 
patients who have vainly doctored for various diseas- 
es, when in reality their delicate, run-down state 
was simply the result of lack of iron tn the blood. 
Time and again I have prescribed organic fron— 
Nuxated Iron—and surprised patients at the rapidity 
with which the weakness and general debility were 
replaced by a renewed feeling of strength and vital- 
ity. I took Nuxated Iron myself to build me up 
after a serious case of nervous exhaustion. The 
effects were apparent after a few days and within 
three weeks it had virtually revitalized my whole 
system and put me in a superb physical condition.” 


NOTE: Nuxated Iron, which fs prescribed and rec- 
ommended above by physicians in such a great varl- 
ety of cases, is not a patent medicine nor gecret 
remedy, but one which is well known to druggists 
and whose fron constituents are widely pre- 
scribed by eminent physicians everywhere. Un- 
Nk the older Inorganic fron products, it is easilv 
assimilated, does not injure the teeth. make them 
black, nor upset the stomach; on the contrary. it is @ 
most potent remedy in mearty all forms of indigestion 
as well as for nervous, run-down conditions, The 
r ‘nufacturers have such great confidence in Nuxated 
Tron that they offer to forfeit $100.00 to any chart- 
table Institution ff thev cannot take any man or 
woman under 60 who lacks iron, and incrense their 
strength 100 per cent. or over in four weeks’ time. 
rrovided they have no serious organic trouble. They 
also offer to refund your money if it does not at least 
double your strength and endurance tn ten days’ time. 
It is dispensed by all good druggists, 


Sarah Bernhardt 


The World’s Most 
Noted Actress 


“THE DIVINE 
SARAH” 


Sends Nuxated Iron 


To the French Soldiers to Help Give Them Strength, 


Power and Endurance 


General Gibson Says It Should 
Be Used By Every Soldier 
Who Goes To The Front— 


That He Himself is Hale and 
Hearty In His 91st Year, He 
1s 


Attributes Largely To 
Recent Use of Nux- 
ated Iron— 


Dr. H. B. Vail, formerly Physician 
in the Baltimore Hospital; 
Former Health Commissioner 
Wm. R. Kerr and others give 
valuable advice and informa- 
tion on the use of Nuxated 
Iron as a tonic, strength and 
blood builder. 


‘What every soldier most needs is tremendous “stay 
there” strength, power and endurance, with nerves 
of steel and blood of fron. To produce this result, 
there is nothing in my experience which I have 
found so valuable as organic iron—Nuxated Iron— 
says Dr. H. B. Vail, formerly Physician in the Balti- 
more Hospital and a Medical Examiner. A largo 
quantity of this valuable product was sent to the 
French soldiers by Mme. Sarah Bernhardt. I took Nux- 
ated Iron myself to bulld me up after a serious case 
of nervous exhaustion. The effects were apparent 
after a few days, and within three weeks it had 
virtually revitallzed my whole system and put me 
in a superb physical condition. 

If General Gibson's advice were followed and every 
soldier who goes to the front carried a package of 
Nuxated Iron in his kit, I am sure that the men would 
not only be better, stronger fighters, but that we 
would have far less sickness in the Army and much 
less work for the Red Cross and Army Hospitals to 
do, Time and again I have prescribed organic iron 
—Nuxated Iron—and surprised patients at the rapid- 
ity with which the weakness and general debility 
were replaced by a renewed feeling of strength and 
vitality. 

General Horatio Gates Gibson says Nuxated Iron 
has brought back to him in good measure that old 
buoyancy and energy that filled his veina in 1847, 
when he made his triumphant entry with General 
Scott into the City of Mexico, and that he attributes 
the fact that he is hale and hearty in his 91st year, 
after an active military Hfe with service in both 
the Mexican and Civil Wars, largely to his recent 
use of this wonderful product. 

Another remarkable case is that of General David 
Stuart Gordon, noted Indian fighter and hero of 
the battle of Gettysburg. General Gordon says: 
“When I became badly run down this year, I 
found myself totally without the physical power to 
‘come back’ as I had done in my younger days. 
I tried different ‘so-called tonics’ without feeling 
any better, but finally I heard of how physicians 
were widely recommending organic iron to renew red 
blood and rebuild strength in worn-out bodies. As 
a result, I started taking Nuxated Iron, and within 
@ month it had roused my weakened vital forces and 
made me feel strong again, giving me an endurance 
such as I never hoped to again possess,” 

Former Health Commissioner of Chicago Wm. R. 
Kerr sald: “As Health Commissioner of the City 


§) ORDER OF MADAM SARAH BERHARD?T TO SEND TWO THOUSAND BOTTLES CY NUXATED [ 
{ TRON POR SOLDIERS YO HOSPITAL CONNECTED WITH RACHEL BOYER END WMENT 
BAS BEEN EXECUTED PARTLY TO AMERICAN AMBULANCE 


WESTERN UNION 


Sind ‘ ot a aa 


of Chicago, I was importuned many times to recom- 
mend different medicines, inineral waters, etc. Nev- 
er yet have I gone on record as favoring any par- 
ticular remedy. But in the case of Nuxated Iron, 
1 feel an exception should be made in the rule. From 
my own experience with it, I feel that it ts ch a 
valuable remedy that it ought to be used in every 
hospital and prescribed by every physician in this 
country, and if my endorsement shall induce anaemic, 
nervous, run-down men and women to take Nuxated 
Iron, and recelve the wonderful tonic benefits which 
I have received, I shall feel greatly gratified that 
I made an exception to my life-long rule in recom- 
mending It.” 

Dr. E, Sauer, a Boston physician, who has studied 
both in this country and great European Medical 
Institutions, said: “If people would only take Nux- 
ated fron when they feel weak or run-down, instead 
of dosing themselves with habit-forming drugs, 
stimulants and alcoholic beverages, Y am convinced 
that in this way they could ward off disease, pre- 
venting it becoming organic in thousands of cases, 
and thereby the lives of thousands might be saved 
who now die every year from pneumonia, grippe, 
kidney, Hver, heart trouble and other dangerous 
maladies. Thousands of people suffer from fron de- 
ficiency and do not know it. If you are not strong 
or well, you owe it to yourself to make the following 
test: See how long you can work or how far you 
can walk without becoming tired. Next take two 
five-grain tablets of Nuxated Iron three times per 
day after meals for two weeks. Then test your 
strength again and see how much you have gained. 


fund your money if it does not at least double 
your strength aad endurance in ten days' time. It i 
good druggists. 


WIDE WORLI 


THE MAGAZINE FOR EVERYBODY 


Former United States — | 
Senator Mason, Pioneer 


in Pure Food and Drug Legislation, Father of Rural Free Delivery System 


‘Says Nuxated Iron 


Increased His Power and Endurance so Much, 
That He Feels It Ought to Be Made Known to 
Run-Down, Anaemic Man, 


Every Nervous, 
Woman, and Child. 


Opinions of Dr. Ferdinand King, New York Physician 
and Medical Author; Dr. James Francis Sullivan, 
formerly Physician of Bellevue Hospital (Outdoor 


Dept.) New York and others. 


WHAT SENATOR MASON SAYS: 
“I ‘have often I would never recommend 
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I was advised to try ted Iron. 
loneer in the pure food and drug legisia- 
was at first loath to try an advertised 
but aftér advising with one of my med- 
ds, ve it a The results have - 
bent in my own case I made up my, 
let my friends know about It, you 

at liberty to publish this statement if you 
desire. 1 am now Sixty ave years of age, and. 
feel that a remedy which will bulld up the 
strength and Increase the power of endurance of 
aman of my age should’be made known to every 
gervoue run-down, anaemic, man, woman and 


nator Mason's statement In regard t6 Nux- 
ated Iron was shown to several physicians who 
were réquested to give their opinions thereon. 


, a New York Physician and 
:. “I heartily indorse Senator 
it in regard to. Nuxated Iron. 
rous iron men without ‘iron. 
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- Dr. Ferdinand Kin, 
‘Medical Author, said: 
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Former United States Senator 
Wm. E. Mason, recently elected 
Member of the U. &. Congress 

from Illinois 
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gn athlete and prize-fighter has won the 
simply because he knew the secret of great strengt! 
and endurance. which comes from having plenty of 
iron in the blood; while many another has gone down 
in inglorious defeat simply for the lack of iron.” 
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